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V^RTCHTON  (James),  was  a  Scotch  gentlenbaD,  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  furnished  a  sort  of 
biographical  romance.  His  endowments  both  of  body  and 
mind  were  esteemed  so  great,  that  he  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  "  The  admirable  Crichton,"  and  by  that  title  he 
has  continued  to  be  distinguished  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  accounts  given  of  bis  abilities  and  attainments  are 
indeed  so  wonderful,  that  they  seem  scarcely  to  be  credi. 
ble;  and  many  persons  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  almost  entirely  fabulous,  though  they  have  been 
delivered  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  without  any 
degree  of  hesitation,  by  various  writers.  Tlie  time  of 
Crichton^s  birth  is  said,  by  the  generality  of  authors,  to 
have  been  in  1551  ;  but  according  to  lord  Buchan,  it  ap«  , 
pears  from  several  circumstances,  that  he  was  born  ii  the 
month  of  August,  1560.  His  ftuther  was  Robert  Crichton 
of  EUiock  in  the  county  of  Perth,  and  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  in  queen  Mary's  seign,  from  1561  to  1573  ;  part 
of  which  time  he  held  that  office  in  conjunction  with 
Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James  Crichton  was 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  sir  James  Stuart  of 
Beath,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  duke  of  Albany, 
the  third  son  of  king  Robert  II.  by  Elizabeth  Muir,  or  ' 
More,  as  she  is  commonly  called.  It  is  hence  evidently  that 
when  the  admirable  Crichton  boasted,  as  he  did  abroad, 
that  he  was  sprung  from  Scottish  kings,  he  said  nothing 
but  whB,t  was  agreeable  to  truth.  Nevertheless,  Thomas 
Dempster,  who  sufficiently  amplifies  his  praises  in  other 
Vol- XL  B 
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respects,  passes  a  severe  censure  upon  bim  on  this  ac- 
count ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Dempster  lived 
so  near  the  time,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  genea* 
logies  of  the  great  families  of  Scotland.  James  Crichton 
is  said  to  have  received  his  grammatical  education  at  Perth, 
and  to  have  studied  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew.  His  tutor  in  that  university  was  Mr.  John 
Kutherford,  a  professor  at  that  time  famous  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  who  distinguished  himself  by  writing  four  books 
on  Aristotle's  Logic,  and  a  commentary  on  bis  Poetics. 
But  nothing,  according  to.  Mackenzie,  can  give  us  a 
higher  idea  of  Rutherford's  worth  and  merit,  than  his  be- 
ing master  of  that  wonder  and  prodigy  of  his  age^  the 
great  and  admirable  Crichton.  However,  it  is  not  to  this 
professor  alone  that  the  honour  is  ascribed  of  having  formed 
so  extraordinary  a  character.  There  are  others  who  may 
put  in  their  claim  to  a  share  in  tde  same  glory ;  for  Aldus 
Manutius,  who  calls  Crichton  first  cousin  to  the  king,  says 
that  he  was  educated,  along  with  his  majesty,  under  Bu- 
chanan, Hepburn,  and  Robertson,  as  well  as  Rutherford. 
Indeed,  whatever  might  be  the  natural  force  of  his  genius, 
many  masters  must  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  his 
acquiring  sucji  a  variety  of  attainments  as  he  is  represented 
to  have  possessed.  For  it  is, related,  that  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  could  speak 
and  write  to  perfection  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  he  had  likewise  improved  himself  ^to  the 
highest  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  singing,  and  in 
pl^yiVg  upon  all  sorts  of  instruments.  Crichton,  being 
thus  accomplished,  went  abroad  upon  his  travels,  and  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  Paris ;  of  bis  transactions  at  which 
place  the  following  account  is  given.  He  caused  six  pla- 
cards to  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  schools,  halls,  and 
colleges  belonging  ^o  the  university,  and  on  the  pillars 
and  posts  before  the  houses  of  the  most  renowned  men  for 
literature  in  the  city,  inviting  all  those  who  were  well 
versed  in  any  art  or  science  to  dispute  with  him  in  tlkQ 
college  of  Navarre,  that  day  six  weeks,  by  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them,'  and  be  readj 
to  answer  to  whatever  should  be  proposed  to  him  in  any 
art  or  science,  and  in  any  of  these  twelve  languages,  He- 
brew, Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Ita* 
lian,  Englist^  Dutch^  Flemish,  and  Sclavouian ;  and  this 
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either  in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  discretion  of  thp  disputant 
During  this  whole  time,  instead  of  cioselyapplyipg  to  bis 
studies,  be  regarded  nothing  but  hunting,  hawking^  tilting, 
vauhing,  riding  of  a  well-managed  horse,  tossing  the  pike, 
handling  the  musquet,  and  other  military  feats ;  or  e\m  he 
employed  himself  in  domestic  games,  such  as  balls,  con- 
ceru  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  cards,  dice,  tennis, 
and  other  diversions  of  youth.     This  conduct  so  provoked 
the  students  of  the  university,  that,  beneath  the  placard 
that  was  6xed  on  the  Navarre  gate,. they  caused  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  be  written  :  **  If  you  would  meet  with  this 
monster  of  perfection,  to  search  for  him  either  in  the  ta- 
vern or  the  brothel  is  the  readiest  way  to  find  him."     Ne- 
vertheless, when  the  day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  ap- 
peared in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himself 
beyond  expression  in  the  disputation,  which  lasted  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.     At  length,  the  presi- 
dent, after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare  and 
excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  rose  from  his  chair ;  and,  accompanied  by  four 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  university,  gave  him 
a  diamond  ring  and  a  purse  full  of  gold,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  approbation  and  favour.     Tbq  whole  ended  with  the 
repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas  of  the  spectators ;  and 
henceforward  our  young  disputant  was  called  "  The  ad- 
mirable Crichton."     It  is  added,   that  he  was  so  little 
fatigued  with  the  dispute,  that  he  went  the  very  next  day 
to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  a  match  at  tilting,  an  exer- 
cise then  in  great  vogue  ;  and,  in  presence  of  some  princes 
of  the  court  of  France,  and  a  great  many  ladies,  carried 
away  the  ring  fifteen  times  successively,  and  broke  as  n^any 
lances  on  the  Saracen,  whatever  that  might  be ;  probably 
a  sort  of  mark. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton  is,  that  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  a  placard  in  all  the  eminent 
places  of  the  city,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Nos  Jacobus 
Crichtonus,  Scotus,  cuicunque  rei  propositi  ex  improvis'o 
respondebimus."  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this 
bold  challenge,  to  answer  to  any  question  that  could  be 
proposed  to  him,  without  his  being  previously  advertised 
of  it,  could  Qot  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  pasquinadi^  It  is 
said,  however,  that  being  nowise  discouraged,  he  appeared 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  that,  in  presence  of 
the .  pope,  mAoy  cardinals,  bishops^  and  doctors  of  divi- 
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nity,  and  professors  in  all  tbd  sciencesi  he  displayed  sudi 
wonderful  proofs  of  bis  uniyersal  knowledge,  that  he  ex- 
cited no  less  surprise  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.  Bocca-* 
lini,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  something  of  a  different 
reMon  of  the  matter.  According  to  this  author,  the  pas-* 
quinade  against  Crichton,  which  was  to  the  following  ef* 
feet,  **  And  lie  that  will  see  tV,  let  him  go  to  the  sign  of 
the  Falcon,  and  it  shall  be  sbewn,*^  made  such  an  impres* 
sion  upon  him,  that  he  left  a  place  where  he  had  been  so 
grossly  affironted  as  to  be  put  upon  a  level  with  jugglers 
and  mountebanks.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  at  his 
approach  to  which  city  he  appears  to  have  been  in  consi- 
derable dbtress,  of  mind  at  least,  if  not  with  regard  to 
external  circumstances.  This  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  hb  poem,  <<  In  suum  ad  urbem  Venetam  ap- 
pulsum  f  * 

'^  Ssp^  meo  animo  casus  meditabar  iniquos^ 
Sepe  humectabam  guttis  stillantibus  ora.*' 

The  chief  design  of  Crichton  in  this  poem  was  to  obtain  a 
iavpurable  reception  at  Venice,  and  particularly  from  Al- 
dus Manutius,  whose  praises  he  celebrates  in  very  high 
strains.  When  he  presented  his  verses  to  Manutius,  that 
critic  was  struck  with  a  very  agreeable  surprise ;  and 
judged,  from  the  performance,  that  the  author  of  it  must 
be  a  person  of  extraordinary  genius.  Upon  discoursing 
with  the  stranger,  he  was  filled  with  admiration  ;  and, 
finding  him  to  be  skilled  in  every  subject,  he  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  men  of  learning 
and  note  in  Venice.  Here  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  not  only  with  Aldus  Manutius,  but  with  Lau- 
rentius  Massa,  Spero  Speronius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and 
various  other  learned  persons,  to  whom  he  presented  seve- 
ral poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  university^ 
Three  of  Crichton's  odes,  one  addressed  to  Aldus  Manu- 
tius, and  another  to  Laurentius  Massa,  and  a  third  to  Jo- 
hannes Donatus,  are  still  preserved;  but  are  certainly  not 
the  productions  either  of  an  extraordinary  genius,  or  a  cor- 
rect writer.  At  lengrth  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and 
senate ;  in  whose  presence  he  made  a  speech,  which  was 
accompanied  with  such  beauty  of  eloquence,  and  such 
grace  of  person  and  manner,  that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  that  illustrious  body ;  and  nothing  was  talked  of  through 
the  whole  city  but  this  vara  in  (ems  avis,  this  prodigy  of 
nature.    He  held -likewise  disputations  on  the  subjects  of 
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theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  before  the  most 
eminent  professors,  and  large  multitudes  of  people.     His 
reputation  was  so  great,  that  the  desire  of  seeing  and  hear* 
ing  him  brought  together  a  yast  concourse  of  persons  from 
different  quarters  to  Venice.     It  may  be  collected  %om 
Manutius,  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  these 
demonstrations  of  his  abilities,    was  in   the  year   1580. 
During  his  residence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad  state  of 
health,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  four  months,  and 
before  he  was  perfectly  recovered^  he  went,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  to  Padua,  the  university  of  which  city  was 
at  that  time  in  great  reputation.    The  day  after  his  arrival, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place, 
at  the  house  of  Jacobus  Aloysius  Cornelius  ;  when  Crich* 
ton  opened  the  assembly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praise  of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the  company  who 
had  honoured  him  with  their  presence.     After  this,  he  dis* 
puted  for  six  hours  with  the  most  celebrated  professors,  on 
various  subjects  of  learning;  and  he  exposed,  in  particu- 
lar, the  errors  of  Aristotle,  and  his  commencktors,  with  so 
much  solidity  and  acuteness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
so  much  modesty,  that  he  excited  universal  admiration. 
In   conclusion,  he  delivered,   extempore,  an   oration  in 
praise  of  ignorance,  which  was  conducted  with  such  inge* 
nui^  and  elegance,  that  his  hearers  were  astonished.  This 
display  of  Crichton's  talents  was  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1581.     Soon  after,  he  appointed  another  day  for  disputa* 
tion  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua ;  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his  abilities,  for  that 
could  not  possibly  be  done,  but  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  some  persons,  who  were  not  present 
at  the  former  assembly.     However,  several  circumstances 
occurred,  which  prexented  this  meeting  from  taking  place. 
Such  is  the  account  of  Manutius ;  but  Imperialis  relates, 
that  he  was  infouned  by  his  father,  who  was  present  upon 
the  occasion,  that  Crichton  was  opposed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philosopher,  and  that  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  a  very  ho- 
nourable company,    and  even  of  his  antagonist  himself. 
Amidst  the  discourses  which  were  occasioned  by  our  young 
Scotchman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applauses  that  were 
bestowed  on  his  genius  and  attainments,  there  were  some 
persons  who  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit     For 
cfrer,  therefore,  to  confound  these  invidious  impugners  of 
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his  talents,  he  caused  a  paper  to  be  fixed  on  the  gates  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul's  cburchesy  in  which  he  offered  to 
prove  before  the  university,  that  the  errors  of  Aristotle, 
and  of  all  his  followers,  were  almost  innumerable  ;  and  that 
the  Matter  had  failed,  both  in  explaining  their  master's 
meaning,  and  in  treating  on  theological  subjects.  He 
promised  likewise  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathe- 
matical professors ;  to  dispute  in  all  thei  sciences  ;  and  to 
answer  to  whatever  should  be  proposed  to  him,  or  objected 
against  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathematical 
figures,  or  in  an  hundred  sorts  of  verses,  at  the  option  of 
bis  opponents.  According  to  Manutius,  C  rich  ton  sustain- 
ed this  contest  without  fatigue,  for  three  days;  during 
which  time  he  supported  his  credit,  and  maintained  his 
propositions,  with  such  spirit  and  energy,  that,  from  an 
unusual  concourse  of  people,  he  obtained  acclamations  and 
praises,  than  which  none  more  magnificent  were  ever  heard 
by  men. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  Crichton,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  transmitted,  through  sir  Thomas  Urqu- 
harr,  to  later  biographers,  is  of  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  bodily  courage  and  skill.  It  is  said,  that  at  Mantua 
there  was  at  this  time  a  gladiator,  who  had  foiled,  in  his 
travels,  the  most  famous  fencers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately 
killed  three  persons  who  had  entered  the  lists  with  him. 
'the  duke  of  Mantua  was  much  grieved  at  having  granted 
this  man  his  protection,  as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with 
such  fatal  consequences.  Crichton,  being  informed  of  his 
highness's  concern,  offered  his  service,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantua,  but  from  Italy,  and  to  fight 
him  for  fifteea  hundred  pistoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expose  such  an  accomplished  gentleman  to  so 
great  a  hazard,  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had  heard 
of  his  warlike  achievements,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal ; 
and,  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the  whole  court 
attended  to  behold  the  performance.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  combat,  Crichton  stood  only  on  his  defence ;  white 
the  Italian  made  his  attack  with  such  eagerness  and  fury, 
that,  having  over-acted  himself,  he  began  to  grow  weary. 
Our  young  Scotchman  now  seized  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking his  antagonist  in  return ;  which  he  did  with  so 
much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  he  rah  him  through  the 
body  in  three  different  places^  of  which  wounds  he  imme- 
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diately  died.  The  acclamations  of  the  spectators  were 
loud  and  extraordinary  upon  this  occasion ;  and  it  was 
acknowledged  by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  seen  art 
.grace  nature,  or  nature  second  the  precepts  of  art,  in  so 
lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  these  two  things  ac- 
complished on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory  of  tbe  action, 
Crichton  bestowed  the  prize  of  his  victory  upon  tbe  wi<* 
dews  of  the  three  persons  who  had  lost  their  lix^s  in  fight- 
ing with  the  gladiator.  It  is  asserted,  that,  in  consequence 
of  this,  and  his  other  wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of 
Mantua  made  choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  son  Vin« 
centio  di  Gronzaga,  who  is  represented  as  being  of  a  riotous 
temper  and  a  dissolute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  court.  Crichton,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to 
his  friends  and  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  di- 
version, framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  ex- 
posed and  ridiculed  all  the  weaknesses  and  failures  of  tbe 
several  employments  in  which  men  are  engaged.  This 
composition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
satires  that  was  ever  made  upon  mankind.  ,  But  the  most 
astonishing  part  of  the  story  is,  that  Crichton  sustained 
fifteen  characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own  play. 
Among  the  rest,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  philosopher,  the^ 
lawyer,  the  mathematician,  tbe  physician,  and  the  soldier, 
with  such  inimitable  grace,  that  ^every  time  he  appeared 
upon  the  stage  he -seemed  to  be  a  different  person  *. 

*  Thh  iB«y  be  no  improper  place  to  peripetia  of  this  drammatical  exercita* 

gireourreailersatpecirnenof  tlitftyle  tion,  by  the  ioclianted  traDsportation 

of  sir  Thomat  Urquhart,  one  of  Crich-  of  tbe  eyes  and  caret  of  its   specta- 

ton's  biofraphers,  a  style  whick,  while  bandal    auditorie,    one    would    have 

it  has  been  censured  by  aodem  cri-  swome  that  they  all  had  looked  with 

tics,  mnst  be  allowed  a  rery  happy  multiply tn^  glasses,    and    that  (like, 

imitatioo  of  tha  romaaces  which  turned  that  angel  m  the  Scripture,  whose  voice 

don  Qnixote's  brain,    and  is  ao  less  was  said  to  be  like  the  Toiee  of  a  mol- 

happily  employed  on    a  hero  whose  titude)  they  heard  in  him  alone  the 

escpleHt  are  euwally  romantic    Speak*  promiscuous  speeeb  of  fifteen  several 

fng  of  tbe  Sfteen  characters  played  actors ;  by  the  various  ravisbments  of 

by  Cridilaa,  sir  ThooMS  says,  **  Sum-  the  excellencies  whereof,  in  thefirolick- 

mening  all  hit  spiriti  together,  which  ness  of  a  jocund  straine  beyond  expeo- 

never  Imiled  to  be  ready  at  tbe  call  of  tation,  the  logofacinated  spirits  of  the 

to  worthy  a  commander,  he  did,  by  beholding   hearers     and     auricularie 

llieir    assistance,    to    conglomerate,  tpectaters,  were  so  on  a  sudden  ceazed 

aholBe,  mis,  and  interlace  the  gestures,  upon  in  their  risible  faculties  of  the 

inclinations,  actioet,  and  very  tones  of  toul,   and  all  their  vita|  motions  so 

the  speech  of  those  ftfteco  several  sorts  univertally  affected  in  thit  extremitie 

of  men  wbote  carriaget  be  did  per«  of  agitation,  that  to  avoid  the  inevita. 

annate,  into  an  inettimable  ellapodrida  ble  charmes  of  his  intoxicating  ejacu- 

of  immalerial  moreelt  of  divers  kiodt,  lations,    and  the  accumulative  iofiu. 

tnitable  to  the  very  Ambrotian  relish  ences  of  so  powerful!  a  transportation, 

of  the  Heliconiaa  njmpbt,  that  in  the  one  of  oy  lady  dutcheti  chief  maidB  of 
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From  behig  the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  dreadfuUtragedy.  One  night, 
during  the  time  of  carnival,  as  be  was  walking  along  the 
streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon  his  guitar,  be  was 
attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in  masks.  The  assailants 
found  that  they  had  no  ordinary  person  to  deal  with ;  for 
they  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  ground  against  him. 
In  the  issue,  the  leader  of  the  company,  being  disarmed, 

Eulled  off  bis  mask,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that 
e  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton'  immediately  fell  oa 
his  knees,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  his  mistake ;  al- 
leging, that  what  he  had  *done  was  only  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  that  if  Gonzaga  had  any  design  upon  his  life 
be  might  always  be  master  of  it  Then,  taking  his  own 
sword  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  the  prince,  who 
immediately  received  it,  and  was  so  irritated  by  the  affront 
which  he  thought  he  had  sustained  ^in  being  foiled  with  all 
his  attendants,  that  he  instantly  ran  Crichton  through  the 
heart. "  Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to  be 
guilty  of  so  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  action.  Some  have 
ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspected  Crich- 
ton to  be  more  in  favour  than  himself  with  a  lady  whom  he 
passionately  loved ;  and  sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  told  a 
story  upon  this  head  which  is  extravagant  and  ridiculous  in 
the  highest  degree.  Others,  with  greater  probability,  re- 
present the  whole  transaction  as  the  result  of  a  drunken 
frolic  ;  and  it  is  uncertain,  according  to  Iniperialis,  whether 
the  meeting  of  the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or 
design.  However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Crichton 
lost  his  life  in  this  rencontre.     The  time  of  his  decease  is 

honour,  by  tlM  Tehemencie  of  Uie  iht  ineffable  extasie  of  an  oTermat- 
sbock  of  tbote  incompreheniible  rap-  tered  apprehension,  fell  back  in  a 
turea,  bunt  forth  into  a  laughter,  to  svowo,  without  the  appearanee  of  any 
the  rupture  of  a  Teine  in  her  body ;  other  life  into  her,  then  what  by  the 
and  another  young  lady,  by  the,  irre-  most  refined  wits  of  theological  specu- 
tiiUble  violence  af  the  pleasure  un-  latera  is  conoeiTed  to  be  exeroed  by 
awares  infused,  where  the  tender  re-  the  purest  parts  of  the  separated  en* 
ceptibilitie  of  her  loo  too  tickled  fancie  telechies  of  blessed  saints  in  their  sub- 
was  least  able  to  hoM  out,  so  unpro-  limest  convertations  with  the  celestial 
Tidedly  was  surprised,  that  with  no  hierarchies :  this  accident  procured 
less  iinpetuositie  of  ridibundal  passion  the  incoming  of  an  apothecarie  with 
then  (as  hath  been  told)  occasioned  a  rettoratiTes,  as  the  other  did  that  of  a 
fracture  in  the  other  young  ladle's  surgeon,  with  oonsolidative  medica- 
modestie,  she,  not  able  longer  to  sup-  meats."  See  Sir  Johu  Hawkins's  Life 
port  the  well-beloved  burthen  of  so  of  Johnson,  and  Urquhart's  Tracts, 
eacessire  delight,  and  intransing  joys  p.  71-*76. 
•ffuoh  mercurial  exhilaratiooi,  tbrougl^ 
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said/  by  the  generality  of  his  biographers,  to  Save  been  in 
tlie  beginning  of  July  1583;  but  lord  Bucban,  most 
likely  in  consequence  of  a  more  accurate  inquiry,  fix^s  it 
to  the  same  month  in- the  preceding  year.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference likewise  with  regard  lo  the  period  of  life  at  which 
Crichton  died.  The  common  accounts  declare  that  he  vraa 
killed  in  the  thirty*second  year  of  his  age ;  but  Imperialis 
asserts  that  he  was  only  in  bis  twenty-second  when  that 
calamitous  event  took  place  ;  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by 
lord  Buchan.  Crighton's  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great 
and  general  lamentation.  If  the  foolish  ravings  of  sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  are  to  be  credited,  the  whole  court  of 
Mantua  went  three  quarters  of  a  year  into  mourning  for 
him ;  the  epitaphs  and  elegies  that  were  composed  upon 
his  death,  and  stuck  upon  his  hearse,  would  exceed,  if 
collectea,  the  bulk  of  Homer^s  works;  and,  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  his  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the 
bed-chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobil'r^,  repre«- 
senting  him  on  horseback,  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a 
book  in  the  other.  From  all  this  wonderful  account  we 
can  only  infer,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  that  Crich- 
ton was  a  youth  of  such  lively  parts  as  excited  great  pre-  * 
sent  admiration,  and  high  expectations  with  regard  to  his 
future  attainments,  lie  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  person, 
to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  exercises,  to  ba^e  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have 
enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and  retentive  memory,  and  to 
have  excelled  in  a  power  of  declamation,  a  fluency  of 
speech,  and  a  readiness  of  reply.  His  knowledge  likewise 
wa3  probably  very  uncommon  for  his  years ;  and  this,  in 
conjunction  with  his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  shine 
in  public  disputation.  But  whether  his.  knowledge  were  ac- 
curate or  profound,  may  justly  be  questioned;  and  it  may 
equally  be  doubted  whether  he  .would  have  arisen  to  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world, 
which,  however,  bis  early  and  untimely  death  prevented 
from  being  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.  ^ 

CRIGHTON,  or  CREIGHTON  (Robert),  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Dunkeid, 
in  Scotland,  in  1593,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  whence  in  1613  be  was  elected  to  Trinity  college, 

1  Biog.  BriL  principally  from  m  MS.  drawn  up  by  the  earl  of  B«chan.«-  . 
Mackenzie's  Soots  Writers,  fcc  flee 
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Cambridge,'  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was 
chosen  Greek  professor,  and  university  orator.  In  1633 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  and  was 
also  canon  residentiary,  prebendary  of  Taunton,  and  had  a 
living  in  Somersetshire.  In  1637  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  and,  as  reported,  was  made  dean  of  St. 
Burian,  in  Cornwall,  but  this  seems  doubtful.  In  the 
beginning  gf  the  rebellion.  Dr.  Crightou's  loyalty  en- 
dangered his  person  and  property,  and  to  save  the  former 
be  joined  the  kuig*s  troops  at  Oxford.  But  from  this  place 
lie  was:  obliged  afterwards  to  escape  into  Cornwall,  in  the 
dress  of  a  day-labourer,  and  contrived  to  go  to  Charles  IL 
abroad,  who  employed  him  as  his  chaplain,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  deanery  of  Wells,  of  which  he  took  possession 
/  at  the  restoration.  In  1670  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  held  until  his  death  Nov^ 
21,  1672.  He  was  accounted  a  man  of  much  learning,  and 
in  the  discharge  of.  his  duty  as  a  preacher,  reproved  the 
vices  of  the  court  with  great  boldness  and  plainness.  Hia 
mily  publica^on  was  a  translation  from  Greek  into  Latin,  of 
Sylvester  Syguropolus's  history  of  the  council  of  Florence;, 
Hague,  1660,  fol.  which  was  animadverted  upon  by  Leo 
Allatius,  to  whom  the  bishop  wrote  an  answer.  Wood  says 
he  has  some  sermons  in  print.  His  son,  who  was  chanter 
of  Wells,  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  in  1720. ' 

CRILLON  (Louis  de  Berthon  de),  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Italy,  esublished  in  the  comtat  Venaissin,  knight 
of  Malta^  and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  was 
born  in  1541,  and  entered  into  the  service  in  1557.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  con- 
tribu^  greatly  to  the  taking  of  that  place,  by  a  brilliant 
action  that  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  II.  He 
^  afterwards  signalized  himself  against  the  Huguenots,  or 
protestants,  at  the  battles  of  Dreux,  of  Jarnac,  and  of 
Moncontour,  in  1562,  1568,  and  1569.  The  youthful  hero 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  his  caravans,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  that  he  ws^s  made  choice 
of,  though  wounded,  to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to 
the  pope  and  to  the  king  of  France.  We  find  him  two 
Tears  afterwards,  in  1573,  at  the  siege  of  la  Rochelle,  and 
ID  almost  all  the  other  considerable  rencontres  of  that  pe-. 

1  Wood's  Fafti,  voL  I.  and  II. — Salmon's  Lires  of  the  Eof lish  Bishopsr^ 
Walker'i  Sufferioi    r"^  rUrjry.— Barwiuk's  Life,  p.  400. 
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riod.  He  every  where  shewed  himself  worthy  of  the  name 
usually  given  him  by  Henry  IV.  of  the  Brave  Crillon. 
Henry  111.  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  valour,  made 
him  knight  of  his  orders  in  15$5.  The  specious  pretences 
of  the  league,  the  mask  of  religion  which  it  put  on,  could 
never  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  brave  Crillon,  however  great 
his  antipathy  to  the  Huguenots.  He  rendered  important 
services  to  his  prince  in  the  affair  of  the  Barricades,  at 
Tours,  and  elsewhere.  Henrj  III.  ventured  to  propose  to  . 
Crillon  to  assassinate  the  duke  de  Guise^  a  rebellious  sub* 
ject  whom  he  was  afraid  to  put  to  death  by  the  ^word  of 
the  law.  Crillon  offered  to  fight  him ;  but  disdained  to 
hear  of  assassination.  When  Henry  IV.  had  made  the 
conquest  of  his  kingdom,  Crillon  was  as  faithful  to  him  as 
he  had  been  to,  his  predecessor.  He  repulsed  the  leaguers 
before  Boulogne.  The  army  of  Villars  having  invested 
Villebceuf  in  1592,  he  vigorously  defended  that  place, 
replying  to  the  besiegers,  on  their  summoging  the  besieged 
to  surrender,  "  Crillon  is  within,  and  the  enemy  without** 
Henry,  however,  did  but  little  for  him;  "because,"  said 
be^  "  I  was  sure  of  the  brave  Crillon ;  and  I  had  to  gain 
over  my  persecutors."  The  peace  of  Vervins  having  put 
an  end  to  the  wars  that  had  troubled  Europe,  Crillon  re- 
tired to  Avignon,  and  there  died,  in  the  exercises  of  piety 
and  penance,  the  2d  of  December  1615,  at  tl^e  age  of 
seventy-four.  Francis  Bening,  a  Jesuit,  pronounced  the 
discoorse  at  his  funeral :  a  piece  of  burlesque  eloquence, 
printed  in  1616,  under  the  title  of  "  Bouclier  d'Honneur,'* 
the  "  Buckler  of  Honour,"  and  reprinted  not  many  years 
since,  as  a  specimen  of  ridiculous  jargon.  Mademoiselle 
de  Lussoo  published  in  2^ol8.  12mo,  1757,  the  life  of  this 
hero,  called  by  his  contemporaries  Thommesans  peur  (the 
man  without  fear),  le  brave  des  braves  (the  bravest  of  the 
brave).  This  was  translated  into  English  by  Miss  Lomax, 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  after  being  revised  by  Richardson, 
the  author  of  Clarissa,  was  pubUshed  at  London,  4760,  ^ 
vols.  12mo.  Crillon  appears  to,  have  been  a  second  che- 
valier Bayard,  not  on  account  of  his  fantastic  and  sullea 
humour,  but  from  the  excellence  of  his  heart  and  his  at- 
tachment to  religion.  It  is  well  known  that  being  present 
one  day  at  a  sermon  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  when  the 
'  preacher  was  come  to  the  description  of  the  flagellation, 
Crillon,  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  enthusiasm,  put  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  crying  out,  <^  Where  wert  thou,  CriU 
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Ion  ?*^  These  sallies  of  courage,  the  effect  of  an  exuberant 
vivacity  of  temper,  engaged  him  too  frequently  in  duels, 
in  which  he  always  came  off  with  honour.     Two  instances 
are  recorded  of  an  intrepidity  highly  characteristic  of  Cril- 
Ion.     At  the  battle  of  Moncontour'in  1569,  a  Huguenot 
soldier  thought  to  serve  his  party  bv  dispatching  the 
bravest  and  most  formidable  of  the  catholic  generals.    la 
this  view  be  repaired  to  a  place  where  Crillon/  in  his  re- 
turn from  pursuing  the  fugitives,  must  necessarily  pass. 
The  soldier  no  sooner  perceived  him  than  he  drew  the 
trigger  of  his  piece.     Crillon,  though  severely  wounded  iu 
the  arm,  ran  up  to  the  assassin,  laid  hold  on  him,  and  was 
instantly  going  to  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword,  when 
the  soldier  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  begged  his  life. 
^^  I  grant  it  thee,*'  said  Crillon ;  ^^  and  if  any  faith  could 
be  put  in  a  man  diat  is  at  once  a  rebel  to  his  king,  and  an 
apostate  to  his  religion,  I  would  put  thee  on  thy  parole 
never  to  bear  arms  but  in  the  service  of  thy  sovereign.** 
The  soldier,  confounded  at  this  act  of  magnanimity,  swore 
that  he  would  for  ever  sh^e  off  all  correspondence  with 
the  rebels,  and  return  to  the  catholic  religion. — ^The  young 
duke  of  Guise,  to  whom  Henry  IV.  had  sent  him  at  Mar- 
seilles, was  desirous  of  trying  how  far  the  fortitude  of 
Crillon  would  go.     In  this  design  he  caused  the  alarm  to 
be  souncled  before  the  quarters  of  bis  brave  commander, 
and  two  horses  to  be  led  to  his  door.     Then,  running  up 
to  his  apartments,  pretended  that  the  enemy  was  master 
of  the  port  and  town,  and  proposed  to  him  to  make  hia 
escape,  that  he  might  not  swell  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
querors.    Though  Crillon  was  hardly  well  awake  when  he 
beard  these  tidings,  he  snatched  up  his  arms  without  the 
least  trepidation,  maintaining  that  it  was  better  to  die 
sword  in  hand,  than  survive  the  loss  of  the  place.     Guise, 
finding  it  impossible,  by  all  the  arguments  he  could  use,  to 
alter  his  resolution,  accompanied  him  out  of  the  chamber ; 
but,  when  they  were  about  the  middle  of  the  stairs,  he 
burst  out  into  a  violent  laughter,  which  plainly  discovered 
the  trick  to  Crillon.     He  then  put  on  a  graver  countenance 
than  when  he  thought  he  was  going  to  fight ;  and  griping 
the  duke  of  Guise  by  the  hand,  he  said,  with  an  oaUi,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  '^  Young  man,  never  again  amuse 
thyself  with  putting  to  the  test  the  heart  of  an  honest  man. 
Par  la  mort !  if  thou  hadst  found  me  weak,  I  would  have 
poignarded  thee  I**    After  these  words  he  retired  without 
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saying  any  thing  more^ — We  will  conclude  wiih  the  la- 
conic billet  written  to  bim  from  thelieid  of  battle  by  Henry 
IV.  af^er  the  victory  of  Arques,  where  Crillon  was  unable 
to  be  present :  ^^  Hang  thyself,  Crillon  !  We  have  been 
fighting  at  Arques,  and  thou  wert  not  there.  Adieu,  brave 
Crillon !  1  love  thee  whether  right  or  wrong."  ^ 

CRINESIUS    (Christopher),    a    learned    Bohemian, 
was  bom  at  Schlackowald,  in  1584,_and  after  receiving  the 
first  rudiments  of  education  at  home,  was  sent  in  1603, 
first  to  Jena,   and  afterwards  to  Wittemberg,  where  he 
studied  divinity,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  languages^ 
in  which  last,  particularly  the  oriental  languages,  he  be- 
came critically  skilled.     He  also  taught  the  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Wittemberg,  published  several  critical  works^ 
which  were  highly  esteemed,  and  had  for  his  pupils  many 
young  men  who  were  afterwards  authors  of  great  name. 
His  reputation  extending  to  Austria,  he  was  invited  in 
1614  to  become  pastor  at  Geschwend,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  until  he  was  induced  to  accent  the  pastoral  of- 
fice at  Muhlgrub,    the  residence  of  a  nobleman  named 
Fenzelius,  who  ofiered  him  the  situation,  with  a  liberal 
income ;   and  here,  probably,  he  would  have  spent  his 
<lays,  had  not  Ferdinand  H.  banished  all  Lutheran  preachers 
and  teachers,  which  obliged  him  to  go  to  Ratisbon,  and 
afterwards  to  Nuremberg.     He  was  then  made  professor  of 
divinity  at  AltdorfF,  which  he  enjoyed  only  four  years, 
dying  there,  of  what  his  biographers  call  the  falling  sick* 
ness,  (comitialis  morbus),  Aug.  28,  1629.     His  principal 
works  are,    1.    '*  A   Dissertation    on  the   Confusion    of 
Tongues."     2.  "  Exercitationes  Hebraicae."     3.  "  Gym- 
nasium &  Lexicon  Syriacum,'*  2  vols.  4to.     4.  ^^  Lingua 
Samaritica,''    4to.      5,    *<   Grammalica  Chaldaica,"    4to. 
6.  '<  De  auctoritate  verb!  divini  in  Hebraico  codice,**  Am* 
sterdam,  1664,  in  4to,  &c.* 

CRINITUS  (Peter),  or  more  properly  Peter  Ricci, 
an  Italian  scholar,  whose  memory  Mr.  Koscoe  has  rescued 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  his  biographers,  was  de- 
scended firom  the  noble  family  of  the  Ricci,  of  Florence, 
and,  when  young,  was  instructed  by,  and  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Politian.  He  afterwards  became  an  associate 
in  the  literary  and  convivial  meetings  at  the  palace  of  the   . 

>  Moi#i.^1>iet  Hist— Life  and  Heroic  Actions,  1760,  2  rob.  12mo. 
Boro'f  Sffi^w  Vironim,  toU  I.— Freberi  Theatruia* 
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Medici  at  Florence,  and  after  die  death  of  Lorenzo  stiH 
continued  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Picas  and  Politian  till 
the  death  of  these  distinguished  scholars,  in  1494.  After 
this  it  is  probable  that  be  quitted  his  native  place,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  commotions  which  soon  oc- 
curred, as  he  frequently  refers  in  bis  writings  to  the  la- 
bours and  misfortunes  which  he  sustained,  and  avows  his 
determination  to  return  to  his  literary  studies.  Some  part 
of  his  tin>e  he  appears  to  have  passed  at  Naples,  and  at 
Ferrara.  He  died,  according  to  Negri,  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years;  but 
his  writings  refer  to  many  events  beyond  that  period ;  and 
his  dedication  of  his  treatise  **  De  Poetis  Latinis'*  to  Cosmo 
dePazzi,  is  dated  in  1505,  which  period,  it  is  probable;^ 
be  did  not  long  survive.  His  death  was  the  issue  of  a  long 
'  sickness,  on  which  he  wrote  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  Latin 
ode,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  resigned  himself  to  his 
untimely  fate,  at  the  same  time  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
esteem  of  posterity  from  the  integrity  of  his  life  and  con- 
duct. The  principal  work  of  Crinitus,  **  De  Honesta  Dis- 
ciplina,*'  as  well  as  'his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets,  before 
mentioned,  Paris,  1520,  fol.  demonstrates  the  extent  of 
liis  learning,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  critical  taste.  His 
poetry,  all  of  which  is  in  the  Latin  language,  is  also  en- 
titled to  commendation,  and  is  frequently  introduced  by 
Mr.  Roscoe,  as  illustrating  the  public  transactions  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.' 

CRISPE  (Sir  Nicholas),  an  eminent  and  loyal  citizen 
in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  the  First,  and  king  Charles 
the  Second,  the  son  of  a  very  eminent  merchant  of  Lon- 
doh,  was  born  in  1598,  and  bred,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times,  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  busine^s^ 
though  heir  to  a  great  estate.  He  made  a  consider- 
able addition  to  this  by  marriage ;  and  being  a  man  of  an 
cnterprizing  genius,  ever  active  and  solicitous  about  new 
inventions  and  discoveries,  was  soon  taken  notice  of  at 
court,  was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  farmers  of 
the  king's  customs.  When  the  trade  to  Guinea  was  under 
great  difficulties  and  discouragements,  he  framed  a  project 
for  retrieving  it,  which  required  a  large  capital,  but  his 
reputation  was  so  great,  that  many  rich  merchants  willingly 
engaged  with  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design ;  and  to 

I  Roscoe*f  Leo.— Greftwell'f  Politiu.— Moreri.-^udi  Ooomatticoii. 
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give  a  good  eicample,  as  well  as  to  shew  that  he  meant  to  ad** 
here  to  the  work  that  he  had  once  taken  in  hand,  he  caased 
the  castle  of  Cormantyn  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  to  be  erected 
at  his  own  expence.  By  this  judicious  precaution,  and  by 
his  wise  and  wair  management  afterwards,'  himself  and  his 
associates  carried  their  trade  so  successfully,  as  to  divide 
amongst  them  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  When  the 
rebellion  began,  and  the  king  was  in  want  of  money,  sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  and  his  partners  in  the  farming  of  the 
customs,  upon  very  short  warning,  and  when  their  re- 
fusing it  would  have  been  esteemed  a  merit  with  the  par« 
liament,  raised  him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  once  *. 
After  the  war  broke  out,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dis- 
tractions with  which  it  was  attended,  he  continued  to  carry 
on  a  trade  to  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway, 
Moscovy,  and  Turkey,  which  produced  to  the  king  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides  keeping 
most  of  the  ports  open  and  ships  in  them  constantly  ready 
for  his  service.  All  the  correspondence  and  supplies  of 
arms  which  were  procured  by  the  queen  in  Holland,  and 
by  the  king's  agents  in  Denmark,  were  consigned  to  his 
care,  and  by  his  prudence  and  vigilance  safety  landed  in 
the  north,  and  put  into  the  bands  of  those^or  whom  they 
were  intended.  In  the  management  of  so  many  nice  and 
difficult  aflkirs,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  very  extensive 
correspondence,   for  which  he  hardly  ever  made  use  of 

*  It  will  unt,  #i  kept,  letiea  the  likesam.    «  Well,"  Mid  tirAbraliaia, 

▼alue  of  the  liberal  patriotism  of  tbt  **  this  tlien  if  tbe  worst  that  can  hap* 

IprttBent  race  of  London  cttizeaf ,  when  pen,  and  I  bless  Qod,  who  has  made 

tbey  are  toldt  that  their  exertions  and  me  able  to  pay  my  allegiance,  and  to 

privations  dnriof  the  present  disastrous  pay  for  it."    SomeUiing  of  the  same 

war,    are   not  without  a  precedent,  kind  was  insinuated  tu  sir  John  Jacob, 

Tbe  partners  of  sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  who  was  net  only  very  sincerely  loyal, 

BientioBed  abdre,  .^ere  sir  Abraham  but  a  man  of  a  warm  temper  and  a 

JDawes,  sir  John  Jacob,  and  sir  John  tender  heart.     "  What,"   said  he  in 

Wolttenbolme.    When  the  matter  was  reply,  **  shall  I  keep  ray  estate^  and 

pwposed  to  sir  Nkbolas,  he  said,  "  it  tee  the  kii^  want  wherewithal  to  pre« 

was  a  large  sua,  and  short  warning ,  tect  me  in  it?  If  it  please  God  to  bless 

hut  that  Providence  had  made  him  the  king,  though  I  give  him  all  I  have, 

ftMe,  and  his  doty  made  him  willing,  I  shall  be  no  loser ;  if  not,  though  I 

to  lay  iomn  his  proportion,  whenever  keep  all  I  have,  I  shall  be  no  saver.'* 

his  migesty  ealled  for  it."    Sir  Abrn-  Sir  John  Wolsteoholnse,  a  stout  and 


ham  Dawes  had  some  relations,  ^hoae  plain  man,  advanced  his  proportion, 

affeotione  leaned  to  the  repnhlican  as  he  afterwards  did  laiger  sums,  with- 

party,  and  who  besides  had  grmt  ex-  out  any  speeches.  He  and  sir  Nicholas 

pectations  from  hhn :  they  magaiSed  Crispe,  lived  to  see  the  restoration, 

the  sum  that  vat  desired,  the  aneer-  and  to  be  farmers  of  the  customs  again 

taiaty  of  its  bemg  repaid,   and  the  under  king  Charles  the  Second,  after 

danger  Uiat  it  would  be  Uken  m  by  they  and  the  rest  bad  paid  deeply  for 

farliuMit,  who  might  Msi  apon  the  thie  proof  of  thtir  loyalty. 
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cypher,  but  penned  hU  letmrs  in  gucb  a  peculiar  style,  as 
removed  entirely  his  intentions  from  the  apprehension  of 
bis  enemies,  and  yet  left  them  very  ihtelligibie  unto  those 
with  whom  he  transacted.  He  had  also  great  address  in 
bringing  any  thing  to  bear  that  he  had  once  contrived,  to  * 
which  it  contributed  not  a  little,  that  in  matters  of  secrecy 
and  danger  he  seldom  trusted  to  any  hands  but  his  own, 
and  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  disguises.  Sometimes,  when 
he  was  believed  to  be  in  one  place,  he  was  actually  at  ano- 
ther ;  letters  of  consequence  he  carried  in  the  disguise  of 
a  porter ;  when  he  wanted  intelligence  he  would  be  at  the 
water  side,  with  a  basket  of  flounders  upon  his  head,  and 
often  passed  between  London  and  Oxford  in  the  dress  of 
a  butter-woman  on  horseback,  between  a  pair  of  panniers* 
He  was  the  principal  author  of  a  well-laid  design  for  pub- 
lishing the  king's  commission  of  array  at  London,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  dishonourable,  so  far  as  sir  Nicholas 
Crispe  was  concerned,  which,  however.  Clarendon  inad- 
vertently confounds  with  another  design,  superinduced  by 
Mr.  Waller,  of  surprizing  the  parUament,  in  bringing 
which  to  bear  he  preceded  very  vigorously  at  first,  till, 
finding  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  matter  too  big  for  his 
management,  he  suddenly  lost  his  spirits,  and  some  of  the 
chief  men  in  the  house  of  commons  gaining  intelligence 
that  something  was  in  agitation  to  their  prejudice.  May 
31st,  1643,  they  presently  seized  Mr.  Waller,  and  drew 
from  him  a  complete  discovery,  which,  from  the  account 
they  published,  plainly  distinguished  thes^two  projects. 
By  the'  discovery  of  this  business,  sir  Nicholas  Crispe 
found  himself  obliged  to  declare  openljr  the  course  he 
meant  to  take ;  and  having  at  his  own  expence  raised  a 
regiment  of  horse  for  the  king's  service,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  head  of  it  as  remarkably  in  his  military,  as 
be  had  ever  done  in  his  civil  capacity.  When  the  siege 
of  Qloucester  was  resolved  on,  sir  Nicholas  Crispe  ^^s 
charged  with  his  regiment  of  horse  to  escort  the  king^s 
train  of  artillery  froiii  Oxford,  which  important  service  he 
very  gallantly  performed ;  but  in  the  month  of  September 
following,  a  very  unlucky  accident  occurred,  and  though 
the  circumstances  attending  it  clearly  justified  his  conduct 
to  the  world,  yet  the  concern  it  gave  him  was  such  as  he 
could  not  shake  oif  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  happened  to 
be  quartered  at  Rouslidge,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  one 
sir  James  Ennyon,  hart,  of  Northamptonshire,  and  some 
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friends  of  his  took  op  a  great  part  of  the  hotise,  though 
none  of  them  had  any  commands  in  the  army,  which,  how- 
eveir,  sir  Nicholas  bore  with  the  utmost  patience,  notwith- 
standing  he  was  much  incommoded   by  it     Some  time 
after,  certain  horses  belonging  to  those  gentlemen  were 
missing,  and  sir  James  Ennyon,  though  he  had  lost  none 
himself,  insinuating  that  some  of  sir  Nicholas's  troopers 
must  have  taken  them,  insisted  that  he  should  immediately 
draw  out  his   regiment,   that  search  might   be  made  for   , 
them.    Sir  Nicholas  answered  him  with  mildness,  and  offered 
him  as  full  satisfaction  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  but 
excused  himself  from  drawiMg  out  his  regiment,  as  a  thing 
impro[>er  and  inconvenient  at  that  juncture,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigned.     Not  content^  however,  sir  James  left 
faim  abruptly,  and  presently  after  sent  him  a  challense, 
accompanied  with  a  message  to  this  effect,  that  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  it,  he  would  pistol  him  against  the  wall. 
Upon  this,  sir  Nicholas  Crispe  taking  a  friend  of  his  with 
him,  went  to  the  place  appointed,  and  finding  sir  James^ 
Ennyon  and  the  person  who  brought  him  the  challenge, 
sir  Nicholas  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pacify  him;  but 
he  being  determined  to  receive  no  satisfaction,  utiless 
by  the  sword,  they  engaged,    and  sir  James  received  a 
wound  in  the  rim  of  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  in  two 
days.      Before  this,   however,    he  sent  for  sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  and  was  sincerely  reconciled  to  him.     Upon  the 
2d  of  Octobef  following,  sir  Nicholas  was  brought  to  a 
court-martial  for  this  unfortunate  affair,  and  upon  a  full 
examination  of  every  thing  relating  to  it,  was  most  honour* 
ably  acquitted.     He  continued  to  serve  with  the  same  zeal 
and  fidelity  during  1644,  and  in  the  spring  following;  but 
when  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  commenced,  the  parliament 
thought  fit  to  mark  him,  as  they  afterwards  did  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  treaty,  by  insisting  that  he  should  be  rembved 
from  his  majesty's  presence ;  and  a  few  months  after,  on 
April  16th,  164f^  they  ordered  his  large  house  in  Bread- 
street  to  be  sold,  which  for  many  years  belonged  to  his 
family.     Neither  was  this  stroke  of  their  vengeance  judged 
a  sufficient  punishment  for  his  offences^  since  having  re* 
solved  to   grant  the  elector  palatine  a  pension  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  they  directed  that  two  thousand 
should  be  applied  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  re«> 
mainder  made  up  out  of  the  estates  of  lord  Culpeper  and 
sir  Nicholas  Crispe*     Sir  Nicholas  finding  himself  no  longer 
Vol.  XI  C 
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io  a  capacity  to  render  his  majesty  any  service,  tbougbt  it  ex« 
pedient  to  preserve  himself;  and  in  April  1646  embarked 
with  lord  Culpeper  and  colonel  Monk  for  France,  but  as  he 
had  many  rich  relations  who  had  interest  with  those  in  power, 
they  interposed  in  bis  favour;  and  as  sir  Nicholas  perceived 
that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  royal  cause  abroad,  he 
^  did  not  look  upon  it  as  any  deviation  from  his  duty,  to  return 
and  live  quietly  at  home.  Accordingly,  having  submitted  to 
a  composition,  be  came  back  to  London,  to  retrieve  his  shat*- 
tered  fortunes,  and  very  soon  engaged  again  in  business, 
with  the  same  spirit  and  success  as  before.  In  this  season  of 
prosperity  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  wants  of  Charles  11. 
but  contributed  cheerfully  to  his  relief,  when  his  affairs 
seemed  to  be  in  the  most  desperate  condition.  After  the 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  was  instrumental  in  recon- 
ciling many  to  their  duty,  and  so  well  were  his  principles 
known,  and  so  much  his  influence  apprehended,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  that  the  royalists  in  and  about  London 
should  sign  an  instrument  signifying  their  inclination  to 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  he  was  called  upon,  and 
very  readily  subscribed  it.  He  was  also  principally  con- 
cerned in  bringing  the  city  of  London,  io  her  corporate 
capacity,  to  give  the  encouragement  that  was  requisite  to 
leave  general  Monk  without  any  difficulties  or  suspicion 
as  to  the  sincerity  and  unanimity  of  their  inclinations.  It 
was  therefore  very  natural,  after  reading  the  king^s  letter 
and  declaration  in  common*council,  May  3d,  1660,  to 
think  of  sending  some  members  of  their  own  body  to  pre- 
sent their  duty  to  his  majesty ;  and  having  appointed  nine 
aldermen  and  their  recorder,  they  added  sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  with  several  other  worthy  persons,  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  king  might  receive  the  more  satisfaction 
from  their  sentiments  being  delivered  by  several  of  those 
who  had  suffered  deeply  in  his  own  and  in  his  father's 
cause.  His  majesty  accordingly  received  these  gentlemen 
very  graciously,  as  a  committee,  and  afterwards  testified 
to  them  separately  the  sense  he  had  of  their  past  services, 
and  upon  bis  return,  sir  Nicholas  Crispe  and  sir  John  Wolr 
stenholme,  were  re-instated  as  farmers  of  the  customs. 
Sir  Nicholas  was  now  in  years,  and  somewhat  in6rm,  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  at  his  noble  country  seat  near 
Hammersmith,  where  he  was  in  some  measure  the  founder 
of  the  chapel,  and  having  an  opportunity  of  returning  thm 
^ligation  he  had  received  from  some  of  bis  relations^  he 
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procured  for  them  that  indemnity  from  the  king,  gratis^ 
for  which  he  bad  so  dearly  paid  during  the  rebellion.  The 
last  testimony  he  received  of  his  royal  master's  favour,  waa 
his  being  created  a  baronet,  April  ISth,  1665,  which  he 
did  not  long  survive,  dying  February  26th,  the  next  year^ 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  very  larg^ 
estate  to  his  grandson,  sir  Nicholas  Crispe.  His  corpse 
was  interred  with  his  ancestors,  in  the  parish  church  of  St» 
Mildred,  in  Bread-street,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  reverend  and  learned  kinsman  Mr.  Crispe^ 
of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  But  his  heart  was  sent  to  the 
chapel  at  Hammersmith,  wherp  there  is  a  short  and  plaia 
inscription  upon  a  cenotaph  erected  to  his  memory;  or 
rather  upon  that  monument  which  himself  erected  in  grate- 
ful  commemoration  of  king  Charles  I.  as  the  inscriptioa 
placed  there  in  sir  Nicholases  Jife-time  tells  us,  under 
which,  after  bis  decease,  wa^  placed  a  small  white  marble 
urn,  upon  a  black  pedestal,  containing  his  heart.^ 

CRISP  (Tobias),  a  puritan  writer  of  considerable  emi^ 
nence,  the  third  son  of  £llis  Crisp,  esq.  an  alderman,  and 
probably  related  to  the  family  of  the  subject  of  the  pi«^ 
cediog  article,  was  born  in  Bread-street,  London,  in  1 600, 
and  educated  at  Eton-school.  He  afterwards  went  to. Cam- 
bridge, where  be^  studied  until  be  took  his  degree  of  B.  A* 
and  was,  on  his  removal  to  Oxford,  *^  for  the  accomplishr 
^ent,''  says  Wood,  <^  of  certain  parts  of  learning,"  incor- 
porated in  the  same  degree  as  a  member  of  Baliol-coll^e, 
in  the  end  of  Feb.  1626,  and  the  degree  was  completed, 
by  him  in  the  act  following,  July  1627.  .In  this  year  be 
M^ks  presented  to  thfd  reptory  of  Newingtou  Butts,  near 
Sootbwark,  but  enjoyed  the  living  only  a  few  months, 
being  removed  on  account  of  a  simonia^al  contract.  In 
the  same  year,  howevejr,  be  became  recU>r  of  BrinkworUi, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  a  few  years  after  proceeded  I>.  D.  At 
Brinkworth  he  was  much  follpwed  for  his  edifying  manner 
of  preaching,  and  for  Im  great  hospitality.  But  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  being  note^  among  those 
who  were  inclined  to  favour  the  republicans,  he  met  with 
such  harsh  treatment  from  the  king's  soldiers,  as  obliged 
him  to  repair  to  London,  where  bU  preachings  although 
at  fiiBt  acceptable^  was  sooo  accuied  of  leaoing  to  Anti- 

^  Biof .  'BmLf^UofdH  tf entf trt«T-|:«yioiu>  Bwktmh  ^*  ^  with  a  ine 
portrait. 
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nomianisiDi  and  involved  him  with  many  of  his  bre^ren  in 
a  controversy.     He  was  baited,  says  Wood,  by  fifty-twa 
opponents,  in  a  grand  dispute  concerning  the  freeness  of 
the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  this  encounter, 
which  was  eagerly  managed  on  his  part,  he  contracted  a 
disease  that'^brought  him  to  his  grave.    This  disease,  com- 
municated by  infection,  and  probably  nowise  connected 
with  the  eagerness  of  his  dispute,  was  the  small-pox,  of 
which  he  died  Feb.  27,  1642,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street.     In  his  last  sickness, 
he  stvowed  his  firm  adherence  in  the  doctrines  he  had 
preached.     The  dispute  mentioned  by  Wood,  was  pro- 
bably carried  on  in  person,  or  in  the  pulpit,  for  we  do  not 
find  that  he  published  any  thing  in  his  life-time  ;  but,  after 
^  his  death,  three  4to  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  printed 
by  his  son,  under  the  title  of  "  Christ  alone  exalted,"  con- 
taining in  all  forty-two  sermons.     W^ien  they  appeared, 
we  are  told,  that  the  Westminster  assembly  proposed  to 
bave  them  burnt ;  and  although  we  do  not  find  that  this  was 
done,  Flavel,  and  other  non-conformists,  endeavoured  to 
expose  the  danger  of  some  of  his  sentiments.     Here,  pro- 
bably,   the  controversy  might  have  rested,    had  not  his 
works  been  again  published  about  the  revolution,  by  one 
of  bis  sons,  with  additions.     This  excited  a  new  contro- 
versy, confined  almost  entirely  to  the  dissenters,  but  in 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  body  took  a  part, 
and  carried  it  on  with  an  asperity  which  produced  consi- 
derable disunion.     In  particular  it  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  the  weekly  lecture  established  at  Pinners'-hall,  and  the 
congregation  mostly  inclining  to  Dr.  Crisp's  sentiments, 
the  minority  seceded,  and  began  a  weekly  lecture  at  Sal- 
ters'-hall.     The  principal  writers  in  this  controversy  were 
Williams,    Edwards,    Lorimer,    &c.    against   Crisp;    and 
Chauncey,  Mather,  Lobb,  &c.  for  him ;  and  after  a  con- 
test of  seven  years,  they  rather  agreed  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  than  came  to  a  decision.    The  truth  appears  to 
have  been,  that  Crisp  was  extremely  unguarded  in  many 
of  his  expressions,  but  was  as  far  as  the  fiercest  of  his  an- 
tagonists ifirom  intending    to  support  any  doctrine  that 
tended  to  licentiousness.     A  very  full  account  of  the  whole 
controversy  may  be  seen  in  the  last  of  our  authorities.' 

»  AUi.  Ox.  voU  II.— Lyioiii's  Enriroiit,  vol.  I.— Bogne't  Hlstorj  of  the  Dit* 
seiiten>  vol.  L  p.  S99. 
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tlRISPIN  (Gilbert),  abbot  of  Westminster  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  was  born  in  Normandy,  of 
a  considerable  family,  and  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Bee,  under  Lanfranc,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter** 
^ury,  who  was  then  prior  of  that  convent,  and  taught  the 
liberal  arts  with  great  reputation.  In  this  seminary  Cris-» 
pin  became  a  monk,  under  Anselm,  who  was  at  that  time 
abbot.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  both  these  eminent 
man,  the  former  of  whom,  after  his  advancement  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  sent  for  him  to  England,  and  made 
him  abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  Lanfranc 
parted  with  him  reluctantly,  and  continued  to  correspond 
with  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Crispin  was  abbot  of  West- 
minster thirty-two  years,  during  which  he  was  sent  on  dif- 
ferent embassies  by  king  Henry  I.  Leland  says,  that  he 
was  some  time  at  Rome,  probably  on  some  ecclesiastical 
srrand.  He  died  in  1117,  and  was  buried  in  the  south 
part  of  ^e  great  cloisters.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  who 
give  him  the  character  of  a  very  learned  and  pious  eccle- 
siastic, attribute  a  great  many  works  in  divinity  to  him,  of 
which  we  know  of  one  only  that  was  published,  **  De  fide 
ecclesis,  contra  Judasos,"  Cologne,  1537,  and  Paris,  1678^ 
with  Anselm's  works.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  disputa- 
tion which  he  held  with  a  very  learned  Jew  at  Mentz, 
whose  arguments,  with  his  own,  he  drew  up  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue.  ^ 

CRISPIN,  orCRESPIN  (John),  an  ingenious  printer 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  native  of  Arras,  was  ori- 
ginally clerk  to  Charles  du  Moulin,  and  admitted  advocate 
to  the  parliament  of  Paris;  but  afterwards,  forming  a 
friendship  with  Beza,  he  embraced  the  reformed  religion, 
and  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  gained  great  reputation 
by  his  printing,  and  died  of  the  plague,  1572.  Crispin 
was  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  Geneva,  1562,  4to,  and 
reprinted  in  folio.  He  also  published  a  martyrplogy  under 
the  title  of  "  Histoire  des  vrais  temoings  de  la  verit6,  &c, 
depuis  Jean  Hus,  jusqu^au  tems  present,"  ibid.  1570,  fol. 
and  reprinted  in  1582,  1597,  and  1609.  Moreri  and  Fop-* 
pen,  while  they  allow  Crispin's  merit  as  a^man  of  learning 
and  an  useful  and  accurate  printer,  cannot  forgive  him  for 
thi9  last  publication.' 

'  Leland. — Bale. — PiU.— Tanner. 

^  0«D,  DlcL— Moreri. — Foppen  Bibl.  Belg, 
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CRISPUS  (Anthony),  a  dmne  and  physician,  was  bom 
Jane  11,  1600,  at  Trapani,  a  town  in  Sicily,  and  received 
the  early  part  of  his  medical  education  under  his  fathei^ 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  practice,  and  became  one  of  the 
Inost  popular  physicians  of  his  time.  Some  years  before  . 
his  death,  whtbh  happened  in  1688,  he  united  the  oiGce  of 
priest  to  that  of  physician,  and  retired  altogether  from 
business.  Among  his  publications  are :  **  In  lethargum 
febri  superrenientem  acutae,  Commentarii  duo,'*  Panortni, 
1668,  4to,  and  **  De  sputo  sanguinis  a  partibus  corporis 
infirmis,  supervenientis  cum  Tussi,  &c.''  1682,  4to,  the 
practice  recommended  in  which  has  been  very  little  altered 
since  his  time.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  cure  of 
infectious  fever  by  ventesection  and  cathartics,  the  mode 
«ow  recommended  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  another  on  the 
most  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  the  island,  with  an  ex- 
amination of  their  constituent  parts. ' 

CRISPUS,  or  CRISPO  (John  Baptist),  an  Italian  di- 
Tine  and  poet,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Gal- 
lipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having  entered  into 
the  church,  his  merit  procured  him  the  friendship  of  many 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  particularly  of 
the  cardinal  Jerome  Seripando,  to  whom  he  was  for  some 
«  time  secretary;  and  he  was  also  in  great  request  as  a  teacher 
of  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and  theology.  He  died  about 
1595",  at  the  time  when  pope  Clement  VIII.  intended  to 
have  promoted  him  to  a  bishopric.  His  principal  work  is 
a  piece  of  criticism,  much  admired  in  his  time,  '^  De 
ethnicis  philosophis  caut^  legendis,'*  Rome,  1594,  folio. 
Crispus^s  other  works  are  two  orations  concerning  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  printed  at  Rome  in  1594,  4to.  *^  De 
Medici  Laudibus,  Oratio  ad  cives  suos  Gallipolitanos,'* 
Rome,  1591,  4to.  The  "Life  of  Sannazarius,"  Rome, 
1583,  reprinted  at  Naples  in  1633,  8vo.  A  draught  or 
Ikiap  of  the  city  of  Gallipoli,  dedicated  to  Flaminio  Carac* 
cioli  January  the  1st,  1591.  Some  of  his  Italian  poems 
are  in^a  collection  published  by  Scipio  de  Monti,  under 
the  title  "  Le  Rime,''  &c.  1585,  4to.* 

CRITOPYLUS.     See  METROPHANES. 

CROCUS,  RICHARD.     See  CROKE. 

CROESE  (Gerard),  a  protestant  divine,  and  author  of 
a  **  History  of  the  Quakers,"  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  April 

}  Moreri-^p^Hiller.— »Rec»'»  Cyclopiedi*.  %  Gra.  Diot— Moreri. 
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17 y  1642.     He  was  partly  edacated  there,  but  principally 
at  Leyden,  where  he  studied  polite  literature  under  Gro- 
Bovius  and   Honiius,   and  divinity  under   Cocceius  .and 
Hoornbek.     He  then  accompamed  the  son  of  admiral  de 
Ruyter  to  Smyrna,  and  on  bis  return  came  to  England, 
and  bad  tome  intention  of  residing  at  Norwich,  but  pre- 
ferring his  own  country,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
garrison  of  Ypres,  and  pastor  of  the  church  of  Alblas  near 
Dort,  where  lie  died  May  10,  1710,     His  principal  work 
was  his  <<  History  of  the  Quakers,'^    entitled  <'  Historia 
Quakeriana,'*  Amst  1695,  8vo,  and  translated  into  English 
1696.     It  does  not  appear  that  this  history  gave  much  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  sect,  and  it  is  certainly  very  inferior  to 
that  of  Sewell,  who  furnished  him  with  some  materials,  of 
which,  according  to  Sewell,  he  did  not  make  a  judicious 
use.     It  was  also  answered  by  a  quaker  at  Amsterdam,  in' a 
work  entitled  **  Dilucidationes  quo&dam  vald^  necessarian 
in  Gerardi  Croesii  Hist."  1696,  8vo.     Croese's  other  pub-» 
lication,  a  singular  mixture  of  misapplied  learning  and 
fanciful  criticism,  is  entitled  ^'  Homeros  Hebrieus,  sive 
Historia  Hebrasorum  ab  Homero,  Hebraicis  hominibus  ac 
sententiis  conscripta,  in  Odyssea  et  Iliade,  exposita  et  iU 
lustrata,*'  Dort,  1704.     Perizonius,  and  after  him  Saxius, 
conceives  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  foolish  than 
this  book,  in  which  probably  our  readers  will  agree,  when 
they  are  told  that  his  object  is  to  prove  that  the  Odyssey 
contains  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  ages, 
Ipd  the  Iliad  is  an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jericho.     Croese  left  also  some  dissertations.^ 

CROFT  (Sir  Herbert),  the  son  of  Edward  Croft,  esq. 
of  a  very  ancient  family  at  Croft-castle  in  Herefordshire, 
was  educated  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
member  of  parliament  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  waited  on  him  at 
Theobalds,  and  his  majesty  being  informed  of  his  family 
and  personal  merits,  he  was  honoured  with  knighthood. 
After  he  had  lived  fifty-two  years  as  a  protestant,  he  be-» 
came  a  member  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  going, 
over  to  Doway,  had  an  apartment  in  the  monastery  of  the 
English  Benedictines,  and,  as  some  say,  became  a  lay 
brother  of  the  order.     After  residing  here  about  five  years 

*  Mor(>ri.-*Dict.  Hist— NioeroD.-»Saxii  OttOiiMSt.— Prefiice  to  Scwell*$  Hirt. 
of  the  Quakers. 
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tie  died  April  10,  1622,  a  rare  example,  say6  his  popish 
biographer,  of  piety  and  resolution.  He  left  four  sons : 
William,  also  knighted  and  a  colonel  in  the  civil  wars,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  in  1645  ;  James  and  Robert,  both  co-r 
lonels ;  and  Herbert,  the  subject  of  the  following  article. 
He  wrote,  1.  *^  Letters  persuasive  to  his  wife  and  children,  to 
take  upon  them  the  Catholic  religion,"'  Doway,  16J9,  12mo. 
8.  '^  Arguments  to  show  that  the  church  in  communion 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  is  the  true  church;  against  Dr. 
Field's  four  books  of  the  church,*'  1619.  3.  "  Reply  to 
the  answer  of  his  daughter  (Mary)  which  she  made  to  a 
paper  of  his,  sent  to  her  concerning  the  Roman  church,'* 
1619,  12mo,  255  pages.  This  must  be  a  very  rare  book 
if,  according  to  Wood,  eight  copies  only  were  printed.^ 

CROFT  (Hbrbert),  an  eminent  prelate,  and  third  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  Oct.  18,  1603,  at  Great  Mil- 
ton near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  house  of  sir  WiU 
liam  Green,  his  mother  being  then  on  a  journey  to  Lon-» 
don.  In  his  thirteenth  year  be  was  sent  to  Oxford ;  but , 
upon  bis  father's  embracing  the  popish  religion,  and  re-  . 
moving  to  Doway,  he  was  taken  there,  and  after  some 
time  sent  to  the  English  college  of  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer's ; 
where  he  was  not  only  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome» 
but  persuaded  also  to  enter  into  the  order.  Some  time 
before  his  father's  death  in  1622,  he  was  sent  back  into 
England,  to  transact  some  family  affairs;  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham,  he  was  by 
hip  brought  back  to  the  church  of  England.  At  the  desiqf 
of  Dr.  Laud,  he  went  a  second  time  to  Oxford,  and  was 
admitted  a  student  H)f  Christ-church ;  and  the  university 
generously  allowing  the  time  be  had  spent  abroad  to  be 
included  in  his  residence,  he  soon  after  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  entered  into  orders,  and  became  minister  of  a  church 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  rector  of  Harding  in  Oxfordshire. 
August  1639  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Salisbury;  and  the  year  after  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  the 
year  after  a  canon  of  Windsor.  In  1644  he  was  nominated 
dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Anne  Brown, 
the  daughter  of  his  predecessor,  though  in  constant  peril 

*  AUi.  Ox.  y^l  I.*-Dodd's  C^  Histr-ITiog.  Brit,  note  io«rt.  Herbert  Cro^ 
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of  bis  tiben  small  fortnney  and  sometimes  of  his  life.  He 
suffered  extremely  for  bis  loyalty  to  Charles  I ;  but  at 
lengthy  in  1659,  by  the  successive  deaths  of  his  two  elder 
brothers,  became  possessed  of  the  family-estate.  At  the 
restoration  be  was  reinstated  in  his  preferments ;  jand  Dec 
2,  1661,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  which  he  never 
would  quit,  tbough  he  was  offered  a  better  see  more  than 
once.  He  became  afterwards,  about  1667,  dean  of  the 
royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and  then  resigned  it; 
being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but  small  effects 
from  his  pious  endeavours.  He  then  retired  to  his  diocese, 
'where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  discipline  he  was  strict 
in  recommending  to  others;  and  was  much  beloYed  for 
his  constant  preaching,  hospitable  temper,  and  extensive 
charity.  He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  some  things 
in  the  church,  which ^he  thought  abuses,  and  not  tending 
to  edification.  He  was  very  scrupulous  in  his  manner  of 
admitting  persons  into  orders,  and  more  especially  to  the 
priesthood ;  and  he  refused  to  admit  any  prebendaries  into 
bis  cathedral  church,  except  such  as  lived  within  his  diocese, 
that  the  duty  of  the  church  might  not  be  neglected,  and 
that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be  a  comfortable  ad- 
dition to  a  small  living.  In  al^these  resolutions,  it  is  said, 
he  continued  inflexible. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  so  intent  upon  his  private  < 
concerns  in  his  diocese,  but  that  be  shewed  himself  ready 
to  serve  the  public  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power. 
Accordingly,  in  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the  non-con-^ 
formists  was  at  it^  height,  and  the  breach  so  artfully  widened 
that  the  Roman  catholics  entertained  hopes  of  entering 
through  it,  he  published  a  piece,  entitled, .  <<  The  Naked 
'  Truth;  or,  the  true  state  of  the  primitive  church,*^  4to,  which 
was  printed  at  a  private  press,  and  addressed  to  the  lords 
and  commons  assembled  in  parliament.  This,  though  no 
more  than  a  small  pamphlet  of  four  or  five  sheets,  excited 
an  uncommon  degree  of  attention,  and  was  read  and 
studied  by  all  people  of  sense  and  learning  in  the  kingdom. 
The  author^s  design  was  to  recommend  to  the  legislature 
measures  for  reconciling  the  differences  among  protestants, 
and  for  securing  the  church  against  the  attempts  of  papists. 
He  begins  with  articles  of. faith;  and  having  shewn  the 
danger  of  imposing  more  than  are  necessary,  especially  as 
terms  of  communion,  be  proceeds  next  through  all  the 
great  points  in  dispute  between  the  church  of  England  and 
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those  that  dissent  from  her :  labouring  to  prove  through* 
out,  that  protestants  differ  about  nothing  that  can  truly  be 
ttj^d  essential  to  religion ;  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  union^ 
compliances  would  be  more  becoming,  as  well  as  more  ef* 
factual,  than  enforcing  uniformity  by  penalties  and  perse- 
cution. The  whole  is  written  with  the  best  intentions,  aud 
with  great  force  of  argument :  nevertheless  it  was  attacked 
with  great  zeal  by  some  of  the  clergy,  particularly  by  Dr. 
Turner,  master  of  St  John^s  college  in  Cambridge,  in  hit 
Animadversions  on  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Naked  Truth  ;** 
1676,  4to.  This  was  answered  by  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  entitled,  "  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  Diviue  in  Mode  ;** 
in  which  after  descending,  as  the  title  shows,  to  personal 
ridicule,  he  says,  that  bishop  Croft's  work  is  a  treatise, 
which,  "  if  not  for  its  opposer,  needs  no  commendation, 
being  writ  with  thit  evidence  and  demonstration  of  truth, 
that  all  sober  men  cannot  but  give  their  assent  and  consent 
to  it  unasked.  It  is  a  book  of  that  kind,  that  no  Christian 
can  scarce  peruse  it,  without  wishing  himself  to  have  been 
the  author,  and  almost  imagining  that  he  is  so :  the  con- 
ceptions therein  being  of  so  eternal  idea,  that  every  man 
finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind.** 
Many  other  pamphlets  wer^  written  against  '<  The  Naked 
Truth ;"  but  the  author  did  not  vouchsafe  them  any  reply, 
and  it  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  read  and  re^ 
printed. 

This  was  the  first  thing  bishop  Croft^published,  except 
two  sermons  :  one  on  Isaiah  xxvii.  verse  last,  preached  be- 
fore the. house  of  lords  upon  the  fast-day,  Feb.  4,  1673  ; 
the  other  before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  April  12,  1674,  on 
Philipp.  i.  21.  In  1678  he  pubhshed  a  third  sermon, 
preached  Nov.  4,  at  the  cathedral  church  in  Hereford,  and 
entitled,  *^  A  second  call  to  a  farther  Humiliation.'*  The 
year  after  he  published  "  A  Letter  written  to  a  friend  con- 
cerning popish  idolatry  :**  and  also  a  second  impression, 
corrected,  witli  additions,  of  his  *^  Legacy  to  his  diocese  ; 
or  a  short  determination  of  all  controversies  we  have  with 
the  papists  by  God's  holy  word,''  4to.  Besides  the  epistle 
to  all  the  people  within  his  diocese,  especially  those  of  the 
city  of  Hereford,  and  a  preface,  this  work  consists  of 
three  sermons  upon  John  v.  39.  "  Search  the.  scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life ;"  and  a  supple- 
ment, together  with  a  tract  concerning  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Snpper,  promised  in  the  preface.    This  work 
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was  calculated  by  him  to  preserve  the  people  of  his  diocese 
from  the  snares  of  popish  missionaries,  who  were  then 
▼ery  active  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  1685  be  published 
some  animadversions  on  a  book  entitled  ^^  The  Theory  of 
the  Earth ;"  and  in  1633,  ^'  A  Short  Discourse  concerning 
the  reading  bis  majesty's  late  declaration  in  Churches.^* 
This,  which  was  the  last  employment  of  his  pen,  was* 
shewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to  king  James ;  who  ordered 
so  much  of  the  discourse,  as  concerned  the  reading  of  the 
declaratiori,  %o  be  published  to  the  world,  and  the  rest  to 
be  suppressed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  viewtf  with  which 
that  declaration  had  been  set  forth.  It  is  remarkable  of 
this  excellent  prelate,  that  he  had  taken  a  resolution  soma 
years  before  his  death,  of  resigning  his  bishopric ;  to  which, 
it  seems,  he  was  moved  by  some  scruples  of  conscience. 
His  motives  he  expressed  in  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet ;  who,  however,  in  an  answer,  persuaded  him  to  con- 
tinue his  episcopal  charge  with  his  usual  earnestness  and 
vigour.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  May  18',  1691, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  with  thid  short  in- 
scription over  his  grave-stone :  '^  Depositum  Herberti 
Croft  de  Croft,  episcopi  Herefordensis,  qui  obiit  18  die 
Mail  A.  D.  1691,  setatis  suae  88 ;  in  vitSL  conjuneti:''  that 
is,  **  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Herbert  Croft  of 
Croft,  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  May  18,  1691,  in 
the  88th  year  of  bis  age ;  in  life  united."  The  last  words, 
**  in  life  united,"  allude  to  his  lying  next  dean  Benson,  at 
the  bottom  of  whose  grave-stone  are  these,  <^  in  morte  non 
divisi,"  that  is,  "  in  death  not  divided :"  the  two  grave- 
stones having  hands  engraven  on  them,  reaching  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  joined  together,  to  signify  the  lasting 
and  uninterrupted  friendship  which  subsisted  between  these 
two  reverend  dignitaries. 

As  bishop  Croft  lived,  so  he  died,  without  the  least 
tincture  of  that  popery  which  he  had  contracted  in  bis 
youth,  as  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his 
will :  **  I  do,**  says  he,  "  in  all  humble  manner  most 
heartily  thank  God,  that  he  hath  been  most  graciously 
pleased,  by  the  light  of  his  most  holy  gospel,  to  recall  me 
from  the  darkness  of  gross  errors  and  popish  superstitions, 
into  which  I  was  seduced  in  my  jrounger  dajrs,  and  to  set- 
tle me  again  in  the  true  ancient  catholic  and  apostolic 
faith,  professed  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I  was 
\H>vn  ^nd  baptized;  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die/*  &c.    H^ 
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liad  one  only  son,  Herbert,  who  was  educated  in  Magda* 
len  college,  Oxford,  was  created  baronet  by  Charles  IL 
Nov.  1671,  and  was  twice  knight  of  the  shire  in  the  reign 
of  king  William.  He  died  1720,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Archer,  and  he  by  his  son  and  namesake, in  176 1^ 
who  dying  in  1792,  without  male  issue,  the  title  descended 
to  the  rev.  Herbert  Croft,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
literary  world.* 

CROFT  (William),  a  musician,  was  born  at  Nether- 
Eatington  in  Warwickshire,  about  1657.  He  was  educated 
in  the  royal  chapel  under  Dr.  Blow,  and  became  organist 
at  St.  Anne's,  Westminster.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a 
gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal,- and  in  1704* 
organist  of  the  same.  In  1708  he  succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as 
master  of  the  children,  and  composer  to  the  chapel  royal^ 
and  also  as  organist  at  Westminster-abbey.  In  1712  he 
published,  but  without  his  name,  **  Divine  Harmony,  or  a 
new  collection  of  select  anthems ;''  to  which  is  prefixed^ 
"A  brief  account  of  Church  Music."  In  1715  he  was 
created  doctor  in  music  at  Oxford :  his  exercise  for  that 
degree  wa^^an  English  and  also  a  Latin  ode,  written  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Joseph  Trapp,  which,  with  the  music, 
were  published  with  the  title  of  ^^  Musicus  apparatus  Aca- 
demicus.^'  In  1724  he  published  by  subscription  a  noble 
work  of  his  own,  entitled  **  Musica  Sacra,  or  Select  An- 
thems in  score,''  in  2  vols,  the  first  containing  the  burial 
service,  which  Purcell  had  begun,  but  lived  not  to  com- 
plete. He  <iied  Aug.  1727,  of  an  illness  occasioned  by 
attending  upon  his  duty  at  the  coronation  of  George  II ; 
and  there  is  a  monument  erected  for  him  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  by  his  friend  Humphrey  Wyrley  Birch,  esq.  a  gen- 
tleman 6i  the  bar,  of  a  whimsical  character,  and  extremely 
fond  of  funeral  music.  The  character  of  Croft's  musical 
compositions  is  given  in  our  authorities.* 

CROFTON  (Zachary),  a  non-conformist  divine,  of  the 
family  of  ^ir  Edward  Crofton,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  most  part  had  bis  education  in  Dublin.  When  the 
Irish  troubles  broke  out,  he  catne  over  to  England ;  and 
having  but  one  groat  in  his  pocket,  he  spent  it  the  first 
night  at  his  quarters.  His  first  living  in  the  church  was  at 
Wxenbury  in  Cheshire,  from  whence  he  was  expeUed  for 
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tefttsing  to  .take  the  engagement,  1648.  He  then  came  to 
London,  and  after  being  for  some  time  minister  at  St 
James's  Garlike-hithe,  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Botolph's 
near  Aldgate,  where  he  continued  until  the  restoration, 
when  he  was  ejected  for  non- conformity.  Not  long  after 
he  entered  into  a  controversy  with  bishop  Gauden  con- 
cerning the  solemn  league  and  coveniant,  for  his  defence  of 
which  be  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  until  h6  was 
obliged  to  petition  for  his  libeity.  He  afterwards  went 
into  Cheshire,  where  he  was  again  imprisoned ;  but  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  took  a  small  farm,  or  as  Calamy  says, 
kept  a  grocer's  shop,  for  the  support  of  his  family.  In 
1667  he  returned  to  London,  and  taught  a  school  near 
Aldgate,  where  he  died  about  1672.  He  published  a  great 
number  of  controversial  pamphlets,  and  some  sermons,  few 
of  which  have  outlived  their  day.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  acuteness  in  controversy  \  but,  Calamy  allows,  of 
a  warm  and  hasty  temper.* 

CROIUS,  or  DE  CROI  (John),  a  learned  protestant 
clergyman  in  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Usez,  and  being  educated  to  the  church,  was  appointed 
pastor,  first  of  Beziers,  and  afterwards  of  Usez.     His  life 
appears  to  have  been  spent  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as 
a  clergyman,  and  in  writing  on  the  controversies  of  the 
times,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  distinguished 
part,  being  a  man  of  extensive  learnjng,  a  critic,  and  an 
able  Oriental  scholar.     He  died  Aug.  31, 1659.     He  wrote 
many  controversial  pieces  in  French,  particularly  a  defence 
of  the  Geneva  confession  of  Faith,  1645,  8vo,  and  "  Au- 
gustin  suppose,"  &C'.  proving  that  the  four  books  on  the 
creed  in  St.  Augustine's  works  are  not  the  production  of 
that  author ;  but  his  Latin  works  gained  him  greater  repu- 
tation, particularly  his  **  Specimen  Conjecturavpm  in  quae- 
dam  Origenis,'  Ireneei,  et  Tertulliani  Lock,"  1632;  and 
"  Observationes  Sacrse  et  Historicoe  in  Nov.  Test"  chiefly 
against  Heinsius,  1644.* 

CROIX  Du  Maine  (Francis  de  Crude'  la),  was  bom 
in  the  province  of  Maine  in  1 552.  He  was  sieur  or  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Croix  du  Maine,  and  of  Vieille  Cour,  four 
leagues  from  Mans.  From  hisyouth  he  had  a  passionate 
inclination  for  learning  and  books,  and  collected  so  large 
^  library  at  the  university  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
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most  European  languages,  that,  as  be  says  hinaselfy  the 
catalogue  of  them  would  make  a  volume.  He  began  to 
make  this  collection  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  in  bis 
thirty-second,  viz.  in  1534,  he  published  his  ^^  French 
Library,"  being  a  general  account  of  all  authors  that  wrote 
in  that  language,  fol.  Of  this  we  shall  take  particular  no* 
tice  under  the  article  Verdier.  In  1579  he  addressed  a 
discourse  to  viscount  de  Pauliny,  and  speaks  of  a  great 
many  works  which  he  had  written,  none  of  which,  however, 
are  known,  except  a  small  4to,  ^^  Desseins  ou  projets, 
&c.  pour  dresser  une  bibliotheque  parfaite,"  Paris,  1583, 
and  a  Ions  Latin  epitaph  on  the  poet  Monin,  who  was 
assassinated  at  Paris  in  1586,  a  fate  which  befell  himself 
at  Tours  in  1592. ' 

CROIX.     See  PETIS. 

CROKE,  or  CROOK  (Sir  George),  the  third  son  of 
sir  John  Croke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  born  at  Chilton 
in  that  county  in  1559,  and  educated  at  the  free  school  of 
Thame,  from  whence,  about  the  year  1576,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  became  a  commoner,  or  gentleman  oommoner, 
of  University  college ;  but  before  he  took  any  degree,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  studied  law. 
Here  he  was  autumn  reader  in  1599,  treasurer  in  1609, 
and  double  reader  in  Lent  1617.  In  June  1623  he  was 
knighted  and  made  king's  seijeant;  and  Feb.  22,  1624, 
was  created  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common-pleas,  which 
office  he  held  till  1628,  when,  upon  the  death  of  sir  John 
Doderidge,  he  succeeded  him  as  justice  of  the  king's 
bench.  In  1636  he  gained  great  credit  by  taking  the  park 
of  Hampden  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  without  losing  the 
king's  favour.  Sir  George  had  purchased  an  estate  ai 
Waterstoke,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  not  long  before  his  death 
he  petitioned  king  Charles  to  be  discharged  from  his  of- 
fice of  judge  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  upwards  of 
eighty  years  old,  when  his  majesty  was  pleased,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  long  and  faithful  services,  to  excuse  him 
from  any  farther  attendance,  either  on  the  bench  or  circuity 
but  ordered  that  he  should  remain  in  office,  and  his  salary 
be  continued.  After  this  he  retired  to  Waterstoke,  whera 
he  died  Feb.  16,  1641.  Sir  George  had  another  estate  at 
Studley,  near  Waterstoke,  where,  in  1639,  he  endowed 
some  almshouses.     His  epitaph  at  Waterstoke  gives  him 
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a  character  which  has  never  been  contradicted  ;  that  be 
was  distinguished  for  acute  judgment  and  presence  of 
mind ;  inherited  an  integrity  of  heart  which  neither  threats 
nor  honours  could  seduce ;  and  that  he  poised  in  equal 
balance  the  prerogati;re  of  the  crown  and  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  **  Reports"  of  sir  George  Croke  have  obtained  the 
character  of  great  authenticity.  There  have  been  several 
editions^  as  in  1657,  1658,  1661,  all  of  which  are  called 
the  first  edition,  and  are  frequently  without  tables  of  the 
principal  matters ;  there  is  also  a  very  incorrect  edition, 
varying  in  the  numbers  from  the  other  editions,  afid  the 
dates  are  printed  in  numerical  letters  MDCL.  &c.  An  edi** 
lion  of  1669,  which  is  called  the  second,  is  well  printed  in 
S  vob.  but  has  no  references.  The  third,  also  in  3  vols, 
fol.  was  translated  and  published  by  his  son-in-law,  sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone,  in  1683  or  1685,  with  tables  and  re- 
ferences. This  first  led  the  way  in  divesting  this  branch  of 
legal  literature  of  the  foreign  idiom,  and  substituting  the 
author's  native  languaige.  The  fourth  and  last  edition,  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  1790 — 1792,  with  additions  and  marginal 
notes,  and  many  references  to  later  authorities,  including 
several  from  the  MS  notes  of  lord  bhief  baron  Parker,  was 
published  by  Thomas  Leach,  esq.  Thiere  is  an  accurate 
abridgment  of  Croke's  Reports,  three  parts,  8vo,  by  WilL 
Hughes,  esq.  published  in  1685.  Sir  George  Croke's  ar- 
guments on  ship-money  were  published  with  those  of  sir 
Richard  Hutton.  Lloyd,  no  friend  to  the  patriots  of  Charles 
I.'s  time,  remarks  that  the  share  in  this  tax  for  which 
Hampden  went  to  law  was  eighteen  shillings,  and  that  it 
cost  the  nation  eighteen  millions.  ^ 

CROKE  (Richakd),  in  Latin  Crocus,  one  of  the  ri^ 
vivers  of  classical  learning,  was  a  native  of  London,  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  admitted  scholar  of  King's  college 
Cambridge,  April  4,  1506.  During  the  time  of  his  scho- 
larship he  went  to  Oxford,  and  Was  instructed  in  the  Greek 
language  by  Grocyn.  He  then  went  to  Paris  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe  for  further  improvement,  and  con- 
tinued abroad  about  twelve  years,  supported  chiefly  by  the 
liberality  of  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During 
his  residence  there  he  received  a  very  high  honour,  that 
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of  being  chosen  Greek  professor  at  Leipsic,  being  the  firft 
that  ever  taught  Greek  in  that  university.  -Cutnerarius  was 
one  of  his  pupils  here.  He  resided  at  Leipsic  frond  1514 
to  1517,  ,and  afterwards  for  some  time  at  Lx)uvain  in  tlie 
same  capacity.  But  as  now  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan« 
guage  began  to  be  encouraged  in  our  own  universities,  and  a$ 
they  could  ill  spare  a  scholar  of  Croke's  accomplishments, 
be  was  invited  home,  and  in  r519,  by  the  interest  of 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  chosen  public  orator,  and 
lecturer  or  teacher  of  Greek  in  that  university)  Here, 
likewise,  as  weU  as  at  Leipsic,  he  was  the  first  who  pub* 
licly  and  by  authority  taught  ^reek,  Erasmus,  who  pre-  . 
ceded  him,  *  having  only  made  s6me  private  attempts ;  yet, 
in  some  respect  he  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  that 
eminent  scholar,  as  in  his  oration  in  praise  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, he  makes  hohourable  mention  of  Erasmus,  and  speaks 
ihodestly  of  himself  as  unworthy  to  succeed  him.  Eras- 
mus had  so  good  an  opinion  of  him,  that  knowing  he  was 
poor,  he  desired  dean  Colet  to  assist  him.  In  1 524,  hav- 
ing proceeded  in  divinity,  he  became  doctor  in  that  fa- 
culty, and  Henry  VIII.  being  informed  of  his  abilities, 
employed  him  as  tutor  to  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  This  promotion  led  to  higher ;  for,  being  in«> 
troduced  at  court  when  the  question  respecting  the  king's 
divorce  was  agitated,  Dr.  Croke  was  thought  a  proper  per- 
son to  be  sent  abroad,  in  order  to  influence  the  university 
of  Padua  to  the  king's  side  ;  which  he  successfully  accom- 
plished, although  the  enemies  of  that  divorce  say,  not  in 
the  knost  honourable  manner.  From  Collier  we  learn  that 
Croke  owns,  in  a  letter  to  his  royal  master,  that  he  had 
paid  various  sums  to  at  least  five  of  the  members  of  the 
universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna,  in  order  to  keep  them 
steady  to  the  cause.  But  Buruet  appears  to  explain  this 
matter  more  to  Croke's  honour. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  university  oif  Oxford  in- 
vited him  to  settle  there,  with  4hich  he  complied  in  1532, 
and  taught  Greek  in  Peckwater  school  (on  the  site  of  whrch 
Peckwater  quadrangle  is  built),  and  soon  after  he  was 
made  a  canon  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  college,  which  he  held 
until  1545,  when  he  removed  to  Exeter  college  on  a  pen- 
sion of  26/.  13^.  6</.  per  annum,  from  the  smalluess  of 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  had  not  now  the  same 
interest  at  court  as  formerly ;  but  long  before  this,  in  15^2, 
when,  upon  the  death  of  dean  Higden,  the  canons  sup^ 
* 
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blicated  his  majesty,  through  lord  Cromwell,  that  he  might 
be  appointed  to  that  office,  the  request  was  denied,  nor 
was  he  afterwards  made  a  canon  of  the  college  upon  the 
new  foundation  by  Henry  VIII,  when  it  had  3)e  name  of 
the  King's  college.  It  i^pea^s  by  his  will  that  he  had  only 
the  living  of  Long  Buckby,  in  Northamptonshire,  which 
Dodd  supposes  was  conferred  upon  him  in  queen  Mary's 
time.  The  same  historian  thinks  that  in  king  Edward's  reign 
he  did  not  go  all  the  lengths  of  the  reformers,  and  gives 
as  a  proof  some  reflections  against  Leland  on  account  of 
his  inconstancy  in  religion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, of  Dr.  Croke's^  remaimng  Arm  in  the  popish  religion,  ^ 
for  we  find  him  enumerated  among  the  witnesses  appointed 
to  discovar  heresy  in  archbishop  Cranmer's  writings.  Dr. 
Croke  died  at  London  in  1558,  but  where  buried  is  not 
known.  His  writings  ar^,  1.  ^<  Oratio  de  Graeearunji  disci- 
plioarum  laudibus,'^  dated  July  1519,  and  probably  printed 
about  that  time,  4to.  It  is  dedicated  to  his  fellow  colle- 
gian, Nicholas  West,  bishop  of  Ely;  and  the  date  shows 
the  error  of  those  biographers  who  inform  us  that  he  was 
not  chosen  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge  until  1522,  With 
this  is  printed  ^^  Oratio  qua.Cantabrigienses  est  hortatus, 
ne  Graecarum  literarum  desertores  essent"  Before,  and 
at  the  end  of  these  orations,  Gilbert  Ducher  wrote  an 
epistle  in  praise  of  Croke's  learning.  2.  **  Introductiones 
ad  Graecam  linguam,"  Cologn,  1 520,  4to.  3.  <<  In  Au- 
sonium  annotationes."  4.  "  Elementa  Gr.  Gram."  5.  "  De 
Verborum  constructione."  His  Letters  from  Italy  to  Hen- 
ry VIU.  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce  may  be  seep  in  Bur-> 
net's  History  of  the  Reformation,  with  a  full  account  of  bis 
proceedings  there,  which  gives  us  no  very  favourable  no-^ 
tion  of  the  liberality  of  his  royal  employer,  and  proves  that 
Collier's  accusation  of  bribery  has  not  much  foundation. 
Croke  is  also  said  to  have  made  some  translations  from  the 
Greek  of  Theodore  Gaza  and  Elysius  Caleutinus.  Uody 
says  that  he  and  Erasmus  translated  Gaza^s  Greek  Gram- 
mar in  1518,  which  may  be  the  same  mentioned  above; 
and  we  suspect  that  the  work  ''  De  Verborum  construe- 
tione"  is  also  from  Gaza.  Bale  and  Pits  are  seldom  to 
be  depended  on  in  the  titles  of  books.  The  fame  of  Croke 
has  been  recently  revived  on  the  continent  by  John  Gott* 
Boehmius,  in  his  ^^  Specimen  Literaturse  Lipsicae  Saeculo 
XVI.'*  1761,  4to,  in  which  he  notices,  Croke  as  the  reviver 
of  Greek  literature  in  that  university^  The  same  author. 
Vol.  XI.  D 
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in  bis  *^  Opuacula  Academica  de  Littcmtoni  LipttMav'^ 
has  publisbed  CrcAe'a  **  Enconaiuin  Academic  Lipsienm.^'  * 
CROMWELL  (Thomas),  eart  of  Em9x,  an  eounml 
statesman  in  the  sixteentb  century,  was  the  son  of  Waktr 
Cromwell,  a  bkcksmith,  at  Putney,  near  London,  and  iu 
bis  latter  days  a  brewer ;  after  whose  deceaae, .  bis  nmtbec 
was  married  to  a  sbeerman  in  London.  What  educaftkui 
be  bad,  was  in  a  private  school :  and  all  the  learning  he 
attained  to,  was  (according'  to  tbe  standard  of  tboae  tin^)^ 
only  reading  and  writing,  and  a  Httte  Latin.  Wbep  bs 
grew  up,  having  a  very  great  inclination  for  travelling,  he 
went  into  foreign  countries,  though  at  whose  expetice  is 
not  known  ;  and  by  that  naeans  he  bad  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  tbe  world,  of  gaining  experience,  and  of  learning 
several  languages,  which  proved  of  great  swrvice  to  bim 
afterwards.  Coming  to  Antwerp,  where  was  then  a  vec]i 
considerable  English  factory,  be  was  by  them  retained  to 
be  theif  clerk,  or  secretary.  But  that  office  being  toe 
great  a  confinement,  he  embraced  an  opportunity  that  of- 
fered in  1510,  of  taking  a  journey  to  Rome^.  Whilst  he 
remained  in  Italy  be  served  for  some  time  as  a  soldiet 
under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  at  t^e  sacking  of 
Rome :  and  at  Boldgna  be  assisted  John  Russel,  esq.  af-« 
terwards  earl  of  Bedford,  in  making  his  escape,  when  be 
bad  like  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French^ 
being  secretly  in  these  parts  about  our  king's  aftors.  It  is 
also  much  to  his  credit,  as  an  early  convert  to  tbe  refor* 
mation,  that,  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Rome,  he  learned 
by  heart  Erasmus's  translation  of  the  New  Testaments 
After  his  return  from  bis  travels  he  was  taken  into  tbe 
family  and  service  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  is  said  to  have 
first  disc*overed  him  iu  France,  and  who  made  bim  bis  so* 
)i€;itor,  and  often  emploj^ed  him  in  business  of  great  im^ 
portance.    Among  other  things,  he  had  tbe  chie?  hand  in 

•  Tbis  opportunity  was  an  accidental  pliih  the  object  of  their  jaurnt y,  perr 

meeting  vrith  tiro  persons  sent  from  luaded   him  to  go  along  with  them  ; 

Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  with  a  sum  of  and,  besides  tbe  m«ney»  CnmweU  h 

momisf  la  obtain  from  tbe  pope  a  re-  said  to  have  so  pUaied  Ihe  palate  W 

nevra)  of  tbe  ind^I^ncet  or  pardons  to  the  pope  (Julius  II )  by  a  ptesent  qf 

be  obtained  at  the .  gild  o^  our  lady  in  some  dainty  jelKes,  mnde  iu  the  Eng- 

KlM  cburoU  of  St  Bololph*»  m  that  fish  feshioa,  that  ha  gnottd  bim  1& 

place.    GromweU  met  them  at  Ant*  request  very  readily.— Fox's  jiQU«i4 

worp,  and  they  thinking  him  bettar  Monuments* 
qualii&ed  than  themselves  to  accom- 

I  Ath.  Ox.  vol  I.— Dodd's  Ch.  Hist— Burnet's  Hist  ?ol.  I.  p.  87.— Stryptf*^ 
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Ihe  fouBid^tidfi  of  the  two  collages  bagaa  at  6xfor4  an4 
Ipswich  by  that  magmfieent  prelate ;  and  xipon  the  car<« 
dimirs  ilijBiigraoe  in  1529^  be  used  bU  utpioft  endea^our^ 
Itnd  interest  to  have  bjm  restored  to  the  kiag's  favour ; 
even  when  artteles  of  high*ureasou  against  bin)  were  sent 
down  to  the  bouse  of  commons,  of  which  Cromwell  was 
Iben  a  member,  he  defended  his  master  with  so  much  wU 
and  ekxiuence,  that  no  trefvson  cauld  be  laid  to  bis  charge  s 
which  honest  beginning  procured  Cromwell  gre^t  reputa^ 
tion^  and  made  his  part^  and  abilities  to  be  much  taken 
notice  of.  After  tbe  car(jinal's'  household  was  dissolved^ 
Cromwell  was  taken  into  the  king's  service  (upon  tbe  i^'* 
commendation  of  air  Christopher  Hales^  afterwards  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  sir  Johu  Russel,  knt-  above-mentioned) 
as  the  fittest  person  to  manage  the  disputes  the  king  tbei| 
had  with  the  pope;  though  some  endeavoured  to  hindeif 
his  promotion,  and  to  prejudice  his  majesty  against  hims 
on  account  of  his  defacing  the  small  monasteries  that  were 
disaolved  for  endowing  Wolsey^s  colleges.  But  he  disco<t 
vering  to  tbe  king  some  particulars  that  were  very  ac-t 
ceptable  to  him  respecting  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to 
tbe  pope,  in  derogation  of  his  nuyesty's  authority,  he  took 
him  into,  the  highest  degree  of  favour,  and  soon  after  ho 
was  sent  to  the  convocation,  then  sitting,  to  acquaint  th# 
clergy,  that  they  were  all  fallen  into  a  praemunire  on  tbo 
above  account,  and  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York 
were  gkd  to  compromise  by  a  present  to  the  king  of  above 
100,000/.  In  1531  be  was  knighted  ;  made  roaster  of  the 
king's  jewel-botise,  with  a  salary  of  50/.  p^r  annum ;  and 
coBstitmed  a  privy *>coQnsellon  The  next  year  be  ws^ 
made  clerk  of  tbe  Hanaper,  an  office  of  profit  and  repute 
in  chancery  ;  and«  before  tbe  end  of  the  same  year,  chau^r 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1534,  principal  secretary 
of  states  and  master  of  the  rolls.  About  tbe  same  tim^ 
be  was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge ; 
soon  after  which  followed  a  general  visitation  of  that  unt-r 
TOFsity,  when  tbe  several  colleges  delivered  up  their  char* 
ters,  and  other  instruoient^,  to  sir  Thomas  Cromwell.  The 
year  befiore,  be  a^sesaed  tbe  fines  laid  upon  those  who  having 
40£  p^r  mnum  estate,  refused  to  tak?  the  order  of  knights 
hood.  In  1535  he  was  appointed  visitor-general  of  the 
monasteries  throughout  England,  in  order  for  their  sup* 
presyion ;  and  in  that  office  }s  accused  of  having  acted  with 
much  violeDoe^  ahbough  in  other  cases  promises  and  pen# 

D  8 
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sions  were  employed  to  obtain  the  compliance  of  the  monki 
and  nuns.     But  the  mode,  whatever  it  might  be,  gave  sa« 
tisfaction  to  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  and  Croa\well  was^ 
on  July  2,  1536,  constituted  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
when  he  resigned  his  mastership  of  the  rolls  ^.     On  the 
9th  of  the  same  month  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  bairon  of  this  realm,  by  the  title  of  lord  Cromwell  of 
Okeham  in   Rutlandshire;  and,  six   days  after,  took  bis 
place  in  the  h9use  of  lords.    The  pope's  supremacy  being 
now  abolished  in  England,  lord  Cromwell  was  made,  on 
the  1 8th  of  July,  vicar-general,  and  vicegerent,  over  all 
the  spirituality,  under  the  king,  who  was  declared  supreme 
head  of  the  church.     In  that  quality  his  lordship  satin  the 
convocation  holden  this^ear,  above  the  archbishops,  as  the 
king's  representative.     Being  invested  with  such  extensive 
power,  he  employed  it  in  discouraging  popery,  and  pro- 
moting the  reformation.     For  that  purpose  be  caused  cer- 
tain articles  to  be  enjoined  by  the  king's  authority,  dif- 
fering  in  many  essential  points  from  the  established  system 
of  the  Roman-catholic  religion  ;  and  m  September,  this 
same  year,  he  published  some  injunctions  to  the  clergy, 
in  which  they  were  ordered  to  preach  up  the  king's  supre- 
macy ;  not  to  lay  out  their  rhetoric  in  extolling  images,  . 
relics,  miracles,  or  pilgrimages,  but  rather  to  exhort  their 
people  to  serve  God,  and  make  provision  for  their  femilies : 
to  put  parents  and  other  directors  of  youth  in  mind  to 
teach  their  children  the  Lord's-prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  in  their  mother-tongue,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,   to  be  laid  in  the 
churches  for  every  one  to  read  at  their  pleasure.     He  like" 
vrise  encouraged  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English ; 
and,  when  finished,  enjoined  that  one  of  the  largest  vo- 
lume should  be  provided  for  every  parish  church,  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  parson  and  parishioners.     These  altera- 
tions, with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  (not- 
withstanding the  immense  riches  gotten  from  thence)  his 
demanding  at  the  same  time  for  the  king  subsidies  both 
from  the  clergy  and  laity,  occasioned  very  great  murmurs 
against  him,  and  indeed  with  some  reason.     All  this,  how- 
ever, rather  served  to  establish  him  in  the  king's  esteem, 

*  It  woald  have  been  well  for  Crom-  Uie  king  what  he  maqfu  to  do,  and  not 
well  if  he  could  have  taken  the  advice  what  he  was  %bU  to  do."  Vet  a  mi- 
sir  Thomas  More  gave  him,  when  he  nifter  of  this  cast  weold  not  long  haTt 
ftnt  oame  to  court,  namelj,  «« to  tdl  been  minister  to  Henry  V1|L 
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who  was  as  prodigal  of  money  as  he  was  rapacious ;  and 
in  U37  his  majesty  constituted  him  chief  justice  itinerant 
of  all  the  forests  beyond  Trent :  and  on  the  26th  of  August^ 
the  same  year,  he  was  elected  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells.  The  year  follow-: 
ing  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Oke- 
ham  in  the  county  of  Rutland  4  and  was  also  made  con- 
stable of  Carisbrook-castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  Sep- 
tember he  published  new  injunctions,  directed  to  all  bi- 
shops and  curates,  in  which  he  ordered  that  a  Bible,  in 
English,  should  be  «set  up  in  some  convenient  place  iu 
every  church,  where  the  parishioners  might  most  cpmmo- 
diously  resort  to  read  the  same  :  that  the  clergy  should^ 
every  Sunday  and  holiday,  openly  iCnd  plainly  recite  to 
their  parishioners,  twice  or  thrice  together,  one  article  pf 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  Creed,  in  JEnglish,  that  they  might 
learn  the  same  by  heart :  tW  they  should  make,  or  cause 
to  be  inade,  in  their  churches,  one  sermon  every  quarter 
of  a  year  at  least,  in  which  they  should  purely  and  sin- 
cerely declare  the  very  gospel  of  Christ,  and  exhort  their 
hearers  to  the  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  faith ;  not  to 
pilgrimages,  images,  &c. :  that  ihey  should  forthwith  take 
down  all  images  to  which  pilgrimages  or  oiFerings  were 
wont  to  be  made  :  that  in  all  such  benefices  upon  which 
they  were  not  themselves  resident,  they  should  appoint 
able  curates :  that  they,  and  every  parson,  vicar,  or  cu- 
rate, should  for  every  church  keep  one  book  of  register, 
wherein  they  should  write  the  day  and  year  of  every  wed- 
ding, christening,  and  burying,  within  their  parish;  and 
therein  set  every  person's  name  that  shall  be  so  wedded, 
christened,  or  buried,  &c.  Having  been  thus  highly  in- 
strumental in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  in  dissolving 
the  monasteries,  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  king  in 
1539,  with  many  noble  manors  and  large  estates  that  had 
belonged  to  those  dissolved  houses.  On  the  17th  of  April, 
the  same  year,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Essex;  and  soon  after  constituted  lord  high  chamberlain  of 
England.  The  same  day  he  was  created  earl  of  Essex  he 
procured  Gregory  his  son  to  be  made  baron  Cromwell  of 
Okeham.  On  the  12th  of  March  1540,  he  was  put  ia 
commission,  with  others,  to  sell  the  abbey-lands,  at  twenty 
years'  purchase :  which  was  a  thing  he  had  advised  the 
king  to  do,  in  order  to  stop  the  clamours  of  the  people,  to 
attach  them  to  his  interest^  and  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
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dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  But  as,  like  his  old  master 
Wolsey,  he  had  risen  rapidly,  he  was  now  doomed,  like 
him,  to  exhibit  as  striking  an  example  of  the  instability  of 
humatt  grandeur;  and  an  unhappy  precautioti  to  seture  i(as 
he  imagined)  his  greatness,  proved  his  ruin.  Observing 
that  some  of  his  most  inveteraie  enemies,  particularly 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  began  to  be  more  in 
favour  at  court  than  himself,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavouri 
to  procure  a  marriage  between  king  Henry  and  Anne  of 
Cieves,  expecting  great  support  from  a  queen  of  his 
Own  making ;  and  as  her  friends  were  Lutherans,  he  ima« 
gined  it  would  bring  down  the  popish  party  at  court,  and 
again  recover  the  ground  he  and  Cranmer  had  now  lost. 
But  this  led  immediately  to  his  destruction  ;  for  the  king, 
not  liking  the  queen,  began  to  hate  Cromwell,  the  great 
promoter  of  the  marriage,  and^soon  found  an  opportunity  , 
to  sacrifice  him;  nor  was  this  difficult.  Cromwell  was 
odious  to  all  the  nobility  by  reasoq  of  his  low  birth :  hated 
particularly  by  Gardiner,  and  the  Roman  catholics,  for 
having  been  so  busy  in  the  dissolution  of  the  abbies  :  the 
reforn>ers  themselves  found  he  could  not  protect  them 
from  persecution ;  and  the  nation  in  general  was  highly 
incensed  against  him  for  his  having  lately  obtaitied  a  sub- 
sidy of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  from  the  dergy,  and 
one  tenth  and  one  fifteenth  from  the  lahy ;  notwithstanding 
the  immense  sums  that  had  flowed  into  the  treasury  out  of 
the  montisteries.  Henry,  with  his  usual  caprice,  and  with- 
out ever  considering  that  Cromwell's  faults  were  his  own, 
and  committed,  if  we  may  use  th>?  expression,  for  his  own 
gratification,  caused  him  to  be  af rested  at  the  council  ta- 
ble, by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  10th  of  June,  when  he 
kast  suspected  it.  Being  committed  to  the  Tower,  ho 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
guilt  of  treason  ;  and  another  concerning  his  majesty's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cieves;  but  we  do  not  find  that  any 
notice  was  taken  of  these  :  yet,  as  his  enemies  knew  if  he 
were  brought  to  the  bar  he  would  justify  himself  by  pro- 
ducing the  king's  orders  and  warrants  for  what  he  had 
done,  they  resolved  to  prosecute  him  by  attainder;  and 
the  bill  being  brofught  into  the  house  of  lords  the  17th  of 
June,  and  read  the  first  time,  on  the  19th  was  read  the 
second  and  third  times,  and  sent  down  to  the  commons. 
Here,  however,  it  stuck  ten  days,  and  at  last  a  new  bill  of 
ftttaioder  was  sent  up  to  the  londs,  framed  in  the  bouse  of 
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qMmitas:  mid  tliey  sent  back  at  the  same  taiae  dbe  bill 
the  lords  had  sent  to  then).    The  grounds  of  bis  condemna- 
tioQ  were  chiefly  treason  aiid  heresy;   the  former  very 
eonfttaedly  expressed.  *     Like  other  falling  favourites,  he 
was  deserted  by  most  of  his  frieads,  except  archbishop 
Cramner,  who  wrote  to  the  king  in  his  behalf  with  great 
boldness  and  spirit.     But  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
vest  of  the  popish  party,  prevailed;  and,  accordingly,  in 
pursuance  of  his  attaiod^,  the  lord  Cromwell  was  brought 
to  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower*hill,  where,  after  having 
jgwde  a  speech,  and  prayed,  he  was  beheaded,  July  28, 
1340.     His  death  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the  ingrati- 
lade  and  caprice  of  Henry,  whom  he  had  served  with  great 
Autbfulness,  courage,  and  resolution,  in  the  most  hazard- 
ous, difficult,   and   important  undertakings.     As  for  the 
lord  Cromweirs  character,  he  is  represented  by  popish 
historians  as  a  crafty,  cruel,  ambitious,  and  covetous  man^ 
and  a  heretic  ;  but  their  opponents,  on  better  grounds, 
assert  that  he  was  a  person  of  great  wit,  and  excellent 
parts,  joined  to  extraordinary  diligence  and  industry;  that 
his  apprehension  was  quick  and  clear;  his  judgment  me* 
ihodical  and.  solid ;  his  memory  strong  and  rational ;  his 
tongue  fluent  and   pertinent;   his  presence  stately  and 
^Uigii'g;  his  heart  large  and  noble;  his  temper  patient 
and  cautious;  his  correspondence  well  laid  and  constant; 
bis  conversation  insinuating  and  close :  none  more  dex« 
troQs  in  finding  out  the  designs  of  men  and  courts;  and 
none  more  reserved  in  keeping  a  secret.     Though  he  wm 
raised  from  the  meanest  condition  to  a  high  pitch  of  ho- 
nour,   he  carried  his  greatness  with  wonderful  temper; 
beiag  noted  in  the  exercise  of  his  places  of  judicature,  to 
have  used  much  moderation,  and  in  his  greatest  pomp  to 
have  taken  notice  of,  and  been  thankful  to  mead  persons 
of  his  old  acquaintance.     In  his  whole  behaviour  he  was 
courteous  and  affable  to  all ;  alavourer  in  particular  of  the 
poor  in  their  suits;  and  ready  to  relieve  such  as  were  in 
danger  of  being  oppressed  by  powerful  adversaries ;  and 
so  very  hospitable  and  bountiful,  that  about  two  hundred 
persoBs  were  served  at  the  gate  of  his  bouse  in  Throg- 

*  The  whole  cbarget  bear  marks  of  Cromwdl,  a  imii  of  mj  baae  and  loir 

fiCMt  uureprweaiatian  and  ti^jiaitice.  degree,  into  his  lenrice,  advanoad  him 

Jl  ii  rather  alngiiUr  Uat  Uie  first  should  to  the  tiUe  of  ao  earl,  ^td"    The  faot 

tev*  beas  adniKted,  which  is  m  direct  ^wat,  that  every  thing  CromweU  did  waa 

niaoiiMOS  the  king,  Baaely^  **  That  by  the  king's  authority,  and  too  maoj 

1^  fli^itilf  karii^  rtceivsd  Tbouut  things  io  senrile  tubniifion  to  him. 
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morton-street,  London,  twice .  every  day,  with  breads- 
meat,  and  drink  sufficient*.  He  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  reformation  ;  and  though 
he  could  not  prevent  th^  promulgation,  he  stopped  the 
execution,  as  far  as  he  could,  of  the  bloody  act  of  the  six 
articles.  But  when  the  king^s  command  pressed  him  close, 
he  was  not  firm  enough  to  refuse  his  concurrence  to  the 
condemnation  and  burning  of  John  Lambert.  In  bis  do« 
mestic  concerns  he  was  very  regular ;  calling  upon  his 
servants  yearly,  to  give  him  an  account  of  what  they  had 
got  under  him,  and  what  they  desired  of  him ;  warning^ 
them  to  improve  their  opportunities,  because,  be  said,  he 
was  too  great  to  stand  long  ;  providing  for  them  as  care- 
fully, as  for  his  own  son,  by  his  purse  and  credit,  that  they 
might  live  as  handsomely  when  he  was  dead,  as  they  did 
when  he  was  alive.  In  a  word,  we  are  assured,  that  for 
piety  towards  God,  Bdelity  to  his  king,  prudence  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  duti- 
fdlness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  there  was  not  any  one 
then  superior  to  him  in  England.  . 

Among  all  the  arts  of  expediency,  says  Gilpin,  laid  up 
in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  the  readiest  is  to  sacrifice  a 
minister.  The  death  of  Cromwell  was  represented  to  the 
king  as  the  best  mean  of  composing  the  people.  But 
though  prudential  reasons  may  necessitate  a  prince  to  dis- 
card a  minister,  yet  guilt  only,  and  that  nicely  examined, 
can  authorize  an  act  of  blood.  The  hand  of  a  tyrant, 
however,  generally  throws  aside  the  balance.  It  is  a  nice 
machine  ;  and  requires  pains  and  temper  to  adjust  it.  The 
sword  is  an  instrument  more  decisive ;  and  of  easier  dis* 
patch.  Henry^s  was  always  stained  with  blood— often  with 
innocent  blood — but  never  with  blood  more  innocent  than 
diat  of  Essex.  ^ 

•  Tbe  poMcnion  of  this  boaie,  ob  twenty-two  feet  farther  off,  without 
which  Drapers'  ball  now.  ttaiids,  has  giving  the  least  notice.  This,  at  least* 
been  objected  to  Cromwell,  as  if  he  says  Pennant,  shows  what  miserable 
had  paid  but  littft  regard  to  his  neigh-  tenements  a  certain  rank  of  ped|>le 
bour's  property.  Stowe  mentions  his  had.  After  Cromwell^s  fall,  his  house 
own  father  as  a  sufferer  i  for  the  earl  and  gardens  were  purchased  by  tbe 
arbitrarily  loosened  from  iu  place  a  Drapers*  company,  in  whose  possessioa 
bouse  which  stood  in  Stow's  garden,  they  still  continue, 
placed  it  oo  rollers,  and  had  it  carried 

^  Biog.  Brit.— Strype»s  Cranmer,  p.  26, 57,  33,  35, 37,  40, 45,  46,  51, 55— 5t, 
73;  74,  76,  \yi,  438— Strypt's  Memorials,  vol.  I.  p.  114,144.  203,  206,  207, 
211,  245,  303,  307,  321,  322, 323,  325,  340,  App.  No.  103,  p.  356,  365.— FuU 
ler's  Oh.  Hist.-^Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments. — Burnet's  Reformation.— Herbest't 
Life  of  Heniy  VIII  —Morels  Life  of  sir  Tbomit  More,  p^  19t,  234.— Kicholf't 
Hist,  of  LeicttUrsbire,  vol.  IIL 
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CROMWELL  (Oliver),   protector  of  the  common* 
wealth  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most  remartcable  cha- 
racters in  English  history,  was  descended,  both  by  his  fa* 
ther  and  mother,  from  families  of  great  antiquity.     He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Cromwell,  who  was  the  second 
son  of    sir  Henry   Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrooke,    in  thre 
county  of  Huntingdon,  knt  whose  great  grandfather   is 
conjectured  to  have  been  Walter  Cromwell,  the  blacksmith 
at  Putney,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article;  and  his 
grandmother  sister  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex, 
Yet  we  are  told  that  when  Goodman,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
who  turned  papist,  and  was  very  desirous  of  making  his 
court  to  the  protector,  dedicated  a  book  to  him,  and  pre- 
sented a  printed  paper  to  him,  by  which  he  pretended  to 
claim  kindred  with  him,  as  being  himself  someway  allied 
to  Thomas  earl  of  Essex,  the  protector  with  some  warmth 
told  him,  **  that  lord  was  not  related  to  bis  family  in  any 
degree."     For  this  ^tory,  however,  told  by  Fuller,  there 
seems  little  foundation  *.    Robert  Cromwell,  father  of  the 
protector,  was  settled  at  Huntingdon,  and  had  four  sons 
(including  the  protector)  and  seven  daughters.     Though 
by  the  interest  of  his.  brother  sir  Oliver,  he  was  put  into 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Huntingdonshire,  he  had 
but  a  slender  fortune  ;  most  of  his  support  arising  from  a 
brewhouse  in  Huntingdon,  chiefly  managed  by  his  wife. 
She  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  Stewart,  of  Rothseyth  in 
Fifeshire,  and  sister  of  sir  Robert  Stewart,  of  the  isle  of 
•  Ely,  knt.  who  has  been  reported,  and  not  without  some 
foundation  of  truth,  to  have   been  descended  from  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart;  as  appears  from  a  pedigree  of  her 
family  still  in  being.     Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and 
her  own  jointure  of  60/.  per  annum,  Mrs,  Cromwell  pro* 

*  We  have  not  much  disturbed  the  Cromwell ;  and  has  stiU  more  minutely 

account  in  our  preceding  edition,  but  been  pursued  by  Mr.  Gough  in  the  Bib* 

more  ample  information  respecting  the  liotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  No. 

protector's  fiamily  may  be  found  in  XXXI.   But  for  the  most  complete  aod 

Noble's  Memoirs.     Some  years  ago,  extensive  intelligence,  recourse   must 

great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  every  be  had  to  Mr.  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the 

possible  information  coocem'mg  the  fa-  Proteetoral   House   of   Cromwell^    m 

mily  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to  trace  which  will  be  found  not  only  whatever 

bis  descendanu  down  to  the  present  could  well  be  collected  concerning  the    ' 

time.    The  subject  was,  in  part,  ba.  posterity  of  the  protector,  but  an  ao- 

^n  by  Mr.  Oonoombe,  or  rather  by  count  of  all  the  families  to  which  the 

Mr.  Luson,  in  the  appendix  to  the  le-  house  of  Cromwell  was  allied,  as  weQ 

cood  volume  of  Hughes's  Letters ;  was  as  of  the  principal  persons  who  were 

MTfied  on  bv  Dr.  Gibbons,  at  the  end  distinguitbed  and  employed  by  OUftr 

•f  his  feneral  Scnnon  for  Mr.  William  during  his  government. 
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vided  fertunet  for  her  daufliteris,  sui&cieDt  to  mmty  them 
into  good  families.    The  eldest,  or  second  surviving,  wm 
the  wife  of  Mr,  John  Dosbor^ugb,  afterwards  one  of  the 
protecu>r'8  mi^or*generals ;  another  married,  first,  Roger 
Whetstone,  esq.  and  afterwards  ootonel  John  Jones,  who 
was  execnted  for  being  one  of  the  king^s  judges ;  the  third 
espoused  colonel  Valentine  Walton,  who  died  in  exile; 
the  fourth,  Robina,  married  first  Dr.  Peter  French,  and 
then  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  a  man  eminent  in'  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  after  the  restoration  bishop  of  Chester.     It 
may  be  also  added,  th^t  an  aunt  of  the  protector's  married 
Francis  Barrington,  esq.  firom  whom  descended  the  Bar* 
rini^tons  of  Essex;  another  aunt,   John  Hampden,  esq. 
of  Buckinghamshire,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Hampden,  who  lost  his  life  in  Chalgrave  field  ; 
a  third  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Whaley,  and  the  mother  of 
colonel  Whaley,  in  whose  custody  the  king  was  while  he 
remained  at  Hampton-court;  the  fourth  aunt  married  Mr* 
Dunch. 

Cromwell  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  John,  Hunting* 
don,  where  his  father  mostly  lited,  April  25,   IS99,  and 
baptized  29th  of  the  same  month ;  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar-learning at  the  firee-school  in  that  town,  under  Dr. 
Beard,  a  severe  disciplinarian.     We  have  very  different 
accounu  of  bis  behaviour  while  he  remained  at  school : 
some  say  that  he  shewed  very  little  propensity  to  learning ; 
Others,  that  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  iL     It  i^  very 
probable  that  both  are  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  not  either 
incorrigibly  dull,  or  wonderfully  bright ;  but  that  he  was 
an  unlucky  boy,  and  of  an  uneasy  and  turbulent  temper, 
is  reported  by  authors  of  unsaspected  veracity*     Many 
stories  are  told  of  his  enthusiasm  in  this  early  part  of  bis  life; 
one  of  which  we  shall  mention  :  lying  melancholy  upon  his 
bed,  in  the  day-time,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  spectre,  which 
told  him,  that  he  should  be  the  greatest  num  in  the  king- 
dom.    His  father,  being  informed  of  this,  was  very  angry, 
and  desired  his  master  to  correct  him  severely,  which, 
however,  had  no  great  effect ;  for  Oliver  was  still  persuaded 
of  the  thing,  and  would  sometimes  mention  it,  notwith- 
atanding  his  uncle  Stiewart  told  him,  *^  it  was  too  traitorous 
to  repeat  it.''     Sir  Philip  Warwick  tells  us,  that  he  #a8 
very  well  acquainted  with  one  Dr.  Simcot,  Cromwell's 
physician  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  who  assured  him, 
that  he  was  a  very*  fanciful  man,  and  subject  to  great  dis- 
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ordefs  of  i«Mi^nation  :  afid  it  n  certtdfi,  diat  he  was  not 
Altogether  free  from  these  fits  during  bis  irbole  life,  not 
even  in  the  heigfat  of  his  prosperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidnty  ^lege  in 
Cambridge^  where  he  was  admitted  fellow- commoner, 
Apiil  09,  1616.  The  entry  of  his  admission  is  ib  these 
words :  **  Oiiveras  Cromwell,  Huntingdonensis,  admissns 
Ikl  commeatum  sociorum  coil.  Stden.  Aprilis  23,  1616; 
fotpre  M.  Ricardo  Howlet.'*  We  have  very  different  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  he  made  in  his  studies  while  a  mem- 
ber of  tht;  university.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  Gre^  and  Roman  histofy ;  bat  whether  he  acquired 
this  knowledge  at  Cambridge,  is  a  point  that  may  be 
doubted ;  since,  as  several  writers  inform  us,  *fae  spent 
much  of  his  time  there  at  foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other  ro- 
bust exercises,  for  his  skill  and  expertness  in  which  he  was 
fomous.  His  father  dying  about  two  years  after  he  had 
been  at  college,  he  returned  home ;  where  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduct  so  disturbed  his  mother,  that,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  friends,  she  sent  him  to  London,  and  placed  him 
iti  LincolnVinn.  But  here,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
study  of  the  law^  he  gave  himself  up  to  wine,  women,  and 
play ;  so  that  he  quickly  dissipated  what  his  father  had  left 
'pirn.  His  stay  at  Lincoln^s^inn  could  not  be  long,  nor  was 
this  season  of  wildness  of  much  continuance;  for  he  was 
married  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  appears 
from  ^he  parish  register  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon ;  in 
which  we  find,  that  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who  died  a  child, 
w$s  born  Oct.  8,  1621 ;  so  that  if  he  staid  but  two  years 
at  the  university,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did  not 
stay  there  longer,  there  was  tiot  above  two  years  more  for 
his  going  to  Liiicoln's-inn,  and  running  through  the  whole 
circle  of  his  follies.  The  lady  he  married  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  sir  James  Bouchier  of  Essex,  knt.  descended 
from  the  ancient  earls  of  Essex  of  that  name ;  whom  he 
gained  more  by  the  interest  of  his  relations  Hampden^  Bar- 
rington,  Stewart,  &c.  than  by  bis  own.  She  was  a  woman 
of  ipirit  and  parts,  but  had  not  many  personal  charms^ 
and  it  is  said,  was  not  without  a  considerable  share  of 
pride. 

Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  where  he  led  a 
very  grave  and  sober  life.  Some  have  imputed  this  very 
sudden  renunciation  of  his  vices  and  folKes,  to  his  fallinfi^ 
in  witb  the  puritans ;  but  it  b  certain>  that  he  ^remainea, 
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then,  and  for  some  time  after,  a  zealous  member  of  t\m 
church  of  England,  and  entered  into  a  close  friendship 
with  several  eminent  divines.     He  continued  at  Hunting-^ 
don  till  an  estate  of  above  400/.  a  year,  devolving  to  him 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle  sir  Thomas  Stewart,  induced  him 
to  remove  into  the  isle  of  Ely.     It  was  about  this  time  that 
be  began  to  fall  off  from  the  church,  and  to  converse  with 
the  puritans,  whose  notions  he  soon  after  embraced  with 
his  usual  warmth,  and  with  as  mucli  sincerity  as  could  be 
expected  from  one  who  was  so  soon  to  convert  these  no* 
tioiis  into  the  instruments  of  ambition.     He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  L  which  met 
Jan.  20,   1628;  and  was  of  the  committee   for  religion^ 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  popery^ 
and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bishop  of  Winchesters  li- 
censing books  which  had  a  dangerous  tendency.     After  the 
dissolution  oT  that  parliament,  he  returned  into  the  coun- 
try, where  he  continued  to  express  much  concern  for  re- 
ligion, and  to  frequent  silenced  ministers,  and  to  invite 
them  often  to  lectures  and  sermons  at  his  house.     By  this 
he  brought  his  affairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  situation, 
so  that,  by  way  of  repairing  his  fortune,  he  took  a  farm  at 
St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  about  five  years,    but  which  he 
mismanaged,  and  would  l)ave  been  ruined  if  he  had  not 
thrown  it  up:     These  disappointments  revived  in  him  a 
scheme,  which  his  bad  circumstances  first  suggested  while 
at  Lincoln's-inn,  of  going  over  into  New  England.  ,  This 
was  in  1637;  and  his  design,  it  b  thought,  had  certainly 
been  executed,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  issuing 
out  a  proclamation  for  restraining  such  embarkations.     The 
next  year  he  had  less  time  upon  his  hands ;  for  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  who  had 
large  estates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing it  better  drained ;  and  though  one  project  of  this  sort 
had  failed,  they  set  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  counte- 
nanced by  royal  authority,  and  settled  a  share  of  the  pro- 
fits upon  the  crown.     This,  though  really  intended  for- a 
public  benefit,  was  opposed  as  injurious  to  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  was  Cromwell, 
who  had  a  considerable  interest  in  those  parts.     The  acti- 
vity and  vigilance  which  he  shewed  upon  thb  occasion, 
first  rendered  him  conspicuous,  and  gave  occasion  to  his 
^end  and  relation  Hampden,    to  recommend  him  after- 
wards in  parliament^  as  a  person  capable  of  contriving  and 
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eonducting  great  things.  NotwitbstandiDg  this,  he  was 
not  very  successful  in  his  opposition,  and,  as  his  private 
afimirs  were  still  declining,  he  was  in  a  very  necessitous 
conditioa  «t  the  approach  of  the  long  parltatnent. 

In  these  circumstances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  should 
form  a  design,  at  a  time  when  elections  were  considered  a» 
things  of  the  utmost  consequence,  of  getting  himself 
chosen,  more  especially  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  so  far  from  having  any  interest,  that  he  was  not  so 
much  as  known ;  and,  if  he  bad  been  known,  would  never 
have  been  elected.  But  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  owing 
to  an  accidental  intrigue,  in  which  himself  had  at  first  no 
hand.  One  reasonr  why  he  quitted  Huntingdon  was,  a  dis- 
pute he  had  with  Mr.  Bernard,  upon  his  becoming  re- 
corder, about  precedency;  a  point  in  which  he.  was  very 
Bice.  After  he  came  to  Ely,  he  resorted  entirely  to  non- 
eonformist  meetings,  where  he  quickly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  styled  in  those  days,  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  these 
Bieetings  be  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradesman  of  Cam- 
bridge,  who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  sake  of  pure 
doctrine ;  and  captivated  his  heart  entirely.  This  man, 
hearing  that  a  parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  him- 
self one  of  the  common -council,  took  it  into  his  head,  that 
there-  could  not  be  a  fitter  man  to  be  their  burgess  than 
Mr.  Cromwell ;  and  with  this  notion  he  went  to  Wildbore, 
a  draper  in  the  town,  and  a  relation  of  Cromweirs,  who 
agreed  with  him  exactly  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  person,  but 
told  him  the  thing  was  impossible,  as  he  was  not  a  free- 
man. Tims,  not  satisfied  with  that,  addressed  himself 
next  to  Evett,  a  tallow-chandler,  who  was  also'  a  puritan. 
He  relished  t^e  thought ;  bu^t,  for  the  same  reason,  pro<» 
nounced  the  design  impracticable.  However,  Tims  had 
hardly  left  his  house,  before  Evett  sent  for  him  back,  and 
whispered,  that  the  mayor  had  a  freedom  to  bestow,  and 
that  one  Kitchingman,  an  ajttorney,  who  bad  married  his 
wife's  snter,  and  was  of  their  party,  had  a  great  infiqence 
over  htm.  He  advised  him  therefore  to  move  Kitching- 
man in  it,'  who  was  to  use  his  interest  with  the  mayor^ 
Hitatiog  that  Mr.  Cromwell  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and 
had  a  mind  to  come  and  live  in  the  town,  which  was  then 
in  a  poor  condition ;  but  with  a  strict  charge  to  hide  the 
true  design,  alderman  French,  who.  was  then  the  mayor, 
being  a  declared  royalist.    When  they  came  to  make  this 
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apfdication  to  him,  French  said  he  was  sorry,  but  Uiat  hi 
i^aiuy  they  caaae  too  late,  for  be  bad  promised  his  frten 
doQ)  to  the  king's  fisberi»aii«  Kitchingoian  easily  removeil 
this  objection,  by  aodertaking  that  tlie  town  ahinild  confef 
a  freedom  upon  the  person  he  ateutioaed ;  and  accordingly 
ar  the  next  couct-day,  the  mayor  dedared  his  intention  to 
bestow  his  freedom  on  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of.  the  isIa 
of  Ely,,  one  Mr.  Cromwell ;  who,  being  apprized  of  hia 
fheiid^s  industry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  toak  up 
his  lodgings  at  Almond's,  a  grooer.  «Tbither  the  maoe 
was  sent  for  him,  and  he  came  iotx)  court  dressed  in  scaf  let, 
richly  laced  with  gold';  where,  having  provided  plenty  of 
elaret  and  sweetmeats,  they  were  so  well  circulated  aoKMig 
the  corporation,  that  they  unanimously  declared  Mh  Mayor^s 
freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy  gentleman.  When  the  elec-* 
tion  came  on,  the  mayor  discovered  his  mistake;  but  ife 
was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the  burgesses  was 
strong  enough  to  choose  him,  which  they  accordingly  did 
at  the  next  election  the  ensuing  year. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  constant  in 
his  attendance,  and  a  frequent  speaker ;  though  he  did  nee 
at  that  time  discover  any  of  the  great  qualities  which  after*- 
wards  appeared,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  called  out 
as  occasion  required.  He  affe<:ted  not  only  plainness^  but 
carelessness  in  dress,  was  very  uniform  in  lus  conduct,  and 
spoke  warmly  and  roundly,  but  without  either  art  or  elo^ 
^ution.  He  was  very  forward  in  censuring  what  were  called 
grievances,  both  in  church  and  state,  though  he  had  not 
mmed  to  himself  any  plan  of  reformation.  This  he  firankly 
acknowledged,  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  afiains,  when 
pressed  by  sir  Thomas  Chicheley  and  Mr.  Warwick  to  de^ 
dare  his  sentiments  on  that  sabject  ^  I  can  tell/'  said 
Cromwell,  *^  what  I  wonU  not  have,  though  I  eaimot  tell 
what  I  wouM  have."  He  was  very  ^alous  in  pramoting 
the  remonstrance,  which  was  carried  Nov.  14,  1641^  and 
which  in  reality  laid  the  basis  of  the  civil  war;  and  de«> 
elared  to  brd  Falkland  afterwards,  that  if  the  remonsuraoce 
had  not  been  carried,  he  was  resolved  to  have  converted 
the  small  remains  of  his  estate  into  ready  money  the  nevt 
day,  and  to  have  quitted  the  kingdom  upon  the  first  o^ 
ponunity.  His  firmness  upon  this  occaaion  recomosended. 
him  so  effeotnatly  to  Hampden',  Pym,  aod  the  rest  of  the 
leaders  on  that  side,  that  riiey  took  him  into  all  their  coun* 
cils ;  where  he  acquired  that  dear  insight  into  things^  aad 
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knowledge  of  meq,  of  which  afterwards  he  made  evuoh. 
astoDiahtng  use.     As  soon  as  the  parliament  formed,  anjr 
scheme  of  raisiog  forces,  which  was  io  the  beginning  of 
1642,  Cromwell  shewed  bi$  activity,  by  going  immediately 
to  Cambridge ;  where  he  sooa  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  of 
which  him»df  was  appointed  commander.     He  fixed  his 
head  quarters  tbere^  where  he  acted  with  great  severity ; 
towards  the  miiversity  especially,  after  he  missed  seizing 
the  plate  which  wf»  contributed  by  the  loyal  colleges  for  tbe 
king's  service^  and  sent  down  to  tbe  king  when  be  set  up 
his  standard  ait  Nottingbaio.     It  was  probably  about  the 
saone  time  that  Cromwell  h$d  a  very  remarkable  interview 
with  his  uncle>  of  which  sir  Philip  Warwick  had  an  account 
feom  the  old  gentleman  himsetf.     ^*  Visiting  old  sir  Oliver 
Cxomweil,  his  uncle  and  godfather,  at  his  house  at  Ram* 
sey,  he  told  me  this  story  of  his  successful  nephew  and 
godson,  that  be  visited  hiii\  with  a  good  strong  party  ^  of 
horse,  and  that  he  a^ed  him  his  blessing ;  and  that  the 
fiew  hoors  he  was  there,  be  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in 
his  presence;  but  at  tbe  same  time  that  he;  not  only  dis- , 
armed,  but  piuodeffed  him,  for  be  took  away  all  his  plate.^ 
He  was  more  suecessful  in  his  next  enterprise  \  for  being' 
iirformed  that  the  king  bad  af:q[)pinted  sir  Thomas  Conings^ 
by  sbertf  of  Hertfordshire^  and  had  sent  him  a  writ,  re- 
quiring him  to  proclaim,  the  earl  of  Essex  and  his  adberenta 
traitors,  Cromwell  marched  with  bis  troop  directly  to  St 
Atban\  where  he  seiaed  sir  Thomas  Coningsby  ^r  that 
actioo,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Londoo.     He  received 
the  thanks  of  the  parlianient  for  this ;  and  we  find  liim  sooo^ 
after  at  the  head  of  1000  horsoc  with  the  title  of  colonel 
Strange  as  it  may  he  seem,  it  is  confirmed  by  historians  on 
all  sides,  that,  though  be  assumed  tbe  military  cbaractec 
in  bia  43d  year,  in  the  spaee  of  a  few  months  he  not  only 
gained  tbe  repntatiou  of  an  officer,  but  really  became  a 
good  one ;  and  still  stranger,  that  by  mere  dint  of  disci* 
phne  he  inade  his  new-raised  men  excellent  soldiers,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  invincible  strength,  which  h^ 
afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  parliament. 

The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  suffei:  us  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  all  Cromwell's  eiLpjk>its  in  the  course  of  the  civil 
war ;  we  imvmt  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  in  a  ge* 
iieral  way  some  few  memorable  acts,  referring  our  reader 
to  histories  for  move  particular  accounts.  In  tbe  spring  of 
L649^  having  settled  oi9iitter9  in  the  six  associated  county 
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of  Essex,    Hertford,   Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Cambridge,  and 
Huntingdon,  be  advanced  into  Ltncohisbire,  where  be  did 
great  service  by  restraining  tbe  king's  garrison  at  Newark, 
giving  a  check  to  tbe  earl  of  Newcastle's  troops  at  Horn- 
castle,  and  performing  many  other  services,  which  increased 
his  credit  with  the  parliament.     The  Scou  having  been 
invited  to  England^by  tbe  parliament,  it  waa  judged  highly 
requisite  that  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  and 
Cromwell,   who  was  now  declared  lieutenant-general  of 
the  horse,  should  join  them,  the  better  to  enable  them  to 
reduce  York,    which   they  had   closely  besieged.      This 
service  was  performed  with  great  vigour  and  diligence, 
especially  by  Cromwell ;  for  though  the  earl  had  the  title, 
the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell ;  and  things  were  so 
dextrously  managed  between  him  and  his  friends  at  West- 
minster, that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend  upon  him, 
they  took  care  to  put  as  much  iu  his  hands  as  Aey  could. 
In  the  battle  of  Marston-moor,  fought  July  3,  1644,  it  is 
unanimously  agreed,  that  Cromwell's  cavalry,  who  were 
commonly  styled  Ironsides,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  a«;  that  battl^  did  of  the  war ;  for  the  king's  affairs 
declined,    and    the    parliament's    flourished    ever    after. 
Some,  however,  though  they  allow  this  readily  to  Crom-> 
well's  forces,  have  yet  represented  him  as  acting  in  a  piti- 
ful  cowardly  manner,  and    so  terrified,  as  even   to  run 
away  :  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  relators.     It  is 
certain,  that  on  the  1 9th  of  the  same  month  he  stormed 
the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  house  at  Burleigh  ;  and  no  man's 
courage,  conduct,  and  services,  were  more  valued  at  Lon-< 
don.     He  was  also  in  the  second  battle  at  Newbury,  Sept. 
17,  in  the  same  year,  and  is  said  to  have  made  so  bold  a 
charge  with  his  horse  upon  the  guards,  that  his  majesty's 
person  had  been  in  the  utmost  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of 
Cleveland  had  not  come  in  to  his  relief,  and  preserved  his 
master's  liberty  at  the  expence  of  his  own.     And  in  the 
winter,  when  the  disputd^  in  parliament  ran  higher  than 
ever,  nothing  but  Cromwell's  merit  and  good  fortune  were 
talked  of  by  his  party ;  some  of  whom  even  styled  him  the 
saviour  of  the  nation. 

The  wisest  men  and  the  best  patriots  saw  very  clearly 
whither  these  excessive  praises  tended.  That  the  nation 
might  be  made  as  fully  convinced  of  it,  the  earl  of  Man« 
Chester  exhibited  a  charge  agaiust  him  in  the  house  of 
hrds  i  and  Cromwell^  in  return^  brought  another  against 
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the  noble  peer  in  the  honse  of  coqimons.    It  i»  true^  that 
neither  of  these  charges  was  prosecuted  ;  but  it,  is  equally 
true,  that  Cromwell  and  his  friends  absolutely  carried  th^ 
point,  by  bringing  in  what  was  called  the  self-denying  or** 
dinance,   which  excluded  the  members  of  eitheir  hoq^ 
from   having  any  coipmands  iu  the  army;  from  wbicl^ 
however,   on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  Mfhitk 
set  him  above  all  ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  first  occar 
sionally,  and  at  length  altogether  exempted.     From  being 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  he  became  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  army ;  and  he  procured  an  address  from  bk 
regiment,  declaring  their  satisfaction  with  the  change.    He 
continued  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  military  success^ 
and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  both  bouses  for  the  servicep 
he  did.     He  shone  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Naseby^ 
June  14,  1646,  and  had  also  his  share  in  reducing  the 
west;  till,  upon  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  April  13,  1645, 
he  found  leisure  to  return  to  London.     Upon  taking  his 
seat  in  the  house,  thanks  were  returned  him,  in  terms  as 
strong  as  words  could  express ;  and  the  prevailing  party 
there  received  from  him  such  encouragement,  as  induced 
them  to  believe  he  was  wholly  at  their  devotion.     But  ipi 
this  they  were  mistaken  ;  for  while  they  thought  the  lieu* 
tenant-general  employed  iu  their  business,    be  was  in 
reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.     Thus,  when  the  parlia* 
ment  inclined  to  disband  a  part  of  their  forces/  after  the 
king  had  delivered  himself  to   the  Scots  and  the  Scots 
had    agreed    to  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,    Crom- 
well opposed  it  vigorously,  if  not  openly.     For,  in  the  first 
place,  be  insinuated  by  his  emissaries  to  the  soldiers,  that 
this  was  not  Dniy  the  highest  piece  of  ingratitqde  towards 
those  who  had  n>ught  the  parliament  into  a  power  of  dis- 
banding them,  but  also  a  crying  act  of  injustice,  as  it  was 
done  with  no  other  view  than  to  cheat  them  of  their  ar- 
rears.    Secondly,  he  procured  an  exemption  for  sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax's  army^  or,  in  qther  words,  for  his  own,  the 
general  only  having  th$tt  title   and  apppiiitmen^f   while 
Cromwell  had  the  power ;  ai^d  the  weight  of  th^  r^ductiop 
fell  upon  Massey's  brigade  in  the  west,  together  with  the 
troops  which  colonel  Poymz  commanded  in  Yorkshire ; 
men.  of  wboo)  he  had  good  reason  to  doubt,  but  upon  whom 
the  parliament  might  have  depended.    Thus  he  dextrously 
turned  to  his  own  advantage  the  means  which,  in  truth,     ' 
were  contrived  for  his  destruction. 
Vol.  XL  E  \ 
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Nov.  12,  1646,  the  army  marched  triumphantly  through 
London  ;  and  in  February  following,  the  Scots  having  re- 
ceived the  money  agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Holmby.  At  this  time  Cromwell 
had  a  most  difBcult  part  to  play.  What  wore  the  legal 
appearance  of  power  was  evidently  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 
hament,  in  which  the presbyterian  party  was  still  prevalent; 
and  as  the  general  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  likewise  in  that 
interest,  the  real  power  seemed  also  to  be  on  their  side. 
At  bottom,  however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  know  their 
own  strength,  were  in  reality  the  masters ;  and  they  were 
entirely  directed  by  Cromwell,  though  they  kne\v  it  not 
themselves.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong  place, 
and  getting  the  king^s  person  into  their  power;  and  he 
contrived  to  do  both,  without  seeming  to  have  a  hand  -in 
either.  Oxford  was  at  that  time  in  a  good  condition,  and 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  upon  which  the  army  seized 
it,  with  the  magazines,  and  every  thing  else ;  and  Crom- 
well, then  at  London,  prevailed  upon  cornet  Joyce  to 
seize  the  king^s  person  with  a  strong  detachment  of  horse, 
not  only  without  the  generaPs  orders,  but  without  any 
orders  at  all,  except  those  verbal  instructions  from  Crom- 
welL  This  was  executed  June  4,  1647,  notwithstanding 
the  parliament's  commissioners  were  then  with  the  king  ; 
who  was  conducted  from  Holmby  to  Childersly,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, then  the  army's  head  quarters.  Here,  through 
themanagementchiefly  of  Cromwell  and  his  son -in -law  com- 
missary Ireton,  the  king  was  treated,  not  only  with  reverence, 
but  with  kindness;  and  when  sii"  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  taking  of  the  king  away,  and  disliked 
it,  would  have  sent  him  back  again  wi£  the  commissioners, , 
under  the  guard  of  two  regiments  of  horse,  the  king  abso- 
lutely refused  to  move.  Nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  that 
monarch  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  new  friends,  that 
he  had  the  iildiiscretion  to  tell  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  when 
he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty  and  respect,  with  pro- 
mises of  fair  treatment,  that  *^  he  thought  he  had  as  good 
an  interest  in  the  army  as  himself 

The  remaining  six  months  of  this  year  were  the  most 
critical  of  Cromwell's  whole  life;  for  in  order  to  succeed 
in  his  schemes,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
ceive the  king,  the  parliament^  and  the  army,  which  in 
turn  was  effected,  though  not  without  danger  and  diffi-» 
culty.     The  king  relied  entirely  upon  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
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ton ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand^  spoke  of  and  acted 
towards  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  looked  upon 
as  absolute  courtiers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  the 
king  gave  credit  to  them,  when  they  prevailed  on  the 
army  to  send  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  delivered  July  9, 
1647,  avewing  the  king's  cause  to  be  theirs,  and  that  no 
settlement  could  be  hoped  for,  without  granting  him  bis 
just  rights.  As  to  the  parliament,  so  long  as  they  enjoyed 
their  power,  Cromwell  always  spoke  the  language  of  a 
member  of  the  house  pf  commons  ;  shewed  a  high  regard 
for  their  privileges  ;  and  professed,  that  be  wfts  suspected 
and  disliked  by  the  army,  for  his  attachment  to  the  civil 
government  This  did  not,  however,  hinder  his  being 
disbelieved  by  many,  till  at  length  he  found  it  necessary 
for  his  own  safety  to  make  his  escape  from  the  house  with 
some  precipitation.  Thajt  mutinous  spirit  which  the  soU 
diers  discovered  against  the  parliament,  was  raised,  fo- 
mented, and  managed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  ;  the 
former  declaring  at  Triploe-heath,  when  the  parliament 
had  been  obliged  to  erase  their  own  declaration  out  of 
their  journals,  that  *^  now  they  might  be  an  army  as  long 
as  they  lived*** 

Soon  after  this,  a  new  party  sprung  up  among  the  sol- 
diers, under  the  title  of  LeveUers,  who  made  no  secret  of  • 
their  hating  equally  both  king  and  parliament;  and  it  was 
to  save  himself  from  these  people,  who,  as  he  was  in* 
formed  by  Cromwell,  sought  his  life,  that  the  king,  Nov.  1 1, 
fled  from  Hampton-court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  having 
rejected  the  parliament's  proposals  by  Cromwell's  and 
Ireton's  advice.  Immediately  after  this,  Cromwell  altered 
bis  behaviour  to  the  king  entirely  ;  for,  having  made  use 
of  the  king's  presence  to  manage  the  army,  and  of  the 
power  which  the  army  had  thereby  acquired,  to  humble 
and  debase  the  parliament,  there  remained  no  end  to  be 
answered  by  keeping  measures  any  longer  with  the  king. 
The  parliament,  now  much  altered  from  what  it  was,  upoa 
the  king's  refusing  to  pass  four  bills  they  had  sent  him, 
fell  into  very  warm  debates ;  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
Cromwell  was  a  principal  speaker,  and  inveighed  bitterly 
against  his  majesty,  saying,  *^  the  king  was  a  very  able 
man,  but  withal  a  great  dissembler ;  one  in  whom  no  trust 
could  be  reposed,  and  with  whomf,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  future."  However  this  might 
be,  the  parliament,  Jan.  5,  voted  that  no  more  addresses 

£  9  . 
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should  be  made  to  the  *kin^ ;  and  from  that  time  he  was 
more  strictly  imprisoned  than  ever.  lu  the  mean  time, 
there  were  risings  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  which 
employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of  London  and  the 
parliament  were  left  in  some  measnre  at  liberty  to  pursue 
their  own  sentiments ;  and  what  these  were,  quickly  ap- 
peared; for  on  June  27,  1648,  the  city  petitioned  for  a 
personal  treaty  with  the  king/  which  was  very  well  re- 
ceived, and  some  steps  taken  to  advance  it  A  few  days 
after,  the  commons  recalled  their  vote  for  non-addresses, 
began  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  at  length  voted  his  majesty's  concessions  satisfactory, 
and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  impeach  Cromwell  of 
high  treason.  But  tbe  army  havhig  uow  reduced  all  oppo- 
sition, and  returning  towards  London,  Nov.  20,  sent  a 
remonstrance  to  the  house  of  commons,  disapproving  all 
they  had  done.  The  remonstrance  was  carried  by  colonel 
Ewers,  who  went  next  into  the  isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and  carried  him  to  Hurst 
castle.  This  was  resented  bv  the  parliament,  who  com- 
manded the  general  to  recall  his  orders ;  but  instead  of 
this,  the  army  marched  directly  to  London,  and  in  De- 
cember, took  possession  of  it ;  purged,  as  they  called  it, 
the  house  of  commons,  turning  out  the  greater  pan  of  its 
members,  and  then  forcing  the  rest  to  do  what  they  pleased. 
In  most  of  these  proceedings  Cromwell  appeared  very 
active,  and  is,  with  good  reason,  believed  to  have  directed 
them  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  those  well- 
known  circumstances  relating  to  the  king's  being  brought 
before  tbe  high  court  of  justice,  and  to  the  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  him  there;  since  the  part  Cromwell 
acted  therein  was  open  and  public.  He  sat  at  the  court ; 
he  signed  tbe  warrant;  and  he  prosecuted  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it  by  the  bloody  execution  of  the  king.  When 
the  first  proposition  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons 
for  trying  the  king,  he  rose  up,  and  said,  that  **  if  any 
man  moved  this  upon  design,  he  should  think  him  the 
greatest  traitor  in  the  worid  ;  but  since  Providence  and  ne- 
cessity had  cast  them  upon  it,  he  should  pray  God  to  bless 
their  councils,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  sudden 
to  give  them  couiisel.V  But  not  long  after,  he  was  Y  for, 
being  a  great  pretender  to  enthusiasm  and  revelations^  he 
told  them  with,  consummate  i»ypocrisy,    that  as  he  was 
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pijftying  for  a  blessing  from  God  on  bis  undertaking  to  re- 
store the  king  to  his  pristine  majesty,  his  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not  speak  one  word 
Qiore ;  which  be  took  as  a  return  of  prayer,  that  God  had 
rejected  him  from  being  king.  Many  applications  were 
made  to  Cromwell  for  saving  the  kiug-s  life ;  and  some  of 
the  passages,  relating  to  them  are  worth  notice.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable,  which  greatly  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  man,  is  the  transaction  between  the  lieutenant- 
general  and  a  cousin  of  his,  colonel  John  Cromwell,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  States.  This  gentleman  is  said 
to  have  been  in  England  while  the  king  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  army ;  and  that,  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the 
lieutenant-general,  the  latter  made  use  of  this  expression, 
^'  I  think  the  king  the  most  injured  prince  in  the  world  ;'* 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  added,  <<  But 
this,  cousin,  shall  do  him  right''  The  colonel  returning 
to  Holland  soon  after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be  truth, 
that  the  lieutenant-general  had  a  great  respect  for  the  king. 
When  therefore  the  news  of  the  king's  trial  reached  HoU 
land,  he  was  sent  over  with  letters  credential  from  the 
States,  to  which  was  added  a  blank  with  the  king's  signet, 
and  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  by  the  States,^ 
for  Cromwell  to  set  down  his  own  conditions,  if  he  would 
now  save  his  majesty's  life.  The  colonel  went  direotly  to 
bis  kinsman's  house ;  who  was  so  retired  and  shut  up  in 
his  chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  know  he  was  at 
home,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  be  obtained  admit- 
tance, after  he  had  declared  who  he  was.  Having  mu* 
tually  saluted  each  other,  the  colonel  desired  to  speak  a 
few  words  with  him  in  private;  and  began  with  much  free* 
dom  to  set  before  him  the  heinousness  of  the  fact  then 
about  to  be  committed,  and  with  what  detestation  it  was . 
looked  upon  abroad ;  telling  him,  that  <^  of  all  men  living 
he  could  never  have  imagined  he  would  have  had  any  hand 
in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protested  so  much  for  the 
king."  To  this  Cromwell  answered,  ^^  It  was  not  he,  but 
the  army  ;  and  though  he  did  once  say  some  such  words^ 
yet  now  times  were  altered,  and  Providence  seemed  to- 
order  things  otherwise."  And  it  is  said  he  added,  that 
'^  be  bad  prayed  and  fasted  for  the  king,  but  no  return 
that  way  was  yet  made  to  him."  Upon  this  the  colonel 
stepped  a  little  back,  and  suddenly  shut  the  door,  which 
made  Cromwell  apprehend  he  was  going  to  be  assassinated ; 
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but  pulling  out  his  papers,  he  said  to  hiiUi  *^  Cousin,  tlys 
18  no  time  to  trifle  with  words':  see  here,  it  is  now  in  your 
own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourself,  but  your  family, 
relations,  and  posterity,  happy  and  honourable  for  ever ; 
otherwise,  as  they  changed  Uieir  name  before  from  Wil- 
liams to  Cromwell,  (which  was  the  fact,  as  appears  by  their 
pedigree),  so  now  they  must  be  forced  to  change  it  again : 
for  this  will  bring  such  an  ignominy  upon  the  whole 
generation  of  them,  as  no  time  will  be  able  to  deface.*' 
At  this  Cromwell  paused  a  liule,  and  then  said,  <^  I  desire 
you  will  give  n^e  till  night  to  consider  of  it ;  and  do  you 
go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  till  you  bear  from  me.*' 
The  colonel  did  accordingly ;  and  about  one  in  the  morning 
a  messenger  came  to  tell  him  '^  He  might  go  to  rest,  and 
expect  no  other  answer  to  carry  to  the  prince ;  for  the 
council  of  officers  had  been  seeking  God,  as  he  also  had 
done  the  same,  and  it  was  resolved  by  tbem  all  that  the 
king  must  die.'' 

The  government  being  now  entirely  changed,  for  in  five 
days  after  the  king's  death  the  house  of  lords  was  voted 
useless,  it  became  necessary  to  think  of  some  expedient 
for  managing  the  executive  power ;  and  therefore  it  was 
resolved  to  set  up  a  council  of  state,  of  which  John  Brad- 
shaw  was  president,  and  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  a 
principal  member.  But  before  he  had  well  taken  posses- 
sion of  this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called  to  action ; 
and  that  too  as  hazardous  as  any  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  concerned.  The  persons  he  had  to  engage  were  part 
of  the  army  be  commanded;  who,  being  dissatisfied  on 
flome  account  09  other,  set  forth  their  sentiments  by  way 
of  remonstrance  presented  to  the  general  For  this  hi^h 
offence  they  were  seized,  and  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and 
sentenced  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  their  horses'  tails,  at 
the  bead  of  their  respective  corps,  with  a  paper  expressing 
their  crime  fixed  on  their  breasts,  after  which  their  swords 
were  to  be  broke  over  their  heads,  and  themselves  cashiered ; 
every  circumstance  of  which  was  strictly  executed,  March  6, 
in  Great  Palace-yard.  This  served  only  to  increase  the 
flame ;  foi^  several  regiments  of  horse,  and  among  the  rest 
Cromwell's  own,  mutinied,  put  white  cockades  in  their 
bats,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  Ware ;  where  Crom- 
well appeared,  when  he  was  least  suspected,  and  brought 
with  him  some  regiments  quartered  at  a  distance,  that  he 
could  depend  on.     Here,  without  any  previous  expostu^ 
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lations,  be  with  two  regiments  of  hone  surrounded  one 
regiment  of  the  mutineers,  and  calling  four  men  by  name 
out  of  their  ranks,  obliged  them  to  cast  dice  for  their  lives; 
and  the  two  that  escaped  were  ordered  to  shoot  the  others^ 
which  they  did;  upon  which  the  rest  thought  fit  to  slip 
their  white  cockades  into  their  pockets,  and  to  secure 
themseWes  by  a  submission.  The  same  spirit  of  mutiny 
broke  out  in  another  regiment  of  horse ;  but  it  was  entirely 
subdued  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenters  of  it  punished. 
After  this,  he  and  Fairfox  went  first  to  Oxford,  where  they 
were  made  doctors  in  civil  law ;  and  thence  to  London, 
where  they  were  splendidly  entertained  by  the  city,  and 
had  presents  of  great  value  when  they  took  leave.  At  this 
time  England,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  subdued;  the 
Scots  were  discontented,  but  not  in  arms ;  so  that  Ireland 
became  the  prinqipal  object  of  the  parliament's  care,  since 
in  that  island,  of  three  parties  which  had  for  niany  years 
been  shedding  each  odier's  blood,  their  own  was*  the 
weakest.  In  August,  therefore,  1649,  Cromwell  embarked 
with  an  army  for  Ireland,  where  his  successes,  as  in  Eng* 
land,  were  attended  with  so  few  disapppintments,  that,  by 
June  1650,  he  had  in  a  manner  subdued  the  whole  bland. 
By  that  time  his  presence  was  required  in  England,  not 
only  by  those  who  wished  him  well,  but  even  by  his  most 
inveterate  enemies ;  and  therefore  constituting  bis  son-in- 
law  Ireton,  his  deputy,  he  took  ship  for  Bristol,  where, 
after  a  dangerous  passage,  he  safely  arrived,  leaving  such 
a  terror  upon  the  minds  of  the  Irish  as  made  every  thing 
easy  to  those  who  succeeded  him,  and  completed  the  con- 
quest of  that  country. 

His  return  to  London  was  a  kind  of  triumph ;  and  all 
ranks  of  people  contended,  either  from  love  or  fear,  who 
should  shew  him  the  most  respect.  At  his  taking  his  seat 
in  the  house,  he  had  thanks  returned  him  for  hb  services 
in  the  highest  terms.  When  these  ceremonies  were  over, 
they  proceeded  to  matters  of  greater  consequence ;  for,  by 
this  time  the  parliament  had  another  war  upon  their  hands, 
the  Scots  having  invited  home  Charles  II.  and  prepared  an 
army  to  invade  England.  I'bere  is  no  doubt  that  the  par« 
liainent  would  readily  have  trusted  this  war  to  the  conduct 
of  lord  Fair&x,  a  brave  man  and  good  officer ;  but  Fair- 
fax bad  taken  the  covenant,  and  such  were  bis  scruples, 
be  could  not  brin^  himself  to  think  of  breaking  it,  by  at- 
tacking the  Scots  10  their  own  country.  Cromwell  thought, 
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and  rightly,  tiiat  they  should  not  wait  for  an  ii^vaston,  but 
prevent  one  invasion  by  another;  and  therefore  pressed 
Fairfox  to  continue  in  hiscommand,  and  the  more  earnestly, 
bemuse  he  knew  he  would  not  do  it ;  declaring  that  he 
thought  it  h  greater  honour  to  serve  as  his  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, than  to  'Command  in  chief  the  finest  army  in  the 
world.  Fairfax,  however,  remained  inflexible  in  his  reso- 
lution ;  so  that,  June  26,  an  ordinance  passed  for  repealing 
bis  commission,  and  at  the  same  time  another  for  appointing 
Cromwell  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
<rf  the  commonwealth.  He  had  now  such  power  as  might 
have  satisfied  the  most  ambitious  mind ;  for  though  he  of- 
felled  to  resign  his  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  parliament 
would  not  accept  it  He  marched  with  an  army  to  Scot- 
land, and  Sept,  3,  gained  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  than 
which  none  ever  did  him  greater  credit  as  a  commander. 
He<iontiriued  the  war  all  the  winter ;  in  the  spring  was  se- 
verely attacked  by  an  agne;  of  which  recovering,  he, 
after  several  successes,  forced  the  king  into  England,  and 
blocked  him  op  in  Worcester.  Sept.  3,  1651,  he  attacked 
and  carried  that  city,  totally  defeated  the  king^s  forces, 
and  gained  what  he  himself  called,  in  his  letter  ta  the  par- 
liament, the  <:ix>wning  victory.  It  is  said,  that  this  signal 
stroke  of  success  took  Cromwell  a  little  off  his  guard.  He 
would  have  knighted  two  of  his  principal  commanders 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  it :  his  letter  to  the  parliaaient  on  this  occasion  was 
conceived  in  higher  and  loftier  terms  than  usual :  and 
Ludlow  says,  that  bis  behaviour  was  altered  from  that  day, 
and  that  all  who  were  about  him  observed  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain, nevertheless,  that  he  afterwards  behaved  with  great 
humility  and  submission  to^the  parliament;  though  in  the 
mean  time  be  took  all  -eare  imaginable  to  make  the  army 
sensible  of  their  own  importance,  and  to- let  them  see  that 
nothing  could  divide  their  interests  from  his  own.  This 
was  the  true  foundation  of  his  growing  greatness,  and  of 
tbe  gnUlual  declension  of  the  parliament's  power ;  which, 
though  they  ckiarly  discerned,  they  knew  not  how  to  prei- 
vent. 

*  He  did  not  remain  lon^  with  the  troops,  but  directed 
his  march  to  London ;  where,  besides  many  considerable 
«iarks  of  iMnour  that  were  paid  him,  a  general  thanks- 
giving was  appointed  for  Iris  victory,  and  September  3d 
mwde  -an  anmiversarv  state  helidajr.     When  these  oeremo^ 
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Qies  and  acknowtedgments  were  over,  be  bad  leisure  to 
k)ok  about  him,  and  to  consider  his  own  condition  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation.     He  saw  hknself  at  present  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  a  great  army  in  England^  and 
at  the  same  time  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     But  then ' 
he  knew  that  ail  this  was  derived  to  him  from  the  parHa<» 
ment;  and  he  clearly  discerned,  that,  whether  indepen** 
dents  or  presbyterians  sat  there,  they  would  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  supreme  power  in  their  own  hands,  whith  for 
many  reasons  he  disliked.     He  therefore  sifted  the  most 
emineut  persons,  in  order  to  find  out  their  seutiments 
:  about  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom ;  which  was  a  new 
phrase  invented  to  cover  the  design  of  subvening  the  par^ 
liament.     In  a  meeting  among  them,  held  some  time  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  be  proposed  the  question  fairly ; 
when  some  declared  for  a  monarchy,  as  others  did  for  a 
commonwealth :    but   this  conference  came  to  nothing. 
Nov.  7,  1652,  meeting  the  lord  commissioner  Whitlocke  in 
the  Park,  he  entered  into  a  long  discourse  with  him  upon 
this  important  subject:  in  which  he  undertook  to  shew 
Whitlocke,  that  the  parliament  was  now  become  a  faction ; 
that  they  were  resolved  to  ruin  all,  and  to  rule  for  ever, 
merely  for  their  own  sakes ;  that  /they  gave  all  employ- 
ments to  themselves,   their  relations,   and  friends;  that 
they  drew  every  thing  within  their  own  cogmzance,  by 
which  the'^subject  lost  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  held  his 
property  by  a  precarious  tenure ;  that,  all  this  considered, 
they  bad  fought  themselves  into  a  worse  condition  ;  and 
that,  instead  of  a  monarch  with  a  prerogative  royal,  they 
had  now  many  masters,  who  made  laws  and  broke  them  at 
their  pleasure ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  was  very 
sensible  of  this ;  that  they  bore  it  with  great  reluctance ; 
that  they  too  had  great  disputes  among  themselves :  and 
that  it  could  not  be  long  before  those  mischiefs  broke  6ut 
into  a  new  flame.  ^Whitlocke  very  readily  agreed,  that  he 
had  described  both  parties  truly;  but  at  the  same  time 
acknowledged,   that,  notwithstanding  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  right  method  of  cure.     **What,"  said 
Cromwell,   *Mf  a  man  should  take  upon  himself  to  be 
king  ?'*   Whitlocke  replied  by  shewing  him,  that  be  would 
get  nothing  by  it ;  that  he  bad  more  power  already  than 
former  kings  ever  had ;  and  that  by  assuming  the  name,  he 
might  run  great  hazard  of  losing  the  thing.     Cromwell 
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then  prewed  to  know,  what  he  would  have  done?  Upon 
which  Whitlocke  proposed  compromising  matters  with 
Charles  Stuait :  the  dehating  of  which  Croitowell  declined, 
as  an  affair  of  much  difficulty.  Cromwell  had  many  con- 
versations of  this  sort  with  the  most  intelligent  of  all  par- 
ties, none  of  which  diverted  him  from  his  secret  purpose, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  regal  power,  under  some  name  or 
other. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  behaved  in  public  with  great 
decency  and  duty  towards  that  body  of  men  he  was  con- 
triving to  remove.  The  whole  winter  of  1652  was  spent 
in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  sides;  by  the  friends  of 
the  parliament  to  support  and  maintain  its  authority,  by 
their  opponents  to  bring  things  into  stKh  a  situation,  as  to 
render  the  necessity  of  dissolving  that  assembly  universally 
apparent  April  19,  1653,  Cromwell  called  a  council  of 
officers  once  more  to  debate  this  point;  in  which,  as  he  had 
many  friends,  so  he  had  also  some  opponents,  who  insinu* 
ated,  that  what  he  did  proceeded  from  self-interest  and 
ambition.  Miyor- general  Harrison,,  a  zealous  fanatic,  but 
absolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  assured  the  assembly, 
ill  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  that  ^'  the  lord-general  sought 
only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  government  of  Jesus  and  hia 
saints;'*  to  which  major  Streater  briskly  returned,  that 
*^  then  he  ought  to  come  quickly;  for  if  it  was  after  Christ- 
mas, he  would  come  too  late."  Upon  this,  Cromwell  ad- 
journed the  meeting  till  the  next  morning,  when  a  new 
point  wa^  started,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  for 
the  house  and  the  army  to  appoint  twenty  persons  on  a 
tide  to  be  intrusted  with,  the  supreme  power  >  In  the  midst 
of  this  dispute  advice  came  that  the  house  had  under  con- 
sideration their  own  dissolution ;  and  upon  this,  such  as 
were  members  withdrew,  and  went  thither  to  promote  that 
design.  But  in  reality  the  parliament  had  framed  a  bill, 
to  continue  themselves  to  November  5th  of  the  next  year, 
proposing  in  the  mean  time  to  fill  up  the  house  by  new 
elections.  Cromwell,  informed  what  the  house  was  upon, 
was  so  enn^ed,  that  he  left  the  council,  and  marched 
directly  with  a  party  of  300  soldiers  to  Westminster. 
There  placing  some  of  them  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby, 
and  others  on  the  stairs,  he  went  into  the  house;  and, 
addressing  himself  first  to  his  Mend  St.  John,  told  him, 
that  '<  he  then  came  to  do  that  which  grieved  him  to  the 
very  soul,  and  what  he  bad  earnestly  with  tears  prayed  tn 
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God  against ;  nay,  that  ha  had  rather  be  torn  in  pieces 
than  do  it ;  but  that  there  was  a  necessity  laid  upon  hioi 
therein,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
nation.^'  Then  he  sat  ^own,  and  heard  their  debates  for 
some  time  on  the  forementioned  bill ;  after  which,  calling 
to  major-general  Harrison,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  to  come  to  him,  he  told  him,  that  ^<  he  judged 
the  parliament  ripe  for  a  dissolution,  and  this  to  be  the 
time  of  doing  it.'*  Harrison  answered,  ^^  Sir,  the  work  is 
^ry  grc&t  and  dangerous ;  therefore  I  desire  you  seriovslj 
to  consider  of  it  before  you  engage  in  it.'*  **  You  say 
well,"  replied  Cromwell ;  and  thereupon  sat  still  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  question  being  put  for 
passing  the  said  bill,  he  declared  again  to  Harrison,  **  This 
is  the  tiiQe,  I  must  do  it :"  and  so  standing  up  of  a  sudden, 
he  bade  the  speaker  leave  the  chair,  and  told  the  house 
that  they  had  sat  long  enough,  unless  they  had  done  more 
good;  that  some  of  them  were  whoremasters,  others 
drunkards,  others  corrupt  and  unjust  men,  and  scandalous 
to  the  profession  of  the  gospel ;  that  it  was  not  fit  they 
should  sit  as  a  parliament  any  longer,  and  therefore  be 
must  desire  them  to  go  away.  He  charged  them  with 
not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing  for  the  public  good, 
and  with  being  the  supporters  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
When  some  of  the  members  began  to  speak,  he  stepped 
into  the  midst  of  the  house,  and  said,  **  Come,  come,  I 
will  put  an  end  to  your  prating :"  then  walking  up  and 
down  the  house)  he  cried  out,  **  You  are  no  parliament,  I 
**y>  you  are  no  parliament ;"  and  stamping  with  his  fe^t,. 
be  bid  them  for  shame  be  gone,  and  give  place  to  honester 
men.  Upon  this  signal  the  soldiers  entered  the  house, 
and  he  bade  one  of  them  take  away  that  bauble,  pointing 
to  the  mace ;  and  Harrison  taking  the  speaker  by  the  hand, 
he  came  down.  Then  Cromwell,  addressing  himself  again 
to  the  members,  who  were  about  an  hundred,  said,  ^*  *Tis 
you  that  have  forced  me  to  this  ;  for  I  have  sought  the 
LcTd  night  and  day,  that  he  would  raxher  slay  me,  than 
put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."  A^nd  then  seizing 
on  all  their  papers,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  see  the  house 
cleared  of  all  members ;  and  having  caused  the  doors  to  be 
locked  up,  went  away  to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a 
council  of  officers  still  assembled,  and  this  grand  point  yet 
in  debate :  upon  which  he  told  them  roundly,  **  they  need 
trouble  themselves  no  farther  about  it,  for  he  bad  done  W^ 
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**  Done  what  ?*'  replied  colonel  Pkey,  who  was  not  one  of 
his  creatures ;  and,  upon  his  telling  him,  expostulated  the 
point  warmly.  But  Cromwell  talked  so  much  louder  than 
he,  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the^ood  of  the  nation,  the 
removing  of  yokes  and  badges  of  slavery,  that  Okey  very 
soon  thought  proper  to  be  silent,  and  to  wait  for  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  affair.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Cromwell,  attended  by  the  majors-general  Lambert  and 
Harrison,  went  to  the  council  of  state,  and,  finding  them 
sitting,  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms:  ^*  Gentle* 
men,  if  you  are  met  here  as  private  persons,  you  shall  not 
be  disturbed ;  but,  if  as  a  council  of  state,  this  is  no  place 
for  you.  And  since  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done 
at  the  house  this  morning,  so  take  notice,  that  the  parlia-  . 
ment  is  dissolved.''  Serjeant  Bradshaw  boldly  answered, 
^'  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the  bouse  in  the 
morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it. 
But,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that  the  parliament  is 
dissolved,  for  no  power  under  heaven  can  dissolve  them 
but  themselves ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that.'' 
Some  others  also  spoke  to  the  same  purpose :  but  the 
council  finding  themselves  to  be  under  the  same  force,  all 
quietly  departed. 

The  true  reason  why  Cromwell  thus  dismissed  this  coun- 
cil of  state,  was,  because  he  intended  to  have  another  of 
his  own  framing  ;  these  being  men  entirely  devoted,  to  the 
parliament,  from  whom  they  derived  their  authority.  He 
now  projected  such  measures  as  appeared  to  him  the  most 
prpper  for  the  support  of  that  great  authority  which  be 
had  attained.  He  continued  for  a  few  days  to-  direct  all 
things  by  the  advice  of  the  council  of  officers ;  but  after- 
wards a  new  council  of  state  was  called,  by  virtue  of  letters 
or  warrants  under  the  lord-general's  hand.  But  this  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  fifth- monarchy  and  other  madmen,  soon 
dissolved  of  itself;  and  then  the  power  returned  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whom  it  came.  Harrison,  and 
about  twenty  more,  remained  in  the  house,  and  seeing  the 
reign  of  the  saints  at  an  end,  placed  one  Moyer  in  the 
speaker's  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  protests;  but  they 
were  soon  interrupted  by  colonel  White  with  a  party  of 
soldiers.  White  asking  them  what  they  did  there,  they 
told  him,  ^  they  were  seeking  the  Lord ;"  to  which  he 
replied,  ^  that  they  might  go  somewhere  else,  for  to  his 
knowledge,  the  Lord  had  not  been  there  many  years;" 
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and  so  turned  tbem  out  of  doors.  The  scene  thus  changed, 
the  suprenoe  power  was  said  to  be  in  the  council  of  officers 
i^un  ;  and  they  very  speedily  resolved,    that  the  lord* 
general,  with  a  select  council,  should  have  the  administra- 
tion of  public  afiairs,  up#n  the  terms  contained  in  a  paper, 
entitled  ^  The  Instrument  of  Government ;"  and  that  his 
excellency  should  be  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,    and  Ireland,    and  have  the  title  of    • 
Highness.     Accordingly  he  wa^  invested  therewith  Dec. 
16,  1653,  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  Westminster-hail, 
with  great  solemnity  ;  and  thus,  in  his  54th  year,  assumed 
the  sovereign  power,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  exercise 
with  firmness.    When  he  had  thus  reduced  the  government 
iuto  some  order  at  least,  he  proceeded  very  wisely  and 
warily;  appointed  a  privy-council,  in  which  there  were 
great  and  worthy  men,  who  he  knew  would  either  not  act 
at  all,  or  not  very  long  with  him;  but  their  names  giving 
a  sanction  for  the  present,  he  proceeded,  with  the  advice 
of  as  many  of  them  as  attended^  to  make  several  ordi- 
nances that  were  necessary,  as  also  to  dispose  matters  for 
the  holding  a  new  parliament.     He  applied  himself  also  to 
the  settlement  of  the  public  affains,  both  foreign  and  do* 
mestic  ;  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  states  of  Holland 
and  Sweden  ;  he  obliged  the  king  of  Porttigal,  notwith- 
standing all  that  bad  passed  between  the  parliament  and 
hippi,  to  accept  of  a  peace  upon  his  terms;  and  adjusted  . 
matters  with  France,  though  not  without  some  difficulty. 
As  to  affairs  at  home,  he  filled  the  courts  in  Westminster- 
hall  with  able  judges  ;  and  directed  the  lawyers  themselves 
to  make  such  corrections  in  the  practice  of  their  profession, 
as  might  free  them  from  public  odium.     The  same  mode- 
ration he  practised  in  church  matters ;  professing  an  un- 
alterable resolution  to  maintain  liberty  of  conscience.     He 
gave  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  g>eneral 
Monk,  and  sent  his  son  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.     .By  an 
ordinance  dated  April  12,  1654,  he  united  Englandl  and 
Scotland,  fixing  the  number  of  representatives  for  tht^  lat- 
ter at  30  ;  and  soon  after  he  did  the  same  by  Iireland.     He 
affected  to  shew  great  zeal  for  justice,  in  causing  the  l)ro- 
ther  of  the  ambassador  from  Portugal  to  be  executed  for 
murder ;    which  he  did  July  10,  in  spite  of  the  greritest 
application  to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  he  took  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  people,  he  found  a  spirit,  rising  agaiaist. 
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bim  in  all  the  three  kuigdoms ;  and  his  go?ernment  so 
cramped  for  want  of  mouey,  that  he  was  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  calling  a  parliament,  according  to  the  form 
which  he  had  prescribed  in  the  Instrument  of  Government. 
He  fixed  Sept.  3  for  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  as- 
semble, esteeming  it  particularly  fortunate  to  him;  and  to 
this  he  peremptorily  adhered,  though  it  happened  to  fall 
upon  a  Sunday.    The  parliament  was  accordingly  opened 
on  that  day,  aAer  hearing  a  sermon  at  Westminster-abbey, 
to  which  the  protector  went  in  very  great  state.     He  re- 
ceived this  house  of  commons  in  the  painted  chamber, 
where  he  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
government  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  establish,  the  ends 
he  proposed,  and  the  means  he  bad  used  to  promote  those 
ends,  &c.     When  they  came  to  the  house,  they  fell  to 
debating,  whether  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
kingdom  should  be  in  a  single  person,  or  a  parliament ; 
which  alarming  the  protector,  who  found  himself  in  danger, 
of  being  deposed  by  a  vote  of  this  new  parliament,  he 
caused  a  guard  to  be  set  at  the  door,  on  the  12th  of  the 
same  month,  to  prevent  their  going  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons; then  sent  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where 
he  gave  them  a  very  sharp  rebuke ;  nor  did  he  permit  any 
to  go  into  the  house  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  protector  and  his  government. 
While  this  parliament  was  sitting,  an  odd  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  protector.     He  had  received  a  set  of  Fries- 
land  horses  from  the  duke  of  Holstein  as  a  present ;  and 
would  needs  drive  his  secretary  Thurloe  in  his  coach, 
drawn  by  these  horses,  round  Hyde  Park.     But  the  horses, 
proving  as  ungovernable  as  the  parliament,  threw  his  high- 
ness out  of  the  box,  and  in  his  Ml  one  of  his  pocket  pis- 
tols went  off;  notwithstanding  which  he  escaped,  without 
either  wound  or  broken  bones.     By  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  the  parliament  was  to  sit  five  months ;  but 
finding  they  were  about  to  take  away  his  power,  and  would 
give  him  no  money,  he,  Jan.  23,  sent  for  them  once  more 
4nto  the  painted  chamber,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter 
speech  he  dissolved  them. 

The  protector^s  mother  lived  with  him  at  Whitehall,  and 
shared  in  the  splendour  of  his  court,  but  enjoyed  it  not. 
Though  she  troubled  bim  but  little  with  herTemonstrances, 
her  fears  were  so  strong,  th|tt  she  could  not  believe  he  was 
safe  if  she  did  not  see  him  twice  a  day ;  and  if  by  accident 
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•he  heard  a  pistol  at  any  time  discbai^ed,  she  could  not 
help  crying  out,  *^  My  son  is  shot!'*  She  died  Nov.  18, 
1654.  Cromwell  caused  her  remains  to  be  interred  in 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel ;  but  this  was  contraiy  to  her  desire, 
for  she  easily  foresaw  that  they  would  never  rest  in  peac« 
there. 

The  opening  of  1655  proved  but  cloudy:  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament  created  much  discontent  in  the 
kingdom  ;  so  that  Cromwell  found  himself  beset  with  con* 
spiracles  on  all  sides,  and  by  all  parties ;  but  be  had  the 
good  luck  to  discover  them  before  they  could  be  executed. 
Upon  Feb.  13,  he  went  to  Guildhall;  and  declared,  that 
the  republicans  and  cavaliers  had  formed  designs  against 
his  person.  Of  the  former,  major  John  Wildman,  who 
had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  was  seized  while 
penning  a  paper,  entitled  *^  A  declaration  of  the  people  of 
England  against  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell ;''  and  other 
violent  men  of  that  party  he  imprisoned,  but  was  i^raid  of 
doing  more.  As  to  the  royalists,  he  suffered  them  to  go 
on  a  litde ;  for,,  by  the  help  of  one  Manning,  who  was  £^ 
spy  in  the  court  of  Charles  IL  he  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  their  projects,  as  to  put  them  upon  measures  which 
turned  to  his  own  account.  And  this  is  a  true  solution  of 
tiiat  insurrection  which  broke  out  at  Salisbury,  where  the 
king  was  proclaimed,  and  Cromwell's  judges  seized ;  which 
act  of  open  force  left  no  doubt  with  the  public,  that  there 
were  designs  ag^ainst  the  protector.  For  this  insurrection 
several  persons  suffered  death ;  and  hence  the  protector, 
who  bad  hitherto  shewn  an  inclination  to  govern  as  a  law- 
ful prince  if  he  could,  seemed  to  lay  aside  his  disposition, 
and  no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  supporting  his 
authority  in  any  manner  and  by  any  means.  In  the  spring 
oT  this  year  was  carried  into  execution  that  famous  expe- 
dition, by  which  the  protector  hoped  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  where,  though  his 
forces  did  not  succeed  in  their  main  design,  yet  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Jamaica,  which  island  has  remained 
ever  since  part  of  the  British  dominions.  I'he  alliance 
which  had  been  so  long  in  treaty  with  the  crown  of  France, 
was  signed  Nov.  24,  1655,  and  proclaimed  the  28th ;  by 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  Cromwell  should  send  over  a 
body  of  English  troops,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  king  should  oblige 
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the  royal  family  to  quit  his  dominioni.  The  new  king  of 
Sweden  sent  over  an  ambassador  to  compliment  the  pro* 
tector.  He  was  most  graciously  received ;  but  the  in- 
tended visit  of  queen  Christina,  who  had  just  resigned  the 
crown,  he  judged  proper  to  avoid.  The  glorious  suc- 
cesses of  admiral  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
great  sums  he  recovered  from  several  powers  for  depreda* 
tions  committed  by  thei^  subjects  on  the  English  mer- 
chants, did  much  honour  to  the  protector^s  government ; 
and  to  conclude  the  transactions  of  this  year,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  how  much  soever  he  might  be  disliked  at 
home,  his  reputation  at  this  time  was  very  great  abroad. 

The  loss  he  sustained  in  the  discovery  of  Manning, 
whom  king  Charles  caused  to  be  shot  for  corresponding 
with  Thurloe,  was  most  effectually  repaired  by  a  person  of 
superior  character,  who  w«s  chancellor  Hyde's  great  cor- 
respondent, and  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  aud 
determined  royalists  in  England.  Though  the  war  with 
Spain  undeD  Blake's  management  had  brought  two  millions 
of  money  into  the  protector's  coffer,  he  still  felt  some 
wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament  could 
supply ;  and  having  concerted  taore  effectual  methods,  as 
he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  had  been 
practised  before, the  last,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that 
assembly  Sept  19,  1656.  It  met  accordingly ;  but  with  a 
guard  posted  at  the  door  of  the  house,  who  suffered  none 
to  enter  till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them, 
by  which  many  were  excluded.  The  parliament,  however, 
chose  a  speaker;  passed  an  act. for  disannulliog  the  king's 
title,  another  for  the  security  of  his  btghness's  person,  and 
several  money  bills :  for  all  which  the  protector  gave  them 
bis  most  gracious  thanks.  About  the  close  of  this  year  a 
new  plot  was  either  discovered  or  invented,  for  which  one 
Miles  Sindercombe  was  condemned ;  but  he  disappointed 
the  protector,  by  poisoning  himself  the  night  before  he 
was  to  be  executed.  In  the  spring  of  1657  it  plainly  ap* 
peared  what  the  protector  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had 
taken  with  the  parliament ;  for  now  a  kind  of  legislative 
settlement  of  the  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under 
the  title  of  ^*  The  humble  Petition  and  Advice  * ;"  in  which 
there  was  a  hlank  for  the  supreme  governor's  title,  and  a 

*  See  Uie  principal  topics  iu  thii  Petitioo,  reduced  ioto  one  argameat  by  Or. 
Jubosoo,  io  the  Gent.  Mag.  1741,  p.  93. 
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clause  prepfared  to  countenance  the  establistiipg  sotnetliing 
like  peers,  under  the  name  of  the  bther  house.  At 
length  the  whole  came  to  light ;  for  one  alderman  Pack^  a 
forward,  time-serving,  money-getting  fellow,  deep  in  all 
the  jobs  of  the  government,  moved  that  the  first  blank 
might  be  filled  with  the  word  King.  This  was  violently- 
opposed  by  the  army- members ;  but  at  length,  after  vari^ 
eus  debates,  carried,  as  well  as  the  clause  empowering  him 
to  make  something  tike  lords ;  atfd  in  this  form  the  petition 
^as  presented  to  his  highness,  who  desired  some  time  t6 
eonsider  before  he  gave  his  Answer.  The  protector  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  kingship  forced  upon  him, 
but  that  he  found  some  of  hi^  best  friends  and  nearest  re- 
lations averse  to  it ;  who  carried  their  opposition  so  far,  as 
to  promote  a  petition  from  the  army  to  the  parliament 
against  it.  This  deterniined  Cromwell  to  refuse  that 
hon6ur  which  he  had  been  so  long  seeking ;  and,  therefore, 
Mfty  B,  1657,  he  told  them'  in  the  banqueting-house,  that 
he  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  accept  the  govern^ 
ment  uhder  the  title  of  king.  The  parliament  then  thought 
proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  his  former  title  of  protector; 
and  bis  highness  himself,  that  atl  the  pains  he  had  takeli 
might  not  absolutely  be  thrown  away,  resolved  upon  a  new 
inauguration,  which  was  accordingly  performed  June  26, 
1657,  in  Westminster-hall,  with  all  the  pomp  and  solem- 
nity of  a  coronation.  After  this,  the  house  of  commdris 
adjonmed  to  Jan.  20th  following,  in  order  to  give  the  pro- 
tector time  to  regulate  all  things  according  to  the  new  sys- 
tem ;  veith  a  view  to  which  he  summoned  his  two  sons,  and 
others,  to  take  their  seats  in  the  other  house.  This  year 
he  was  extremely  disconcerted  with  a  small  treatise^  which 
captain  Titus,  under  the  name  of  William  Allen,  published 
with  this  title,  "  Killing  no  Murder  :'*  in  which  was  shewn  , 
so  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all  laws,  could  derive 
protection  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thenceforward  be- 
lieved himself  in  continual  danger.  But  his  attempt  to  ap«  ' 
prehend  the  true  author  failed  of  success. 

In  the  beginning  of  1658  he  pleased  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an"  assembly  somewhat 
lesembling  the  ancient.parliaments  of  England  ;  and,  pur- 
fuant  to  their  own  adjournment,  the  commons  m^t  Jan.  20, 
as  the  other  house  also  did,  agreeably  to  the  wrfls  of  sum- 
mons issued  by  the  lord  protector.  He  sent  for  them  by 
the  black  rod^  and  began  bis  speech  with  the  pompous 
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wordsi  ^^My  lords,  and  you  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  or  the  bouse  of  commoi^,  &p.**  All  this  only 
served  to  shew  that  his  administratipn  was  founded  in 
military  force,  and  nothing  ebe :  for  the  ancient  nobility 
would  not  resume  their  seats  in  such  company  as  he  had 
assigned  them ;  and  the  bouse  of  commons  would  have  no* 
thing  to  do  with  the  new  nobles  in  the  other  bouse ;  and 
the  new  nobles  covdd  do  nothing  by  themselves.  Thus  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  the  new  system  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  pulled  to  pieces,  which  obliged  the  protector  to 
come,  Feb.  4tb,  and  to  dissolve  them  with  great  bitterness 
of  speech  and  sorrow  of  heart :  for  now  he  plainly  saw  that 
a  regular  establishment  was  a  thing  impracticable.  Some 
farther  designs  against  him  were  soon  after  discovered,  not 
of  the  cavaliers  only,  but  of  the  6fth«monarchy  men  also. 
With  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  observe  some  measures ; 
the  former  he  delivered  over  to  a  high  court  of  justice.  By 
the  sentence  of  that  court.  Dr.  Hewett,  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  suffered  death  for  contumacy,  June  8^ 
1658 ;  having  refused  to  plead,  or  to  own  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  Aug.  6,  the  protector^s  favourite  daughter 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Claypole,  esq.  of  Narborough  in 
Northamptonshire,  died,  which  affected  him  greatly  on 
more  accounts  than  one.  For  her  illness  being  very  pain-* 
fu),  distempered  her  mind  not  a  little  ^  and  in  her  deliri- 
ums she  exclaimed  vehemently  against  him  for  his  cruel* 
ties,  and  especially  for  the  d^iith  of  Dr.  Hewitt,  on  whose 
behalf  she  had  made  the  most  importunate  intercessions. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  from  that  tin^e  wholly  altered,  and 
.  daily  more  reserved  and  suspicious :  and  in<ieed  not  with- 
out reason ;  for  he  found  a  general  discontent  prevailed 
through  the  nation,  a  signal  disaffection  in  the  armyj^  and 
a  great  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  republicans,  to 
whom  somi  of  his  relations,  and  even  his  wife,  inclined  : 
so  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or  what  to. expect. 
Tbe^e  pares  having  long  tormented  his  mind,  at  last  affected 
his  body ;  so  that  while  at  Hampton-court,  he  fell  into  a 
kind  of  slow  fever,  which  soon  degenerated  into  a  tertian 
ague.  For  a  week  this  disorder  continued  without  any 
dangerous  symptoms,  insomuch  that  every  other  day  hie 
walked  abroad ;  but  one  day  after  dinner  his  five  physi- 
cians coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one  of  them  having  felt 
his  pulse,  said  thai:  it  intermitted.  At  this  being  some- 
what surprised,  he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold  sweat,  and 
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when  he  was  almost  fainting^  ordered  himself  to  be  car* 
ried  to  bed ;  where,  by  the  asaistanoe  of  cordials,  being 
brought  a  little  to  himself,  he  made  his  will  with  respect 
to  his  private  affairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  last  sick- 
ness, than  that  given  by  Dr.  Bates,  who  was  his  physician. 
After  mentioning  the  circumstance  of  making  his  will,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phy- 
sicians came  to  visit  him,  he  asked  him,-  *^  why  he  looked 
so  sad  ?"  and,  when  answer  was  made,  that  so  it  became 
any  one,  who  had  the  weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him ;  <^  Ye  physicians,^'  said  he,  '^  think  I  shall  die : 
I  tell  you,  I  shall  not  die  this  time ;  I  am  sure  of  it  Do 
not  think,'*  said  he  to  the  physician,  looking  more  atteu-  . 
tively  at  him  on  these  words;  *^  do  not  think  that. I  am 
mad ;  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  upon  surer  grounds  than 
Galen  or  your  Hippocrates  furnish  you  with.  God  Al- 
mighty himself  hath  given  that  answer,  not  to  my  prayers 
alone,  but  also  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  entertain  a 
stricter  commerce  and  greater  interest  with  him.  Go  on 
cheerfully,  banishing  all  sadness  from  your  looks;  and 
deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  serving>man.  Ye  may 
have  a  skill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can  do 
more  than  all  physicians  put  together;  aud  God  is  far 
more  above  nature."  He  was  then  desired  to  take  his  rest, 
because  he  had  not  slept  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ; 
and  this  physician  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  chamber,  he  accidentally  met  another ;  to  whom  said 
be,  I  am  afraid  our  patient  will  be  ligbuheaded.  <<  Then 
(replied  the  other)  you  are  certainly  a  stranger  in  this 
bouse.  Do  not  you  know  what  was  done  last  night  ?  The 
chaplains,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  God,  being  dispersed 
into  several  parts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to  God  for  his 
health :  and  have  brought  this  answer,  he  shall  recover.'* 
Nay,  to  such  a  degree  of  madness  they  came,  that  a  pub- 
lic fisst  being  for  his  sake  kept  at  Hampton-court,  they  did 
not  so  much  pray  to  God  for  his  health,  as  thank  him  for 
the  undoubted  pledges  of  his  recovery ;  and  they  repeated 
the  same  at  Whitehall.  These  oracles  of  his  deluded  chap- 
lains were  the  cause  that  the  physicians  spake  not  a  word 
of  bis  danger.  Being  removed  to  London,  he  became 
much  worse,  grew  first  lethargic,  then  delirious;  and  after 
recovering  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  give  any  distinct  di- 
rections about  public  affairs,  he  died  Sept  3,  16i8,  aged 
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somewhat  more  than  S9  years.  A  little  before  his  death, 
the  physicians  awakened  the  privy-council,  by  representing 
the  danger  he  was  in ;  and  at  an  appointed  time  he  was 
urged  to  name  his  successor.  But  when  in  a  drowsy  fit  he 
answered  out  of  purpose,  they  again  asked  him,  if  he  did 
not  name  Richard  his  eldest  son  for  his  successor  ?  To 
which  he  answered,  Yes.  Then  being  asked  where  his  will 
was,  which  heretofore  he  had  made  concerning  the  heirs  of 
the  kingdom,  he  sent  to  look  for  it  in  his  closet  and  other 
places;  but  in  vain — for  he  had  either  burnt  it,  or  some-* 
body  had  stolen  it.  It  has  been  imagined  that  Cromwell 
was  poisoned,  but  without  any  reason.  Dr.  Bates  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  his  disorder :  ^'  His  body  being 
opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  seemed  to  be  over- 
charged ;  in  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  little  inflamed ;  but  in 
the  natural,  the  source  of  the  distemper  appeared ;  the 
spleen,  though  sound  to  the  eye,  being  within  filled  with 
aiatter  like  to  tlie  lees  of  oil.  Nor  was  that  inconsistent 
with  the  disease  be  had  for  a  long  time  beeb  subject  to ; 
since,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  he  had  at  times  complained 
of  hypochondriacal  indispositions.  Though  his  bowels 
were  taken  out,  and  his  body  filled  with  spices,  wrapped 
in  a  fourfold  cere-cloth^  put  first  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and 
then  into  one  of  wood,  ye^  it  purged  and  wrought  through 
all,  so  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  interring  it  before  the 
solemnity  of  the  funeral."  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  expence,  and  performed  from  So- 
merset-house, with  a  splendour  superior  to  any  that  has 
been  bestowed  on  crowned  heads.  Some  have  related^ 
that  his  body  was,  by  his  own.  particular  order,  secretly 
buried  in  Naseby  field  ;  others  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead, 
and  sunk  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent 
any  insult  that  might  be  offered  to  it ;  others  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  gallows  after  the  restoration,  and  deposited 
in  the  family-vault  of  the  Claypoles,  at  Narborough  near 
Peteriforougb.  From  the  account  of  what  passed  upon 
tke  order  to  disinter  him  after  the  restoration,  it  seems  that 
his  bedy  was  interred  at  Westminster.  **  I^i  the  middle 
aile  of  Henry  VII's  chapel,  at  the  east  end,  in  a  ^aulc, 
was  found  his  corpse.  In  the  inside  of  the  coffin,  and  upoa 
the  breast  of  the  corpse,  was  laid  a  copper-plate  finely 
gilt,  inclosed  in  a  thin  case  of  lead ;  on  the  side  wheVeoif 
were  engraven  the  arms  of  England,  impaled  with  the  arms 
of  Oliver;  and  on  the  reverse  the  following  legend:  Oil- 
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verius  protector  reipublice  Angliae,  Scotiae,  &  Hiberniae> 
natus  25  April  1599,  inauguratus  16  Decembris  1653, 
mortuus  3  Septeiabris  ami.  1658.  Hie  situs  est"  But 
this  in  some  writers  is  considered  as  a  delusion ;  and  that 
some  other,  if  not  the  body  of  Charles  I.  was  inclosed  in 
this  coffin,  which  is  still  a  greater  delusion  and  absurdity, 
as  a  very  recetit  discovery  proves.  It  has  also  been  said^ 
that  the  body  of  his  daughter  Claypole  was  found  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  with  a  silver  plate  with  an  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  the  workmen  quarrelling  about  this  plate,  it  was 
thrown  into  the  vault  again.  The  inscription  on  it,  how* 
ever,  was  shewn  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1738,  by 
Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  whose  father  married  to  his  first 
wife  a  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell.-  The. plate  on  Oli*' 
ver's  coffin  was  in  1773  in  the  possession  of  the  hon.  George 
Hobart,  of  Nocton,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  shewn  to  the 
fame  society  by  Mr.  Wills,  and  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Noble^s 
Memoirs  *. 

Odious  as  CromwelPs  reign  had  been,  many  marks  of 
public  approbation  were  bestowed  upon  his  memory.  The 
poems  of  Waller,  Sprat,  and  Dryden,  though  the  authors 
lived  to  change  their  sentiments,  give  a  very  high  idea  of 
faim,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  poetical  evidence. 
In  his  life^dme  his  actions  had  been  celebrated  by  the 
learned  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  secretary  Milton  at 
home ;  and  with  these  panegyrics  he  seisms  not  to  have 
been  displeased.  We  have  indeed  various  characters  of. 
)iim  from  persons  of  various  sentiments ;  yet  in  most  of 
these  there  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  flattery  or  prejudice. 
Hi$  panegyrists  knew  not  where  to  stop  their  praises ;  and 
-his  enemies  were  as  extravagant  in  their  censures.  Lord 
Uoilis,  in  bis  ^*  Memoirs,'^  will  hardly  allow  bun  any  great 
or  good  qualities;  and  one  principal  design  of  Ludlow's 
Memoirs  is  to  represent  him  as  the  vilest  of  men.  Cowley 
seems  to  have  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  respect  to  the 

*  The  protectoHt  body,  if  ith  that  of  Charleses  dealh,  when  the  three  were 

lretoD*t,  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  com-  conveyed  upon  sledgeii  to  Tyburn,  and 

BODfl,  was  Uken  up,  Saturday  Jan.  U6,  hanged  up  on  the  gallows  till  sun  set, 

|660  ;  apd  on  the  Monday  night  follow-  ibeo  beheaded,  and  their  trunks  ihrown 

JBg  they  were  drawn  in   two  several  into  a  hole   under  the  gallows,   an4 

carts  to  tb«  Red  Lion  Inn  in  Holborn,  their  beads  set  upon  poles  upon  the  tup 

where  they  remained  all  night.     Brad-  of   Westminster-hall,    where   OliTer't 

Shaw's,  included  in  the  same  sentence,  long  remained.     Oliver's  scull  is  shewu 

as  be   bad  presided    at  the  trial  of  in  different  places,  a  proof  probably 

Charles  I.  w»  not  taken  up  till  the  that  none  of  them  are  genuine, 

^omios  MUnriogi  the  anoiversary  of  ^        ^ 
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matter  as  the  manner  of  representing  him  in  Ae  different 
lights  of  praise  and  censure ;  so  that  bis  performance  Biay 
justly  be  esteemed  the  most  perfect  of  any^  as  it  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  beautiful.     It  is  said^  that  cardinal 
Mazarine  styled  him  a  fortunate  madman  :  but  father  Or<*- 
leans,  who  relates  this,  dislikes  that  character,  and  would 
aubstitnte  in  its  place  that  of  a  judicious  villain.     Claren* 
don  calls  him  a  brav^,  wicked  man  :  and  Burnet  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  ^^  hb  life  and  his  arts  were  exhausted  together ; 
and  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he  would  scarce  have  been 
able  to  preserve  his  power.'*     But  this  only  proves,  that 
the  bishop  did  not  discern  what  resources  he  had.     ^^  How 
blameworthy  soever  the  protector  might  have  been  in  the 
Acquisition  of  his  high  office,  or  how  wickedly  soever  he 
acquired  it,  certain  it  is,  he  rivalled  the  greatest  of  the 
English  monarchs  in  glory,  and  made  himself  courted  and 
dreaded  by  the  nations  around  him.    The  peace  he  gave 
the  Dutch  was  honourable  to  himself  and  the  nation  ;  and 
whether  he  acted  prudently  or  not  in  breaking  with  Spain, 
and  allying  himself  with  France,  the  inequality  between 
the  two  crowns  was  far  from  being  as  visible  then  as  it  hat 
since  appeared,  and  Cromwell  always  had  it  in  his  power 
to  throw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale  if  necessary;  and 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  interposition  in  behalf  of 
the  persecuted  subjects  of  the  French  crown.    His  owa 
government  was,  however,  far  from  being  free  from  blame. 
Hb  edict  against  the  episcopal  clergy  was  very  cruel,  as  it 
deprived  them  in  a  good  measure  of  their  maintenance^ 
and  liberty  of  worshiping  God  in  a  way  that  appeared  best 
to  their  own  understandings.    The  cavaliers  had  hard  mea<- 
sure  from  him,  as  they  were  almost  without  exception  sub- 
jected to  heavy  taxes  and  other  inconveniences,  on  account 
of  the  rashness  and  imprudence  of  some  of  ^eir  party. 
Nor  must  we  forget  his  institution  of  major-generals,  who, 
in  a  variety  of  instances,  lorded  over  an  oppressed  country ; 
nor  his  sometimes  making  use  of  packed  juries,  and  dis- 
placing judges  for  refusing  to  follow  his  directions,  esta- 
blishing high-commission  courts,  and  so  frequently  viola- 
ting the  privileges  of  parliament."     Concessions  like  these 
make  part  of  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  drawn 
by  Mr.  Harris,  a  professed  advocate :  but  when  be  attempts 
to  vindicate  his  ilkgal  and  tyrannical  actions,  on  the  ground 
of  his  beine  di^ppointed  of  regal  power,  and  that  bad  he 
acfepted  the  kingship,  which  was  ofiered  by  his  parlia- 
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meitt,  a  firmer  Bettlement  and  a  milder  adminisCratioa 
might  have  taken  place,  there  seeoit  little  reason  to  doubt 
bnt  the  support  even  of  that  rank,  Gonsideriag  the  danger- 
ous and  uncertain  terms  oo  which  he  must  have  held  it, 
would  have  urged  him  to  the  same  violent  and  unwarrant- 
able measures.  Such  biographers  as  Harris  are  generally 
employed  in  striking  a  balance  between  good  and  bful 
deeds ;  but  it  is  not  a  few  of  the  former  that  can  redeem,  the 
character  of  Cromwell,  who  has  been  more  justly  said  to 
be  the  strangest  compound  of  villainy  and  virtue,  baseness 
and  magnanimity,  absurdity  and  good  sense,  that  we  find 
upon  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

In  his  public  way  of  living,  there  was  a  strange  kind  of 
splendour  at  Whitehall ;  for  sometimes  his  court  wore  an 
air  of  stately  severity ;  at  other  times  he  would  unbend 
himself,  and  drink  freely— -never  indeed  to  excess,  but  only 
so  fiir  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sounding  men's  thoughts 
in  their  unguarded  moments.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of 
serious  consultations,  he  started  into  buffoonery;  some* 
tines  the  feasts  that  were  prepared  for  persons  of  the  first 
distinction,  were,  by  a  signal  of  drums  and  trumpets,  made 
the  prcfy  of  his  guards.  There  was  a  kind  of  madness  in  . 
his  mirUi,  as  well  ats  of  humour  in  his  gravity,  and  much  of 
design  in  all.  Some  have  commended  biin  for  keeping  up 
a  great  ftce  of  religioh  in  his  court  and  through  the  na- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  know  what  they  mean  :  certain . 
it  is,  that  religion  never  wore  so  many  faces  as  in  his  time  ; 
nor  was  he  pleased  to  discover  wbich.face  he  liked  best. 
The  presbyterians  he  bated;  the  church  of  England  he 
persecuted;  agiunst  the  papists  he  made  laws;  but  the 
sectaries  he  indulged.  Yet  some  of  the  presbyterian  di- 
vines  he  courted  ;  affected  kindness  to  a  few  of  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  entered  into  some  very 
deep  intrigues  with  the  papists.  This  made  sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  favourite  father  White  write  in  defence  of  his 
government,  and  even  of  his  conduct ;  and  the  popish  pri- 
mate of  Ireland  sent  precepts  through  all  his  province 
under  his  seal,  to  pray  for  the  health,  establishment,  and 
prosperity  oC^the  protector  Cromwell  and  his  government. 
With  regard  to  personal  religion,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  or  even  to  conceive,  an  instance  of  more  consummate, 
impudent  hypocrisy  than  Cromwell  exhibited,  or  a  more 
unfeeling  contempt  for  every  thing  that  deserves  the  name 
of  religion^  when  it  interfered  with  the  purposes  of  his 
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ambition.  As  for  the  judges  in  Westminrter-JMill,  be  i|f«  > 
feted  with  St.  John,  and  was  sometimes  out  of  faumooir 
with  Hale.  He  set  up  high  courts  of  justice  unknown  to 
the  lav,  and  put  Dr.  Hewett  to  death  for  not  pleading  be- 
fore one  of  them,  though  he  offered  to  plead,  if  any  one  that 
sat  there,  and  was  a  lawyer,  would  give  it  under  his  hand, 
that  it  was  a  legal  jurisdiction ;  and  Whitlocke  himself 
owns,  that,  though  he  was  named  in  the  commission,  be 
would  never  sit,  because  he  knew  it  was  not  lawful.  Hii; 
majors-general,  while  they  acted,  superseded  all  law ;  and 
the  protector  himsdf  derided  Magna  Charta,  so  much  re- 
spected by  our  kings.  He  was  indeed  kind  to  some 
learned  men.  Milton  and  Marvel  were  his  secretaries.  He 
would  have  hired  Meric  Casanbon  to  have  written  his  his* 
tory  ;  and  have  taken  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his  service 
for  Writing  the  Leviathan,  probably  because  in  that  cele- 
b)*ated  work  power  is  made  the  source  of  right  and  the 
ba^is  of  religion — the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  Hobbes*s,  w^  entirely  built  He  gave 
archbishop  Ush€^  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster-abbey  ; 
yist  he  paid  but  half  the  expence,  and  the  other  half  proved 
a  heavy  burden  upon  that  prelate's  poor  family.  And 
when  all  this  is  allowed  to  so  inflexible  a  tyrant,  how  much 
i^  deducted  from  the  infamy  that  attaches  to  his  character  ? 
The  most  execrable  of  mankind  are^  never  uniform  in  vil- 
lainy. 

For  his  conduct  towards  foreign  courts,  it  is  certain  that 
he  carried  his  authority  very  far ;  and  perhaps  the  English 
honour  never  stood  higher.  The  queen  of  Sweden  paid 
great  respect  to  him,  who,  to  express  his  regard  for  her 
on  the  other  side,  hung  her  picture  in  his  bed-chamber. 
He  treated  very  haughtily  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Por- 
tugal ;  and  obliged  the  ambassador  of  the  latter  to  come 
and.sigrn  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very  morning  his 
brother  was  executed  on  Tower-bill.  He  refused  the  title 
of  cousin  from  the  French  king,  expecting  that  of  brother; 
and  so  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical 
conjuncture,  that  the  two  crowns  contended  for  his  friend- 
ship with  an  earnestness  which  made  them  both  ridiculous. 
Their  advances  were  so  extraordinary,  and  their  acts  of 
submission  so  singular,  that  the  Dutch  struck  a  medal, 
with  the  bust  of  Cromwell  and  his  titles  on  one  side,  with 
Britannia  on  the  other,  and  Cromwell  laying  his  head  in 
her  lap  with  his  breeches  down  and  bis  posteriors  bare^  the 
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Spanish  ambassador  stooping  to  kiss  them,  wbi!e  the  French 
ambassador  iholds  him  by  the  arori)  with  these  words  in* 
scribed,  **  Retire  toi,  I'honneirr  appartient  aa  roi  mon 
maitre  :*'  that  is,  *<  Keep  back ;  that  honour  belongs  to  the 
king  my  master.*' 

Verylittle  of  CromweU's  private  life  is  known  ;  he  being 
near  forty  years  of  age  when  he  first  distinguished  himself 
in  opposing  the  project  for  draining  of  the  fens.  Yet  there 
were  some  who  knew  and  understood  him  thoroughly,  be- 
fore his  extraordinary  talents  were  made  known  to  the 
world ;  and  in  particular  his  cousin  Hampden,  of  which 
the  following  was  a  remarkable  instance.  When  the  de- 
bates ran  high  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  Hampden 
and  lord  Digby  were  going  down  the  parliament  stairs, 
with  Cromwell  just  before  them,  who  was  known  to  the 
latter  only  by  sight :  *^  Pray,**  said  his  lordship  to  Hamp- 
deuj  **  who  is  that  man,  for  I  see  that  he  is  on  our  side, 
by  his  speaking  so  warmly  to-day ?**  "That  sloven,**  re* 
plied  Hampden,  <*  whom  you  see  before  us,  who  has  no 
ornament  in  his  speech ;  that  sloven,  I  say,  if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king,  which  God  forbid ! 
in  such  a  case,  I  say,  that  sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man 
in  England."  This  prophecy,  which  was  so  fully  accom-* 
plished,  rose  chiefly  from  the  sense  Hampden  had  of 
Cromweirs  indefatigable  diligence  in  pursuing  whatever 
he  undertook.  He  had  another  qaality,  which  was  equally 
useful  to  him ;  that  of  discerning  the  temper  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  dealing  with  them  accordingly. 
Before  he  became  commander  in  obief,  he  kept  up  a  very 
high  intimacy  with  the  private  men  :  taking  great  pains  to 
learn  their  names,  by  which  he  was  sure  to  call  them ; 
shaking  them  by  the  hand,  clapping  them  on  the  shoulder; 
or,  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  giving  them  a  slight  box  on 
the  ear ;  which  condescending  familiarities,  with  the  warm 
concern  he  expressed  for  their  interests,  gave  him  a  power 
easier  conceived  than  described.  He  tried  to  inveigle  the 
earl  of  Manchester ;  but  finding  that  impracticable,  he  fell 
upon  him  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  procured  his  re- 
moval. He  carried  himself  with  so  much  respect  to  Fair- 
fax, that  he  knew  not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he 
knew  that  he  had  betrayed  him.  He  not  only  deceived 
Harrison,  Bradshaw,  and  Ludlow,  but  outwitted  Oliver  St. 
John,  who  had  more  parts  than  them  all ;  and  he  foiled  sir 
Henry  Vane  with  his  own  weapoas.    In  short,  he  knew 
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men  perfectly,  worked  them  to  his  purposes  ts  if  they 
bad  been  cattle,  and,  which  is  still  more  wonderful,  did 
that  often  while  they  conceived  that  they  were  making  a 
tool  of  him.  He  had  a  reach  of  head,  which  enabled  him 
to  impose  even  upon  the  greatest  bodies  of  men.*  He  fed 
the  resentment  of  the  house  of  commons  against  the  army, 
till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and  very  angry  with  him ; 
yet,  when  he  came  to  the  army,  it  was  upon  a  flea-bitten 
nag,  all  in  a  foam,  as  if  he  had  made  his  escape  from  that 
bcoise ;  in  which  trim  he  signed  the  eng^ement  of  Trip- 
loe  heath,  throwing  himself  from  his  horse  upon  the  grass, 
and  writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly.  He  had 
yet  another  faculty  beyond  these ;  and  that  was,  the  art  of 
concealing  hb  arts.  He  dictated  a  paper  once  to  Ireton, 
which  was  imposed  upon  the  agitators  as  if  founded  upon 
their  instructions ;  who  sent  it  express  by  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-general,  at  his  quarters 
at  Colchester.  He  was  in  bed  when  they  came  ;  but  they 
demanded  and  obtained  admittance.  When  they  told  him 
their  commission,  he  asked  them,  with  the  greatest  rage 
and  resentment  in  his  look,  how  they  durst  bring  him 
papers  from  the  army  ?  They  said,  that  paper  contained 
the  sense  of  the  army,  and  they  were  directed  to  do  it. 
<^Are  you  sure  of  that?''  said  he,  with  the  same  stem 
countenance,  '^  I^et  me  see  it."  He  spent  a  long  time  in^ 
reading  it;  and,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  reflecting  upoa 
it:  tben,^  with  a  mild  and  devout  look,  he  told  them  it  was 
a  most  just  thing,  and  he  hoped  that  God  would  prosper 
it ;  adding,  *^  I  will  stai^  by  the  army  in  these  desires  with 
my  life  and  fortune." 

With  such  arts  and  qualities  as  these,  joined  to  his  great 
military  skill  and  reputation,  we  oaay  account  for  all  his 
successes,  and  that  prodigious  authority  to  which  he  rabed 
himself,  without  having  recourse  to  that  contract  of  his 
with  the  devil,  of  which,,  as  Echard  pretends,  colonel 
Lindsey  was  eye  and  ear-witness.  In  the  course  of  his 
life  he  was  temperate  and  sober,  and  despised  those  who 
were  not  so.  In  his  family  he  shewed  great  kindness,  but 
without  any  diminution  of  his  authority.  He  was  very  re* 
spectful  to  his  mother,  and  very  tender  to  his  wife ;  yet 
neither  had  any  influence  over  him.  He  expressed  a  deep 
sense  of  the  concern  which  the  former  discovered  for  his 
danger,  heard  whatever  she  said  to  him  patiently,  but 
acted  as  be  thought  proper,  and,  in  respect  to  her  burial. 
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directly  agUDSt  her  dying  request    His  wife  is  said  to  twTe 
made  a  proposition  tending  to  restore  the  king ;  but  he 
rejected  it  uomoyed^  as  he  had  shewn  himself  before,  when 
bis  son  Richard  threw  himself  at  bb  feet,  to  dissuade  him 
from  taking  the  king's  life.     He  d^d  not  seem  offended  at 
applications  of  the  same  kind  from  other  persons,  as  from 
Whitlocke,  though  that  gentleman  thought  be  lost  his  con- 
6dence  by  it ;  from  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  whom  be 
treated  very  respectfully ;  and  from  Dr.  Brownrig,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  to  whom  he  shewed  more  kindness  than  to  any 
other  man  of  his  rank  and  profession.     Asking  advice  once 
of  this  prelate,  *^  My  advice,'*  said  he  to  bim,  ^^  must  be 
in  the  words  of  the  Gospel :  ^  Render  to.  Cvesar  the  things 
that  are  Csesar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's :" 
to  which  Cromwell  made  no  reply.     He  shewed  a  great 
respect  for  learning  and  learned  men,  without  affecting  to 
be  learned  himself.     His  letters,  however,  are  the  best 
t^timonies  of  bis  parts;  for  they  are  varied  in  their  style 
in  a  wonderful  qianner,  exactly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
ibr  which  they  were  writfeea,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.     A  great  number  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  collections,  as  well  as  in  Rush- 
worth  and  Whitlocke.     His  public  speeches  were  long, 
dark,  and  perplexed ;  and  though  mixed  with  the  cant  of 
the  times,  yet  have  sentiments  in  them  which  shew  a  su- 
periority of  understanding.     Several  of  these  are  in  Whit- 
locke's  ^^  Memorials."     In  his  conversation  he  was  easy 
and  pleasant,  and  could  unbend  himself  without  losing  his 
dignity.     He  made  an  excellent  choice  in  those  he  em- 
ployed, but  trusted  none  of  tbem  farther  than  was  ne^ 
cessary. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  cha- 
racter, there  should  be  nothing  said  of  his  principles  as  to 
government  or  religion  ;  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  neither 
can  be  discovered  with  certainty.  Wq  know  that  he  hated 
a  commonwealth,  and  the  presbyterians ;  but  what  his 
sentiments  were  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  possible  to  say. 
When  be  recollected  himself  after  the  follies  of  his  youth, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tbat  he  had  serious  impressions 
of  religion  ;  and  there  seem  to  be  very  strong  proofs  that 
he  was  afterwards  tinctured  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  bim  a  fanatic  in  the  time  of  his  eleva- 
ration  ;  it  were  more  reasonable  to  suppose  him  gradually 
to  have  lost  all  sense  of  religion,  and  only  to  have  pre- 
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served  the  mask  of  it,  for  the  better  canying  on  his  de- 
signs,  and  managing  the  different  parties,  as  we  have  be* 
fore  noticed.  It  is  idle  indeed  to  dispute  on  the  religion 
of  a  man  who  rone  to  greatness  by  a  succession  of  actions, 
both  in  conception  and  execution,  radically  criminal. 
Clarendon  mentions  his  speaking  kindly  of  bishops,  as  if 
there  was  something  good  in  that  order,  if  the  dross  was 
scoured  off;  and  seems  to  think  he  was  in  earnest  But 
the  whole  of  his  life  proves  that  he  was  not  steady  to  any 
form  of  religion,  supposing  him  to  have  retained  any  prin- 
ciples at  the  bottom ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  true  meaning  of  these  flattering  words,  was,  his 
design  to  return  to  the  old  form  of  government ;  for  what- 
ever he  intended,  this  was  his  great  aim.  He  did  not 
overturn  the  constitution  to  leave  it  in  ruins,  but  to  set  it 
up  again,  and  himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  though  he 
compared  his  own  government  at  first  to  that  of  a  high  con- 
stable, yet  all  he  laboured  at  afterwards,  was  plainly  to 
get  the  chaos  new  formedi  and  bis  own  authority  sanctified 
by  the  regal  title,  and  the  appearance  of  a  legal  parlia- 
ment. 

He  had  many  children,  of  whom  six,  Richard,  Henry, 
Bridget,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Frances,   survived  to  ad- 
vanced age.     Richard,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  Oct.  4, 
1626.     His  father  has  been  censured  for  keeping  him  at  a 
distance  from  business,  and  giving  him  no  employment ; 
but  for  this  perhaps  there  was  not  any  just  ground.     He 
married  him  to  a  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard  Major, 
of  Hunley,  in  Hampshire,  esq.  who  brought  him  a  good 
fortune.     He  suffered  him  to  pursue  the  bent  of  his  incli- 
nations, and  to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honest,  country 
gentleman ;  which  for  a  time  was  highly  suitable  to  his 
own  interest,  as  it  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  terms  of 
the  Instrument  of  Government ;  and  with  the  dislike  which 
the  protector,  when  first  so  called,  had  expressed  of  he- 
reditary right     When  he  had  afterwards  brought  about  a 
change  in  aflbirs,  he  altered  his  conduct  towards  bis  son  ; 
named  him  the  first  lord  in  his  other  house ;  resigned  to 
biro  the  chancellorship  of  Oxford  ;  and  confen*ed  iipon  him 
all  the  honours  he  could.     His  weak  and  harmless  reign  is 
well  known.     On  his  dismission  from  the  protectorate,  he 
resided  some  time  at  Pezenas,  in   Languedoc,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Geneva.     Some  time  in  1680,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  for  some  time  took  the  name  of  Richard 
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Clark,  and  resided  at  Chesburtt,  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
he  died  July  13,  1712.  In  1705  he  lost  his  only  son,  and 
became  in  right  of  him  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Hordiey, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother.  Richard,  then  ii#  an 
advanced  ag€>  sent  one  of  his  daughters  to  take  possession 
of  the  estate  for  him.  .  She  kept  it  for  herself  and  her 
abters,  allowing  her  father  only  a  small  annuity  out  of  it, 
till  she  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  a  sentence  of  one  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster-hall.  It  was  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  Richard  should  appear  in  person  ;  and  tradition 
says,  that  the  judge  who  presided,  lord  Cowper,  ordered 
a  chair 'for  him  in  court,  and  desired  him  to  keep  on  his 
hat :  this  last  circumstance  appears  wholly  incredible.  As 
Richard  was  returning  from  this  trial,  curiosity  led  him  to 
see  the  house  of  peers,  when,  being  asrked  by  a  person  to 
whom  he  was  a  stranger,  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  thing  like 
it  before,  he  replied,  pointing  to  the  throne,  **  Never  since 
I  sat  in  that  chair.'* 

Oliver's  second  son,  Henry,  bom  Jan.  20,  1627,  he 
aent  over  into  Ireland,  where  be  raised  him  gradually  to 
the  post  of  lord  lieutenant.  Though  in  this  he  seemed  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet  in  reality  he  used 
him  more  harshly  ;  for  though  his  abilities  were  good,  his 
manners  irreproachable,  and  hb  submission  exemplary, 
yet  he  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommendations, 
and  allowed  him  as  little  power  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
This  son  died  March  25,  1674,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  sir  Fraocb  Russel,  of  Chippenham,  in  Cambridgeshire^ 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Wicken,  in  the  same  county, 
in  whftcb  Spinney -abbey,  his  mansion-house,  stood,  and 
has  this  simple  epitaph  in  the  chancel :  ^^  Henricus  Crom- 
well de  Spinney  obiit  23  die  Martii,  anno  Christi  1673, 
annoque  setatis  47."  His  lady  died  April  7,  1687,  aged  52, 
and  was  buried  by  him.  Cromwell  married  all  his  daughters 
Hiell,  and  was  kind  to  their  husbands ;  but  it  is  said  t^t  he 
gave  them  no  fortunes.  Bridget,  his  eldest,  first  married 
commissary- general  k eton,  and  after  his  decease,  lieutenant- 
general  Fleetwood.  Cromwell  is  said  never  to  have  had 
but  one  confidant,  and  that  was  Ireton,  whom  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  be  died  of  the 
plague  in  1651.  This  daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were 
her  two  husbands,  and  consequently  not  quite  agreeable 
to  her  father ;  otherwise  a  woman  of  very  good  sense,  and 
regular  in  her  behaviour.    By  Iretou  she  had  one  daughter 
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of  ber  own  name,  narried  to  Mr.  Bendbh.  Eliaabetb, 
his  second  and  favourite  daughter,  was  bom  in  1630,  and 
married  John  Claypole,  esq.  a  Nortbamptonriiire  gentle* 
man,  whom  the  protector  made  master  of  the  horse, 
created  a.  baronet  in  1657,  and  ^>pointed  hind  one  of  his 
lords.  Mary,  his  third  daughter,  bom  in  1636,  was  mar- 
ried with  gfeat  solemnity  to  lord  Fauconberg,  Not.  18, 
1657  ;  but  the  same  day  more  privately  by  Dr.  Hewett,  ac- 
cording to  the  office  in  the  common  prayer-book.  She 
was  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  a  very  high  spirit ;  and« 
after  her  brother  Richard  was  deposed,  is  thought  to  have 
promoted  very  successfully  the  restoration  of  king  Charies) 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  CromwelPs  daughters,  except 
the  eldest,  bad  a  secret  kindness  for  the  royal  ftimily,  of 
which,  however,  be  was  not  ignorant  Lord  Fauconberg 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
was  in  very  high  fiwour  with  Charles  II.  He  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king  William,  and  died  Dec. 
31,  1700»  His  lady  survived  him  to  March,  1712,  and 
distinguished  herself  to  her  death,  by  the  quickness  of  her 
wit  and  the  solidity  of  her  judgment.  Frances,  the  pro- 
tector's young^t  daughter,  was  married  first  to  Mr.  Ra- 
bert  Rich,  grandson  to  tbeiearl  of  Warwick,  in  1657,  who 
died  Feb.  1 6th  following ;  and,  secondly,  to  sir  John 
Russel,  of  Chippenham,  m  Cambridgeshire,  by  whom  she 
bad  several  children,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.^ 

CRONSTEDT  (Axel  FaBDERic),  a  Swedbh  mine- 
ralc^st,  and  one  of  the  first  who  improved  that  science 
by  applying  chemistry  in  the  decomposition  of  mineral 
substances,  was  bom  in  Sudennania  in  1722,  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  he  joined  to  his  other 
studies,  an  uncomaaon  predilection  for  natdral  history,  and 
^specially  mineralogy,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
much  employed  in  the  royal  college  of  mines,  and  being 
frequently  sent  to  inspect  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway^ 
In  1753  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Stock- 
holm, and  contributed  several  papers  on  mineralogical 
subjects,  particularly  on  nickel,  which,  by  some  expe- 
rimeuts  made  in  1751  and  1754,  he  showed  to  contain  a 
new  semi-metal,  or  at  least  that  a  regulus  different  from  all 

1  Biof.  Brit.— History  of  Eogland. — A  minate  accoaot  of  CrMnweU't  Bio- 
frapbera  may  be  teen  in  Mr.  Noblir*^  Memoin.  vol  I.  p.  ^V4  -,  tnd  muob  iu£ar^ 
jBAtioo  of  every  kind  In  these  volwaiea. 
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otben  was  obtainable  from  its  ore.  Cronstedi  died  Aug. 
19,  1765.  His  principal  work,  which  is  well  known  in  this 
country  by  translations,  was  "An  E^say  towards  a  System 
of  Mineralogy/'  originally  published  in  1758/ translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Engestrom,  and  from  that  into  Eng- 
lish hy  Emanuel  da  Costa,  1770,  8yo.  Of  this  a  second 
edition,  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  'the  modern 
discoveries,  and  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  articles,  was 
published  at  London  in  1788,  by  John  Hyacinth  de  Ma- 
gellan, 2  vols,  8vo.^ 

CROOKE.     SeeCROKE. 
CROONE.     See  CROUNE. 

CROSS,  or  DE  LA  CRUX  (Michael),  an  English 
artist,  and  famous  copier  of  paintings,  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  L  and  Charles  IL  Being  employed  by 
the  first  of  these  kings  to  copy  several  eminent  pieces 
in  Italy,  and  having  leave  of  the  state  of  Venice  to  copy 
the  celebrated  Madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mail's  church, 
he  performed  the  task  so  admirably  well,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  put  a  trick  upon  the  Italians,  by  leaving  his  copy, 
and  bringing  away  the  original ;  and  that  several  messen- 
gers  were  sent  after  him,  but  that  he  had  got  the  start  of 
them  so  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  o£  This  picture  was  after- 
wards, in  Oliver  Cromwell's  days,  bought  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  when  the  king's  collection  was  exposed  to 
sale.  Cross  copied  likewise  Titian's  Europa,  and  other 
celebrated  pieces,  very  successfully.  He  must  be  distin- 
guished from  Lewis  Cross,  who  died  1724,  and  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  he  re-painted  a  little  picture  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was 
ordered  to  make  it  as  handsome  as  he  could.  He  made 
the  face  a  round  one.  For  many  years  it  was  believed 
an  original,  and  innumerable  copies  have  been  made 
from  it* 

CROSSE,  or  CROSS  (John),  a  Franciscan  friar  and 
popish  missionary  in  England,  was  chaplain  to  king 
James  II.  and  followed  the  abdicated  monarch  to  Su 
Germain's  in  1688,  where  be  died  a  few  years  after.  He 
was  esteemed  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  and  published :  1.  **  A 
Sermon  before  the  king  and  queen  at  St.  James's  palace," 
1 686.  2.  *^  Cynosura,  or  the  Miserere  psalm  paraphrased,'* 
thin  folio.     3.  "  Divine  Poems.'*    4.  "  Philotheus's  Pil- 
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grimage  to  perfectioB,  in  a  practice  of  ten  days  tolitiide/^ 
Bruges,  1668.^ 

CROUNE,  CROON,  or  CRONE  (William),  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  benefactor  to  the  science,  was  bom  in 
Lpndon,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  May  13,  1647,  and 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1650.  In  J  651  be  was  elected 
a  fellow,  and  commenced  M.  A.  in  1654.  In  1659,  being 
now  settled  as  a  physician  in  London,  be  was  chosen  rhe- 
toric professor  in  Gresham  college,  and  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  royal  society,  Nov.  28,  1660,  was  (thoiigh  absent) 
appointed  their  register,  whose  business  was  to  make  mi- 
nutes of  what  passed  at  their  meetings.  In  this  office  he 
remained  till  the  grant  of  their  charter,  when  Dr.  Wilkins 
and  Mr.  Oldenburg  were  nominated  joint  secreti^rtes.  On 
Oct.  7,  1662,  be  was  created  M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  by  royal 
mandate ;  and  in  May  1663  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  fel- 
lows of  the  royal  society,  and  frequently  afterwards  was 
one  of  the  council.  The  same  year  he  was  admitted  a 
candidate  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1665  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  and  became  acquainted  with  several 
eminent  and  learned  men  of  that  nation.  In  August  1670, 
be  was  chosen  by  the  company  of  surgeons  their  lecturer 
on  anatomy,  which  he  held  to  his  death  ;  but  this  year  he 
resigned  his  Gresham  professorship,  which  could  be  held 
only  by  a  bachelor,  and  soon  after  married  Mary,  daughter 
•of  John  Lorimer,  of  London,  esq.  In  1674  and  1675  he 
read  hb  "  Theory  of  Muscular  Motion,"  in  the  theatre  of 
Surgeons^ -hall,  an  abstract  of  which  was  afterwards  pub^ 
Jished  by  Mr.  Hooke  in  his  '^  Philosophical  Collections.*' 
In  July  1675,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  after  he  had  waited  for  a  vacancy  upwards  of 
twelve  years.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a  physician,  and 
came  into  great  practice  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  on 
which  account  the  loss  of  him  was  much  regretted  by  the 
citizens  of  London.  He  died  of  a  fever  OcU  12,  1684, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Mildred's  church  in  the  Poultry,  in 
a  vault  belonging  to  the  Lorimer  family,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  black  marble,  on  the  pavement  in  the  chancel. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John  Scott,  rector 
of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  Broad-street,  in  which  he  gives  tim 
a  very  high  character,  not  only  for  learning,  but  those 
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more  amiable  attributes  of  a  physician,  tenderness  and 
kindness  to  the  poor.  He  died  rich,  and  besides  many 
benevolent  legacies,  left  his  medical  books  to  the  college 
of  physicians,  and  his  mathemiatical  collection  to  Emanuel 
college.  His  printed  works  are  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  ;  and  many  of  his  MSS.  are  in  the  British 
Museum  (see  Ayscough's  Cat  under  the  articles  Crone, 
Croon,  and  Croun).  He  printed  separately  only  one 
tract,  "  De  raiione  motus  musculorum,"  Lond.  1664,  4to;  , 
Amst.  1667,  12mo,  without  his  name  in"  either  edition.  He 
left  to  Emanuel  and  six  other  colleges  at  Cambridge,  a  sum 
of  money  to  found  algebra  lectures,  which  took  place  in 
1710.  This  legac}^  although  a  contingent  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  was  liberally  settled  by  her  in-  her  life-time.  He 
also  left  a  plan  of  an  annual  lecture  on  muscular  motion 
before  the  royal  society,  which  was  also  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  Mrs.  Croun.  The  first  lecture*  was  read  in  173S, 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Stuart,  physician  to  the  queen,  and  has 
been  continued  ever  since.  These  lectures,  for  a  consi- 
derable number  of  years,  have  been  regularly  published 
in  the  Philospphical  Transactions,  and  have  been  drawn 
up  b}'  the  most  eminent  physiologists,  who  were  members 
of  the  society,  and  contain  a  great  collection  of  very  cu- 
rious and  important  facts,  respecting  the  muscles  and  their 
motions.  The  Crounian  lecture  is  endowed  with  the  pro- 
fits, of  a  house  in  Old  Fish-street.* 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  descended  from  a  noble  family,  was 
born  at  Lausanne,  April  13,  1663.  H'ls  father  was  Abra- 
ham de  Crousaz,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  fusileers :  in  bis 
youth  being  of  a  very  delicate  habit,  he  was  not  tooclosely 
confined  to  his  studies,  yet  left  school  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen with  the  reputation  of  a  good  scholar.  His  father, 
who  intended  him  for  the  army,  had  him  educated  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  necessary  for  that  profession  ;  but 
finding  him  averse  to  any  pursuit  unless  that  of  literature,  he 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  inclination.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  completed  his  course  of  philosophy,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  theses,  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  phi- 
losophy then  taught,  he  had  recourse  to  the  writings  of 
Des  Cartes,  which  he  studied  with  avidity,  and  applied  at 

»  WnTd'f  Ombam  Profesaon.— Dr.  Scott'i  Strmon,  4fo.— Thomion**  Hiit 
of  the  Royal  Society. 
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the  same  time  to  mathematics,  but  scholastic  theology  had 
no  more  charms  for  him  than  the  philosophy  he  had  beea 
taught.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  however,  he  entered  as  a 
student  of  divinity,  attended  the  best  professors,  both  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  read  the  opinions  of  other 
eminent  divines  on  the  subjects  most  involved  in  contro- 
versy. In  March  1682  he  went  to  Leyden,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  theological  disputes,  and  endeavoured 
to  investigate  how  far  they  could  be  determined  by  the 
sacred  scriptures.  Leaving  Holland,  he  entered  France, 
became  acquainted  with  those  celebrated  protestant  di- 
vines Claude  and  Menard,  at  Charenton,  and  fathers 
Malebranche  and  le  Vassor  at  Paris,  who  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  bring  him  over  to  the  Roman  catholic  church, 
which  Vassor  himself  forsook  some  years  after.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  in  1684,  Crousaz  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Lewis  Loys,  comptroller-general,  and 
soon  after  was  ordained,  and  made  honorary  professor. 
He  officiated  as  pastor  in  the  church  of  Lausanne  f  jr  four- 
teen years.  During  this  time,  in  1691,  he  was  appointed 
to  dispute  for  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  at, Berne,  which 
he  performed  with  great  credit.  In  1699  he  was  made 
professor  of  Greek  and  philosoph}*,  and  although  also  no- 
minated to  the  chair  of  divinity  in  1700,  he  preferred  that 
of  philosophy.  In  1706  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
college,  which  office  he  held  three  years,^  and  was  again 
appointed  in  1722,  but  held  it  then  only  two  years,  as  it 
interfered  too  much  with  his  literary  engagements.  It  was 
during  this  second  rectorate,,  that  contests  arose  at  Lau- 
sanne respecting  the  obligation  of  signing  the  Consensus, 
a  formulary  of  faith,  and  doctrine  maintained  in  the  pro- 
testant churches  of  Swisserland,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  des  troubles 
arrives  en  Suisse  a  Toccasion  du  Coi\sensus,"  Anist.  1726; 
and  more  briefly  in  Mosheim's  History.  In  1705,  from  his 
own  theses,  and  those  published  at  the  expence  of  the 
lords  of  Berne,  he  compiled  a  system  of  logic,  in  twenty- 
two  theses,  4to,  and  in  the  same  and  two  following  years 
published  an  abridgment  of  this.  In  1712  he  published  in 
French,  a  system  of  logic,  entitled  "  Systeme  de  re- 
flexions qui  peuvent  contribuer  a  la  nettet6  et  a  Tetude  de 
nos  connoissances,^*  Amst.  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  there  in 
1720,  3  vols.  12mo;  in  1725,  in  4  vols.;  and  in  1741,  in 
6  vols.     In  1724  he  published  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Latin, 
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M  Geneva,  ^  Systema  Logic®,  juxta  principia  iab  autore 
in  Gallico  opere  posita."  Some  conversations  on  the  sub-> 
ject  of  beauty  in  art,  Jed  him  to  an  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  produced  in  1715,  his  "  Trait6  du  Beau,  ou 
I'on  montre  en  quoi  consiste  ce  que  Ton  nomme  ainsi,  par 
des  examples  tir^s  de  la  plupart  des  arts  et  des  sciences,** 
reprinted  at  Amst.  2  vols.  12mo.  In  1718,  he  published 
an  ironical  work,  "  Nouvelles  maximes  sur  TEducation  des 
enfans,"  Amst.  8vo ;  but  in  1722,  his  more  serious  and 
better  known  work  on  Education,  Hague,  1722,  '2  vols. 
12mo.  In  1718  he  answered  the  deistical  Collins's  dis« 
course  of  Freethinking,  in  "  Examen  du  trait6  de  la  libertd 
de  penser,*'  Amst.  8vo.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  first  mathematical  work,  <^  Geometrie  des  lignes  et  des 
surfaces  rectilignes  et  circulaires,"  Amst.  2  vols.  8vo. 

In  1724  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy  at  Groningen,  with  a  salary  of 
1'500  Dutch  florins ;  and  when  the  lords  of  Berne  granted 
him  permission  to  accept  this  office,  they  also  allowed  his 
son  to  fill  the  chair  at  Lausanne  for  a  year ;  during  which 
he  mig^t  see  whether  the  air  of  Groningen  agreed  with 
him.  He  departed  accordingly,  and  in  October  took  pos- 
session of  his  new  professorship  with  a  discourse  '^  De  lo- 
gics cum  physica,  et  de  mathesaeos  cum  utraque,  et  utri- 
usque  cum  mathesi  reciproco  nexu,"  which  was  afterwards 
'  printed.  In  1726  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  the  same  year  was 
selected  as  tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel,  which 
occasioned  him  to  remove  to  Cassel ;  and  he  superintended 
the  education  of  his  illustrious  pupil  until  1732,  in  which 
year  the  king  of  Sweden  made  him  counsellor  of  his  em- 
bassies. In  September  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva with  his  pupil,  and  after  a  year's  residence  there  re- 
turned to  Lausanne.  The  king  of  Sweden  sent  him  a  very 
polite  letter  of  acknowledgement  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  the  prince,  who  was  the  king's  nephew, 
and  prince  William  of  Hesse-Cassel,  father  to  prince  Fre- 
derick, continued  to  Crousaz  his  pension  of  884  crowns  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Itt  1735  Crousaz  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the*  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and  in 
1737  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  at  Lausanne;  and  the  lords  of  fierne 
p^ermitted  him  to  employ  a  deputy  when  he  found  age  and 
infirmities  creep  on^  and  continued  tahim  bis  title  of  pro- 
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fessor  and  his  salary,  even  when  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
all  its  duties*  As  late  as  1740,  however,  we  find  that  he 
continued  to  enjoy  health  and  activity,  but  died  in  May 
1750,  deeply  regretted  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
time,  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  an  acute  and  successful 
opponent  of  infidelity  in  every  shape. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published,  I. 
"  Cinq  Sermons  sur  la  verit6  de  la  religion  Chretienne,'* 
with  a  sixth  on  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  1722,  8vo.  2. 
"  Nouveau  volume  des  Sermons,"  1723,  8vo.  3.  **  Sam- 
ma  Logic©,"  Groningen,  1 724.  4. "  Compendium  Logicie,** 
Groningen,  1725.  5.  "  De  physicse  utilitate."  6.  "  Ten- 
tamen  novum  metaphysicum."  7.  **  Reflexions  sur  Tusage 
et  sur  Tabus  du  jeu.'*  8.  "  Sermon  sur  la  gloire  de  ceux 
qui  connoissent  Tevangile,  et  qui  s'y  soumettent"  9. 
*^  Essai  de  rhetorique  contenu  dans  la  traduction  de  qnatre 
harangues  de  Tite-Live."  10.  "  Essai  sur  le  mouvement** 
These  last  six  articles  were  printed  at  Groningen  in  1725. 
11.  ^<  Reflexions  sur  Tutilite  des  mathematiques,"  Amst. 
1725.  12.  *^  De  mente  humana,  &c.  dissert,  phitosophico- 
Uieologica,"  Groningen,  1726,  12mo.  13.  "  Trait^  d' Al- 
gebra," Paris,  1726.  14.  "  Examen  du  fyrronisme  an- 
cienne  et  modeme,"  Hague,  1734,  fol.  an  able  confutation 
of  Bayle  and  other  free-thinkers.  15.  "  Systeme  de  Lo- 
gique  abreg^,^*  with  a  preface  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
abridgments,  Lausanne,  1735.  16.  "Oeuvres  diverses,'* 
1737,  2  vols.  17.  "  Horatii  logica,"  Lausanne,  1739.  18. 
**Traitede  Tesprit  humain,  &c."  Basil  1741,  against  Leib- 
nitz and  WolflF.  19.  "  Reflexions  sur  la  belle  Wolfienne," 
1 743,  on  the  same  subject.  20.  Various  prize  dissertations 
which  received  that  honour  in  the  academy  of  fiourdeaux» 
21.  *<  Dissertation  sur  le  principe  du  mouvement,"  to  which 
the  academy  of  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  in  1720,  printed 
at  Paris,  1722,  4to.  22.  "  Commentaire  sur  Tanalyse  de» 
infinimens  petits.'' 

Two  of  M.  de  Crousaz's  publications  yet  remain,  and 
require  particular  notice:  his  <<  Examen  de  TEssai  sur 
rhorame,  poeme  de  M.  Pope,"  Lausanne,  1737;  aud 
f^  Commentaire  sur  la  traduction  en  vers  de  M.  Tabbd  du 
Resnel,  de  Tessai  de  M.  Pope,"  Geneva,  1738,  l2mo.  In 
these  M.  Crousaz  accuses  Mr.  Pope  of  Spinosism  and  na- 
turalism, and  the  first  of  them  was  immediately  translated 
into  English  by  the  celebrated  Miss  Carter,  with  ^ome  as- 
sistance from  Dr.  Joboson,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
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•*  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  ;  contain- 
ing a  succinct  view  of  the  system  of  the  fatalists,  and-a  con- 
futation of  their  opinions  \  with  an  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  free-will,  and  an  inquiry  what  view  Mr.  Pope  might 
have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  and  fa« 
talism,*'  1738,  8vo.  The  other  was  translated  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Principles  of  Mo- 
rality, or  Essay  on  Man.  By  M.  Crousaz  ;  with  the  abbS 
du  ResnePs  translation  of  the  Essay  into  French  verse,  and 
the  English  interlined :  also  observations  on  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  Poetry,"  1741,  8vo.  Pope,  who  had 
got  the  principles  of  the  Essay  from  Bolingbroke,  and  did 
nql  understand  them,  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  figure 
in  this  controversy  had  he  not  found  in  Warburton  a  vi- 
gorous defender,  although  it  is  said  that  he  had  once  writ- 
ten a  censure  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Essay  on  Man.  He 
now  stept  forth,  however,  with  a  defence,  which  was  first 
published  tn  a  monthly  literary  journal  (The  Republic  of 
Letters),  but  wsis  afterwards  collected  into  a  volume  (1742, 
12mo),  written  with  more  asperity  than  argument  ''Crou- 
saz," says  Dr.  Johnson,  ''  was  no  mean  antagonist ;  his 
mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy  and  piety  are 
happily  united.  He  was  accustomed  lo  argument  and  dis- 
^isition,  and,  perhaps,  was  grown  too  desirous  of  detect- 
iQg  faults ;  but  his  intentions  were  always  right,  his  opi- 
nions were  solid,  and  his  religion  pure.  His  incessant  vi- 
gilance for  the  promotion  of  piety  disposed  him  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  all  metaphysical  systems  of  theology, 
and  all  schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  positions  of  Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the  most  part 
in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away 
from  revelation,  and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of  things 
as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indissoluble  fatality;  and 
it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many  passages  a  religious  eye  may 
easily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals 
or  to  liberty."  The  consequence  to  Pope  was,  that  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  he  was  not  a  little  pleased  that  by 
''  any  mode  of  interpretation  he  could  be  made  to  mean 
well."  To  Warburton  the  consequences  were  more  im- 
portant ;  Pope  courted  him,  and  ultimately  got  him  a  rich 
wife  and  a  bishopric.  ^ 

1  Morcrl— Johoion*t  Livet.— NicboU's  Bowyer  for  a  fall  aooowit  of  Hm  omu 
trorerty  with  Crowsaz. 
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CROWLEY  (Robert),  a  divine  and  poet,  was  born 
either  in  Gloucestershire,  or,  according  to  Bale,  in  North**; 
amptonshire,  and  entered  a  student  of  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  about  the  year  1534  ;  and  after  taking  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  was  elected  probationer  fellow  in  1542.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  settled  in  London, 
took  a  house  in  Ely-rents,  Holborn,  and  there  exercised 
the  trade  of  printer  and  bookseller,  and  being,  we  suppose, 
in  orders,  occasionally  preached ;  but  being  at  the  same 
time  a  zealous  friend  to  the  reformation,  on  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary  he  went  with  the  other  exiles  to  Franc- 
fort,  where  he  remained  until  t^ie  queen's  death.     After 
his  return  to  England  he  had  several  benefices  bestowed, 
on  him,    among  which   were,  the   archdeaconry,    and    a 
prebend  in  Hereford,  both  which  he  resigned  in  1567  ;  a 
prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor,  and 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate ;  but  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  latter,  the  only  promotion  which  he  appears 
to  have  held  a^  that  time  (1566),  for  a  riot  in  the  church, 
because  the  choristers  wore  surplices.     In  1576,  however, 
it  appears  that  he  was  collated  to  the  living  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  probably  was  now  more  reconciled  to  the  cere- 
monies and  habits  of  the  church.     In  1578  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  company,  and 
soon  after  is  found  with  the  wardens,   licensing  copies. 
He  died  June  18,  1588,    and  was   buried  in  his   former 
church  of  St.  Giles's.     He  was,  according  to  Tanner,  a 
person  of  a  happy   genius,  an  eminent  preacher,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  for  reformation.    His  works,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  enumerated  by  Wood  and  Tanner,  are   now 
merely  objects  of  curiosity.     In  1550  he  printed  the  first 
edition  of  "  Pierce  Plowman's  Vision,"  with  the  view  of 
helping  forward  the  reformation  by  the  revival  of  a  book 
which  exposed  the  absurdities  of  popery.  He  translated  into 
popular  rhyme,  not  only  the  Psalter,  but  the  Litany,  with 
hymns,  all  which  he  printed  together  in  1549.     In  the- 
same  year,  and  in  the  same  measure,  he  published  '^  The 
Voice  of  the  Last  Trumpet  blown  by  the  seventh  angel,'* 
apiece  containing  twelve  several  lessons  for  the  instruction* 
of  all  classes.     He  also  attacked  the  abuser  of  his  age  iit 
thirty-one  "  Epigrams,"  1550,  and  twice  reprinted.    In  the 
same  year  he   published   a  kind  of  metrical  sermon  on 
**  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Heaven  and  Hell — Remember  these 
four,  and  all  shall  be  well.'^     In  bis  ^<  Dialogue  between 
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Lent  and  Liberty/*  written  to  prove  that  Lent  is  a  supetr 
stitious  institution,  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  the  personifi- 
cation of  Lent  is  a  bold  and  a  perfectly  new  prosopopeia. 
Crowley  likewise  wrote  and  printed  in  1588,  a  rhyming 
manual,  "  The  School  of  Virtue  and  Book  of  Good  Na- 
ture," a  translation,  into  metre,  of  many  of  the  less  excep- 
tionable Latin  hymns  anciently  used  by  the  catholics. 
Among  his  prose  works  are  *'  An  Apology  of  those  English 
preachers  and  writers  which  Cerberus,  the  three-headed] 
dog  of  hell,  chargeth  with  false  doctrine  under  the  name 
of  Predestination,"  1566,  4to,  and  "  Brief  Discourse  con- 
cerning those  four  usual  notes  whereby  Christ's  Catholic 
Church  is  known,'*  1581,  4to,  &c.  In  controversy  he, 
was  usually  warm,  and  not  nice  in  his  language  ;  and  in  his 
poetry  he  consulted  usefulness  rather  than  taste.  * 

CROWNE  (John),  an  American,  was  the  son  of  an, 
independent  minister  in  Nova  Scotia  *.  Being  a  man  of 
some  genius,  and  impatient  of  the  strict  education  he  re- 
ceived in  that  country,  he  resolved  upon  coming  to  Eng- 
land to  try  if  he  could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his  wits. 
When  he  first  arrived  here,  his  necessities  were  extremely 
urgent;  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  gentleman  usher  to 
an  old  independent  lady  ;  but  he  soon  grew  as  weary  of 
that  office  as  he  was  of  the  discipline  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
set  himself  therefore  to  writing  ;  and  presently  made  him- 
self so  known  to  the  court  and  the  town,  that  he  was  no- 
minated by  CharleS  IL  to  write  "  Theftjasque  of  Calisto." 
This  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  earl  of  Roches- 
ter, who  designed  by  that  preference  to  mortify  l5ryden. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  two  parties,  after  the  pre* 
tended  discovery  of  the  popish  plot,  the  favour  Crowne 
was  in  at  court  induced  him  to  embrace  the  tory  party; 
about  which  time  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  the  ^^  City 
Politics,"  in  order  to  expose  the  whigs.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain, Bennet  earl  of  Arlington,  though  secretly  a  pa- 
pist, was  unaccountably  a  friend  to  the  whigs,  from  his 

*  Oldys  gives  t  different  tccount,  aid  wh*.  after  holding  an  office  in  the 

•nd  repretenu  him  at  the  ion  of  WiU  Heralds*  college,  went  with  hit  facnily 

liatn  Crown,  who  trarelled   with  the  to  one  of  the  plantationt,  where  he 

earl  of  Arundel  to  Vienna,  and  pub-  died.     Perhapt  when  he  went  there  he 

Ibbed  **  A  Rdatioa  of  the  remarkable  took  on  him  the  fonctiont  vf  a  dergy. 

placet  and  pattaget  observed  in  hit  man. 
lordthlp't  trarelt,   4&c.»   1637,    4to; 

I  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Tanner  and  Bale.— Strype't  Life  ef  Parker,  p.  8l8«-« 
Wartoo^t  Hitt  of  Poetry, 
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hatred  to  the  treasurer  lord  Darnley.  Upon  various  pre- 
tences the  play  was  withheld  from  the  stage ;  at  last 
Crowne  had  recourse  to  the  king  himself,  and  by  his  ma- 
jesty's absolute  command  the  play  was  acted.  Though 
Crowne  ever  retained  a  most  sincere  affection  to  his  royal 
ihasteri  be  was  honest  enough  to  despise  the  servilities  of 
a  court.  He  solicited  the  payment  of  money  promised 
him,  which  as  soon  as  he  obtained  he  became  remiss  in  his 
attendance  at  St.  James's.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
observed  this  conduct,  and  acquainted  the  king  with  it. 
The  gay  monarch  only  laughed  at  the  accusation,  and  per- 
haps in  his  mindjustifiedCrowne's  sincerity. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  out 
with  writing,  and  desirous  of  sheltering  himself  from  the 
resentment  of  many  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  ^^  City 
Politics,*'  ventured  to  address  the  king  himself,  for  an 
establishment  in  some  office,  that  might  be  a  security  to 
him  for  life.  The  king  answered,  "  he  should  be  provided 
for ;"  but  added,  **  that  he  would  first  see  another  comedy.'* 
Crowne  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  telling  the  king, 
that  **  he  plotted  slowly  and  awkwardly."  His  majesty 
replied,  that  ^^he  would  help  him  to  a  plot;"  and  put  into 
l^s  band  the  Spanish  comedy  called  ^^  Non  pued  esser," 
.out  of  which  Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  "  Sir  Courtly 
Nice."  The  play  was  just  ready  to  appear,  and  Crowne 
extremely  delighted  to  think  that  he  was  going  to  be.made 
happy  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  by  the  performance 
of  the  king's  promise ;  when,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  re- 
hearsal, he  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  from  the 
house,  who  informed  him  of  the  king's  death.  This  event 
ruined  Crowne ;  who  had  now  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live 
<Jn  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  On  them,  however, 
he  contrived  to  live  at  least  until  1 703,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain when  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  seventeen  plays, 
some  of  which  were  acted  with  great  success  ;  of  a  romance 
called  **  Pandion  and  Ampbigeria  ;"  and  a  burlesque  poem 
called  "  Doeneids,"  1692,  4to,  partly  imitated  from  Bpi- 
lean's  "  Lutri»,"  which  last  he  ttanslated  in  Dryden's 
Miscellany.  The  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  as* 
figns  him  the  third  rank  in  dramatic  merit,  which  seem$ 
rather  more  than  bis  plays  will  justify.  His  merit,  such 
as  it  was,  lay  in  comedy,  for  his  tragedies  are  wretched, 
Dryden,  who,  notwithstanding  his  high  fame,  was  not 
Wholly  free  from  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  and  even  of  such  a, 
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u\%\  as  Crowne,  used  to  cbrnplimeot  him  when  any  of  his 
plays  failed)  but  was  cold  to  him  if  he  met  with  success. 
lie  used  also  to  say  that  Crowns  had  some  genius,  but 
then  he  always  added,  that  *^  his  father  and  Crovvne*s  mo-  • 
ther  were  very  well  acqua;inted.*^  For  this  bit  of  gossip, 
related  first  by  Jacob  Tonson,  we  are  indebted  to  Spence's 
Anecdotes.  Dryden  was  evidently  in  good  hntnour  when 
he  thus  endeavoured  to  account  for  Crowne^s  genius. ' 

CKOXALL  (Dr.  Samuel),  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Ctqx- 
all,  rector  of  Hanworth  in  Middlesex,  and  Walton  upon 
Thames  in  Surrey,  in  the  last  of  which  places  his  son  was 
born.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton  school,  and 
thence  was  sent  to  St.  John's  college,  in  Cambridge.  It  is 
said,  that  while  he  was  at  the  university  he  became  ena- 
moured of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  first  inspired 
bis  breast  with  love ;  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  ^^  The 
Fair  Circassian/'  in  a  bombastic  style,  bordering  on  pro- 
phaneness.  Croxall  was  designed  for  orders,  and  had 
probably  entered  them  when  he  publisbed  this  poem, 
which  made  him  cautious  of  being  known  to  be  the  author 
of  a  piece  so  ludicrously  written,  and  yet  taken  from  a 
book  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture.  The 
6rst  specimen  of  this  poem,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Solomon's 
Song,  chap,  iv."  appeared  in  Steele's  Miscellany,  1713, 
The  first  edition  of  the  whole  poem  appeared  in  1720,  when 
it  might  have  been  expected  he  had  acquired  more  re« 
Terence  for  the  scriptures,  or  respect  for  his  profession. 

Croxall  had  not  long  quitted  the  university  before  he  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Hampton,  in  Middlesex ;  and 
afterwards,  Feb.  1731,  to  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary 
Somerset  and  St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London,  both  which 
be  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  chancellor,  prebendary^ 
canon  residentiary,  and  portionist  of  the  church  of  Hei*e- 
ford;  in  1732  was  made  archdeacon  of  Salop  and  chaplain 
to  the  king;  and  in  Feb.  1734  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Selleck  in  Herefordshire.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
Feb.  13,  1752.  Dr.  Croxall,  who  principally  governed  the 
church  of  Hereford  during  the  old  age  of  bishop  Egerton, 
pulled  down  the  old  stone  chapel  adjoining  to  the  palace, 
of  which  a  fine  plate  was  published  by  the  society  of  anti- 

*  Cibbcr'f  Lives,  vol.  HI.— Malone»«  Dryden,  vol.  I.  p.  1(28,  500,  501.^' 
Biog.  Dram.— Ceutura  Literaria,  vol.  I. — Sp«tic«'A  Anecdotes,  MS.-^est.  M«f. 
▼oL  XV.  p.  99. — IXnnif'a  Letters,  vol.  1.  p.  48,  1721.  His  DcBoeid,  or  the 
thurch  Seuffle,  is  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Collection  of  Poems,  toU  IIL 
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quariesin  1737,  and  with  the  materials  built  a  house  for 
bis  brother,  Mr.  Rodney  Croxall.  Having  early  imbibed 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  whig  interest,  he  employed  his 
pen  in  fovourof  that  party  during  the  latter  end  of  queen 
Anne's  reign ;  and  published  "  Two  original  cantos,  in 
imitation  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,"  as  a  satire  on  the 
earl  of  Oxford's  administration.  In  1715  he  addressed  a 
poem  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtaining  a  victory 
over  the  rebels  ;  and  the  same  year  published  **  The  Vi- 
sion,'' a  poem,  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  In  1720 
he  published  **  The  Fair  Circassian,'*  in  4to;  in  1722,  a 
collection  of  '^  Fables  of  JEsop  and  others,  translated  into 
English,"  a  work  which  continues  to  be  popular,  probably 
from  its  homely  and  almost  vulgar  style.  He  wrote  all  the 
dedications  prefixed  to  the  "  Select  Novels,"  printed  for 
Watts,  1729  ;  and  was  the  author  of  "  Scripture  Politics," 
1735,  8vo.  This  is  an  account  intended  for  common  rea- 
ders of  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  His 
latest  publication  was  "  The  Royal  Manual ;"  in  the  pre- 
face of  which  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  it  was  composed 
by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvel,  found  among  his  MSS.  but 
it  was  generally  believed  to  be  written  by  himself. 

As  a  divine,  Dr.  Croxall  seems  entitled  to  little  respect. 
He  owed  his  preferments  to  his  political  services.  He 
published,  however,  six  single  sermons,  and  while  house 
chaplain  to  the  palace  at  Hampton  court,  preached  a  ser- 
mon on  a  public  occasion,  iii  which,  under  the  character 
of  a  corrupt  and  wicked  minister  of  state,  he  was  supposed 
to  mean  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  intercepted  some 
ecclesiastical  dignity  which  he  wished  to  obtain.  It  was^ 
Expected  that  for  this  offence  he  would  have  been  removed 
from  his  chaplainship :  but  the  court  over-ruled  it,  as  he 
bad  always  manifested  himself  to  be  a  zealous  friend  to  the 
Hanover  succession.  To  the  list  of  his  poems  may  be 
added,  an  "  Ode,"  inscribed  to  king  George  the  First,  on 
bis  landing  to  receive  the  crown  ;  and  **  Colin's  Mistakes,'* 
formerly  ascribed  to  Prior,  but  printed  as  Croxall's  in  Mr. 
Nichols's  Collection,  His  having  written  the  dedications 
to  the  "  Select  Novels,"  printed  for  Watts  in  1729,  sug- 
gested to  some  bookseller  to  affix  his  name  to  a  compila- 
tion called  *«  The  Tea-table  Miscellany,"  1766.' 

CROZE  (Mathurin  Veyssiere  la),  a  learned  French 
,#riter,  was  born  at  Nantes,  Dec.  4,   1661.     His  father, 

»  Biog.  Brit— Cibbcr'i  Liret,  vol.  V.— Nichols's  Poems,  vol  VII. 
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v^ho  wiais  a  merchant,  was  also  a  man  of  letters,  and  be« 
stowed  much  pains  on  the  education  of  his  son,  who  an-^ 
swered  his  expectations  by  the  proficiency  he  made  in 
classical  studies.  He  had,  however,  provided  him  with  a 
private  tutor,  who  happened  to  disgust  him  by  the  severity 
of  his  manners,  and  upon  this  account  partly,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  be  desired  to  take  a  voyage  to  some  of  the 
West  India  islands,  to  which  his  father  traded  ;  but  his 
principal  inducement  was  what  he  had  read  in  books  of 
voyages,  and  the  conversation  of  persons  who  had  been  in 
America,  all  which  raised  his  curiosity  to  visit  the  new^ 
world.  He  embarked  on  board  a  French  ship,  with  no 
other  books  than  Erasmuses  Colloquies,  and  the  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  His  passage  was  not  unpleasant,  and  during 
bis  residence  at  Guadaloupe  he  borrowed  all  the  Latin 
books  be  could  discover,  and  read  them  with  avidity  ;  but 
the  chief  advantage  he  seems  to  have  derived  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese  languages.  To  these  he  afterwards  added  an 
acquaintance  with  the  German,  Sclavonic,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  studied  with  much  attention  the  ancient  and 
modern  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian^ 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  even  the  Chinese.  On  his  return  to 
Nantes  in  r677,  he  found  his  father's  affairs  somewhat  de- 
ranged, and  was  obliged  to  take  a  part  in  the  business. 
Medicine  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  to  him  as  a 
profession,  but  he  found  little  inclination  for  that  study ; 
and  some  conferences  he  happened  to  have  with  the  Be- 
nedictines of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  determined  him 
to  enter  their  society.  He  accordingly  made  his  noviciate 
in  1673,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  In 
1682  he  formally  became  a  member  of  the  congregation. 
His  residence  at  Paris,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  des 
Pres,  the  vast  number  of  books  within  his  reach,  and  par- 
ticularly of  manuscripts,  increased  his  knowledge  and  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  some  of  his  earliest  labours  were 
bestowed  in  preparing  materials,  collecting  MSS.  &c.  for 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  But  these  were  interrupted 
by  certain  difterences  which  occurred  in  the  abbey  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  we  have  various  ac- . 
counts.  The  prior  of  St.  Germain,  father  Loo,  had  a 
great  arersion  to  the  study  of  classical  and  polite  literature, 
and'  was  for  confining  the  members  to  the  strict  religious 
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duties  of  the  house.  This  could  not  fail  to  be  disgust- 
ing to  a  man  of  La  Croze's  taste:  but,  according  to 
other  accounts,  which  seem  more  probable,  he  began 
to  entertain  religious  scruples  about  this  time  (1696),  which 
induced  him  to  withdraw  himself.  It  is  said  that  his 
superiors  found  among  bis  papers  a  treatise  against  tran- 
substantiation  in  his  hand-writingy  and  which  they  believed 
to  be  his  composition  ;  but  they  discovered  afterwards  that 
it  was  a  translation  from  the  English  of  Stillingfleet.  Some 
other  manuscripts,  however,  sufficiently  proved  that  he 
bad  changed  his  opinion  on  religious  matters;  and  the 
dread  of  persecution  obliged  him  to  make  bis  escape  to^ 
fiasil,  which  he  successfully  accomplished  in  May  1696, 
Here  he  renounced  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  as 
his  intention  was  to  take  up  his  residence,  he  was  matri- 
culated as  a  student  of  the  college  of  Basil.  He  remained 
in  this  place,  however,  only  till  September,  when  he  de- 
parted, provided  with  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of 
his  learning  and  character  from  Buxtorf,  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor, and  Werenfels,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology. 
He  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  his  object  was  to  secure  a 
fixed  residence,  devote  himself  to  study,  and  endeavour  to 
forget  France.  In  order  to  introduce  himself,  he  began 
with  offering  to  educate  young  men,  the  sons  of  protestant 
parents,  which  appears  to  have  answered  his  purpose,  as 
in  1697  we  find  him  appointed  librarian  to  the  king  of 
Prussia;  but  his  biographers  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
terms.  To  this  place  a  pension  was  attached,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  live  without  continuing  his  school ; 
and  some  assert  that  he  was  very  poor  at  this  time.  The 
probability  is,  that  his  circumstances  were  improved  as  ha 
became  better  known,  and  his  reputation  among  the  learned 
was  already  extensive.  In  June  of  1697  be  went  to  Franc- 
fort  to  visit  the  literati  of  that  place,  and  their  fine  library, 
and  visited  also  Brandenburgh  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
November  1697  (or,  as  Chaufopie  says,  in  1702),  he  mar* 
ried  Elizabeth  Rose,  a  lady  originally  of  Daupbiny,  and 
thus,  adds  one  of  his  Roman  catholic  biographers,  com- 
pleted the  abjuration  of  the  true  religion.  In  1698  he  first 
commenced  author,  and  from  time  to  time  published  those 
works  on  which  his  fame  rests.  Soon  after  he  becaipe  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  with  whom  he  car* . 
ried  on  an  intimate  correspondence.  In  1713  he  went  to 
Hamburgh,  where  he  paid  many  visits  to  the  learned  Fa* 
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oricius,  and  in  hb  letters  speaks  with  great  warmth  of  the 
pleasure  this  journey  afforded  ;  but  this  year,  17 1 3,  was 
not  in  other- respects  a  very  fortunate  one  to  La  Croze, 
and  he  formed  the  design  of  quitting  Germany.  He  had 
been  appointed  tutor  to  the  margrave  of  Schwel,  and  this 
employment  terminating  in  1714,  he  lost  the  pension  an- 
nexed to  it,- and  was  reduced  to  considerable  difficulties, 
of  which  he  wrote  to  Leibnitz,  as  to  a  friend  in  whom  he 
could  confide.  Leibnitz,  by  way  of  answer,  sent  him  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  M.  Bernsdorff, 
prime  minister  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  in  his  behalf. 
The  object  likely  to  be  attained  by  this  interest  was  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Helmstadt ;  but  as  it  required  subscription  to 
the  articles  of  the  Lutheran  church,  M.  la  Croze,  not- 
withstanding the  persuasions  Leibnitz  employed,  declined 
accepting  it.  His  afCairs,  however,  soon  after  wore  a  more 
promising  aspect,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  prize  he 
gained  in  the  Dutch  lottery.  In  1717  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  engaged  as  private  tutor  to  the  princess  royal  of 
Prussia,  afterwards  margravine  of  Bareuth.  In  1724,  for 
several  months  his  studies  were  interrupted  by  a  violent  fit 
of  the  gravel;  and  on  his  recovery,  the  queen  of  Prussia, 
who  always  patronized  La  Croze,  obtained  for  him  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  French  college  at  Berlin^ 
vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Chauvin.  This  imposed  on  him 
the  necessity  of  drawing  up  a  course  of  philosophy,  but  as 
he  never  intended  to  print  it,  it  is  said  not  to  have  been 
executed  with  the  care  he  bestowed  on  his  other  works^ 
In  1 7 1 3  father  Bernard  Pez,  the  Benedictine,  made  him 
liberal  offers  if  he  would  return  to  the  church  he  had  for- 
saken, but  this  he  declined  with  politeness*,  offering  the 
arguments  which  influenced  his  mind  to  remain  in  the  pro<» 
testant  church.  In  1739  an  inflammation  appeared  on  his. 
leg,  which  in  April  put  on  appearances  of  mortification, 
but  did  not  prove  fatal  until  May  21.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  his  death  he  desired  his  servant  to  read  the 
51st  and  77th  psalms,  during  which  he  expired,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  frequently  called 
a  living  Ubrary.  So  extensive  was  his  reading,  and  so 
vast  his  memory,  that  no  one  ever  consulted  him  without 
obtaining  prompt  information.  In  dates,  facts,  and  re^^ 
ferences  he  was  correct  and  ready.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed bow  many  languages  he  bad  learned^  but  it  appears 
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that  he  made  the  least  progress  in  the  Chinese,  t(^  which 
Leibnitz,  in  bis  letters,  is  perpetually  urging  him.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  employed  in  study,  and  be  bad 
no  other  pleasures.  There  was  scarcely  a  book  in  his  li* 
brary  which  he  had  not  perused,  and  be  wrote  MS  notes 
on  most  of  them.  His  conversation  could  not  fail  to  be 
acceptable  to  men  of  literary  research,  as  bis  memory  was 
stored  with  anecdotes,  which  he  told  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  He  was  conscientiously  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformed  religion.  He  had  always  on  his 
table  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis  in  Latin  :  the  latter  he  almost  had  by  heart, 
as  well  as  Buchanan's  Psalms.  His  consistent  piety  and 
charity  are  noticed  by  all  his  biographers. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  that  he  has  been  some- 
times confounded,  and  especially  in  Germany,  with  Con- 
rand  de  la  Croze,  who  lived  for  some  time  in  Holland,  and 
wrote  part  of  the  first  nine  volumes  of  the  "  Bibliotbeque 
Universelle,"  and  the  whole  of  vol.  XL  From  these  a  4to 
Tolume  was  published  in  London  in  1693,  Qnder  the  title 
of  "  Memoirs  for  the  ingenious,"  but  the  two  authors  were 
nowise  related. 

The  principal  works  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  are  : 
1,  "  Dissertations  historiques  sur  divers  sujets,"  Rotter- 
dam, 1 707,  8vo,  called  vol.  L  but  no  more  were  published. 
It  contains  three  dissertations,  the  first  on  Socinianismand 
Mahometanism,  stating  the  connexion  between  them :  the 
second,  an  examination  of  father  Hardouin's  opinions  on 
ancient  authors ;  and  the  third,  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
state  of  religion  in  India.  2.  "  Vindicia;  Veterum  Scripto- 
rum,  contra  Hardouinum,"  ibid.  1708,  8vo.  3.  "  Entretiens 
sur  divers  sujets  d'histoire,"  Cologne  (Amsterdam),  8vo,  con- 
taining conversations  with  a  Jew,  a  dissertation  on  atheism, 
and  an  attack  on  Basnage,  which  La  Croze^s  biographer, 
Jordan,  thinks  too  severe.  The  dissertation  on  atheism  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  1712.  4.  "  Histoire 
du  Christianisme  des  Indes,"  Hague,  1724,  8vo,  a  work 
which  contributed  greatly  and  deservedly  to  his  reputation. 
5.  "  Histoire  du  Christianisme  d'Ethiope  &  d'Armenie,'* 
ibid.  1739,  8vo,  inferior  to  the  former,  but  coutaining 
much  curious  information.  Besides  many  smaller  disserta- 
tions and  letters  in  the  literary  journals,  M.  Croze  was  the 
author  of  various  works  left  in  MS.  one  of  which,  **  Lexi- 
con £gyptiaco-Latinum,''   was  published  by  Woide,   at 
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Oxford,  in  1775,  4to,  and  professor  Uhl  published  his 
correspondence  in  3  vols.  4to,  Leipsic ;  "  Thesauri  Epis- 
tolici  Lacroziani,  torn.  III.  ex  bibliotheca  Jordaoiana,*' 
1742—1746.* 

CRUCIGER  (Caspar),  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
reformation  in  Germany,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  Jan.  1,  1504* 
,  In  his  youth  he  wsls  of  a  retired  melancholy  cast,  but 
made  great  progress  in  classical  learning,  and  afterwards 
in  divinity,  which  he  studied  at  Wittemberg  under  Mosel* 
lanus  and  Richard  Croke  (See  Croke),  and  had  for  his 
fellow  student  the  learned  Camerarius,  who  says,  that  al- 
though he  appeared  to  hjs  companions  of  a  dull  capacity, 
be  laid  in  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than  any  of  them. 
In  1524  he  went  to  Magdeburgb,  and  taught  school  for 
two  years ;  and  on  his  return  to  Wittemberg  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  expound  the  scriptures^  and  to  preach  in  tbe 
church  near  the  castle,  and  was  admitted  to  his  doctor^s 
degree.  Here  he  also  applied  his  mind  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  botany,  and  laid  out  two  gar- 
dens with  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  useful  plants. 
Having  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Luther,  he  joined  him  in 
bis  efforts  to  promote  tbe  reformation,  and  assisted  him  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1540,  in  tbe  dispute  at 
Worms  with  Eckius,  &c.  he  was  chosen  secretary;  and 
Glanvil,  who  represented  the  emperor  in  this  assembly, 
said  of  him  that  be  had  more  learning  than  all  the  Ponti- 
ficians,  or  Romanists.  In  disputing  he  aimed  at  great 
perspicuity,  and  disliked  new  and  ambiguous  expressions. 
To  his  other  studies  he  joined  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  mathematics,  was  a  master  of  Euclid,  and  himself  in- 
vented or  improved  various  astronomical  instruments.  In 
1546  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  college  of  Wittemberg, 
and  sustained  almost  alone  the  whole  weight  of  managing 
its  concerns,  by  which,  added  to  his  unremitting  studies, 
his  health  became  injured,  and  his  strength  so  much  im- 
paired, that  he  died  of  a  decline  Nov.  16,  1548,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  During  his  sickness,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  reading,  and  exhorting  his  family  and 
friends,  who  came  to  see  him,  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
he  had  professed  and  taught.  He  published  some  com- 
mentaries on  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  the  epbtle  to  Timothy, 

I  Chaufepie. — Moreri.— Jordan's  Lifa  of  La  Croze,  Amst  1741.— Montfalf 
B<view,  vol.  LX.  p.  1. 
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Bnd  the  t^s^ltkis  in  German  :  "  Enarrationes  in  duos  artica- 
los  Symboli  Niceni;"  and  **  O ratio  de  ordine  discendi.*' 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  found  among  Melanchton's  works.' 

CRUCIGER  (George),  of  the  same  family  with  the 
preceding,  was  also  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  a  man 
of  great  learning.  He  was  bom  at  Mersburgh  Sept.  24, 
1575,  and  was  educated  at  Nassau,  Leipsic,  Wittemberg, 
and  Heidelberg;  and  in  1600  was  appointed  schoolmaster 
,  «t  Cassel.  In  1605  he  was  promoted  to  the  prbfessorship 
of  logic  at  Marpurg,  and  about  three  years  after  received 
his  doctor's  degree,  and  became  rector  of  the  college,  and 
afterwards  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology.  He  died  in 
1636.  His  only,  or  principal  publication,  is  a  very 
learned  and  curious  work,  entitled  "  Harmonia  Linguarum 
quatuor  Cardinalium,  Hebraic©,  Latinae,  et  Germanicae," 
Francfort,  1616,  fol.  *In  this  work  the  author  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  parent  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  languages,  and  although  he  indulges  perhaps 
a  little  too  much  in  etymological  conjecture,  he  is  fre- 
quently successful,  and  always  ingenious.  All  bibliogra- 
phers mark  this  a  book  of  rare  occurrence,  but  we  have 
just  seen  a  copy  in  the  late  Dr..  Gosset's  valuable  library, 
sold  for  a  few  shillings.  * 

CRUCIUS  (James),  or,  as  he  signs  in  his  French  letters. 
La  Croix,  a  learned  Dutchman,  was  born  at  Delft,  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  first  educated 
under  the  elder  Trelcatius  at  Ley  den,  and  afterwards  at 
Franeker,  where  he  studied  divinity,  Hebrew,  and  Greek, 
under  Drusius,  &c.  He  also  read  history,  philosophj', 
and  poetry,  and  occasionally 'amused  himself  with  writing 
Latin  poetry.  He  became  pastor  at  Delft,  the  only  situa- 
tion he  appears  to  have  held  in  the  church.  When  he 
died  is  not  mentioned  by  Foppen  or  Moreri ;  and  the  little 
we  know  of  him  is  gleaned  from  his  curious  volume  of 
miscellanies  and  epistolary  correspondence,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  1661,  12mo^ 
under  the  title  of  **  Jacobi  Crucii  Mercurius  Batavus,  sive 
epistolarum  opus,  monitis  theologiciis,  ethicis,  politicis,. 
cieconomicis,  refertum,  editio  aucta  et  recognita.'*  This 
work  is  replete  with  judicious  remarks,  and  literary  anec- 
dote,   and    contains    many    letters   from   Rivet,    Colvius, 

>  Arelchior  Adam. — ^Frehcri  Tlieatnim. — Fuller'!    Abel    Retlivivui.  —  Saxir 
Oiioroasticon. 
•  Fi«heri  Theatram.— Morboff  Polyhiit,— Clement  Bibl.  Curicttae. 
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iAhoy,  Salmasius,  Vossius,  and  other  learned  contempora- 
ries. The  freedom  of  some  of  Crucius's  observations  pro« 
cured  it  a  place  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  Jan.  25,  1684« 
He  published  also  *^  Suada  Delphica,  sive  orationes  LXIX. 
varii  argument!,  ad  usum  studioss  juvfntutis,*'  Amst.  1675^ 
12mo,  and  often  reprinted.^ 

CRUDEN  (Alexander))  author  of  an  excellent  <<  Con<* 
cordance  of  the  Bible/'  was  bom  in  1701  at  Aberdeen^ 
where  he  received  bis  grammar  learning:  he  afterwards 
studied  at  Marischal  college^  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
church.  Unfprtunately,  before  the  period*  arrived  when 
be  could  be  admitted  to  officiate  as  a  public  instructor, 
such  decided  symptoms  of  insanity  appeared  in  his  con- 
duct, as  rendered  confinement  necessary.  This  afterwards 
settled  in  a  kind  of  belief  that  he  was  delegated  by  Hea- 
ven to  reform  a  guilty  world ;  and  his  conduct  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  demonstrated  an  ardour  and  zeal  for  the 
good  of  hb  fellow -creatures^  that  merited  the  highest  ap- 
plause. Thrice,  however,  be  was  shut  up  in  a  private 
madhouse,  in  which,  if  the  nature  of  his  disease  did  not 
lead  him  to  exa^^ration^  he  was  cruelly  treated.  Once 
indeed  he  brou^t  his  action  against  a  respectable  physi- 
cian>  and.  other  persons  connected  with  him  ^^  the  cause 
was  tried,  and  Cruden  was  unable  to  make  out  a  case* 
The  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  defendants ;  and 
his  appeal  to  the  public  was  not  of  a  kind  to  set  aside  that 
verdict,  although  he  certainly  suffered  much  more  harsh 
treatment  than  was  necessary.  On  his  release  from  his 
first  confinement,  which  was  in  his  native  place,  he  came 
to  London,  and  engaged  in  some  respectable  fitmilies  as 
private  tutor.  In  the  same  employment  he  spent  some 
years  in  the  isle  of  Man ;  and  in  1732  he  opened  a  shop  in 
London^  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  bookseller,  and 
employed  all  his  vacant  time  as  a  corrector  of  the  press* 
In  the  following  year  he  began  to  compile  his  great  work^ 
viz.  ^*  A  complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  TestamenC^  We  cai|  scarcely  conceive 
any  literary  work  ^hat  required  more  patient  labour  than 
this,  and  few  have  been  executed  with  greater  accuracy* 
He  had  nearly  executed  the  whole  before  he  looked  for 
public  remuneration.  The  first  edition  was  published  in 
A737>  and  dedicated  to  queen  Caroline,  who  had  led  tb9 

}  Moreno— Foppen  Bibl.  Bel^. 
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editor  to  expect  ber  patronage ;  but  ber  majesty  unfor* 
tuDately  died  a  few  days  before  tbe  work  could  be  got 
ready.  The  autbor^s  affairs  were  now  embarrassed;  be 
had  none  to  look  to  for  assistance,  and  in  a  fit  of  despon- 
dence be  gave  up  his  trade,  and  became  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly. Shortly  after  this,  be  assumed  the  title  of  ^<  Alex- 
ander the  Corrector/'  maintained  that  be  was  divinely 
commissioned  to  reform  the  manners  of  tbe  age,  and  re^^ 
store  tbe  due  observance  of  the  sabbath,  appealing  to  pro- 
phecy, in  which  be  fancied  be  saw  his  own  character  deli- 
neatecU  He  sought,  however,  for  earthly  honours,  and 
requesttd  of  bis  majesty  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and 
eaniestly  solicited  his  fellow-citizens  to  elect  him  member 
for  tbe  city  of  London.  Both  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties, 
and  he  turned  from  public  offices  to  duties  for  which  be 
was  better  qualified.  He  laboured  almost  incessantly, 
'  sometimes  in  works  of  pure  benevolence,  and  at  others  as 
corrector  of  tbe  press,  and  seldom  allowed  himself  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  for  sleep.  In  1770,  after  paying  a 
visit  to  Aberdeen,  be  returned  to  London,  and  took  lodg- 
ings at  Islington,  where  be  died  November  the  first.  In 
private  life  Mr.  Cruden  was  courteous  and  affable,  ready 
to  assist  all  that  came  within  his  reach,  as  well  with  his 
money  as  with  his  advice,  and  most  zealous  in  serving  the 
distressed.  One  of  his  boldest  efforts  of  this  kind  was  in 
tbe  case  of  Richard  Potter,  a  poor  ignorant  sailor,  who  was 
condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  uttering  a  forged  sea- 
man's will,  and  who,  in  Mr.  Cruden^s  opinion,  was,  so 
justly  an  object  of  Ae  royal  clemency,  that  be  never 
ceased  his  applications  to  the  secretary  of  state  until  be 
had  obtained  a  pardon.  The  following  year,  1763,  be 
published  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  aflmir,  under 
tbe  title  of  "  The  History  of  Richard  Potter,'*  8vo.  His 
other  publications  were,  *^  An  Account  of  the  History  and 
Excellency  of  the  Scriptures,"  prefixed  to  a  "  Compen- 
dium of  tbe  Holy  Bible,''  24mo ;  and  '<  A  Scripture  Dic- 
tionary, or  Guide  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  Aberdeen,  2 
vols.  8vo ;  printed  a  short  time  after  his  death.  He  also 
compiled  that  very  elaborate  Index  which  belongs  to  bishop 
Newton's  edition  of  Milton,  an  undertaking  inferior  only 
to  that  of  his  **  Concordance,"  and  which  he  undertook  at 
tbe  request  of  auditor  Benson.  Of  his  Concordance  an 
edition  was  published  in  1810,  which  may  be  justly  pro- 
nounced the  most  correct  that  has  appeared  since  Uie  au- 
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thorns  time^  every  word  with  its  references  having  be^n 
most  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Oeodatus  Bye,  formerly  a 
respectable  printer  in  St  John's  gate,  who  voluntarily  em- 
ployed some  years  in  this  arduous  task,  for  which  he  is 
richly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public.  ^ 

CRUIKSHANK  (William),  an  eminent  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  was  born  in  1745  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  efxaminer  in  the  Excise-office,  and  had  him  chris- 
tened William  Cumberland  in  contipliment  to  the  hero  of 
Culloden,  but  the  latter  name  our  anatomist  seldom  used. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Scotland,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh^ 
with  a  view  of  studying  divinity.  Feeling,  however^  a 
strong  propensity  for  anatomy  and  physic,  he  studied  those 
sciences,  ^th  great  assiduity,  for  eight  years  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  In  1771  he  came  to  London^  and  by 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  D.  Pitcairn  he  became  librarian 
to  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  applied  to  the  professors 
of  Glasgow  for  a  young  man  of  talents  to  succeed  Mr. 
Hewson ;  and  thb  connection  was  the  principal  means  of 
raising  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  that  conspicuous  situation  which  he 
afterwards  so  well  merited.  During  the  life  of  Dr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Cruikshank  became  successively  his  pupil,  ana]tomical 
assistant,  and  partner  in  anatomy;  and  on  the  death  of 
that  celebrated  man,  Mr.  Cruikshank  and  Dr.  Baillie  re- 
ceived an  address  from  a  large  proportion  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
students,  full  of  affection  and  esteem ;  which  induced  them 
to  continue  in  Windmill-street  the  superintendance  of  that 
anatomical  school  which  has  produced  so  many  excellent 
scholars.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  besides  supporting  with  great 
reputation  his  share  in  this  undertaking,  made  himself 
known  to  the  world  by  some  excellent  publications,  which 
have  insured  to  him  a  high  character  as  a  perfect  anatomist^ 
and  a  very  acute  and  ingenious  physiologist.  In  1786  he 
published  his  principal  work^  the  ^^  Anatomy  of  the  Ab- 
aod>ent  Vessels  in  the  Human  Body,"  in  which  he  not 
only  demonstrated,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  structure 
and  ffltuation  of  these  vessels,  but  collected,  under  one 
point  of  view,  and  enriched  with  many  valuable  obsepa- 
trons,  all  that  was  known  concerning  this  important  system 
in  the  human  body.     Besides  this  work^  the  merit  of  which 

'  Lifi  of  Cmaen  prefixed  to  bis  Coacordanee,  edit  1810,  and  originalljr 
written  for  the  Bieg.  Brit,  bf  the  editor  of  Uiii  Dictionary. 
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has  been  fully  acknowledged  by  translaUons  into  foreieil 
languages^  be  wrote  a  paper,  whicb  was  presented  to  the 
royal  society  several  years  ago,  entitled,  <^  Experiments 
on  the  Nerves  of  Living  Animals/*  in  which  is  shewn  the 
important  fact  of  the  regeneration  of  nerves,  after  portions 
of  them  have  been  cut  out ;  illustrated  by  actual  experi* 
ment^  on  animals.    This  paper  was  read  before  the  society^ 
but  not  then  printed,  owing,  as  was  said,  to  the  interfere 
ence  of  the  late  sir  John  Pringle,  who  conceived  that  it 
controverted  some  of  the  opinions  of  Haller,  his  intimate 
friend.     It  appeared,  however,  in  the  Socieq^^s  Transact 
dons  for  1794.     In  1779  he  made  several  experiments  on 
the  subject  of  <^  Insensible  Perspiration,"  which  were  added 
'  to  the  first  editions  of  his  work  on  the  '<  Absorbent  Ves- 
sels/* and  were  collected  and  published  in  a  separate  pam* 
phlet  in  1795.     In  1797,  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected 
F.  R.  S.  he  published  an  account  of  appearances  in  the 
ovaria  of  rabbits,  in  different  stages  of  pregnancy ;  but 
his  fame  rests  upon,  and  is  best  supported  by,  his  ^*  Anato« 
my  of  the  Absorbents,**  which  continues  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  correct  and  valuable  work  on  the  subject  now^ 
extant 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  not  without  some  share  of  personal 
as  well  as  intellectual  vanity ;  but  he  had  a  generous  and. 
sympathetic  heart,  and  literally  ^^  went  about  doing  good.*' 
He  was  one  of  those  liberal  medical  gentlemen  yriio  at- 
tended Dr.  Johnson  in  his  last  illness.  Mr.  Cruikshank's 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  disorder,  the  fatal  consequences 
of  which  had  been  jpredicted  by  one  of  his  pupils  about 
sixteen  years  before  that  event.  He  used  at  certain  times 
to  complain  of  an  acute  pain  in  the  apex  of  his  head,  and 
his  pupil  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pain  arose  from 
extravasated  blood,  which  was  settled  upon  the  sensorium; 
and  that  as  no  relief  could  be  given  without  the  greatest 
care  in  point  of  regimen,  it  would  increase  until  it  was  too 
heavy  for  the  tender  nerves  or  oreans  of  the  medulla  oblon^ 
gata  to  bear ;  of  course,  it  would  occasion  a  rupture,  and 
end  in  dissolution.  When  Mr.  Cruikshank  found  him- 
self in  most  excruciating  pain,  he  sent  for  this  gentleman^ 
and  every  assistance  was  given  ;  but  the  seat  of  the  com* 
plaint,  being  directly  under  the  pia  mater,  could  not  be 
touched.  In  this  situation  he  breathed  his  last,  July  27, 
1800.    The  pericranium  being  afterwards  opened^  a  qaan« 
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ttty  of  extravasated  blood  was  found  upon  the  sensorium^ 
some  of  the  tender  vessels  of  which  were  ruptured,  ^ 

CRUSIUS  (Christian),  professor  of  eloquence  at  Wit- 
temberg,  and  an  eminent  philologer,  was  bom  at  Wol- 
becfa,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman,  in  1715.  He  was 
first  educated  at  Hall,  whence  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  and 
studied  polite  literature  under  Mascovius.  His  principal 
attachment  was  to  the  classics,  which  he  read  with  the  eye 
of  a  critic  and  antiquary.  While  at  Leipsic,  he  contri- 
buted some  of  his  first  remarks  on  classical  history  and  an- 
tiquities to  the  "Acta  Eruditorum.*'  In  1738  he  left 
Leipsic  for  Dresden,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Juncker,  and  by  his  persuasion  went  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  history  founded  bj 
Peter  the  Great,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Beyer  in  the 
«ame  academy.  His  situation  here  was  for  some  time 
agreeable,  and  his  fame  spread ;  but  the  stipend  a£Bxed 
to  his  place  in  the  academy  being  irregularly  paid,  and 
Cnisius  being  little  attentive  to  pecuniary  matters,  his 
studies  became  interrupted,  and  his  mind  harassed,  and 
bis  object  now  was  to  procure  some  place  in  Saxony  where 
fae  could  pursue  his  studies  in  comfort.  For  this  purpose 
he  consulted  Gesner,  who  promised  him  every  assistance; 
and  in  1751,  on  the  death  of  Berger,  he'Vas  elected  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  at  Wittemberg.  Here  for  some  time 
be  fulfilled  the  utnoost  hopes  of  the  friends  by  whose  in- 
terest he  had  been  elected ;  but  having  while  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  contracted  habits  too  social  foir  a  man  of  learning, 
he  now  indulged  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obstruct  his 
usefulness,  expose  himself  to  ridicule,  and  lessen  his  au- 
thority. He  died  Feb.  1767,  according  to  Klotz  his  bio- 
grapher, regretting  his  past  imprudence,  and  with  pious 
resignation.  The  failings  of  this  accurate  critic  are  much 
to  be  lamented,  as  but  for  them  be  would  have  probably 
attained  the  highest  class  in  philology.  His  writings  are : 
1.  ^^  Commentarius  de  originibus  peeunise  a  pecore  ante 
nummum  signatum :  accedit  ejusdem  oratio  habita  in  con- 
▼entu  Academico,  cum  auspicaret  munus  Professoris,^^^ 
Petrop.  1748,  8vo.  2.  ^^  Probabilia  critica,  ui  quibus  ve- 
teres  Grsci  et  Latini  scriptores  emeudantur  &  declarantur,'* 
Leipsic,  1753,  8vo.  This  collection  of  criticisms  and 
emendations  on  the  classics,  chiefly  contributed  to  our 

>  GeiiL  Mag.  1800.— fUet^i  Cyclopadia. 
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autbor^s  fancie.  3.  '^  Opuscula  ad  historiam  et  hunaaQitatig 
literas  spectantia,'*  Altenburgb,  1767,  with  a  biographical 
preface  by  Klotz,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Crusius«  Besides  these^  Crusius  contributed 
.various  dissertations  to  the  German  journals,  a  list  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Harles.^ 

CRUSIUS  or  KRAUS  (Martin),  a  learned  Gennaa 
scholar  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Grebern,  in  the  bi- 
shopric of  Bamberg,  Sept  19,  1526,  and  after  some  ele- 
inentary  instruction  from  his  father,  a  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  was  sent  to  Ulm,  where  he  studied 
Greek  and  Latin  under  Gregory  Leonard,  and  by  his  dili- 
gence and  progress  obtained  a  pension  from  the  senators 
of  Ulm,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  without 
expense  to  his  father.  In  1545  he  went  to  Strasburgh^ 
where,  after  applying  for  some  time  to  polite  literature^ 
he  learned  Hebrew,  and  went  through  a  course  of  divinity^ 
still  liberally  maintained  by  the  city  of  Ulm;  and  in  1547 
was  appointed  tutor  to  a  person  of  rank.  Some  years  after, 
he  presided  over  the  school  at  Memmingen,  and  raised  its 
reputation  very  considerably.  In  1559  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  Greek  at  Tubingen ;  but 
in  1566  was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  plague^ 
and  did  not  return,  along  with  the  other  professors,  until 
1568.  At  the  age  of  eighty -one,  perceiving  that  he  was 
near  his  end,  he  assembled  the  whole  university,  with  the 
rector  at  its  head,  and  Hfter  entertaining  them  sump* 
tuously,  gave  them  a  goblet  worth  an  hundred  florins. 
He  died  Feb.  25,  1607,  leaving  a  library  which  was  valued 
at  2000  florins.  Besides  the  learned  languages,  he  was  a 
good  French  scholar,  but  was  most  distinguished  for  his 
^quaint mce  with  the  modern  Greek,  an4  was  the  first 
who  taught  it  in  Germany.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the 
following  are  the  most  important :  I.  ^^  Turco-GrsDci® 
libri  octo,  utraque  lingua  edita.  Quibus  Gr»corum  status  ' 
sub  imperio  Turcico,  in  politia  et  ecclesia,  oeconomia  et 
scholis,  jam  inde  ab  amissa  Constantinopoli,  ad  hssc  usque 
tempora,  luculenter  describitur,*'  Basil,  1584,  folio.  2« 
^*  Acta  et  Scripta  Theologorum  WirtembergensLum,  et 
Patriarchffi  Constantinopolitani  D.  Hieremis ;  qus  utrique 
ab  anno  1576  usque  ad  annum  1581  de  Augustana  Con* 
fessione  inter  se  miserunt,''  Gr.  &  Lat.  1584,  foL  3,  <<  Ger- 

>  Harles  de  Vitii  Philologomm^  toL  IV.^Saxii  OnomafUooii. 
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mano-GrsBciie  libri  sex  p  in  qaoriiin  prioribus  tribus,  Ora«* 
tionesy  in  reliquis  CarmiDa,  Gr.  &  Lat.  continentur/'  foL 
without  date,   but  from  the  dedicatioo,  probably  1585. 
4.  **  Annales  Suevicii  sive  Chronica  rerum  gestarum  an-*- 
tiquissimae  et  inclytsd  Suevics  Gentis  quibus  quicquid  fere 
de  ea  haberi  potuit,  ex  Lat.  &  Gr»c.  aliarumque  lingua* 
rum  auctoribusy  scriptisque  plurimis,  non  editis,  comprehend 
ditur,  &c.''  1595  and  1596,  2  vols.  fol.    These  work^  which 
are  now  rare,  are  highly  esteemed,  and  throw  much  light 
on  history,  and  particularly  on  the  history  of  the  modem 
Greeks.     One  other  work  of  Martin  Crusius  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  curiosity :  *^  Cotona  Anni,  hoc  est,  explicatio 
Evangeliorum    et  Epistolarum  qusB  diebus  dominicis  et 
festis  in  ecclesiaproponuntur;  e  Tubingensium,  et  aliorum 
Theologorum  concionibus,  conscripta,^'  Wittemberg,  1 602^ 
4  vols.  4to.     From  1563  he  had  been  accustomed  to  write 
in  the  church  the  sermons  of  the  preachers  of  Tubingen,' 
which  he  did  first  in  Latin,  but  when  professor  of  Greek, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  use  that  language,  and  with  such 
indefatigable  perseverance,  that,  between  1563  and  1601, 
he  had  made  a  collection  of  those  discourses,  amounting  to 
6174,  and  published  some  of  them  in  other  volumes,  and 
would  have  published  more,  if  he  could  have  found  any 
persons  who  would  defray  the  expence.    The  work  before 
us  he  had  in  vain  offered  to  the  booksellers  at  di£feren;t 
times  for  seven  years,  and  at  length  the  court  of  Saxony 
bore  the  expence  of  printing.     It  contains  516  sermons  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  double  columns.     This  singular  un- 
dertaking had  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  much  success ; 
and  the  few  copies  which  exist  are  considered  rather  as 
objects  of  curiosity  than  utility.' 

CT£SIAS,  an  ancient  historian,  was  a  nativeof  Cnidos, 
who  accompanied  Cyrus  the  son  'of  Darius  in  his  expe- 
dition against  his  brother  Artaxerxes;  by  whom  he  was 
taken  prisoner  about  400  B.  C.  But  curing  Artaxerxes 
of  a  wound  he  received  in  the  battle,  he  became  a  great 
favourite  at  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  continued  prac- 
tising physic  for  seventeen  years,  and  was  employed  in 
several  negotiations.  He  wrote  the  ^^  History  of  Persia,^* 
in  23  books;  and  a  ^*  History  of  the  Indies;"  but  these 
works  are  now  lost,  and  all  we  have  remaining  of  them  is 

1  Moreri. — Clement  Bibl.  Corieuse,— ^abricil  Bibl  Or«c.-f-Niceroi^  Tol. 
XIV.— fiaxii  OnomasU 
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ftn  abridgment  compiled  by  Pbotius.  Altbongh  the  roost 
judicious  among  the  ancients  looked  upon  Ctesias  as  a  fa- 
bulous writer,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  and  modem 
Christian  writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of 
the  Assyrian  kings ;  but  Dr.  Vincent,  a  writer  of  the  first 
authority,  after  a  careful  examination  of  bis  character  and 
writings,  decides  that  he  must  still  be  classed  among  the 
fabulous  historians.  In  Calebs  Herodotus,  Lond.  1679,  fol. 
Vfe  have  **  Excerpta  e  Ctesie  Persicis  et  Indicis,'^  and 
Henry  Stephens  published  *^  Ex  Ctesia,  Agatbarcide,  et 
Alemnone  excerpta,^'  1657.^ 

CTESIBIUS,  of  Alexandria,  a  famous  mathematician 
about  120  years  B.  C.  was,  it  is  reported,  the  first  inventor 
of  the  pump,  which  he  discovered  by  accident.     On  low- 
ering a  mirror  that  was  in  his  father^s  shop,  he  observed 
that  the  weighs  which  helped  it  in  moving  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  which  was  inclosed  in  a  cylinder,  made  a 
noise,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  air  violently  forced 
by  the  weight.    |le  set  about  examining  into  the  cause  of 
this  sound,  and  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  avail  him- 
self of  it  ifi  making  an  hydraulic  organ,  in  which  the  air 
and  the  water  should  form  the  sound;   an  undertaking 
which  he  executed  with  sOccess.     Encouraged  by  this  pro-^ 
duction,  Ctesibius  thought  of  using  his  mechanical  skill  in 
measuring  time.     He  constructed  a  clepsydra,  or  water- 
clock,  formed  with  water,  and  regulated  by  cogged  wheels; 
the  water  by  falling  turned  these  wheels,  which  communi- 
cated their  motion  to  a  column  on  which  were  marked  the 
characters  for  distinguishing  the  months  and  the  hours. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  cogged  wheels  were  put  in  mo- 
tion, they  raised  a  little  statue,  which  with  a  wand  pointed 
to  the  months  and  hours  marked  upon  the  column.     He 
was  also  the  author  of  *^  Greodesia,  or  the  art  of  dividing 
and  measuring  bodies,^'  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  Vatican 
«  library;  but  be  must  be  distinguished  from  Ctesibius  of 
Chalcis,  who  was  a  cynic  philosopher,  of  a  sportive  dispo- 
3ition  and  a  cheerful  temper,   who  had  the  art  of  being 
agreeable  to  the  great,  without  submitting  to  the  vile  arts 
of  flattery,  and  made  them  hearken  to  truth,  and  gave 
(hem  a  taste  for  virtue,  under  the  name  of  amusement.  * 

CUDWORTH  (Ralph),  a  learned  English  divine  and 
philosopher,  was  son  of  Dr.  Ralph  Cudwortb,  and  borci 

I  Voipiutr-<*Fabrie,  Bibl,  Qri-^Vinceiit'i  Feripla«>  vol,  I.  ^  Moreri, 
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1617,  at  Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  rector.    His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Machell,  and 
had  been  nurse  to  prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I. 
His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
and  his  mother  marrying  again,  his  education  was  super- 
intended  by  his  father-in-law,    Dr«  Stoughton,   who  was 
Tery  attentive  to  the  promising  genius  of  his  scholar.     In 
1630,    he  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge ;  of  which,  afier  taking  the  degrees  of  B.  A. 
and  M.  A.  he  was  chosen  fellow,  and  became  an  eminent 
tutor.     Among  his  pupils,  who  were  numerous,  was  Mr. 
William  Temple,  afterwards  the  celebrated  baronet,  states- 
man,  and  writer.    About  1641  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire.     In  1642  he 
published  *^  A  discourse  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper,"  printed  at  London,  in  4to,  with  only  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name.     In  this  he  contends  that  the 
Lord^s  Supper  is  not  a  sacrifice,*  but  a  feast  upon  a  sacri« 
fice ;    and  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  that  <^  the  Lord's 
supper  in  the  Christian  church,  in  reference  to  the  true 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  a  parallel  to  the  feasts  upon  sacri- 
fices, both  in  the  Jewish  religion  and  heathenish  super- 
%stition.**     Bochart,  Spencer,   Seldey,   and  other  eminent 
writers,   quote  this  discourse  with  great  commendations, 
but  hk  opinions  have  been  controverted  by  the  majority 
of  divines.     The  same  year  likewise  appeared  his  treatise 
entitled  *<  The  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  in  a 
shadow,  by  R.  C.'*  printed  at  London,  in  4to. 

In  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  upon  which  occa- 
sion he  maintained  the  two  following  theses :  that,  The 
reasons  of  good  and  evil  are  eternal  dnd  indispensable;  and 
that  There  are  incorporeal  substances  by  their  own  nature 
immortal.  From  these  questions  it  has  been  thought  that 
be  was  even  at  that  time  examining  and  revolving  in  his 
mind  those  important  subjects,  which  he  afterwards  intro- 
duced in  his  <<  Intellectual  System,"  and  other  works  still 
preserved  in  MS.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  master 
of  Clare  hall,  in  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Paske, 
who  luid  been  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  The 
year  after.  Dr.  Metcalf  having  resigned  the  regius  profes- 
sorship of  Hebrew,  Cudworth  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  seven  electors  to  succeed  him.  From  this  time  he 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  his  academical  employments  and 
Ulldies^  especially  to  that  of  the  Jewish  antiquities.    March 
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31,  1647/  he  preached  before  the  house  of  commons  at 
Westminster)  upon  a  day  of  public  humiliation,  a  sermon 
vpon  1  John  ii.  3,  4,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  that 
house  returned  him  the  same  day.  This  sermon  was  printed 
the  same  year  at  Cambridge,  in  4to,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  in  which  he  told  them,  that  the 
scope  of  it  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  that  opinion,  but 
only  to  persuade  men  to  the  life  of  Christ,  as  the  pith  and 
kernel  of  all  religion  ;  without  which  all  the  several  forms 
of  religion  in  the  world,  though  we  please  ourselves  never 
so  much  with  them,  are  but  so  many  several  dreams. 

In  1651  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  in  1654  was 
chosen  master  of  Christ's  college,  in  Cambridge ;  in  which 
year  also  he  married.     He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
.   in  this  station,  proving  highly  serviceable  to  the  university^ 
and  the  church  of  England.    Jan.  1657,  he  was  one  of  the 
persons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to 
be  consulted  about  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  lord  commissioner  Whitlocke,  who  had  the  care  ci 
this  business,  mentions  him  among  others ;  and  says,  that 
'^  this  committee  often  met  at  his  house,  and  had  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  oriental  tongues,  to  consult  with  in 
this  great  business,  a^d  divers  learned  and  excellent  ob- 
servations of  some  mistakes  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  English,  which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  the  best  of  any 
translation  in  the  world.''     Our  author  had  a  great  share  in 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  John  Thurloe,  esq.  secretary 
of  state  to  the  protectors  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell ; 
who  frequently  corresponded  with  him,  and  consulted  him 
about  such  persons  in  the  university  as  were  proper  to  be 
employed  in  political  and  civil  affairs.      Besides  sevenl 
letters  of  recommendation  remaining  in  MS.  there  is  a 
printed  one  in  Thurloe's  "  State  Papers"  in  which  he  re- 
commends to  the  secretary,  for  the  place  of  chaplain  to 
the  English  merchants  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Zachary  Cradock, 
afterwards  provost  of  Eton  college,  and  famous  for  his  un- 
common learning  and  abilities  as  a  preacher*. 

*  JaD.  1659  be  wrote  the  follewing  vitation  which  I  acquainted  him  with* 

letter  to  secreury  Thurloe,  upon  bis  I  could  do  no  lease  than  accompany 

detif^  of  publishing  some  Latin  dis-  him  with  these  few  lines,  to  present 

oouraes   in  defence    of    Christianity  my  service  to  you.    I  am  perswaded^ 

against  Judaism.  yon  will  be  well  satis6ed  in  his  inge« 

**  Sir,— Haying  this  opportunity  of-  nuity,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 

fend  by  doctour  Sclater,  who  desires  to  him.    Now  I  hare  tiiis  opportunity,  I 

wait  upon  you,  upon  your  kind  in-  shall  use  the  freedom  to  acquaint  yoa 
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Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
verses,  which  were  published  in  "  Acadeniise  Cantabri- 

•  giensis  IXITHPIA,  sive  ad  Carolum  11.  reducem,  &c.  gnt- 
tulatio;''  and  in  1#62  he  was  presented  by  Sheldon,  then 
bishop  of  London,  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell,  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  1678  he  was  installed  a  prebendary  of  Glou- 
cester ;  and  in  this  year  it  was  that  he  published  at  London, 
in  folio,  his  celebrated  work  entitled  *^  The  true  Intellec- 
tual System  of  the  Universe ;  the  first  part,  wherein  all  the 
reason  and  philosophy  of  atheism  is  confuted,  and  its  im- 
possibility demonstrated.^*     The  imprimatur  by  Or.  Sa- 

*inuel  Parker,,  chaplain  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  is  dated 
May  29,  1671,  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  this 
work,  owjng  to  the  opposition  of  some  people  at  court, 
who  used  all  their  endeavours  to  destroy  its  reputation  on 


with  another  butinets.  I  am  per- 
swaded  by  friends  to  pnblith  some  dis- 
courses, which  1  have  prepared  in  La- 
tine,  that  wiH  be  of  a  polemicall  na- 
tnre,  in  defense  of  Christianity  against 
jodaisme  ;  explaining  some  cbeef 
places  of  scripture  centrorerted  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  us,  as  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks,  never  yet 
sufficiently  cleared  and  improved ;  and 
withall  extricating  many  difficulties  of 
chronologic.  Which  taske  1  the  ra- 
ther undertake,  not  only  because  it  is 
suitable  to  my  Hebrew  profession,  and 
because  I  have  lighted  on  some  Jewish 
writings  upon  the  argument,  as  have  ' 
scarcely  ever  been  seen  by  any  Chris- 
tians, which  would  the  better  inable 
me  fully  to  confute  them;  but  also 
because  I  conceive  it  a  worke  proper 
and  suitable  to  this  present  age.  How- 
ever, though  1  should  not  be  able  my- 
selfe  to  be  any  way  instrumental  to 
.  these  great  transactions  of  providenoe, 
not  without  cause  hoped  for  of  many 
amongst  the  Jews;  yet  I  perswade 
mysetfe  my  pains  may  not  be  alto- 
gether unprofitable  for  the  settling  and 
establishing  of  Christians  ;  or  at  least 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  my  spending 
such  vacant  hours,  as  1  could  redeeme 
firom  my  preaching  and  other  occa- 
sions, and  the  perpetual  distractions 
of  the  bursarship,  which  the  statutes  of 
this  GOlledge  impose  upon  me.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  dedicate  these  fruits  of 
my  studies  to  his  highnes,  to  whose  noble 
fother  I  was  much  obliged,  if  1  may 
have  leaTC  or  presume  Xb  doe :  which 


I  camot  better  understand  by  any  ' 
than  yourselfe,  if  you  shall  think  it 
convenient,  #iien  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insinuate  any  such  thbg, 
wbich  1  permitte  wholly  to  your  pru- 
dence. I  intend,  God  willing,  to  be 
in  London  some  time  in  March ;  and 
then  I  shall  waite  upon  you  to  receve 
your  information.  In  the  mean  time,  ' 
craving  pardon  for  this  prolixity  of 
mine  and  freedome,  I  subscribe  my- 
self your  really  devoted  friend  and 
bumble  servant,         R.  CvDweaTH. 

Jan.  20,  1658, 
Christ  Coll.  Cambr." 

The  **  Discourse  concerning  Daniel's 
Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks," 
mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  still  ex- 
tant in  MS.  is  highly  commended  by 
Dr.  Henry  More,  in  the  preface  to 
his  **  Explanation  of  the  grand  mys- 
tery of  Godliness ;''  where  he  observes, 
that  Dr.  Cudworth  in  that  discourse, 
which  was  read  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  university,  had  undeceived  the 
worid,  which  had  long  been  misled  by 
the  authority  of  Joseph  Scaliger ;  and 
that,  ukJBg  Funccius's  epocha,  he  had 
demonstrated  the  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah  to  have  fallen  out  at  the  end 
of  the  69th  week,  and  his  passion  in 
the  midst  of  the  last,  in  the  most  na- 
tural and  proper  sense  thereof:  **  which 
demonstration  of  bis,"  says  More, 
**  is  of  as  much  price  and  worth  in 
theology,  as  either  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  physic,  or  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  natural  philosophy.'^ 
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scccmnt  of  certain  singularities  in  it,  which  brought  some 
of  his  opinions  under  suspicion.  He  appeared  indeed  so 
much  to  affect  impartiality,  as  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
betraying  the  cause  he  meant  to  defend,  which  certainly 
was  far  from  his  intention.  Dryden  tells  us,  that  **  he 
raised  such  strong  objections  against  the  being  of  a  God 
and  providence,  that  many  thought  he  had  not  answered 
them :"  and  lord  Shaftesbury  says  that  *^  though  the  whole 
world  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his  capacity  and  learning, 
than  with  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  Deity ;  yet  was 
he  accused  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the  atheists,  for 
having  only  stated  their  reasons  and  those  of  their  adver- 
saries fairly  together.''  Bayle,  in  his  '<  Continuation  des 
pens6e^  diverses  sur  les  Cometes,"  observed,  that  Cudworth 
by  his  plastic  nature  gave  great  advantage  to  the  atheists  ; 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  dispute  between  himself 
and  Le  Clerc  upon  this  subject.  Le  Clerc  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  wishes,  that  some  man  of  learning  would  trans- 
late the  ^^  Intellectual  System''  into  Latin  ;  but  this  design, 
though  formed  or  entertained  and  attempted  by  several 
persons  in  Germany,  was  never  Executed  till  1733,  when 
the  learned  Mosheim  published  his  translation  of  it.  A 
second  edition  of  the  English  was  published  by  Birch, 
1743,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  which  were  first  supplied,  chiefly 
from  Mosheim's  Latin  edition,  references  to  the  several 
quotations  in  the  '<  Intellectual  System,"  which  before 
were  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  but  Mosheim  had  been 
at  the  pains  to  search  them  all  out,  and  to  note  them  very 
accurately.  In  Birch's  edition,  there  are,  besides  the  ^  In- 
tellectual System,"  the  following  pieces  of  our  author, 
viz.  the  **  Discourse  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the 
Lord's  SupptT,"  and  "  Two  Sermons,"  on  1  John  ii.  3,  4, 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  57,  to  all  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge,  June  26,  1688,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  Christ's  college.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  extensive  erudition,  excellently  skilled  in  the 
learned  languages  and  antiquity,  a  g6od  mathematician,  a 
subtle  philosopher,  and  a  protound  metaphysician.  The 
main  design  of  his  celebrated  work,  ^^  The  Intellectual 
System,"  is  to  refute  the  principles  of  atheism,  and  in  this 
he  has  successfully  employed  a  vast  fund  of  learning  and 
reading.  But  his  partiality  for  the  Platonic  philosophy,  in 
judging  of  which,  after  the  examphe  of  his  contemporaries, 
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he  paid  too  much  respect  to  the  writings  of  the  modem 
J^lexandriaD  Platonists,   led  him  into  frequent  mistakes^ 
In  physics  he  adopted  the  atomic' system ;  but,  abandoning 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  as  the  first  patrons  of  impiety,     ^ 
he  added  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms  that  of  a  certain  middle 
substance  between  matter  and  spirit,  to  which  he  gave  the 
appellation  of  plastic  nature,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  instrument  of  the  divine  operation;  and  this 
hypothesis  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  above-mentioned 
between  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc.     Cudworth  stands  at  the 
head  of  those  divines  who,  considering  the  belief  in  a  tri- 
une God  as  a  fundamental  article  of  Christian  belief,  main- 
tain  that  both  the  Platonic,  and  all  the  other  ]^agan  trinities 
are  only  corruptions  and  mutilations  of  certain  primsval 
revelations  and  patriarchal  traditions  relative  to  the  asserted 
distinction  in  the  divine  nature ;  and  he  has  very  al>ly 
discussed  this  important  subject  \h  his  Intellectual  Sy^em. 
\    A  great  number  of  writers  commend  Cudworth's  piety 
and  modesty ;  and  Burnet  having  observed,  that  Dr.  Henry 
More  studied  to  consider  religion  as  a  seed  of  a  deiform 
nature,  and  in  order  to  this,  set  young  students  much  on 
reading  the  ancient  philosophers,  chiefly  Plato,  TuUy,  and 
Plotinus,  and  on  considering  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  sweeten  hu- 
man nature,  tells  us,  that  **  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with 
a  great  strength  of  genius,  and  a  vast  compass  of  learning ; 
aud  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  con$luct  and  prudence  ; 
upon  which  his  enemies  did  very  falsely  accuse  him  of  craft 
and  dissimulation/'  He  left  several  manuscripts  which  seem 
to  be  a  continuation  of  his  ^^  Intellectual  System,''  of  which 
be  had  given  the  world  only  the  first  part.     One  of  these 
was  published  by  Chandler,  bishop  of  Durham,  1731,  in 
8vo,   under  this   title,    *^  A  Treatise  concerning  eternal 
and  immutable  Morality."     This  piece  was  levelled  against 
the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others,  who  revived  the  ex- 
ploded opinions  of  Protagoras ;   taking  away  the  essen- 
tial and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and  evil,  of  just 
and  unjust,  and  making  them  all  arbitrary  productions  of 
divine  or  human  will.     He  left  also  several  other  MSS. 
with  the  following  titles*:  1.  A  discourse  of  moral  good  and 
evil."   2.  Another  book  of  morality,  wherein  Hobbes's  phi- 
losophy is  explained.     3.  A  discourse  of  liberty  and  ne- 
cessity, in  which  the  grounds  of  the  atheistical  philosophy 
are  confuted,  and  morality  vindicated  and  explained.    4. 
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Another  book  "De  libero  arbitrio.'*  5.  Upon  Dtnid** 
prophecy  of  the  70  weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations 
of  the  Jews  are  considered  and  confuted,  with  several  of 
some  learned  Christians.  6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  against  the  Jews.  7.  A  discourse  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  8.  Hebrew 
learning.  9.  An  explanation  of  Hobbes^s  notion  of  God, 
and  of  the  extension  of  spirits.  The  history  of  these  MS8. 
is  somewhat  curious.  Having  been  left  to  the  care  of  his 
daughter,  lady  Masham^,  they  for  a  long  time  quietly  re- 
posed in  the  library  at  Oaces,  in  Essex.  But,  about  the 
i^ear  1762,  when  the  late  lord  Masham  married  his  second 
ady,  his  lordship  thought  proper  to  remove  a  number  of 
volumes  of  ancient  learning,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  family  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  manuscripts  of  Dr. 
Cudworth,  to  make  room  for  books  of  polite  amusement. 
For  this  purpose,  he  sold  either  the  whole,  or  a  consider- 
able part  of  them,  to  Mr.  Robert  Davis,  then  a  bookseller 
in  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Davis  being  told,  or  having  concluded, 
that  the  manuscripts  were  the  productions  of  Mr.  Locke, 
it  became  an  object  of  consideration  with  him,  how  to  con- 
vert them,  as  a  tradesman,  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
contained,  among  other  things,  sundry  notes  on  scripture. 
About  the  same  time,  a  number  of  manuscript  scriptural 
notes  by  Dr.  Waterland  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
booksellers.  It  was  therefore  projected,  by  the  aid  of  such 
celebrated  names  as  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  to 
fabricate  a  new  Bible  with  annotations.  At  a  consultation^ 
however,  it  was  suggested,  that,  though  these  names  were 
very  important,  it  would  be  necessary,  to  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  design,  to  join  with  them,  some  popular  living 
character.  The  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was  fixed  upon  to  carry 
on  the  undertaking.  This  was  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dodd's 
Bible,  and  part  of  the  materials  put  into  his  hands- the 
doctor  made  use  of  in  the  **  Christian;  Magazine.*'  When 
the  manuscripts  were  returned  to  Mr.  Davis,  he  carried 
them  down  to  Barnes  in  Surry,  which  was  his  country  re- 
tirement, and  threw  them  into  a  garret,  where  they  lay 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  situation.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1777,   a  gentleman,    who  had  a 

*  Oor  auUior  had  sereral  Mns*  who  Gates  in  Uie  county  of  Eisex,  baft, 

probably  died  young;  but  he  left  one  Of  this  lady  an  account  will  be  giTcn 

daughter,  Danuuris,  who  became  se-  hereaft«r« 
cond  wife  to  sir  Fnum  Masham,  of 
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Teneration  for  the  oame  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  was  concerned 
to  hear  that  any  of  his  writings  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost,  went  to  Barnes,  to  see  these  manuscripts  ;  and  being 
positively  assured  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  they  were  the  real  . 
compositions  of  that  eminent  man,  he  immediately  pur- 
chased them  for  forty  guineas.  He  was,  however,  soon 
convinced,  after  an  examination  of  them,  that  the  authority 
of  the  bookseller  was  fallacious,  and  having  remonstrated 
against  the  deception,  the  vender  condescended  to  take 
them  again,  upon  being  paid  ten  guineas  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  negociation.  In  the  investigation  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts, the  gentleman  having  discovered,  by  many  in- 
contestable proofs,  that  they  were  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cud- 
worth,  he  recommended  them  to  the  curators  of  the  British 
Museum,  by  whom  they  were  purchased ;  and  thus,  at  last. 
after  many  perils  and  mutilations,  they  are  safely  lodgea 
in  that  noble  repository.  * 

CUERENHERT  (Theodore  van),  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person,  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
born  in  1 522.  It  appears  that  early  in  life  he  travelled 
into  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  the  motives  of  his  journey 
are  not  ascertained.  He  was  a  man  of  science  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  a  good  poet.  The  sister  arts  he  at  first 
considered  as  an  amusement  only;  but  at  length  was 
obUged  to  have  recourse  to  engraving  for  his  support,  and 
though  the  different  studies  in  which  he  employed  his 
time  prevented  his  application  to  this  art  from  being  so 
close  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  marks  of  genius  are  dis- 
coverable in  his  works.  They  are  slight,  and  hastily  exe- 
cuted,with  the  graver  alone,  in  an  open  careless  style,  so 
as  greatly  to  resemble  drawings  made  with  a  pen.  He 
was  settled  at  Haerlem ;  and  there  pursuing  his  favourite 
studies  in  literature,  he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  se- 
cretary to  that  town,  from  whence  he  was  several  times 
employed  as  ambassador  to  the  prince  of  Orange,*  to  whom 
be  addressed  a  famous  manifesto,  which  that  prince  pub- 
lished in  1566.  Had  he  stopped  here,  it  had  been  well; 
but,  directing  his  thoughts  to  matters  which  he  did  not 
understand,  he  brought  forward  an  argument  as  danger- 
ous as  it  was  absurd.  He  maintained,  that  all  religious' 
communications  were  corrupted ;  and  that  without  a  super- 

^  Biof.  Brit— Barntt's  Own  Times. — Birch's  Cudworth  aad  Tillotson.— 
Oent  Mag.  LVIII.  US6  ;  LIX.  183.  136.— Critical  Review,  LV.  p.  391.-*Ays« 
coogb'a  Cat.  of  MSS.  in  BriU  Mui. 
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aatural  mission,  accompanied  with  miracles,  no  person  h^ 
any  right  to  administer  in  any  religious  office :  he  there-^ 
&re  pronounced  that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
Christian  who  would  enter  any  place  of  public  worship^ 
This  he  not  only  advanced  in  words,  but  strove  to  shew 
the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  it  by  practice  ;  and  for  that 
reason  would  not  communicate  with  either  protestant  or 
papist  His  works  were  published  in  three  volumes  folio, 
1630 ;  and  though  he  was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  at 
last  sentenced  to  banishment,  yet  he  does  not  appear  tor 
have  altered  his  sentiments.  He  died  at  Tergout  in  1590, 
aged  68.  It  is  to  his  honour  as  an  artist,  that  he  was  the 
instructor  of  the  justly-celebrated  Henry  Goltzius.  Cue* 
renhert  worked  conjointly  with  the  Galles  and  other  artists, 
from  the  designs  of  Martin  Hemskerk.  The  subjects  are 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
middling-sized  plates  lengthwbe.  He  also  engraved  seve^ 
ral  subjects  from  Frank  Floris. ' 

CUFF  (Henry),  a  celebrated  wit  and  scholar,  but 
memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  family,  though  some  have  insinuated 
the  contrary,  and  bom  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Somerset-* 
shire  about  1560.  He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  and  ap« 
plication,  and  in  1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college  in 
Oxford ;  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  know-* 
ledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  admirable  faculty  in 
disputing.  He  was  elected  scholar  in  May  1578,  and  was 
admitted  fellow  in  May  1583,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  fellowship  for  a  witticism,  which,  either  in  jest  or 
malice,  he  levelled  at  sir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of 
bis  college.  Sir  Thomas,  we  are  told,  had  a  singular 
whim,  upon  visiting  some  persons,  of  seizing  whatever  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  off  under  his  gown 
or  in  his  pocket ;  which,  however,  was  not  imputed  to  dis« 
honesty,  but  to  humour.  This  induced  Cuff  in  one  of  his 
merry  moments  to  say,  *^  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  heggarly 
college  indeed :  the  plate  that  our  founder  stole,  would 
build  such  another.*'  The  president,  hearing  of  this, 
ejected  Cuff  from  his  fellowship ;  not  suffering  prophane 
wit  to  be  thus  exercised  within  his  walls,  for  fear  perhaps 
that  it  should  become  contagious.  Such  is  the  story,  as 
told  by  Woody  who  says  he  bad  it  from  Dn  Bathurst  j  but 
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Mr.  Warton  has  proved  that  he  has  misrepresented  it^  tior 
was  Cuff  removed  by  the  president^  but  by  a  mandate  from 
lady  Powlett,  the  foundress,  who  first  placed  him  there. 
Cuff^s  merit^  however,  was  so  great,  and  his  reputation  for 
learning  so  extraordinary,  that  he  was,  in  1386,  elected 
probationer  of  Merton  college  by  sir  Henry  Savile,  then 
warden  ;  and  two  years  after  made  fellow.  He  was  con* 
sldered  as  a  man  capable  of  making  a  shining  figure  in 
life ;  and  that  he  was  much  esteemed  by  sir  Henry  Savile^ 
appears  not  only  from  the  instance  of  kindness  just  men- 
tioned, but  also  from  a  letter  of  his  to  the  learned  Camden, 
in  which  he  gives  him  the  highest  character,  and  styles 
him  his  own  and  Camden's  intimate  friend.  He  wrote  a 
Greek  epigram  in  commendation  of  Camden^s  Britannia, 
which  is  prefixed  to  all  the  Latin  editions,  and  to  some  of 
the  English  translations  of  it;  and  which  has  been  much, 
admired.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Greek  pro- 
fessorship, and  chosen  proctor  of  the  university  in  1594. 
While  Greek  professor,  he  assisted  Columbanius  in  the 
first  edition  of  Longus's  elegant  pastoral  romance,  printed 
at  Florence  in  1 598. 

At  what  time  be  left  Oxford,  or  upon  what  occasion, 
does  not  appear;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  himself. 
For  he  was  always  inclined  rather  to  a  busy,  than  to  a  re- 
tired life ;  and  held,  that  learning  was  of  little  service  ta 
any  man,  if  it  did  not  qualify  him  for  active  pursuits.  This 
disposition  recommended  him  much  to  the  favour  of  the  ee-  n 
^  lebrated  Robert  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  himself  equally  fond 
of  knowledge  and  business.  Cuff  became  his  secretary  in 
1596,  when  the  earl  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if  he  could  have  con- 
tented himself  with  the  easy  and  honourable  situation, 
which  his  own  learning,  and  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in 
the  university,  had  procured  him.  Even  his  outset  was 
unfortunate;  be  accompanied  the  earl  in  his  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  and  after  its  successful  conclusion,  was 
dispatched  with  his  lordship's  letters  to  England,  and, 
when  he  had  landed,  endeavoured  with  the  utmost  speed, 
to  arrive  with  them  at  the  court.  Being,  however,  unfor- 
tunately taken  ill  on  the  road,  he  was  obliged  to  send  up 
the  letters,  inclosed  in  one  of  his  own,  to  Mr.  Reynoldes, 
another  of  the  earPs  secretaries.  Mr.  Cuff,  agreeably  to 
large  instructions  which  be  had  received' from  his  lordship. 
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had  drawn  up  a  discourse  concerning  the  great  action  at 
Cadiz,  which  the  earl  purposed  to  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible,  both  to  stop  all  vagrant  rumours,  and  to  inform 
those  that  were  well  affected,  of  the  truth  of  the  whole. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  so  contrived,  that  neither  his 
lordship's  name,  nor  Cuff%  nor  any  other  person's,  con- 
nected with  the  earl,  should  either  be  openly  mentioned, 
used,  or  in  such  a  manner  insinuated,  as  that*  the  most 
slender  guess  could  be  made,  who  was  the  penman.  The 
publication  was  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  letter  that 
came  from  Cadiz,  and  the  title  of  it  was  to  be,  <<  A  true 
relation  of  the  action  at  Cadiz,  the  21st  of  June,  under  the 
earl  of  Essex  and  the  lord  admiral,  sent  to  a  gentleman  in 
court  from  one  that  served  there  in  good  place."  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  design,  acted 
a  treacherous  part  on  this  occasion.  He  betrayed  the  se* 
cret  to  the  queen,  and  the  lords  of  her  council ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Fulke  Grevill  was  charged 
by  her  majesty  to  command  Mr.  Cuff,  upon  pain  of  death, 
not  to  set  forth  any  discourse  concerning  the  expedition 
without  her  consent. 

He  was  afterwards  involved  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that 
unhappy  earl,  and  did  not  escape  partaking  of  his  fate. 
Upon  the  sudden  reverse  of  the  earPs  fortunes.  Cuff  was 
not  only  involved,  but  looked  upon  as  the  chief  if  not 
the  sole  cause  and  author  of  bis  misfortunes.  Thus, 
when  the  earl  was  tried  and  condemned,  February  19, 
1601,  and  solicited  by  the  divines  who  attended  him  while 
under  sentence,  he  not  only  confessed  matters  prejudicial  ' 
to  Cufl^  but  likewise  charged  him  to  his  face  with  being 
the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  person  who 
principally  persuaded  him  to  pursue  violent  measures.  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  also,  being  involved  in  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness, mentioned  Cuff  as  the  person  who  invited  him  to  the 
meeting  at  Drury^house ;  where  the  plot  for  forcing  the 
earl's  way  to  the  queen  by  violence  was  concerted.  Cuff 
was  brought  to  his  trial  March  5th  following,  and  although 
he  defended  himself  with  great  steadiness  and  spirit,  was 
convicted,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  March  30,  J601  ; 
dying,  it  is  said,  with  great  constancy  and  courage.  He 
declared,  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  *^  he  was  not  in 
the  least  concerned  in  that  wild  commotion  which  was 
raised  by  a  particular  great  but  unadvised  earl,  but  shut 
up  thu  whole  day  within  the  house^  where  he  spent  his 
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^me  in  Tery  melancholy  reflections :  that  be  never  per- 
suaded any  man  to  take  up  arms  against  the  queen,  but 
was  most  heartily  concerned  for  being  an  instrument  of 
bringing  that  worthy  gentleman  sir  Henry  Neville  into 
danger,  and  did  most  earnestly  intreat  his  pardon,  &c.*'* 
His  character  has  been  harshly  treated  by  lord  Bacon, 
sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  other  writers.  Camden  also,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  and  had  lived  many  years  in  great 
friendship  with  him,  says  that  he  was  a  man  of  most  ex- 
quisite learning  and  penetrating  wit,  but  of  a  seditious 
and  perverse  disposition.  Others  are  milder  in  their  cen- 
sures ;  and  all  allow  him  to  have  been  a  very  able  and 
learned  man.  He  wrote  a  book  in  English,  a  very  little 
before  his  death,  which  was  printed  about  six  years  after, 
under  this  title :  ^^  The  differences  of  the  ages  of  man^s 
life,  together  with  the  original  causes,  progress,  and  end 
thereof,''  1607,  8vo.  It  has  been  printed  more  than  once 
since,  and  commended  as  a  curious  and  philosophical 
piece.  Wood  says,  that  he  left  behind  him  other  things 
ready  for  the  press,  which  were  never  published.  Bishop 
Tanner  has  given  us  the  title  of  one ;  viz.  **  De  rebus 
gestis  in  sancto  concilio  Nicseno  ;''  or.  The  transactions  in 
the  holy  council  of  Nice,  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelasius 
Cyricenus,  which  was  transcribed  from  the  original  in  the 
Vatican  library  by  Cuff.  And  in  the  ^^  Epistols  Fraucisci 
et  Johannis  Hotomanorum,  Patris  et  Filii,  et  clarorum  Vi- 
rorum  ad  eos,*'  are  several  letters  by  Cuff,  to  John  Hot- 
man.  These  are  said  to  exhibit  distinguished  marks  of 
genius  and  learning ;  to  be  written  in  elegant  Latin  ;  and 
to  contain  some  curious  particulars.  Mr.  Warton  informs 
us  that,  notwithstanding  the  severe  check  he  received  at 
Trinity  college,  he  presented  several  volumes  to  the 
library.    The  manner  of  his  death  deprived  him,  as  may 

• 

*  to  Tot.  1.  of  the  Annual  Register,  England  must  die  like  dogs,  and  b« 
snd  the  Oent.  Mag.  vol.  XLIlI.  the  hanged.  To  mislike  this  were  kux 
followiog  remarkable  speech  is  given,  folly  :  to  dispute  k,  but  time  lost :  to 
we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  as  alter  it»  ioipossibie.  But  to  endure  it, 
the  dy  lug  speech  of  Mr.  Cuff:  "  I  am  is  manly;  and  to  scorn  it.  mngoaoi* 
here  adjudged  to  di«,  for  acting  an  act  mity.  The  queen  is  displeased,  the 
sevar  ploued,  for  plotting  a  plot  never  lawyers  injurious,  aail  death  terrible, 
acted.  Justice  will  have  her  course ;  But  I  crave  pardon  of  the  queen ;  for^ 
accusers  must  be  heard ;  greatness  give  the  lawyers,  and  the  world ;  de- 
will^  have  the  victory.  Scholars  and  sire  to  be  forgiven ;  and  welcome 
martialtsu  (though  learning  and  va-  death.*'  This  speech  is  at  least  oha- 
Ibttf  should  have  the  pre-eminence)  in  raeteristic. 
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easily  be  imagined,  of  a  moounient ;  an  'old  friend,  bow-» 
ever,  ventured  to  embalm  bis  memory  in  the  following 
epitaph : 

**  Doctos  eras  Gtrnd,  felixque  tibi  fuit  alpha, 
At  fiiit  infelix  omega,  Cufie,  tuuDL** 

Which  has  been  thus  translated  : 

''  Thou  wast  indeed  well  read  in  Greek  ; 

Thy  alpha  too  was  crown'd  with  hope : 
But,  oh !  though  sad  the  ti-uth  I  speak. 

Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope."' 

CUJACIUS,  or  CUJAS  (James),  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Thoulouse  about  1520.     His  parents  were 
mean ;  but  nature  compensated  for  the  fevours  of  fortune, 
by  the  great  talents  she  bestowed  upon  him.     In  his  edu- 
cation he  was  independent  of  the  assisUnce  of  teachers. 
He  taught  himself  Greek  aqd  Latin,  and  every  thing  else 
which  related  to  polite  literature :  and  he  arrived  to  so 
profound  a  knowledge  of  law  in  eeneral,  and  of  civil  law 
in  particular,  that  he  la  supposed  of  all  the  moderns  to 
have  penetrated  the  farthest  into  the  origin  and  mysteries 
of  it.     The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  these  re- 
searches, were  the  same  which  the  ancient  lawyers  pur- 
sued ;  the  etymology  of  words,  and  the  lights  of  history. 
Indeed  he  was  some  little  time  under  Arnoldus :  but  it 
was  so  little,  that  it  can  be  esteemed  of  no  account  to  him. 
With  such  tklents  and  acquirements  he  had  some  reason 
to  complain  of  his  country,  for  refusing  him  the  professor's 
chair  when  it  was  vacant,  and  presenting  one  to  it  who 
was- not  capable  of  filling  it  with  half  the  honour.     Fo^^^ 
feigners,  however,  did  justice  to  his  merit,  came  from  all 
parts,    and  studied  under  his  direction,    and  the  ablest 
magistrates,  which  France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the 
instructions  of  this  lawyer.     From  Thoulouse  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  university  of  Cohors,  and  thence  to  Bourges. 
The  king  of  France  shewed  him  every  honour,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  sit  amongst  his  counsellors  of  parliamentK 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin ; 
and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Bo- 
logna, his  own  native  country,  a  very  advantageous  offer, 
which  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  permit  him  to  accept. 
He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,    where  he  took  the 
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greatest  pleasurie  in  cominuDicating  familiarly  to  his  friends 
and  scholars  whatever  he  had  discovered  in  the  law,  and 
shewed  them  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  to  come  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  that  science.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  friendly  manner  of  treating  his  scholars.  He  used 
to  eat  and  drink  with  them ;  and,  to  encourage  tbepi  in 
their  studies,  lent  them  money  and  books,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  ^^  Father  of  his  scholars.''  He  died 
at  Bourges  1590;  and  his  works  were  first  published  at 
Paris,  1584,  folio,  and  afterwards  by  C.  Hannibal  Fabrot^ 
at  Paris,  in  10  vols.  1659,  folio,  which  is  reckoned  the 
best  edition.  With  respect  to  his  rehgioos  principles,  in 
the  critical  times  in  which  he  lived,  we  are  told  that  when 
his  opinion  was  asked  about  some  questions  in  divinity, 
then  agitated  with  great  warmth,  he  answered,  **  Nil  hoc 
ad  edictum  prsetoris  i*^  which  Gallio-like  answer  subjected 
him  to  the  suspicion  of  indifference  in  religious  matters.  ^ 

CULLEN  (William),  one  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  the  last  century,  was  born  Dec.  11,  1712,  of 
respectable  though  indigent  parents  in  Lanarkshire.  Hav- 
ing served  a  short  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  and  apo- 
thecary in  Glasgow,  be  obtained  the  place  of  a  surgeon  in 
one  of  the  merchant's  vessels  from  London  to  the  West 
Indies.  Not  liking  his  employment,  he  returned  to  his 
own  county,  where  he  practised  a  short  time  in  the  parish 
of  Shotts,  among  the  farmers  and  country  people,  and 
then  removed  to  Hamilton,  intending  to  practise  there  as 
a  physician.  While  he  resided  near  Shotts,  Archibald 
duke  of  Argyle  made  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. His  grace  was  engaged  in  some 'chemical  re- 
searches  which  required  elucidation  by  experiments,  for 
which  he  then  wanted  the  proper  apparatus.  The  gentle- 
man, recollecting  young  Cullen,  mentioned  him  as  the 
person  who  could  most  probably  supply  his  wants.  He 
was  consequently  invited  to  dinner,  and  presented  to  the 
duke,  with  whom  he  commenced  an  acquaintance*  to 
which  he  was  probably  indebted  for  all  his  futnre  fortune. 
The  name  of  Cullen  having  thus  become  known,  his  repu- 
tation as  a  practitioner  was  soon  established  in  the  neigh*' 
bourhood.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  likewise  happened  theh 
to  be  for  a  short  time  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  having 
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been  suddenly  taken  ill,  was  induced  by  the  character 
which  he  had  heard  of  Cuilen  to  send  for  bis  assistance, 
and  was  not  only  benefited  by  his  skill,  but  amply  gratiBed 
with  his  conversation.  He  accordingly  obtained  for  him  a 
place  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  his  talents  soon 
became  more  conspicuous.  It  was  not,  however,  solely  to  , 
the  favour  of  these  two  great  men  that  Cuilen  owed  his 
literary  fame.  He  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  men 
of  science  in  a  way  still  more  honourable  to  himself.  The 
disease  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  having  resisted  the  effect 
of  the  first  applications.  Dr.  Clarke  was  sent  for  from 
Edinburgh ;  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  every  thing 
that  Cuilen  had  done,  that  he  became  his  eulogist  upon 
every  occasion.  Cuilen  never  forgot  this;  and  when 
Clarke  died,  gave  a  public  oration  in  his  praise  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  ;  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
fitst  of  the  kind  in  that  kingdom. 

During  his  residence  in  the  country,  several  important 
incidents  occurred,  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.      It  was   during  this  time  that  a  connexion  in 
business  was  formed  in  a  very  humble  line  between  two 
men,    who  became  afterwards  eminently  conspicuous  in 
much  more  exalted  stations.     William,  (afterwards  Doctor) 
Hunter,  ^e  famous  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  London,  was  a 
native  of  the  same  part  of  the  country ;  and  these  two 
young  men,  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  genius  to  prose- 
cute their  medical  studies  with  ardour,  but  thwarted  by  the 
narrowness  of  their  fortune,  entered  into  a  copartnership 
business  as  surgeons  and  apothecaries  in  the  country.    The 
chief  end  of  their  contract  being  to  furnish  the  parties  with 
the  means  of  prosecuting  their  medical  studies,  which 
they  could  not  separately  so  well  enjoy,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  one  of  them  alternately  should  be  allowed  to  study  in 
what  college  he  inclined,    during  the  winter,  while  the 
other  should  carry  on  the  business  in  the  country  for  their 
common  advantage.     In  consequence  of  this  agreement, 
Culleu  was  first  allowed  to  study  in  the  university  of  £din« 
burgh  for  one  winter ;  but  when  it  came  to  H6nter's  turn 
next  winter,  he,  preferring  London  to  Edinburgh,  went 
thither.     There  bis  singular  neatness  in  dissecting,  and 
uncommon  dexterity  in  making  anatomical  preparations^ 
bis  assiduity   in   study,    his    mildness    of   manner,    and 
pliability  of  temper,  soon  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dh  Douglass,  who  then  read  lectures  upon  anatomy  and 
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midwifery  there ;  who  engaged  Hunter  as  an  assistant,  and 
whose  chair  he  afterwards  filled  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Thus  was  dissolyed, 
in  a  premature  mi^nner,  a  partnership  perhaps  of  as  singu- 
lar a  kind  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  literature ;  nor 
was  Cullen  a  man  of  that  disposition  to  let  any  engagement . 
with  him  prove  a  bar  to  his  partner's  advancement  in  life* 
The  ftrticles  were  freely  given  up  by  him  ;  and  Cullen  and 
Hunter  ever  after  kept  up  a  very  cordial  and  friendly  cor- 
respondence ;  though,  it  is  believed^  they  never  from  that 
time  had  a  personal  interview. 

During  the  time  that  Cullen  practised  as  a  country  sur- 
geon and  apothecary,  he  Tormed  another  connexion  of  a 
more  permanent  kind,  which,  happily  for  him,  was  not 
dissolved  till  a  very  late  period  of  his  life.  Very  early  in 
life  he  took  a  strong  attachment  to  an  amiable  woman,  a 
Miss  Johnston,  daughter  to  a  clergyman  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, nearly  of  his  own  age,  who  was  prevailed  on  to  marry 
him,  at  a  time  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  him, 
except  his  person  and  dispositions.  She  was  beautiful, 
had  great  good  sense,  equanimity  of  temper,  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  elegance  of  mauners,  and  brought  with 
her  a  little  money,  which,  however  small  in  modern  calcu- 
lation, was  important  in  those  days  to  one  in  his  situation 
in  life.  After  giving  to  him  a  numerous  family,  and  par- 
ticipa^ng  with  him  the  changes  of  fortune  which  he  expe- 
rienced, she  peacefully  departed  this  life  in  summer  1786. 
.  In  the  year  1746,  Cullen,  who  had  now  taken  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  physic,  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  che- 
mistry in  the  university  of  Glasgow;' and  in  the  month  of 
October  began  his  lectures  in  that  science.  His  singular 
talents  for  arrangement,  his  distinctness  of  enunciation,  his 
vivacity  of  manner,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  science  he 
taught,  rendered  his  lectures  interesting  to  the  students  to 
a  degree  that  had  been  till  then  unknown  at  that  univer- 
sity. He  became,  therefore,  in  some  measure,  adored  by 
the  students.  The  former  professors  were  eclipsed  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  reputation  :  and  he  had  to  experience  all 
those  little  rubs  that  envy  and  disappointed  ambition  natu- 
rally threw  in  his  way.  Regardless,  however,  of  these,  he 
pressed  forward  with  ardour  in  his  Kterary  career;  and, 
supported  by  the  favour  of  the  public,  he  consoled  himself 
for  the  contumely  he  met  with  from  a  few  individuals.  Hit 
practice  as  a  physician  increa^d  from  day  to  day  \  and  a 
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Tmcancy haying  occurred  in  the  year  ITSl,  be  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  professor  of  medicine  in  that  univer« 
sity.  This  new  appointment  served  only  to  call  forth  hb 
powers,  and  to  bring  to  light  talents  that  it  was  not  for* 
merly  known  he  possessed ;  so  that  his  fame  continued  to 
increase. 

As,  at  that  period,  the  patrons  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh were  desirous  of  engaging  the  most  eminent  medical 
men  to  support  the  rising  fame  of  the  college,  their  atten- 
tion was  soon  directed  towards  Cullen ;  who,  on  the  death 
of  Pr.  Plummer,  professor  of  chemistry,  was»  in  1756, 
unanimously  invited  to  accept  the  vacant  chair.  This  in- 
Titation  he  accepted :  and  having  resigned  all  his  employ -^ 
inents  in  Glasgow,  he  began  bis  academical  career  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year;  and 
there  he  resided  till  his  death.  If  the  admission  of  Cullen 
into  the  university  of  Glasgow  gave  great  spirit  to  the 
exertions  of  the  students,  this  was  still,  if  possible,  more 
strongly  felt  in  Edinburgh.  Chemistry,  which  had  been 
till  that  time  of  small  account  in  that  university,  and  waa 
attended  to  by  very  few  of  the  students,  instantly  becanie 
a  favourite  study ;  and  the  lectures  upon  that  science  were 
'  more  frequented  than  any  others  in  the  university,  ana- 
tomy alone  excepted.  The  students,  in  general,  spoke  of 
Cullen  with  the  rapturous  ardour  that  is  natural  to  youth 
when  they  are  highly  pleased.  These  eulogiums  appeared 
extravagant  to  moderate  men,  and  could  not  fail  to  prove 
disgusting  to  his  colleagues.  A  party  was  formed  among 
the  students  for  opposing  this  new  favourite  of  the  public ; 
and  these  students,  by  misrepresenting  the  doctrines  of 
Cullen  to  others,  who  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  these  doctrines  themselves,  made  even  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  university  think  it  their 
duty  publicly  to  oppose  these  imaginary  tenets.  The  fer- 
ment was  thus  augmented ;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  professors  discovered  the  arts  by  which  they  had  been 
imposed  upon,  and  universal  harmony  was  then  restored. 

During  this  time  of  public  ferment,  Cullen  went  stea- 
dily forward,  without  taking  any  part  himself  in  these  dis-r 
!)utes.  He  never  gave  ear  to  any  tales  respecting  his  col* 
eagues,  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  doctrines  they  taught. 
That  some  of  their  unguarded  strictures  might  at  times 
come  to  his  knowledge,  is  not  impossible ;  but  if  they  A\df^ 
ihey  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  his  mind.    These 
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attempts  of  a  party  of  students  to  lower  the  character  of 
Cullen  OD  his  first  outset  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
having  proved  fruitless^  his  fame  as  a  professor,  and  his  ' 
reputation  as^  ptiysician,  became  more  and  more  respected 
every  day.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise :  Culien's  pro- 
fessional knowledge  was  always  great,  and  his  manner  of 
lecturing  singularly  clear  and  intelligible,  lively  and  enter- 
taining ;  and  to  his  patients,  his  conduct  in  general  as  ^ 
physician  was  so  pleasing,  his  address  so  affable  and  en- 
gaging, and  his  manner  so  open,  so  kind,  and  so  little 
regulated  by  pecuniary  considerations,  that  it  was  impos- 
tibie  for  those  who  had  occasion  to  call  once  for  his  medi- 
cal assistance,  ever  to  be  satisfied  on  any  future  occasion 
without  it.  Jle  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  every 
Cunily  he  visited ;  and  his  future  acquaintance  could  not 
be  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Cullen  also  was  justly  admired  in  his  conduct  to  his 
scholars,  which  was  so  attentive,  and  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  private  concerns  of  all  those  students  who  applied 
to  him  for  advice,  was  so  cordial  and  so  warm,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  who  had  a  heart  susceptible  of  ge- 
nerous feelings,  not  to  be  enraptured  with  attentions  so 
uncommon  and  kind.  The  general  conduct  of  Cullen  to 
bis  students  was  this.  With  all  such  *as  he  observed  to  be 
attentive  and  diligent,  he  formed  an  early  acquaintance, 
by  inviting  them  by  twos,  by  threes,  or  by  fours  at  a  time, 
to  sup  with  him,  conversing  with  them  on  these  occasions 
with  the  most  engaging  ease,  and  freely  entering  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  studies,  their  amusements^ 
their  difficulties,  their  hopes,  and  future  prospects.  In 
this  way,  he  usually  invited  the  whole  of  his  numerous 
class,  till  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  abilities, 
their  private  character,  and  their  objects  of  pursuit.  Those 
among  them  whom  he  found  most  assiduous,  best  dis- 
posed, or  the  most  friendless,  he  invited  the  most  fre-> 
quently,  till  an  intimacy  was  gj^ually  formed,  which 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  them.  Their  doubts,  with  re- 
gard to  their  objects  of  study,  he  listened  to  with  atten« 
tion,  and  solved  with  the  most  obliging  condescension. 
His  library,  which  consisted  of  an  excellent  assortment  of 
the  best  books,  especially  on  medical  subjects,  was  at  all 
times  open  for  their  accommodation ;  and  his  advice,  in 
every  case  of  difficulty  to  them,  they  always  had  it  in  their 
power  most  readily  to  obtain.    They  seemed  to  be  bit 
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family ;  and  few  persons  of  distinguished  merit  have  left 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  bis  time,  with  whom  be  did 
not  keep  up  a  correspondence  till  they  were  fairly  estab- 
lished in  business.  By  these  means,  he  came  to  have  a 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  every  country, 
with  respect  to  practitioners  in  the  medical  line :  the  only 
use  he  made  of  which  knowledge,  was  to  direct  students 
in  their  choice  of  places,  where  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  engaging  in  business  with  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  success.  Many,  very  many  able  men  has  he  thus 
J  placed  iu  situations  of  business  which  they  never  could 
lave  thought  of  themselves ;  and  some  of  them  even  now 
are  reaping  the  fruita  of  this  beneficent  foresight  on  his 
part. 

Nor  was  it  in  thu  way  only  that  he  befriended  the  stu- 
dents at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Possessing  a  bene^ 
volenceof  mind  that  made  him  ever  think  first  of  the  wants 
of  others,  and  recollecting  the  difficulties  that  he  himself 
struggled  with  in  his  younger  days,  he  was  at  all  times 
singularly  attentive  to  their  pecuniary  concerns.  From  his 
general  acquaintance  among  the  students,  and  the  friendly 
habits  he  was  in  with  many  of  them,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  those  among  them  who  were  rather  in  low 
circumstances,  without  being  obliged  to  hurt  their  delicacy 
in  any  degree.  To  such  persons,  when  their  habits  of 
study  admitted  of  it,  he  was  peculiarly  auentive.  They 
were  more  frequently  invited  to  his  house  than  others; 
they  were  treated  with  more  than  usual  kindness  and  fami- 
liarity ;  they  were  conducted  to  his  library,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  most  delicate  address  to  borrow  from  it  freely 
whatever  books  he  thought  they  had  occasion  for :  and  as 
persons  in  these  circumstances  were  usually  more  shy  in 
this  respect  than  others,  books  were  sometimes  pressed 
upon  them  with  a  sort  of  constraint,  by  the  doctor  insist- 
ing to  have  their  opinion  of  such  or  such  passages  they  had 
not  read,  and  desiring  them  to  carry  the  book  home  for 
that  purpose.  He  in  short  behaved  to  them  rather  as  if  he 
courted  their  company,  and  stood  in  need  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, than  they  of  his.  He  thus  raised  them  in  the 
opinion  of  their  acquainti^nce  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
estimation  than  they  could  otherwise  have  obtained,  wbicb> 
to  people  whose  minds  were  depressed  by  penury,  and 
whose  sense  of  honour  was  sharpened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  inferiority  of  a  certain  kind,  was  singularly 
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engaging.  Thus  were  they  inspired  with  a  secret  sense  of 
dignity,  which  elevated  their  minds,  and  excited  an  un«» 
common  ardour  of  pursuit,  instead  of  that  melancholy 
inactivity  which  is  so  natural  in  such  circumstance^  and 
which  too  often  leads  to  despair.  Nor  was  he  less  delicate 
in  the  manner  of  supplying  their  wants,  than  attentive  to 
discover  them.  He  often  found  out  some  polite  .excuse 
for  refusing  to  take  payment  for  a  first  course  of  lectures, 
and  never  was  at  a  loss  for  one  to  an  after-course,  and  by 
other  delicate  expedients  be  befriended  those  young  men 
whose  circumstances  were  not  equal*  to  their  merit  and  in* 
dustry.  It  was  also  a  constant  rule  with  him  never  to  take 
fees,as  a  physician  from  any  student  at  the  university ;  yet 
when  called  in,  he  attended  them  with  the  same  assiduity 
as  if  they  had  been  persons  of  the  first  rank,  who  paid  him 
most  liberally.  This  gradually  induced  others  to  adopt  a 
similar  practice ;  so  that  it  became  a  general  rule  for  me-> 
dical  professors  to  decline  taking,  any  fees  when  their  as* 
sistance  was  necessary  to  a  student.  For  this  useful  re- 
form, with  many  others,  the  students  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  are  solely  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Dr. 
Cullen* 

The  first  lectures  which  Cullen  delivered  in  Edinburgh 
were  on  chemistry ;  and  for  many  years  he  also  gave  clini« 
cal  lectures  on  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  Royal  In* 
firmary.     In  the  month  of  February  1763^  Dr.  Alston  died^ 

*  The  folltwin;  aoecdote  relative  to  Uie  patient  calted  in  the  assistance  of 

ttiis  subject  is  not  Qoamusing :   A  me-  Dr.  Callen ;  bnt  he  said  be  had  rea- 

dical  student  who  lodged  in  the  same  sons  for  this  oondoct,  that  be  knev 

bouse  vitb  Dr.  Anderson  the  agricuU  they  would  approve  of  wh«n  he  should 

turist,  in  1760,  and  who  attended  at  state  them,  though  he  declined  to  do 

that  thne  m  course  of  le^nres  girea  by  it  then.    By  and  by,  be  became  quite 

one  of  the  medical  professors,  but  who  well ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  pre* 

never  had   attended  CuUen's    class,  text  for  the  physicians  visiting  bim 

happened  to  be  seised  with  the  small-  any   longer.    In   this   situation,    bo 

pmtf  which  necessarily  detained  hint  watched  his  opportunity;  and  whea 

from  the  claM,  and  prevented  him  for  the  physicians  were  both  present,  ho 

the  time  firom  receiving  any  benefit  thanlced  Dr.  Cullen  for  the  assistance 

from  these  lectures.    At  the  begmning  he  liad  gives,  and  offered  him  money  t 

of  the  disorder,  the  younx  man,  who  but  this.as  he  had  fdreseen,  Cullen  post* 

was  bulky,  and  in  a  full  habit  of  body,  lively  declined.    After  gently  intreat- 

was  sick,  and  ve^  uneasy.    He  na-  ing  him  to  uke  it,  and  not  bsing  able 

torally  called  in  his  own  professor  as  a  to  prevail,  he  turned  to  his  own  pro. 

physician ;   but  in  a  short  time  the  fessor,  and  in  like  manner  offered  bim 

sickness  abated,  and  the  smalUpox,  of  money.      But  this,   lor    shame,    ho 

-the  most  favourable  kind,  made  their  could  not  possibly  accept,  though  it 

appearance,    after  which  no  idea  of  was  not  known  that  this  gentleman  had 

danger   could   be  apprehended.    In  ever  before  refused  a  fee  when  offered 

this  stata  of  thhigs,  the  whole  family  to  him« 
«cfe  reiy  moch  tnrprited  to  find  that 
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after  having  begun  his  usual  course  of  lectures  on  the  ma- 
teria medica;  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  as  patrons 
of  that  professorship  in  the  university,  appointed  Dr. 
Cullen  to  that  chair,  requesting  that  he  would  finish  the 
course  of  lectures  that  bad  been  begun  for  that  season. 
This  he  agreed  to  do ;  and  though  he  was  under  a  neces- 
sity of  going  on  with  the  course  in  a  few  days  after  he  was 
nominated,  he  did  not  once  think  of  reading  the  lectures 
of  his  predecessor,  but  resolved  to  deliver  a  new  course^ 
entirely  his  own.  The  popularity  of  Cullen  at  this  time 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  increase  of  new  students  who 
came  to  attend  his  course  in  addition  to  the  eight  or  ten 
who  had  entered  to  Dr.  Alston.  The  new  students  ex* 
ceeded  one  hundred.  An  imperfect  copy  of  these  lec- 
tures, thus  fabricated  in  haste,  having  been  published,  the 
doctor  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  more  correct  edition 
of  them  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  but  his  faculties 
being  then  much  impaired,  his  friend^  looked  in  vain  for 
those  striking  beauties  that  characterised  his  literary  exer- 
tions in  the  prime  of  life. 

Some  years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  White^  the 
magistrates  once  more  appointed  Dr.  Cullen  to  give  lec- 
tures on  the  theory  of  physic  in  his  stead.  And  it  was  on 
that  occasion  Dr.  Cullen  thought  it  expedient  to  resign 
the  chemical  chair  in  favour  of  Dr.  Black,  his  former  pupil, 
whose  talents  in  that  department  of  science  were  then  well 
known,  and  who  filled  the  chair  till  his  death  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  Soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rutherfoi^d,  who  for  many  years  had  given  lectures  with 
applause  on  the  practice  of  physic.  Dr.  John  Gregory  having 
become  a  candidate  for  this  place  along  with  Dr.  Cullen^ 
a  sort  of  comproD^ise  took  place  between  them,  by  which 
they  agreed  each  to  give  lectures,  alternately,  on  the 
theory  and  on  the  practice  of  physic  during  their  joint 
lives,  the  longest  survivor  being  allowed  to  hold  either  of 
the  classes  he  should  incline.  In  consequence  of  this  agpree- 
ment.  Dr.  Cullen  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on 
the  practice  of  physic,  in  winter  1766;  and  Dr.  Gregory 
succeeded  him  in  that  branch  the  following  year.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  a  literary  arrangement  take  place,  that  could 
have  proved  more  beneficial  to  the  students  than  this. 
Both  these  men  possessed  great  talents,  though  of  a  kind 
extremely  dissimilar.  Bo£  of  them  had  certain  failings 
or  def^tSj  which  the  other  was  aware  of^  and  counteracted. 
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Each  of  them  kncfw  and  respected  the  talents  of  the  other. 
They  co-operated,  therefore,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to 
enlarge  the  understanding,  and  to  forward  the  pursuits  of 
their  pupils^  Unfortunately  this  arrangement  was  soon 
destroyed,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  life  by  a  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen event  After  this  time,  CuUeu  continued  to  give 
lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic  till  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  5th  of  February,  171)0, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Although  much  of  the  character  of  this  learned  and 
amiable  man  may  be  collected  from  the  preceding  narra- 
tive, yet  the  following  circumstances  are  too  remarkable 
to  be  omitted.     In  his  lectures  Dr.  CuUen  never  attempted 
to  read.     They  were  delivered  viva  voce,  without  having 
been  previously  put  into  writing,  or  thrown  into  any  par- 
ticular arrangement*.    The  vigour  of  his  mind  was  such, 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  a  few  short  notes 
before  him,  merely  to  prevent  him  from  varying  from  the 
general  orderhe  bad  been  accustomed  to  observe.  This  gave 
to  his  discourses  an  ease,  a  vivacity,  a  variety,  and  a  force, 
that  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  academical  discourses. 
His  lectures,  by  consequence,   upon   the   same  subject, 
were  never  exactly  the  same.    Their  general  tenor  indeed 
was  not  much  varied  ;  but  the  particular  illustrations  were 
always  new,  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  that  attracted 
tlie  general  attention  of  the  day,  and  were  delivered  in 
the  particular  way  that  accorded  with  the  cast  of  mind  the 
prelector  found  himself  in  at  the  time.     To  these  circum- 
sunces  must  be  ascribed  that  energetic  artless  elocution, 
which  rendered  his  lectures  so  generally  captivating  to  his 
bearers.     Even  those  who  could  not  follow  him  in  those 
extensive  views  his  penetrating  mind  glanced  at,  or  who 
frere  not  able  to  understand  those  apt  allusions  to  collateral 
objects,'  be  could  only  rapidly  point  at  as  he  went  along, 
could  not  help  being  warmed  in  some  measure  by  the  vi- 
vacity of  his  manner.     But  to  those  who  could  follow  him 
in  his  rapid  career,  the  ideas  he  suggested  were  so  nu- 

*  This  iTas  the  cas^,  howerer,  with  eye  one  moment  from  his  irrittm  lte« 

tome   other  of  the  eminent  meiVical  turc ;  and  if  he  had  but  to  annonnce  a 

proiesaort  at  thai  time,    particularly  short  Tscation,  or  recoouDeod  a  book 

Dr.  Monro  and  Or.  Black,  neither  of  to  tha  perusal  of  his  scholars,  each 

whom   read.     Of  all  the  Edinburgh  notice  was  peoaed,  and  read  with  grt al 

professors  in  oor  time,  T>r,  Blair  was  precision, 
the  oaiy  man  wh^  could  not  trust  hit 
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merous ;  the  views  he  laid  open  were  so  extensive ;  and 
the  objects  to  be  attained  were  so  important,  that  every 
active  faculty  of  the  mind  was  roused  ;  and  such  an  ardour 
of  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  the  prosecution  of  study,  as 
appeared  to  be  inexplicable  to  those  who  were  merely  un- 
concerned spectators.  In  consequence  of  this  unshackled 
freedom  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  his  lectures, 
every  circumstance  was  in  the  nicest  unison  with  the  tone 
of  voice,  and  expression  of  countenance,  which  the  par- 
ticular cast  of  mind  he  was  in  at  the  time  inspired.  Was 
he  joyous,  all  the  figures  introduced  for  illustration  were 
iitted  to  excite  hilarity  and  good  humour :  was  he  grave, 
the  objects  brought  under  view  were  of  a  nature  more 
solemn  and  grand ;  and  was  he  peevish,  there  was  a  pe- 
culiarity of  manner,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  action, 
which  produced  a  most  striking  and  interesting  effect. 
The  languor  of  a  nerveless  uniformity  was  never  expie* 
rienced,  nor  did  an  abortive  attempt  to  excite  emotions  that 
the  speaker  himself  could  not  at  the  time  feel,  ever  pro- 
duce those  discordant  ideas  which  prove  disgusting  and 
unpleasing. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Cullen  had  considered  the 
proper  business  of  a  preceptor  to  be  that  of  putting  his 
pupils  into  a  proper  train  of  study,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  prosecute  those  studies  at  a  future  period,  and  to  carry 
them  on  much  farther  than  the  short  time  allowed  for  aca- 
demical prelections  would  admit  He  did  not,  therefore, 
so  much  strive  to  make  those  who  attended  his  lectures 
deeply  versed  in  the  particular  details  of  objects,  as  to  give 
them  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject;  to  shew  what 
^bad  been  already  attained  respecting  it ;  to  point  out  what 
remained  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and  to  put  them  into  a 
train  of  study  that  should  enable  them  at  a  future  period 
to  remove  those  difficulties  that  had  hitherto  obstructed 
our  progress ;  and  thus  to  advance  of  themselves  to  farther 
and  faither  degrees  of  perfection.  If  these  were  his  views^ 
nothing  could  be  more  happily  adapted  to  them  than  the 
mode  he  invariably  pursued.  He  first  drew,  with  the 
striking  touches  of  a  master,  a  rapid  and  general  outline  of 
the  subject,  by  which  the  whole  figure  was  seen  at  once 
to  start  boldly  from  the  canvas,  distinct  in  all  its  parts,  and 
unmixed  with  any  other  object.  He  then  began  anew  to 
retrace  the  picture,  to  touch  up  the  lesser  parts,  and  to 
finish  the  whole  in  as  perfect  a  manner  at  tba  state  of  our 
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knowledge  at  the  time  would  permit  M^ere  materials 
were  wantingi  the  picture  there  continued  to  remain  im^ 
perfect  The  wants  were  thus  rendered  obvious ;  and  the 
means  of  supplying  these  were  pointed  out  with  the  most 
careful  discrimination.  The  student,  whenever  he  looked 
back  to  the  subject,  perceived  the  defects ;  and  his  hopes 
being  awakened,  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  explore 
that  hitherto  untrodden  path  which  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  which  still  remained.  Thus 
were  the  active  faculties  of  the  mind  most  powerfully  ex- 
cited ;  and  instead  of  labouring  himself  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies that  far  exceeded  the  power  of  any  one  man  to 
acpomplish,  he  set  thousands  at  work  to  fulfil  the  task,  and 
put  them  into  a  train  of  going  on  with  it. 

It  was  to  these  talents,  and  to  this  mode  of  applying 
them,  that  Dr.  CuUen  owed  bis  celebrity  as  a  professor; 
and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  he  has  perhaps  done  more 
towards  the  advancement  of  science  than  any  other  man  of 
his  time,  though  many  individuals  might  perhaps  be  found 
who  were  more  deeply  versed  in  the  particular  departments 
he  taught  than  he  himself  was.  Chemistry,  which  was 
before  bis  time  a  most  disgusting  pursuit,  was  hy  him  ren- 
dered a  study  so  pleasing,  so  easy,  and  so  attractive,  that 
it  is  now  prosecuted  by  numbers  as  an. agreeable  recrea* 
tion,  who  but  for  the  lights  that  were  thrown  upon  it  by 
Cullenand  his  pupils,  would  never  have  thought  of  engaging 
in  it  at  all. 

According  to  a  man  who  knew  him  well,  there  were  three 
things  which  eminently  distinguished  Cullen  as  a  professor. 
**  The  energy  of  his  mind,  by  which  he  viewed  every  sub- 
ject with  ardour,  and  combined  it  immediately  with  the 
whole  of  his  knowledge.  The  scientific  arrangement  which  ^ 
he  gave  to  his  subject,  by  which  there  was  a  lucidus  ordQ 
to  the  dullest  scholar.  He  was  the  first  person  in  this 
country  who  made  chemistry  cease  to  be  a  chaos.  A  won* 
derful  art  of  interesting  the  students  in  every  thing  which  he 
taught,  and  of  raising  an  emulative  enthusiasm  among 
them." 

For  some  years  before  Dr.  CuUen's  death,  his  firiends 
perceived  a  sensible  decline  of  that  ardour  and  energy  of 
mind  which  so  strongly  characterised  him  at  a  former  pe« 
riod.  Strangers  who  had  never  seen  him  before,  could 
not  be  sensible  of  thid  change  ;  nor  did  any  marked  decline 
in  him  strike  them  ,  for  his  natural  vivacity  still  was  such 
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as  nrigrfat  pass  in  general  as  the  unabated  vigour  of  one 
in  prime  of  life.  Yet  then,  though  bis  vigour  ef  body  and 
mind  were  greater  than  others  of  his  own  age,  it  should  never 
be  forgot  that  the  vigour  of  old  age  is  but  feeble,  and  the 
utmost  energy  of  senility  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  gi- 
gantic ardour  which  characterises  the  man  of  genius  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Cuiien  to  the  last  was  great ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  bad  been,  those  alone  could  tell  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  in  both  situations,  and 
who  had  at  the  same  time  not  an  opportunity  of  perceiving 
the  change  imperceptibly  advance  upon  him,  during  the 
lapse  of  a  continued  intercourse. 

Dr.  CuUen^s  external  appearance,  though  striking,  and 
not  unpleasing,  was  not  elegant  His  countenance  was 
expressive,  and  bis  eye  in  particular  remarkably  lively, 
and  at  times  wonderfully  penetrating.  In  his  person  be 
was  tall  and  thin,  stooping  very  much.  When  be  walked, 
he  had  a  contemplative  look,  and  did  not  seem  much  to 
regard  the  objects  around  him. 

Dr.  Cullen's  writings  are  noticeable  rather  from  their 
importance  than  number.  We  have  mentioned  that  he 
never  wrote  his  lectures.  Copies  of  them,  however,  were 
taken  in  short-hand,  and  lent  out  to  such  students  as  wished 
to  make  transcript?.  Finding  on  one  occasion  that  his  lec- 
tures on  the  materia  meclica  were  printing,  he  obtained 
an  injunction  against  their  being  issued  until  he  had  cor- 
rected tbem ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  appear  in  1772* 
In  1789  he  gave  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of 
diem,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Fearing  a  similar  fate  to  his  **  Lec- 
tures on  the  Practice  of  Medicine^''  he  published  them  in 
1784,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of  "  First  Lines.'* 
But  his  most  esteemed  work  is  his  ^^  Synopsis  Nosologic 
Practics,*'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  which  has  passed  through- se- 
veral editions ;  the  fourth,  published  in  1785,  contains  his 
last  corrections.  The  first  volume  contains  the  nosologief 
of  Sauvages,  Linnsus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  and  Macbride ;  the 
second  his  own,  manifestly  an  improvement  on  those  of 
his  precursors.  A  small  publication  concerning  the  reco- 
very of  persons  drowned,  and  seemingly  dead>  completes 
the  works  of  this  eminent  professor.' 

CULLUM  (Sia  John),  an  accomplished  antiquary,  de- 
scended from  a  family  seated  in  Suffolk  early  in  the  fifteenth 

1  Life  by  Dr.  James  Aodenoiif  ia  voU  L  of  tlie  Bee. 
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eentury,  and  at  Hawsted  in  that  county  in  1656,  of  which 
letter  place  he  has  himself  been  the  historian,  was  born  in 
1733  ;  educated  at  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  do- 
«iety  he  was.  afterwards  fellow^  and  obtained  the  first  senioi" 
bachelor's  dissertation  prize  in  1758.  In  April  1 762  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hawsted,  in  Suffolk,  by  his 
father,  who  died  in  1774;  as  did  his  mother  in  1784.  In 
March  1774,  he  became  F.  S.  A. ;  in  December  that  year 
he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  Thurlow,  in  the 
same  county,  on  the  presentation  of  his  brother-in*law, 
the  late  Henry  Vernon,  esq.;  and  in  March  ,1775  was 
elected  F.  R.  S.  His  admirable  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Hawsted  (of  which  he  was  lord  and  patron),  and  Hardwick 
House,  a  perfect  model  for  every  work  of  the  same  nature, 
was  originally  published  as  the  twenty-third  number  of  the 
**  Bibliotbeca  Topographica  Britannica,"  and  has  in  the 
present  year  (1813)  been  again  offered  to  the  public  in  a 
superior  style  of  typography,  with  the  addition  of  seven 
new  plates. 

What  collections  sir  John  Cullum  possessed  of  his  own 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Martin's,  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  may 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Cough's  ^*  Anecdotes  of  British  Topogra- 
phy," vol.  II.  pp.  242,  247.  Besides  a  variety  of  notes 
taken  in  his  tours  about  England,  he  communicated  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  :  Observations  on  Cedars,  vol. 
XLIX.  p.  138,  and  on  Yew-trees  in  Church-yards,  ib. 
578  ;  to  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  LXXIV.  an  Account  of  an 
Extraordinary  Frost;  and  to  the  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
No.  32,  an  Account  of  St.  Mary's  church  at  Bury.  He 
also  revised  the  second  edition,  1771,  of  the  description 
of  that  ancient  town. 

That  sir  John  Cullum  was  a  profound  antiquary,  a  good 
natural  historian,  and  an  elegant  scholar,  the  **  History  of 
Hawsted"  sufficiently  evinces.  That  he  most  punctually 
aiid  conscientiously  discharged  the  proper  duties  of  his 
profession  as  a  divine,  has  been  testified  by  the  grateful  re* 
collection  of  his  parishioners.  His  discourses  in  the  pulpit 
were  plain,  unaffected,  and  rarely  in  any  degree  contro- 
versial ;  adapted  to  the  village  congregation  which  he 
gladdened  by  residing  very  near  them.  His  attention  to 
their  truest  interest  was  unremitted,  and  his  example  their 
best  guide.  His  friendships  in  private  life  were  amiable  ; 
aud  in  his  general  commerce  witli  the  world,  the  uniform 
placidity  of  hb  manners,  and  bis  extensive  literary  ac.> 

Vol.  XL  K 
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quirementSy  secured  to  him  unmnal  esteenu  He  wwt 
aMDOOg  the  most  vilued  correspondents  of  Mr,  Gougb,  who 
sincerely  lamented  his  loss.  A  specimen  of  his  familiar 
letters  will  be  found  in  the  G^tleman's  Magazine  for  1797, 
vol.  LXVII.  p.  995. 

Sir  John  Cullum  died  Oct  9,  1785,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  (according  to  the  express 
direction  of  his  will,  dated  Dec.  1,  1784),  i«k.'the  church- 
yard at  Hawsted,  under  the  great  stone  that  lies  at  the 
north  door  of  the  church.  His  relict,  dame  Peggy  Cul- 
lum, the  daughter  of  Daniel  Bisson,  esq.  of  West  Ham* 
died  Aug.  2,  1810,  aged  seventy-eight  Dying  without 
issue,  the  title  devolved  on  his  brother,  now  sir  Thomas- 
Gery  Cullum,  hart.' 

CULPEPPER  (Nicholas),  student,  as  he  calls  him- 
self, in  physic  and  astrology,  was  bprn  in  London,  Oct 
18,  1616.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  by  whom  be 
was  sent,  after  receiving  a  preparatory  education,  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  There 
making  but  a  short  stay,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  apo- 
thecary, under  whom  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  materia  medica,  and  of  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  and  compounding  medicines*  On. 
completing  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  came  to 
London,  and  settled  in  Spital^field$,  about  1642.  By  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  writings  we  find  he  joined,  or  at  least 
favoured  the  Puritans,  and  those  who  were  engaged  ia 
those  unhappy  times  in  overturning  the  constitution  of  tim. 
country.  But  his  warfare  was  with  the  college  of  pbjrsi- 
cians,  whom  he  ,|iccused  of  craft  and  ignpiance.  Like 
the  popish  clergy,  he  savs  they  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
people  in,  ignorance  of  what  might  be  useful  either  in  pre- 
serving or  restoring  health.  To  counteract  their  endea^ 
irours,  he  published,  in  1649,  a  translation  of  the  *^  Dis«^ 
pensary  of  the  College  of  Physicians,"  in  small  4to,  adding 
to  the  account  of  ^u;h  drug  and.preparation.a  Ust  of  their 
supposed  virtues,  and  of  the  complaints  in  which  they 
were  usually  given.  He  also  published  an  '*  Herbal,'* 
Mdluch  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is  still  in, 
repute  as  a  sort  of  famUy  guide*  He  tells  in  this  book 
under  what  planet  the  plants  are  to  be  gathered,  which  he 

>  Life  hj  Mr.  Nichols,  in  the  late  editioD  of  Uie  History  of  Hawsted.    Seo 
also  sone  of  his  cgntspoBdence  ia  Orangery  LattoiSy  pablisbed  by-Malooliii, 
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tbhiks  essential  in  preserving  dieir  virtues ;  but  Dr.  Pal- 
teney  says  his  descriptions  of  coraoion  phdtB  are  drawn  up 
with  a  clearness  and  distinction  that  woold  not  have  dis^' 
graced  a  better  pen.  He  intended  to  treat  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  men  at  the  different  periods  of  their  lives,  and 
as  a  beginning,  gave  a  directory  to  midwives,  on  the  me* 
thod  of  insuring  a  healthy  progeny,  and  then  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  new-bom  children.  Though  this  book  is  of 
very  small  value,  it  passed  through  many  editiom.  H9 
died  at  his  house  in  Spital-iields,  Jan.  10,  1653-4^.' 

CULPEPER  or  CULPEPPER  (Sir  Thomas),  second 
son  of  sir  Thomas  Culpeper  of  Hollingbourne,  in  Kent, 
knight,  was  born  in  1636,  and  entered  a  commoner  of 
University  college,  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  1 640,  and 
was  created  B.  A.  in  1643. «  He  afterwards  travelled,  and 
on  his  return  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All  Souls^ 
odlege,  but  soon  retired  to  his  estate  in  Kent,  and  after 
the  restoration  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.     When 
he  died  is  not  ascertained,  but  probably  it  was  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     He  wrote:  1.  *^M(xeA, 
Discourses  and  Essays  upon  several  subjects,^'  Lond.  1655, 
Svo.    2.  "  Considerations  touchmg  Marriage,"  4to.   3.  **  A 
Discourse  shewing  the  many  advantages,  ^ich  will  accrue 
to  Ah  kingdom  by  the  abatement  of  usury.     Together 
with  the  al^olute  necessity  of  reducing  interest  of  ihoney 
to  the  lowest  rate  it  bears  in  other  countries,"  ibid,  166S, 
4to.    This  occasioned  a  short  controversy,  in  consequence 
of  which  sir  Thomas  wrote,  4.  ^^  The  necessity  of  abating 
Usury,  re-asserted,"  ibid.  1670,  4to.     5.  "  Brief  Survey 
of  the  growth  of  Usury  in  England,  with  the  mischiefs 
attending  it,"  ibid.  1671,  4to.     6.  <<  Humble  proposal  for 
the  relief  of  Debtors^  and  speedy  payment  of  iheir  Cre- 
ditors," ibid.  1671,  4to.     7.  <<  Several  Objections  against 
the  Reducement  of  Interest,  propounded  in  a  letter,  with 
the  answer  thereto,"  ibid.  1671,  4to.     He  also  wrote  a^ 
preiaoe  to  <^  A  Tract  against  the  high  rate  of  Usury,  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament  in  1623,"  and  reprinted  by  him 
in  1668  :  it  was  originally  written  by  hisfather,  sir  Thomas 
Culpeper,  who  died   in   1661,   and  appears  to  have  be-* 
qoeathed  to  his  son  his  sentiments  on  usury,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  adjusting  the  interest  of  money  on  a  new  rate.* 

1  Reet't  Cfclopttdia,  from  tbe  Gent  Mag.  vol.  LXTII.  where  tbese  who  can 
feel  aoy  interett  in  Culpepper's  history,  may  meet  with  maay  other  oarlicular^ 
•  AUk  Ox.  vol.  IL-rOent.  Mog.  toI.  hXWUf 
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CUMBERLAND  (Richard),  a  very  learned  divine,  and 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  son  of  an  honest  citizen  of 
London,  who  by  hb  industry  acquired  a  competent,  though 
not  a  great  fortune,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Anne,  near 
Aldersgate,  July  15th,   1632.      He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Langiey,  and  was 
moved  from  thence  to  Magdalen- college,  in  Cambridge, 
probably  in  1649,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  some 
very  weilhv  and  learned  persons ;  such  as  Dr.  Hezekiah 
Burton,    nis   intimate    friend  and    acquaintance,    a  very 
learned  and  pious  divine  ;  Dr.  Boilings,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician at  Shrewsbury ;  sir  Samuel  Moreland,  admired  for 
bis  skill  in  the  mathematics.;  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pepys, 
sjecretary  to  the  admiralty ;  and  the  lord  keeper  Bridge- 
roan,  to  whom  himself,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Burton,  were 
chaplains   at  the  same  time.      He  was  very  remarkable, 
while  fellow  of  his  college,  for  bis  diligent  application  to 
his  studies,  as  well  as  for  the  unaffected  piety  and  un- 
blemished probity  of  his  life.     He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A, 
in  1653,  and  in   1656  he  became  M.  A.  at  which  time  he 
had  thoughts  of  applying  himself  to  physic,  which  he  ac- 
tually studied  for  some  time.     He  was  incorporated  M.  A. 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  July  14tb,  1657,  and  went 
out  B.  D.  at  a  public  commencement  at  bis  own  university, 
A.  D.  1663,  with  universal  applause.     His  first  preferment 
was  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  in  the  deanery  of  Haddon, 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  county  of  Northampton,  which 
was  given  him  by  sir  John  Norwich,  a  gentleman  who  de- 
scended of  a  most  ancient  and  noble  ^mily,  and  was  ad- 
vanced Co  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  by  king  Charles  the 
First.     Mr.  Cumberland  was  admitted  December  3d,  1658, 
upon  the  demise  of  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Ward ;  and 
after  the  restoration,  having  never  had  the  least  scruple  to 
the  authority  of  the  church,  he  had  a  legal  institution,  and 
read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,   as  directed  by  law,   No- 
vember 24th,  1661,  and  wa?  the  same  year  appointed  one 
of  the  twelve  preachers  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
This,  however,  was  a  temporary  avocation  only,  owing  to 
the  high  character  he  had  raised  by  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  he  had  performed  all  academical  exercises,  and 
from  which  he  quickly  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  paro- 
chial charge.     In  this  rural  retirement  he  minded  little  else 
than  the  duties  of  bis  function,  and  his  studies.     His  re- 
laxations irom  these  we«^  very  few,  besides  his  journiet 
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to  Cambridge,  which  he  made  frequently,  to  preserve  a 
correspondence  with  bis  learned  acquaintance  in  that  place. 
Here  be  might  probably  have  remained  during  the  course 
of  his  whole  life^  if  his  intimate  friend  and  kind  benefactor, 
air  Orlando  Bridgeman,  upon  bis  receiving  the  seals  in 
1667,  had  not  sent  for  bim  up  to  London,  made  }um  his 
chaplain,  and  soon  after  bestowed  upon  him  the  living  of 
Alballows,  in  Stamford.  He  discharged  the  functions  of 
bis  ministry  in  that  great  town  with  indefatigable  diligence; 
for,  besides  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  by  his  pa« 
rochial  charge,  he  accepted  of  the  weekly  lecture,  and 
then  preached  three  times  every  week  in  the  same  church, 
and  at  the  same  time  cultivated  his  philosophical,  matha- 
matical,  and  philological  studies.  He  gave  a  noble  proof 
of  this,  and  one  which  equally  demonstrated  the  soundness 
of  his  morals  and  the  solidity  of  his  parts,  in  publishing 
bis  work  ^^  De  Legibus  Naturee  Disquisitio  philosopbica,*' 
Lond.  1672,  4to,  written  while  he  was  chaplain  to  sir  Or- 
lando Bridgemao,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  there  is 
prefixed  to  it  a  short  preface  to  the  reader,  by  the  author's 
friend  and  fellow  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper.  Dr.  Heze* 
kiah  Burton.  Dr.  Cumberland  being  at  a  distance  from 
the  press  when  this  book  was  published,  it  came  into  the 
world  very  incorrectly  printed,  and  in  subsequent  editions 
these  faults  were  multiplied  in  a  very  surprizing  manner. 
We  may  hence  form  an  idea  of  the  excellency  of  a  work 
that  could,  notwithstanding,  support  its  author's  reputa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  be  constantly  esteemed 
one  of  tbe  best  performances  that  ever  appeared,  and  that 
too  upon  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  important  subjects. 
Mr.  Payne  says  very  justly,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first 
pieces  written  in  a  demonstrative  way  on  a  moral  subject, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  the  most  perfect  It  is  indeed  on  all 
hands  admitted,  that  Hobbes  was  never  so  closely  handled, 
or  his  notions  so  thoroughly  sifted,  as  by  Dr.  Cumberland. 
He  has,  however,  uken  a  new  road,  very  different  frorii 
Grotius,  Puffendorff,  and  other  writers,  moi*e  difficult, 
and  less  entertaining  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  much 
more  convincing.  It  was  desired  that  a  piece  of  such  ge- 
neral utility  should  be  made  better  known  by  being  put 
into  an  easier  method,  and  translated  into  tbe  English  lan« 
guage.  This  the  author  would  not  oppose,  though  he  did 
liot  undertake  it ;  being  very  sensible  that  the  obscurity 
complained  of  by  some,  was  really  in  the  subject  itself. 
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sod  woaU  be  feusd  so  by  those  who  meddled  with  it. 
The  project,  however,  was  pursued  by  James  Tyrrel,  esq. 
grandsoo  to  the  famous  archbishop  Usher,  who  published 
his  performance  under  the  following  title  :  **  A  brief  Dis* 
quisition  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  according  to  the  principles 
and  method  laid  down  in  the  reverend  Dr.  Cumberland's 
(npw  lord  bishop  of  Peterburgfa's)  Latin  treatise  on  that 
subject,  &c."  London,  1692,  8vo.  Mr.  Payne  had  also 
an  intention  to  have  translated  it,  but  was  anticipated  by 
th^  rev.  John  Maxwell,  in  a  translation  published  at  Lon- 
don, 1727,  4to;  and  in  1750  appeared  a  third  translation 
by  ^e  rev.  John  Towers,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  4to,  Dublin,  with  large  explanatory  notes,  &o. 
In  1744,  Barbey^^:  published  a  French  translation. 

The  high  fieune  and  repeated  praises  of  this  work  did 
not  divert  the  author  from  his  studies  or  his  duties ;  and  in 
his  station  of  a  private  clergyman,  so  great  was  his  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  importuned  by  the  university,  and  by 
other  acquaintance,  to  uke  upon  him  the  weighty  exer- 
cise of  responding  at  the  public  commencement  No- 
thing but  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends  could  have 
prevailed  with  a  man  void  not  only  of  ambition,  but  of 
•ven  the  desire  of  applause,  to  appear  so  publicly.  This 
be  did  in  1680,  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  be  remesa- 
bered  for  many  years  after.  The  next  specimen  of  his 
abilities  was  his  <^  Essay  on  Jewish  Measures  and  Weights,'* 
1686,  8vo,  a  work  not  only  highly  useful  in  its  nature, 
but  very  much  wanted,  and  was  therefore  received  with 
the  highest  applause  by  the  best  judges,  who  were  equally 
pleas^  with  the  method  and  matter,  as  well  as  the  manner 
and  conciseness,  of  the  performance.  It  was  afterwards 
reprinted,  and  will  continue  to  support  the  rqsutation  of 
its  author,  as  long  as  this  kind  of  literature  is  either  en- 
couraged or  understood  His  uncere  attachment  to  the 
protestant  religion  made  him  very  apprehensive  of  its 
Ganger ;  and  the  melancholy  prospect  of  afiairs  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  him 
as  to  affect  his  health.  After  the  revolution  he  appears  to  . 
bave  entertained  no  thoughts  of  soliciting  for  better  pre-  * 
ferment ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  greater  surprize  to  him- 
self than  to  any  body  else,  when  walking  after  his  usual 
manner,  on  a  post-day,  to  the  coffee-house,  he  read  there 
in  a  newspaper,  that  one  Dr.  Cumberland,  of  Stamford, 
was  named  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough.    This  pie^e 
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6f  inteUig^iice,  bo(wet«r^  proved  tfiie^  and  be  had  thi 
singular  satisfacttoti  of  finding  himself  raised  to  a  bishopries 
not  only  without  pains  x>r  atixiety^  btit  without  having  se 
much  flis  sought  for  it ;  btit  at  t(bat  time  it  was  necessary  to 
the  establishmeT^t  of  the  tiew  government,  that  dien  who 
Were  to  be  raised  to  these  high  stations  ih  the  church,  should 
be  such  only  as  had  been  most  eminent  for  their  learhing^ 
most  exemplary  iti  their  lives,  and  firmest  to  the  protestatit 
interest;  and  whilst  these  quali6^ations  were  only  eon^ 
sidered^  the  king,  who  in  two  years'  time  had  appointed 
no  less  than  fifteen  bishops  of  the  above  character,  waft 
told  that  Dr.  Cumberland  was  the  fittest  man  he  could  no- 
minate  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough.     He  was  elected 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who  refused  the  new 
oaths  May  1 5th;  was  consecrated  with  other  bishops,  July 
5th,    and  enthronetl  September  12th,  1691,    in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Peterbbrough.     He  now  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  a  bishop,  making  no  omissions  to  consult  his  own 
ease,  or  to  spare  his  pains ;  and  the  desires  of  his  mind^ 
that  all  under  him  should  do  their  duty,  were  earnest  and 
sincere.     His  composition  had  no  alloy  of  vain-glory.     He 
never  did  any  thing  to  toiitt  applause,  or  gain  the  praise 
of  men.     He  never  acted  a  part,  never  put  on  a  mask. 
His  tongue  and  heart  always  went  together.     If  he  ran 
into  any  extreme,  it  was  the  excess  of  humility;  he  lived 
with  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  a  primitive  bishop,,  con* 
versed  and  looked  like  a  private  roan,  hardly  maintaining 
what  the  world  calls  the  dignity  of  his  character.     He  used 
hospitality  without  grudging;   no  man's  house  was  more 
open  to  his  friends,  and  the  ease  and  freedom  with  which 
they  always  found  themselves  entertained,  wan  peculiar 
to  it    The  poor  had  substantial  i-elief  at  his  door,  and 
bis  neighbours  and  acquaintance  a  hearty  welcome  to  hii 
table,  after  the  plentiful  and  plain  manner  in  which  he 
lived.    Every  thing  in  his  house  se^ed  for  ft-iendly  en* 
tertainment,  nothing  for  kxary  or  pomp.     His  desii^  was 
to  make  every  body  easy,  and  to  d6  th^  g6od.     He  dis- 
pensed with  a  liberal  hand,  and  in  the  most  private  and 
delicate  manner,  to  the  necessities  of  otbera.     His  speeches 
to  the  clergy  at  his  vbitations,  and  his  exh6rtiations  to  the 
catechumens  before  his  eonfirmalions,   tho^^gh  they  had 
not  the  embellishments  of  oratory,  yet  they  were  fervent 
expressions  of  the  inward  desires  of  his  soul  to  do  what 
good  he  was  able,  and  to  excite  e^iers  to  be  influenced 
by  it ;  the  pious  breathings  of  a  plain  and  good  mind* 
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Od  all  occasions  he  treated  his<  clergy  with  singular  regard 
mid  indulgence.  An  expression  that  often  came  from  him, 
was,  "  I  love  always  to  make  my  clergy  easy.''  This  was 
his  rule  in  all  applications  lAade  to  him  by  them,  and  if  he 
erred,. it  was  always  on  t^is  side.  When  the  duties  of  his 
office  required  it,  he  never  spared  himself.  To  the  last 
month  of  bis  life  it  was  impossible  to  dissuade  him  from 
undertaking  fatigues  that  every  body  about  him  feared 
were  superior  to  his  strength.  He  was  inflexible  to  their 
iutreaties,  and  his  answer  and  resolution  was,  "  I  will  do 
my  duty  as  long  as  I  can.''  He  had  acted  by  a  maxim 
like  this  in  his  vigour.  When  his  friends  represented  to 
him,  that  by  his  studies  and  labours  he  would  injure  his 
health,  his  usual  reply  was,  *^  A  man  had  better  wear  out 
than  rust  out"  The  last  time  he  visited  his  diocese,  he 
was  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  at  his  next  trien- 
nial, when  be  was  in  the  eighty- third  year  of  his  age,  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  be  dissuaded 
from  undertaking  again  the  visitation  of  his  diocese.  To 
draw  the  clergy  ^nearer  than  the  usual  decanal  meetings, 
to  make  his  visitations  easier  to  himself,  was  a  thing  he 
would  not  hear  of.  Such  were  the  public  acts  of  this 
great  prelate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  father  of  the 
church.  In  respect  to  his  temporal  concerns,  and  his  ma- 
nagement of  the  revenue  arising  from  his  see,  he  was  not 
less  liberal  and  munificent.  His  natural  parts  were  not 
quick,  but  strong  and  retentive.  He  was  a  perfect  master 
of  every  subject  he  studied.  Every  thing  he  read  staid 
with  him.  The  impressions  on  his  mind  were  some  time 
in  forming,  but  they  were  clear,  distinct,  and  durable, 
The  things  he  had  chiefly  studied,  were  researches  into 
the  most  ancient  times ;  mathematics  in  all  its  parts  ;  and 
the  Scripture  in  its  original  languages:  but  he  was  also 
thoroughly  ?icquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  philosophy, 
medicine,  ^nd  s^natoroy,  and  was  a  good  classical  scholar. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  conversant  in  Scripture,  that  no  diffi- 
cult parage  ever  occurred,  either  occasionally,  or  in  reading, 
but  he  could  readily  give  the  meaning  of  it,  and  the  se- 
veral interpretations,  without  needing  tp  consult  bis  books. 
He  sometimes  had  thoughts  of  writing  an  exposition  of 
the  Epistle^  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  with  a  view  tq 
set  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  a  light  very  different 
from  that  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  by  mos^ 
(liyines,  but  wl|at  that  light  was  we  are  not  told.     One  of 
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fais  chief  objects  was  the  examination  of  Sanchoniatho^s 
Phceniciai)    History,   about  which  the   greatest  men   had     - 
been  most  mistaken,  and  in  relation  to  which  nono  had 
entered  into  so  strict  an  examination  as  our  learned  pre- 
late thought  it  deserved.     He  spent  many  years  in  these 
speculations  J  for  he  began  to  write  several  years  .before 
the  revolution,    and    he  continued  improving  his  design 
down  to   1702.     It  may  be  justly  wondered,  that,  after 
taking  so  much  pains,  and  carrying  a  work  of  such  diffi« 
culty  to   so  high    a    degree   of    perfection,    he    should 
never  judge    it  expedient  to  publish  it;    for  though  his 
bookseller  refused  to  print  the  first  part  at  a  critical  sea- 
son, yet  afterwards  both  might  have  seen  the  light;  and 
for  this- the  most  probable  reason   that  can  be  assigned 
is,    that   thorough  dislike    he    had   to    controversy.     His 
son-in-law,  however,  the  rev.  Mr.  Payne,  has  done  justice 
to  his  memory,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of  **  San- 
choniatho^s  Phoenician  History,   translated  from  the  first 
book  of  Eusebius  de  Preparatione  Evangelica,^^  &c.  Lond. 
J  720,  8vo.     Mr.  Payne  observes,  that  our  author  had  a  . 
quicker  sense  than  many  other  men,  of  th#  advances  po- 
pery was  making  upon  us,  and  was  affected  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  it  to  the  last  degree.     This  made  him  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  inquiry,  by  what  steps  and  methods 
idolatry  got  ground  in  the  world.     The  oldest  account  of 
this   he    believed  he  found   in    Sanchoniatho's  fragment. 
This  he   saw  was  a  professed  apology  for  idolatry,    and 
owned  openly  what  other  heathens  would  have  made  a  se- 
cret of,  that  the  gods  of  the  Gentile  world  had  been  all 
mortal  men.     He  studied  this  fragment  with  no  other  view 
than  as  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  original  of  idolatry* 
He  spent  some  time  upon  it,  before  ever  he  bad  a  thought 
of  extracting  from  it  footsteps  of  the  history  of  the  world 
preceding  the  flood.     While  other  divines  or  the  church  of 
England  were  engaged  in  the  controversy  with  the  papists, 
in  which  they  gained   over  them  so  complete  a  victory,, 
our  author  was  endeavouqng  to  strike  at  the  root  of  their 
idolatrous  religion.     Th^e  fragments  have  exercised  the 
talents  of  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  that  foreign  nations 
bave  produced,  and  several  of  these,  being  able  to  make 
*  nothing  clear  or  consistent  out  of  them,  incline  to  think 
they  were  forgeries,  and  consequently  not  worthy  of  no- 
tice.    Our  prelate  was  not  only  of  a  different  sentiment, 
l^ut  with  great  knowledge  aud  great  labour,  has  made  it 
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very  evident  that  these  fragments  are  genuine^  and  that 
he  thoroughly  understood  them.  He  has  proved  that  they 
conutin  the  most  ancient  system  of  atheism  and  idolatry ; 
that  very  system  which  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  was  set 
up  against  the  true  religion  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Moses. 

After  bishop  Cumberland  had  once  engaged  his  thoughts 
upon  this  subject,  fresh  matter  was  continually  rising,  for 
the  distribution  of  which  into  a  proper  method,  so  as  to 
render  a  very  perplexed  subject  intelligible,  he  found  hiai«- 
lelf  under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  a  yet  more  extensive 
work  than  the  former,  in  which  he  made  some  progress  in 
the  space  of  above  twenty  years,  during  which  it  employed 
bis  thoughts.     To  this  piece,  when  finished,  he  proposed 
to  have  given   the   title  of    "  Origines  Antiquissim®,** 
which  were  transcribed  in  his  life-time,  and,  by  his  di- 
rection, by  Mr.  Payne.     This  treatise,  which  is  properly 
a  supplement  to  the  first,  was  published  in  1724,   Svo, 
under   the   title  of  "  Origines  Gentium   Antiquissimae," 
or  Attempts  for  discovering  the  times  of  the  first  planting 
of  nations,    in*  several  tracts.— <-Iq    bishop  Cumberiand's 
old  age,   he  retained  the  easiness  and  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  which  continued  to  the  last  day  of  bis  life.     His 
senses  and  bodily  strength  were  more  perfect  than  could 
well  b^  expected,  in  a  man  whose  course  of  life  had  been 
studious  and  sedentary.     He  remained  a  master  of  all  the 
parts  of  learning  he  had  studied  when  he  was  young.     He 
ever  loved  the  classics,  and  to  the  last  week  of  bis  life 
would  quote  them  readily  and   appositely.     When  Dr. 
"Wiikins  bad  published  his  Coptic  Testament,  he  made  a 
present  of  one  of  them  to  his  lordship,  who  sat  dpwn  ta 
study  this  when  he  was  past  eighty-three.     At  this  age  he 
mastered  the  language,  and  went  through  great  part  of 
this  version,  and  would  often  give  excellent  hints  and  re- 
marks as  he  proceeded  in  reading  it.     At  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  17 18,  he  was  struck  in  an  afternoon  with  a  dead 
^palsy,  and  breathed  his  last  in  his  palace  at  Peterborough 
on /October  9,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  bis  age.     His  corpse  was  interred  in  his  own  ca- 
thedral, where  a  plain  tomb  has  been  erected,  with  a 
modest  inscription  to  his  memory.     His  reputation  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  very  great  at  home,  and  much  greater' 
abroad.     He  is  mentioned  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect 
by  many  foreign  writers,  particularly  Niceron,  Morhoff^ 
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Tbomasms,  StolUuS)  and  Fourmont.    His  fame  now  rests" 
chiefly  on  the  works  he  published  in  his  life^time.     The 
Sancboniatho  and  the  Origines,  although  they  afford  ample 
demonstradon  of  learned  research,  have  not  so  well  pre- 
served their  credit 

His  great  grandson,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  in- 
forms us  upon  the  authority  of  bis  father,  Dr.  Denison 
Cumberland,  that  at  the  end  of  every  year,  whatever  over- 
plus bishop  Cumberland  found  upon  a  minute  inspection 
of  his  accounts,  was  by  him  distributed  to  the  poor,  re- 
serving only  one  small  deposit  of  251.  in  cash,  found  at  his 
death  in  his  bureau,  with  directions  to  employ  it  for  the 
discharge  of  his  funeral  expences;  a  sum,  in  his  modest 
calculation,  fully  sufficient  to  commit  his  body  to  the 
earth. — ^The  late  Mr.  Cumberland  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  a  copy  of  the  bishop^s  work 
**  De  Legibus  Naturae,''  interleaved  and  corrected  through- 
out by  Dr.  Bentley.  * 

CUMBERLAND  (Richard),  a  late  dramatic  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  preceding. 
His  father,  Deuison,  so  named  from  his  mother,  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and  from  that  admitted  fel- 
low-commoner of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Joanna,  the  younger 
daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley  (the  Phoebe  of  Byron's 
Pastoral) ;  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Joanna,  and  Ri- 
chard, the  subject  of  this  article.  Though  in  possession 
of  an  independent  fortune,  he  was  readily  prevailed  upon 
by  his  father-in-law  to  take  the  rectory  of  Stanwick,  in 
Northamptonshire,  given  to  him  by  lord  chancellor  King, 
as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  to  hold  it.  From  this  period  he 
fixed  his  constant  residence  in  that  retired  spot,  and  se- 
dulously devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  bis  function, 
never  holding  any  other  preferment  for  thirty  years,  ex- 
cept a  small  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  given  him 
by  his  uncle  bishop  Reynolds.  He  was  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  and  a  very  active  magistrate  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  parties  rather  than  in  the  conviction  of  persons.— 
When  the  rebels  were  on  the  march,  and  had  advanced  to 
Derby,  he  raised  among  the  neighbouring  parishes  two  com* 
panics  of  100  men  each  for  the  regiment  then  enrolling 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  marched 

*  Biog.  Brit  friMipaUy  fraa  arcMeMOD  Paynt'i  Account,  prdbad  ^ 
Um  aaatboDuubo* 
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them  in  person  to  North^knpton. '  The  earl,  as  a  mark  of 
his  consideration,  insisted  upon  bestovHng  one  of  the  com- 
panies upon  his  son,  who  being  too  young  to  take  the  com- 
mand, an  officer  was  named  to  act  in  his  place.  Some 
time  after,  on  the  approach  of  the  general  election  for  the 
county  of  Northampton,  a  contest  took  place  with  the 
rival  parties  of  Knightly  and  Hanbury,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  tories  and  the  whigs.  His  politics  accorded 
with  the  latter,  and  he  gave  a  very  active  and  effectual 
support  to  his  party.  His  exertions,  though  unsuccessful, 
were  not  overlooked  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  then 
.  high  in  office,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  Offers 
were  pressed  upon  him ;  yet,  though  he  was  resolute  in 
declining  all  personal  favours,  he  was  persuaded  to  lend 
an  ear  to  flattering  situations  pointed  out  for  his  son,  who 
.was  shortly  afterwards  employed  by  lord  Halifax  as  his 
confidential  secretary.  In  1757  he  exchanged  the  living 
of  Stan  wick  for  Fulham,  in  order  to  be  nearer  his  son, 
whose  attendance  on  the  earl  of  Halifax  required  his  resi- 
dence in  town.  On  the  earl  being  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  he  was  made  one  of  his  chaplains ;  aiid 
in  1763,  at  the  close  of  his  lordship^s  administration,  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Clonfert.  In  this  situation  he 
much  ingratiated  himself  with  all  classes  of  people  by  his 
benevolence  and  generosity.  He  introduced  many  im- 
provements and  comforts  among  the  Irish  peasantry.  He 
encouraged  the  English  mode  of  agriculture  by  judicious 
rewards ;  and,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  lin^n  trade, 
introduced  a  number  of  sphming-wheels,  and  much  good 
linen  was  made  in  consequence.  This  improving  manu- 
facture formed  an  interesting  occupation  also  to  his  lady, 
.and  flourished  under  her  care.  The  city  of  Dublin  pre- 
sented him  with  his  freedom  in  a  gold  box,  an  honour 
never  before  (except  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  dean 
Swift)  conferred  on  any  person  below  the  rank  of  a 
chief  governor;  and  the  deed  which  accompanied  it  as- 
signed as  the  motive,  the  great  respectability  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  disinterested  protection  of  the  Irish  clergy. 
In  1772  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Kilmore.  Some 
alarming  symptoms  soon  after  indicated  the  breaking  up 
of  his  constitution,  which  was  increased  by  the  anxiety  ho 
experienced,  through  the  debility  and  loss  of  health  of  hia 
amiable  lady.  When  his  son  took  leave  of  him  at  the  end 
Bf  his  summer  visit,  the  bishop  expressed  an  intention  of 
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attempting  a  jourDey  t6  England ;  but  died  in  the  winter  of 
the  same  year  ;  and  this  sad  event  was  speedily  succeeded 
by  the  death,  of  his  lady,  whose  weak  and  exhausted  frame 
sunk  under  the  blow,  May  27,  1775. 

Richard,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  born  Feb.  1 9, 
1732,  under  the  roof  of  his  grandfather  Benttey,  in  the 
roaster's  lodge  in  Trinity  college.    When  turned  of  six  years 
of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Bury  St  Edmund's, 
then  under  the  mastership  of  the  reverend  Arthur  Kins- 
man.    For  some  time  he  made  but  little  progress  in  his 
learning;  till  Kinsman,  havine  observed  his  low  station  in 
the  school^  publicly  reproved  him;    and  thus  roused  in 
him  a  spirit  of  emulation.     While  he  continued  in  thisp 
school,  his  grandfather  Bentley  died  ;  and  the  affectionate 
manner  in  which  Kinsman  imparted  the  melancholy  event 
to  him,  with  the  kind  regard  he  evinced  for  his  improve- 
ment, wrought  so  much  upon  his  mind,  that  his  task  he* 
came  his  delight.     In  his  exercises,  however,  he  describes 
himself,  in  his  <^  Memoirs,"  as  aiming  at  something  like 
fancy  and    invention,    and  as   being   too   frequently  be- 
trayed into  grammatical  errors,  which  did  him  no  credit 
with    his   master,    who   commented   on   his  blunders   in 
one  instance  with  great  severity,  producing  so  great  an  * 
effect  on  bis  sensibility,  that  he  never  perfectly  recovered 
it     It  was  about  this  time  that  he  made  his  first  attempt 
in  English  verse ;  the  subject  of  which  was  an  excursion 
he  had  made  with  his  family  in  the  summer  holidays  to  visit 
a.relation  in  Hampshire,  which  engaged  him  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  docks  at  Portsmouth,  and  of  the  races  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  had  been  present.     This  little  poem  he 
exhibited  to  his  father,  who  received  it  with  unrq^erved 
commendation,  and  persisted  in  reciting  it  to  his  intimates,  ^ 
when  its  author  had  gained  experience  enough  to  wish  it 
had  been  consigned  to  oblivion.     In   the  intervals  from  " 
school  his  mother  began  to  form  both  his  taste  and  his  ear 
for  poetry,  of  which  art  she  was  a  very  able  mistress,  by 
employing  him  every  evening  to  read  to  her.     Their  read- 
ings were,  with  few  exceptions,  confined  to  Shakspeare, 
whom  she  both  admired  and  understood  in  the  trae  spirit 
and  sense  of  the  author.     Under  her  instruction  he  became 
passionately  fond  of  these  evening  entertainments,  and  the 
effect  was  several  attempts  on  his  part  towards  the  drama. 
He  was  then  head -boy  of  Bury  school,  though  only  in  his 
12th  year.     He  fitted  and  compiled  a  kind  of  ceato,  en- 
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titled  ^  Sbakspeare  in  the  Shades,'*  in  one  act»  in  whiok 
the  characters  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Romeo  and  JiiHet^ 
Lear  and  Cordelia,  were  introduced,  and  Ariel  as  an  at- 
tendant spirit  on  Shakspeare,  wbo  is  present  through  the 
piece :  some  extracts   from  this  juvenile  prodadtioo  are 
printed  in  his  *^  Memoirs.'*     Mr.  Kinsman  intimating  hi» 
purpose  of  retiring  from  Bury  school,  young  Cumberland 
was  transplanted  to  Westminster,  and  admitted  under  Df« 
Nichols,  where  he  remained  about  a  year  and  a  half ;  and 
particularly  profited  there  m  point  of  composition.     When 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  two  tutors,  who  took ' 
little  care  of  him ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  this  being  soon 
>  fek,  the  piaster  of  the  college.  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  being  under-graduate,  recommended  him  to  lose  no  time 
in  preparing  for  his  degree,  and  to  apply  elofiely  to  his 
academical  studies  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.     DuriDg" 
the  year  of  trial,  he  determined  to  use  every  effort  for  re- 
deeming lost  time  ;  he  began  a  course  of  stady  so  appor-* 
lioned  as  to  sdlOw  himself  but  six  hours*  sleep,  to  which  ha 
strictly  adhered,  living  almost  entirely  upon  milk,  and 
uaingthe  cold  bath  very  frequently.  In  the  several  branches 
lof  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  add  astMnomy,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  best  treatises  ;  he  worked  all  his  pro* 
positions,  and  formed  all  hi»  minutes,  even  bis  thoughts^ 
in  Latin,  and   thereby  acquired   advantages  snperior  to 
>ome  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  in  public  disputa- 
tions ;  for,  so  long  as  his  knowledge  of  a  question  could 
'  supply  matter  for  argument,  he  never  felt  .any  want  of 
terms  for  explanation.     In  consequence  of  this  diligence, 
iie  was  enabled  to  go  through  bis  scholastic  exercises  four 
limes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  keeping  tvro  acts  and  two 
first  opponencies,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit. 
On  being  cited  to  the  senate- house  for  examination  for 
the  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  kept  perpetually  at  the  table 
under  the  process  of  question  and  answer,     ttis-constitu^ 
tion,  considerably  impaired  by  the  intense  applicatioii  he 
had  given,  just  held  him  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  scru- 
tiny ;  and  on  hastening  to  his  father's,  he  soon  fell  ill  of  a 
rheumatic  fever,  from  which,  after  six  months'  care  and 
attention,  he  was  recovered.     While  in  this  state  of  ex- 
treme indisposition,  a  high  station  was  adjudged  to  him  ' 
amongst  the  wranglers  of  his  year. 
Having  thus,  in  1750,  at  a;Q  age  more  than  commonljr  , 
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early,  obtuned  bis  bachelor's  degree,  with  the  return  of 
his  health  he  resumed  his  studies,  and,  without  neglect- 
ing those  he  had  lately  been  engaged  in,  again  took  up 
those  authors  who  had  lain  by  untouched  for  a  whole  twelve- 
month* Being  in  the  habit  of  reading  upon  system,  he 
began  to  form  collectanea  of  his  studies.  With  this  view  he 
got  together  all  the  tracts  relative  to  the  controversy 
between  Boyle  and  Bentley,  omitting  none  even  of  the 
authorities  and  passages  they  referred  to ;  and  having  done 
this,  compressed  the  reasonings  on  both  sides  into  a  kind  of 
statement  and  report  upon  the  question  in  dispute ;  and, 
having  accomplished  this,  he  meditated  upon  a  pkui  little 
j»bort  of  what  might  be  projected  for  an  universal  history, 
or  at  least  for  that  of  the  great  empires  in  particular.  But 
he  was  perhaps  more  agreeably  employed  in  reading  the 
Greek  tragedians;  and  when  Mason  published  his  Elfrida, 
was  warm  in  his  praise  of  that  generally-admired  produc- 
tion ;  and,  in  imitation,  planned  and  composed  an  entire 
drama,  of  which  Caractacua  was  the  hero,  with  bards  and 
druids  attached  to  it  as  a  chorus,  for  whom  he  wrote  odea. 

About  this  time  his  father  was  persuaded  to  listen  to 
some  flattering  offers  of  situations  for  him;  but,  as  his 
health  was  stul  in  an  unsettled  state,  he  joined  with  his 
family  in  an  excursion  to  Yoi^  where  he  passed  half  a 
year  in  the  society  and  amusements  of  that  city.  The 
style  of  living  there  was  a  perfect  contrast  with  what  be  had 
been  accustomed  to :  he  hunted  in  the  mornings,  danced 
in  the  evenings,  and  devoted  but  little  time  to  study.  He 
here  got  hold  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  in  imitation  of 
which  he  beffan  to  write  stanzas  to  the  same  measure ;  at 
other  times  he  alio  composed  short  elegies  in  the  manner 
of  Hammond;  but  for  these  pursuits  he  was  seasonably 
reproved  by  his  mother,  and  relinquished  them ;  and  on 
his  return  to  college,  he  was  soon  invited  to  the  master^s 
lodge  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  honoured  him  with  approbation 
of  his  past  exertions,  and  imparted  to  him  a  new  arrai^e-  « 
ment  that  had  been  determined  upon,  for  annulling  so 
much  of  the  existing  statutes  as  restricted  all  bachelors  oC 
arts,  except  those  of  the  third  yearns  standing,  from  offer-  . 
ing  themselves  candidates  for  fellowships*  Dr.  Smilb  also 
kindly  recommended  him,  as  he  should  be  in  the  second 
year  of  his  degree  at  the  next  election,  to  present  himself 
for  examination. 

Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  resume  his  studies  with  in* 
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creased  attention,  he  received  a  summons  from  lord  Hali'v 
fax  to  assume  the  situation  of  his  private  confidential  se- 
cretary. He  accordingly  came  to  town  ;  but,  among  the 
new  connexions  in  which  he  was  consequently  thrown,  he 
met  with  nothing  that  in  any  degree  interested  him,  and  at 
the  recess  he  accompanied  lord  Halifax  to  Horton,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Cambridge.  There  were  six  va- 
cancies, and  six  candidates  of  the  year  above  him.  They 
underwent  -a  severe  examination  from  the  electing  seniors ; 
and  Cumberland  particularly  from  Dr.  Smith,  the  master ; 
and  on  the  next  day  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Orde  (afterwards 
master  in  chancery),  who  was  of  the  same  year,  were  an- 
nounced as  elected,  to  the  exclusion  of  two  of  the  year 
above  them.  After  his  election,  he  went  home  to  Stan-^ 
wick,  and  from  thence  made  a  short  visit  to  lord  Halifax. 

On  his  return  to  town  he  was  as  much  sequestered  from  . 
the  world  as  if  he  had  been  resident  in  his  college.  About 
this  time  he  made  his  first  small  offering  to  the  press,  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  Gray  with  another  churchyard  •*  Elegy, 
written  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,"  when,  according  to  rural  tra- 
dition, the  ghosts  of  those  who  are  to  die  within  the*  year 
ensuing  are  seen  to  walk  at  midnight  across  the  church- 
yard. It  had  been  written  in  one  of  his  college  vacations^ 
some  time  before  he  belonged  to  lord  Halifax  :  "  The  pub- 
lic," he  observes  in  his  Memoirs,  "  were  very  little  in- 
terested with  it,  and  Dodsley  as  little  profited.*' 

While  he  viras  with  lord  Halifax,  Mr.  Charles  Towns- 
hend  was  passing  a  few  days  at  Horton ;  and  among  a' 
variety  of  subjects  which  bis  active  imagination^  was  for 
ever  starting,  something  occurred  to  liis  recollection  of  an 
enigmatical  sort,  that  he  wished  to  have  the  solution  of^ 
and  could  not  strike  upon  it :  it  was  only  to  be  done  by  a 
geometrical  process,  which  Cumberland  hit  upon :  he 
worked  it  as  a  problem,  and  gave  a  solution  in  writing, 
with  which  Mr.  Townshend  was  much  pleased.  Mr.  Towns- 
hend  afterwards  put  into  Cumberland's  hands  a  long  and 
elaborate  report  of  his  own  drawing  up  (for  he  was  then 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade) ;  and  requested  him  to  revise  it, 
and  give  his  remarks  without  reserve  ;  and  the  manner  m 
which  this  service  was  performed  strengthened  Mr.  Towns^ 
hend's  good  opinion  of  Cumberland. 

About  this  time  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  ma- 
terials from  the  History  of  India,  for  the  plan  of  a  poem  in 
heroic  verse,  on  which  he  bestowed  considerable  labour. 
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ftncil  in  which  he  had  made  some  progress.  This  design^ 
however^  was  laid  aside;  but  a  specimen,  of  it^  respecting 
t^he  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  is  preserved  in  his 
•*  Memoirs." 

.  After  the  death  of  lady  Halifax,  on  coming  to  town  for 
the  winter  season  with  his  patron,  he  read  and  wrote  in^ 
cessantlj,  and  lived  in  ail  the  temperance,  and  nearly  all 
the  retirement,  of  a  hermit.     The  residence  in  town,  how- 
ever,  which   his  attendance  upon  lord   Halifax   entailed 
lipon   him,  and  the  painful    separation   from  his  family, 
became  almost  insupportable  to  him.     But,  whilst  he  was 
meditatintg  a  retreat,  his  father  exchanged  his  living  of 
Stanwick  tor  Fulbam,  in  order  to  afford  him  an  easier  ac« 
cess  to  his  friends.     In  consequence  of  his  occasional  visits, 
there,  he  became  a  frequent  guest  at  La  Trappe,  the 
house  of  the  eccentric  Mr.  Dodington,  and  passed  much 
time  with  him  there,  in  London  also,  and  occasionally  in 
Dorsetshire.     His  attendance  on  lord  Halifax  did  not  pre- 
vent his  continuing  this  intimacy  :  indeed  it  was  corre- 
spondent with  lord  Halifax's  wishes  that  he  should  cultivate 
Mr.tDodington's  acquaintance;  for  his  lordship  not  only 
lived  with  him  upon  intimate  terms  as  a  friend,  but  was 
now  in  train  to  form  some  opposition  connexions,  having 
at  this  time  thrown  up  his  office  of  first  lord  of  trade  and 
plantations,  and  detached  himself  from  the  duke  of  New- 
castle's administration.     In  the  summer  of  this  year  be 
went  to  Eastbury,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Dodington,  where  he 
Remained  some  time,  and  had  ample,  opportunity  of  ob* 
serving  the  character  of  his  host,  of  which  he  has^iven  an 
interesting  description  in  his  ^*  Memoirs,''  as  well  as  that 
of  many  distinguished  visitors  there.     I^rd  Halifax  and 
some  friends  were  resident  there  during  the  whole  of  his 
visit;  and  during  the  same  period,  Cumberland  addressed 
a  poem  of  400  lines  to  Dodington,  partly  in  compliment 
to  him,  and  in  part  consolatory  to  lord  UaUfax  upon  the 
event  of  his  retiring  from  public  office:  they  flattered  the 
politics  then  in  favour  with  Mr.  Dodington,  and  coincided 
with  his  wishes  for  detaching  lord  Halifax  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

On  his,  return  from  Dorsetshire  he  was  invited  by  his 
friends  at  Trinity  college  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  lay-fellowfihip  then  vacant,  in  which  he  succeeded,  but 
did  not  hold  it  long,  as  it  could  only  be  held  on  the  terms 
^f  celibacy*    About  this  time  h^  wrote  his  BrsO^^itlmate 
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drama,  in  five  acts,  **,The  Banishment  of  Cicero ;"  a  per- 
formance which,  though  occasionally  inaccurate  in  the  dic- 
tion, and  the  plot  totally  unsuiteci  to  scenic  exhibition,  as 
a  dramatic  poem  will  bear  examination.  It  was,  however, 
rejected  by  Garrick,  as  unfit  for  the  stage,  but  published 
by  the  audiior  in  1761,  4to. 

Having  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  lord  Halifax, 
a  small  establishment  as  crown  agent  for  Nova  8cotia,  Mr. 
Cumberland  tendered  his  addresses  to  Elizabeth,  the  only 
daughter  of  George  Ridge,  esq.  of  Kilmistou,  Hants,  to. 
whom  he  was  married,  Feb.  19,  1759.     On  the  king's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  Mr.  Cumberland  composed  and  pub- 
lished without  his  name,  a  poem  in  blank  verse  addressed 
to  the  young  sovereign  ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  lord 
Halifax  to  be  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied 
that  nobleman   as   Ulster  secretary,  and  his  father  was 
made  one  of  the  chaplains.     William  Gerard  Hamiltoi)  was 
at  this  time  chief  secretary,  but  not  by  the  choice  of  lord 
Halifax,  to  whom  he  was  little  known,  and  in  the  first 
instance  not  altogether  acceptable,  and  Cumberland's  si- 
tuation appears  to  have  been  unpleasant.     However,  to« 
wards  the  close  of  the  session  his  lordship  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  Cumberland's  services,  and  oflered  him  a 
baronetcy,  an  honour  which  after  due  consideration  he 
declined,  though  be  says  he  had  afterwards  reason  to  think 
that  it  contributed  to  weaken  his  interest  with  lord  Halifax. 
Why  such  an  honour  should  have  been  otFered  to  a  young 
man  totally  unprovided  for,  we  know  not.     Even  when  his 
patron  was  made  secretary  of  state,  he  applied,  in  vain,  for 
the  situation  of  under-secretary,  and  afterwards  obtained 
only  the  clerkship  of  reports  in  the  office  of  trade  and 
plantations  under  the  earl  of  Hillsborough. 

BickerstafF  having  brought  forward  with  success  bis 
operas  of  "  Love  in  a  Village,"  and  "  The  Maid  of  the 
Mill,"  Mr.  Cumberland  attempted  a  drama  of  that  sort, 
tinder  the  title  of  "  The  Summer's  Tale,"  which  was  per- 
formed for  nine  or  ten  nights,  but  with  no  great  applause ; 
the  music  to  it  was  the  production  of  Bach,  Arne,  Arnold, 
and  Simpson.  This  drama  was  published  in  1765,  and  the 
author  afterwards  cut  it  down  to  an  afterpiece  of  two  acts, 
and  exhibited  it  under  the  title  of  **  Amelia"  with  very 
.tolerable  success;  and  published  it  in  1768.  *His  next 
•production  was  the  comedy  of  "  The  Brothers,"  which  was 
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brought  out  at  Coveot  Garden,  and  well  receired,  and 
published  in  1769. 

During  a  visit  at  his  father's  at  Clonfert,  in  a  little  closet^ 
at  the  back  of  the  palace,  with  no  other  prospect  than  a 
single  turf-stack,  he  began  to  plan  and  compose  '^  The 
West  Indian."  It  was  his  object  always  in  his  hours  of 
study,  so  to  place  himself,  as  to  have  little  or  nothing  to 
distra6t  bis  attention.  During  hjs  stay  in  Ireland,  he  re- 
ceived from  tlie  university  of  Dublin  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  On  his  return  to  London  he  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  Garrick  to  bring  out  the  ^^  West  Indian"'  at 
his  theatre ;  and  availed  himself  of  Garrick's  suggestions 
in  adding  a  new  scene  and  other  improvements.^  This 
piece  (which  appeared  in  1771)  proved  successful  beyond 
the  utmost  eicpectatiou  of  its  author,  who  was  aware  that 
the  moral  was  not  quite  unexceptionable. 

Mr.  Cumberland  now  for  the  first  time  entered  the  lists  of 
controversy,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Letter  to  the  right 

rev.  the  lord  bishop  of  O d  (Lowth)  containing  some 

animadversions  upon  a  character  given  of  the  late  Dr> 
Bentley,  in  a  Letter  from  a  late  professor  in  the  university 
of  Oxford  to  the  right  rev,  author  of  the  Divine  Legation, 
&c.  It  passed  through  two  editions.  Dr.  Lowth  did  not 
reply  to  this  pamphlet ;  nor  did  he  accept  the  service^  of 
a  clergyman  of  his  diocese,  who  offered  to  undertake  it ; 
acknowledging  that  Cumberland  had  just  reason  for  re- 
taliation. » 

During  his  residence  in  Queeu  Anne-street  East,  an 
event  occurred  which  evinced  in  a  striking  manner  his  dis- 
interested generosity  and  high  sense  qf  honour.  He  wi^ 
visited  by  an  old  clergyman,  the  rev.  Decimus  Reynolds, 
son  of  bishop  Reynolds,  and  first  cousin  to  liis  father..  This 
gentleman,  without  any  previous  intimac^s.bad  bequeathed 
to  Cumberland  his  estate  twenty  years  before :  he  brought 
the  will  in  his  hand;  but  required  that  Cumberland 
should  accompany  him  to  a  conveyancer,  and  direct  that  a 
positive  deed  of  gift  should  be  drawn  up;  fpr  which  pur- 
pose he  iiad  brought  the  title-deeds,  aivd  should  leave 
them. with  Cumberland.  Cumberland  conjured  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds to  inform  him  if  be  had  any  cause  of  diipleasure  with ' 
his  neislrer  relations ;  stating  that  his  natural  heir  was  a  man  * 
of  most  unexceptionable  worth,  and  good  character*  Mr. 
Reynolds  staled  that  lie  left  it  to  Cumberland,  as  being  the 
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representative  of  the  maternal  branch  of  his  family ;  that 
Cumberland's  father  had  ever  been  his  valued  friend ;  and 
that  he  had  constantly  watched  Cumberland's  character, 
though  he  had  not  established  any  pei-sonal  acquaintance 
with  him.  Upon  this  explanation,  and  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Reynolds's  having  inherited  no  atom  of  his  fortune  from 
bis  paternal  linCi  Cumberland  consented  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  deed,  causing,  however,  highly  to  his  honour, .  a 
clause  of  resumption  to  be  inserted,  impowering  the  donor 
to  revoke  his  deed  at  any  future  time.  This  clause  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  on  to-  adroit ; 
prophetically  observing,  that  it  left  him  exposed  to  the 
solicitjLtions  of  his  relations,  and  ip  the  debility  of  age,  be 
might  be  pressed  into  a  revocation  of  what  he  had  decided 
upon  as  the  most  deliberate  act  of  his  Ufe.  After  ten 
years  of  uninterrupted  cordiality  between  them,  this  re- 
sumption actually  took  place ;  major  Reynolds,  the  nephew, 
of  the  old  gentleman,  bringing  his  order  for  the  whole  of 
the  title-deeds ;  which  were  immediately  delivered  up  by 
Cumberland  exactly  as  he  had  received  them. 

About  this  time  be  became  a  member  of  a  pleasant  li- 
terary society,  who  used  to  dine  together  upon  stated  days 
at  the  British  coffee-house;  and  atone  of  these  meetings 
It  was  suggested  to  him  to  delineate  the  character  of  a 
North  Briton,  as  he  bad  already  those  of  an  Irishman  and 
a  West  Indian.  He  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  began  to 
frame  the  character  of  Colin  Macleod,  in  his  comedy  of 
^^  The  Fashionable  Lover,''  upon  the  model  of  a  Highland 
servant  who,  with  scrupulous  integrity  and  a  great  deal  of 
nationality  about  him,  managed  all  the  domestic  aflairs  of 
sir  Thomas  Mills's  household,  and  being  a  great  favourite 
of  every  body  'who  resorted  there,  became  in  time,  as  it 
were,  one  of  the  company.  This  comedy,  in  point  of 
composition,  he  thought  superior  to  the  West  Indian  ;  but  it 
did  not  obtain  equal  success  with  that  drama.  When  this 
play  came  out,  he  made  serious  appeals  against  cavillers 
and  slanderers  below  his  notice,  which  induced  Garrick  to 
call  him  '^  the  man  without  a  skin,"  and  this  soreness  to 
criticism  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  his  character.  His  fourth  comedy  of  '<  The 
Choleric  Man,"  was  performed  with  approbation ;  but  iti^ 
author  was  charged  in  the  public  prints  with  venting 
contemptuous  and  illiberal  speeches  against  his  contem- 
poraries. This  induced  him  to  prefix  to  bis  comedy,  when  he 
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published  it,  a  ^*  Dedication  to  Detraouon/'  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  directed  to  a  tract  entitled  ^'  An  Essay  on 
the  Theatre,"  in  which  the  writer  professes  to  draw  a  com* 
parison  between  laughing  and  sentimental  comedy,  and 
under  the  latter  description  particularly  points  his  obser* 
vations  to  **  The  Fashionable  Lover." 

His*  next  dramatic  production  was  <^  Timon  of  Athens/' 
altered  from  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  entire  part  of 
Evantbe,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  AU 
cibiades,  were  new.  The  public  approbation  sanctioned 
the  attempt  at  the  first  production  of  the  play;  but  it  has 
since  been  neglected.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Moody,  who  bad  become  the  established  performer  of , 
Irish  characters,  Cumberland  sketched  another  Hibernian, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  entertainment  of  <^  The  Note  of 
Hand,  or  a  Trip  to  Newmarket,"  which  was  the  last  of  his 
pieces  thatGarrick  produced  before  he  disposed  of  his 
property  in  Drury-lane.  His  tragedy  of  "  The  Battle  of 
Hastings"  was  brought  out  there  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Sheridan.  In  his  own  judgment  it  was  better  written 
than  planned.     It  was  published  in  1773. 

His  prospects  in  life  began  now  to  brighten  ;  for,  on  the 
accession  of  lord  George  Germaine  to  office,  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  be  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade,  which  pro* 
duced  au  increase  of  income  that  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  acceptable  to  the  father  of  six  children.  His  lordship 
took  particular  notice  of  Cumberland,  and  continued  his 
kind  patron  and  friend  till  death. 

Mr*  Cumberland  afterwards  resided  at  Tetworth  in  Bed* 
fordshire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of  his  honoured 
friend  lady  Frances  Burgoyne,  sister  of  lord  Halifax.  Here 
he  passed  his  summer  recesses;  and  in  one  of  them  wrote 
his  opera  of  **  Calypso,"  which  was  brought  out  ac  Covent 
Garden  ;  but  did  not  meet  with  very  great  success.  In  the 
following  season  Cumberland  wrote  ^^  The  Widow  of  Del- 
phi, or  the  descent  of  the  Deities/'  which  has  never  been 
printed,  but  received  frequent  revisions  and  corrections 
in  the  MS.  and  its  author  considered  it  in  this  improved 
state  as  one  of  his  most  classical  productions.  About  this 
time  appeared  his  tragi-comedy  of  '^  The  Bondman,"  and 
^*  The  Duke  of  Milan,"  filtered  i  neither  of  which  has  been 
printed. 

In  1780,  Cumberland  was  appointed  on  a  confidential 
misiton  to  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid :  a  situation 
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which,  however  bonoarable,  seems  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  future  distresses,  and  to  have  embittered 
every  remaining  hour  of  a  long-protracted  existence.  The 
direct  object  of  his  embassy  was  to  draw  the  court  of  Spain 
into  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  this  country ;  and  but 
for  the  disturbances  which  took  place  at  that  period  id 
London,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  proved  success- 
ful in  bis  endeavours,  since  his  conduct  gave  the  most  per- 
fect satisfaction  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  even  procured 
nim  the  particular  confidence  and  attachment  of  their  king. 
From  these  events,  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  he 
was,  in  1781,  recalled,  after  having  contracted  a  debt  of 
near  5000/.  in  the  service  of  his  country,  not  one  shilling 
of  which  lord  North's  ministry  ever  thought  proper  to  re- 
pay him,  and  to  discharge  which  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  of  his  hereditary  property.  If  it  be  said 
that  all  this  rests  on  Mr.  Cumberland's  authority,  it  may 
surely  be  replied  that  no  member  of  that  ministry  ha^  at- 
tempted to  deny  his  account.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
that  he  exceeded  his  commission,  but  in  what  respects  we 
are  not  told,  nor  whether  the  losses  he  sustained  were  not 
too  heavy  a  punishment  for  an  error  in  judgment.  He 
informs  us  that  upon  his  journey  home  tiirough  France,  hit 
bills  were  stopped,  and  his  credit  so  coujpletely  bankrupt, 
that  he  would  have  been  put  in  prison  at  Bayonne,  had 
not  a  friendly  fellow-traveller  advanced  ^him  500/.  which 
enabled  him  to  pay  his  way  through  France  and  reach  his 
home. 

Up6n  Mr.  Burke*s  bill  of  economy,  and  the  consequent 
dismission  of  the  board  of  trade,  Mr.  Cumberland  retired 
with  a  compensation  far  from  adequate  to  the  emoluments 
bf  the  place  he  w^s  deprived  of,  and  fixed  his  abode  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  having  made  considerable  reductions  in 
his  establishment.  His  first  publication  after  his  return 
from  Spain  was  his  "  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Painters  in 
Spain,"  1782,  2  vols.  12mo,  an  interesting  and  curious 
work  ;  rendered  more  complete  in  17B7  by  the  pubKcatioh 
of  **  A  Catalogue  of  the  king  of  Spain's  J^aintings,''  which 
Jiad  been  drawn  up  purposely  for  Cumberland's  use  while 
in  Spain,  and  transmitted  to  him  after  his  return  to  England. 

Before  he  settled  himself  at  Tunbridge  Wdls  he  bad 
written  his  comedy  of  "  The  Walloons,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden  thieatre,  and  followed  by  "  The 
Mysterious  Husband"  in    1783,  and  a  trj^gedy  entitled 
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"  The  Arab,"  but  which  was  acte^l  once  only  for  an  actor's 
benefit,  and  has  never  since  been  put  to  any  use. 

la  1783  appeared  bis  ^'  Letter  to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff/' 
respecting  bis  proposal  for  equalizing  the  revenues  of  the 
hierarchy  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  Established ; 
and  in  1785  his  tragedy  of  "The  Carmelite"  was  brought 
out ;  and  his  comedy  of  "  Tlie  Natural  Son."  The  coU 
lection  of  essays,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Observer,"  were 
also  first  printed  this  year  experimentally  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  He  afterwards  engaged  with 
Charles  Dilly  to  publish  a  new  edition,  and  thereupon 
stopped  the  impression  of  the  old.  The  new  edition  was 
considerably  augmented^  and  appeared  in  five  volumes  iu 
1786.  When  this  was  out  of  print  he  made  a  fresh  ar<* 
rangement  of  the  essays,  and,  incorporating  his  entire 
translation,  of,  "The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,"  edited  the 
work  thus  modelled  in  6  vols.  They  have  since  been  in- 
corporated in  the  collection  of  "  The  British  Essayists." 
In  1785  also  appeared  the  "  Character"  of  his  kind  patroa 
lord  SackviUe,  which  he  has  farther  illustrated  in  his 
^'  Memoirs."  About  this  time  he  published,  anotiymously, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Curtius  rescued  from  the  Gulph/' 
in  consequence,  as  he  says,  **  of  Dr.  Parr's  having  hit  an 
unoffending  gentleman  too  hard,  by  launching  a  hugQ 
fragment  of  Greek  at  his  defenceless  head.  He  made  as 
good  a  fight  as  he  could,  and  rummaged  his  indexes  for 
quotations,  which  be  crammed  into  his  artillery  as  thick  as 
grape-shot,  and  in  mere  sport  fired  them  off  against  a  rock 
invulnerable  as  the  armour  of  Achilles."  It  is  indeed  but 
a  very  superficial  performarice. 

In  1789  appeared  bis  comedy  of  "The  Impostor;"  and 
"  Arundel,  a  Novel,"  2  vols.  12mo,  the  latter  hastily  put  ^ 
together  in  a  few  weeks  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  sent  to 
the  press  irf  parcels  as  be  wrote  it.  This  noyei,  rapidly 
composed  as  it  was,  met  with  success ;  on  which  he  re- 
solved to  bestow^his  utmos(care  and  diligence  on  a  second, 
which  appeared  in  1795,  in  4  vols.  I2mo,  under  the  title 
of  "Henry."  In  1792  he  published  his  "Calvary,  or  the 
Death  of  Christ,  a  Poeip,  in  eight  books,"  4to.  To  this 
work  he  had  applied  himself  witli  uncommon  ardour;  he 
began  it  in  the  winter,  and,  rising  every  morning  some 
hours  before  day-light,  soon  dispatched  the  whole  poem 
of  eight  books  at  the  average  of  full  fifty  lines  a  day,  of 
which  he  kept  a  regular  account,-  marking  each  day's 
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work  upon  the  MS.    This  poem  has  sinc^  been  repnblishecl 
in  a  more  portable  size  in  2  vols. 

Among  his  productions  of  the  more  serious  cast  may  be 
included  his  *'  Version  of  Fifty  of  the  Psalms  of  David," 
upon  which  he  bestowed  great  attention ;  and  bis  religious 
and  argumentative  tract  entitled  **  A  few  plain  Reasons 
why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere  to  his  Reli- 
gion ;"  a  copy  of  which  he  presented,  with  due  deference, 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  Loudon, 
the  latter  of  whom  honoured  him  with  a  very  gracious  ac- 
knowledgement by  letter.  He  wrote  also  as  many  ser- 
fnons  as  would  fnake  a  large  volume,  some  of  which  have 
been  delivered  from  the  pulpit ;  and  was  for  sOme  years  iu 
the  habit  of  composing  an  appropriate  prayer  of  thanks-  ' 
giving  for  the  last  day  in  the  year,  and  of  supplication  for 
the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  year.  He  was  accustomed 
also  to  select  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  turn 
them  into  verse;  pf  which  h^  has  given  a  specipn^n  in  his 
"  Memoirs." 

In  1793,  he  brought  out  a  comic  opera  io  three  acts, 
founded  on  the  story  of  Wat  Tyler;  which,  being  objected 
to  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  he  was' obliged  to  new-model, 
and  produce  under  the  title  of  "  The  Armourer."  He  also 
brought  put  a  comedy  under  th^  title  of  "The  Country 
Attorney"  at  the  summer  theatre,  when  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  elder  Mr.  Colman.  At  the  same  theatre 
appeared  in  1794  his  **  Box  Lobby  Challenge,"  a  co- 
medy, and  his  drama  of  "  Don  Pedro."  On  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre  at  Drqry  Lfine,  his  comedy  of  "  The 
Jew"  was  represented ;  which  he  had  composed  with  great 
rapidity.  This  w^s  the  second  instance  of  his  coming  for- 
ward to  raise  the  character  of  that  people  from  the  un-i 
merited  contempt  and  ridicule  which  jliey  had  uniformly 
before  experienced.  In  the  preceding  season  came  out 
his  comedy  of  **  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  which  was 
closely  followed  by  <*  First  Love,  a  Comedy." 

In  1796  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  his  *^  Days  of  Yore, 
a  Drama."  In  1797,  at  Drury  Lane,  **  The  last  of  the 
Family,  a  Comedy."  Five  .other  comedies  were  also  suc- 
cessively produced  by  him.  *^  False  Impressions,"  at  Co- 
vent  Garden;  "The  Word  for  Nature;"  "The  Depen- 
dant;"  "  The  Eccentric  Lov^r;"  and  ^<  The  Sailor's  Daugh- 
^r,"  at  Drury  Lane. 

He  made  annual  visits  to  Mrs.  Bludworth^s  at  Holt  nefit- 
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Winchester;  where,  being  absent  from  his  books^  he 
amused  himself  with  poetical  trifles  on  various  subjects, 
some  of  which  he  has  preserved  in  his  Memoirs ;  as  well  as 
many  other  pieces  written  on  other  occasions.  In  1806  he 
brought  out  his  *^  Hint  to  Husbands,  a  Comedy,^'  at  Co« 
vent  Garden,  which  was  performed  for  five  nights  only. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  **  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,*^ 
4to,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  Supplement,  of  which 
we  have  availed  ourselves  in  this  sketch. 

The  publications  he  was  afterwards  concerned  irt  are, 
**  The  Exodiad,'*  an  epic  poem,  written  in  conjunctioi). 
with  sir  James  Bland  Surges.  ^*  John  de  Lancaster,"  a 
novel,  in  3  vols,  and  "  Joanna  of  Montfiiucon,"  a  dramatic 
romance.  He  was  also  the  conductor  of  ^<  The  London 
Review,**  a  new  attempt,  in  which  the  reviewers  gave 
their  names,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  .  From  the  time  of 
his  secession  from  public  life,  Mr.  Cumberland  resided  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  devoting  his  time  solely  to  his  literary 
occupations.  Here  he  lost  his  wife,  the  happy  partner  of 
all  his  joys,  his  aflfectionate  consoler  in  every  sorrow.  This 
'  stroke  of  affliction  he  bore  with  the  resignation  of  a  man 
of  sense,  convinced,  as  he  says,  that  patience  is  no  mark 
of  insensibility,  nor  the  parade  of  lamentation  any  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  or  permanency  of  grie£ 

During  the  alarm  of  invasion  he  headed  two  companies 
of  volunteer  infantry,  and  received  the  commission  of 
major-commandant.  So  beloved  was  he  by  his  corps,  that 
they  honoured  him  with  a  swotd  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  agreed  to  serve  undei^ 
him  without  receiving  their  customary  pay.  His  last  days 
were  spent  chiefly  in  London,  where  he  died  May  7,  181  J, 
after  a  feW  days  illness,  at  the  boose  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
Fry,  Bedford-place.  The  last  act  of  his  life  was  the  publica«f 
lion  of  a  poem  called  ^*  Retrospection,'*  a  kind  of  legacy  of 
opinions  concerning  the  "  men  and  things"  more  fully 
handled  in  his  Memoirs.  In  appreciating  the  personal 
character  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  reader  may  be  very 
safely  directed  to  these  <*  Memoirs,'*  where  th^  disguise  of 
self-esteem  is  too  thin  to  hide  what  is  attempted  to  be 
hidden.  It  was  Mr.  Cumberland's  misfortune  to  be  bred  i^ 
courtier,  and  never  to  have  attained  his  degrees  in  that 
school.  In  a  subordinate  station,  the  duties  of  which  were 
technical  and  formal,  he  performed  them  like  others,  but 
was  pepuli^l^  unfortunate  in  venturing  to  ac^  the  nunister, 
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Mr.  Cumberland  baviog  associated  with  almost  all  tbe 
eminent  literary  characters  of  his  day,  bus  introduced  many 
striking  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  tbem  in  his  ^^  Memoirs.'' 
In  company  bis  aim  was  to  please  by  retailing  these,  and 
in  the  art  of  pleasing  in  conversation  few  men  have  been 
more  successful^  and  few  would  have  been  more  praise- 
worthy, bad  he  been  more  sincere  in  his  compliments  to 
tbose  who  were  present,  or  less  bitter  in.  his  sarcasms  on 
them  after  they  had  taken  their  leave.  *  By  this,  however, 
although  it  occasionally  administered  to  mirth,  he  lost  more 
than  he  gained  ;  and  his  address,  polite,  studied,  and 
couruer*like,  soon  became  depreciated  beyond  ail  recovery. 

As  a  writer^  the  number  of  his  works  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  circumstance;  but  many  of  them,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, were  hastily  written,  and  produced  to  better 
bis  income  at  a  time  when  a  succession  of  statesmen  had 
agreed  to  forget  that  such  a  man  ever  held  a' public  station. 
Whatever  else  he  wrote,  the  drama  was  his  favourite  pur- 
suit, from  which  he  could  seldom  endure  a  long  interrupt 
tion  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  created  in  his  mind  a  ready 
play  of  imagination  which  unfitted  him  for  the  serious  con-  * 
eerns  of  real  life  and  business.  As  a  poet,  he  cannot  rank 
very  high ;  elegant  versification  and  sentiment,  houever, 
throw  a  charm  over  some  of  his  poetical  works  which  has 
ensured  them  a  considerable  share  of  popularity.  His 
^VObserver,"  uow  that  he  bas  acknowledged  how  much  b« 
jtOQk  from  Bentley's  MSS.  no  longer  supports  bis  character 
as  a  Greek  critic.  First  or  last,  the  drama  was  his  pecu- 
liar provioce :  it  was  in  that  he  endeavoured  to  excel,  and 
in  that,  we  think,  he  has  attained  the  excellence  that  will 
b^  most  permanent.  ^ 

CUMING,  or  COMYN€  (Sir  Alexander),  bart.  a  man 
of  considerable  talents,  unhappily,  in  some  respects,  mis- 
applied, was  the  son  of  Alexander  Cuming  of  Coulter, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1695,  and  was  bom  probably 
about  tbe  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  appears  by  his 
Journal,  which  wa»  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Isaac 
Reed,  esq.  that  he  was  bred  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  but 
i¥as  induced  to  quit  that  profession  in  consequence  of  a 
pension  of  300/.  per  amum  being  assigned  bim  .by  govi^rn- 
inent,  either,^  as  he  intimates,  for  services  done  by  his 
family,  or  expected  from  himself     This  pension  was  with- 

I  Memoirs^  Ace 
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drawn  in  1721,  at  the  instance,  according  to  hit  account, 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  conceived  a  piqud  against 
bis  lather,  for  oppoung  him  in  parUameot.     It  is  more 
probable,    however,   that  he  was  found  too    visionary  a 
schemer  to  fulfil  what  was  expected  from  him.     In  1729 
he  was  induced,  by  a  dream  of  lady  Cuming's,  tD  under* 
take  a  voyage  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Cherokee  natipns.     He  left  England  on  Sept.  13,  and  af* 
rived  at  Chariestown  Dec.  5.     On  March  1 1  followiug,  he 
set  out  for  the  Indians  country ;  and  on  April  3,  1730,  be 
was  crowned  commander,  and  chief  ruler  of  the  Cherokee 
nations  in  a  general  meeting  of  chiefs  at  Neqaisee  among 
the  mountains  ;  he  returned  to  Charlestown  April  13,  wim 
six  Indian  chiefis,  and  on  June  5,  arrived  at  Dov^r.     On 
the  18th  he  pt^sented  the  chiefs  to  George  II.  at  Windsor, 
where  he  laid  his  crown  at  his  majesty^s  feet :  the  cbiefii 
also  did  homage,  laying  four  scalps  at  the  king^s  feet,  to 
show  that  they  were  an  overmatch  for  their  enemies,  and 
five  eagles'  tails  as  emblems  of  victory.    These  circum« 
stances  are  confirmed  by  the  newspapers  of  that  time» 
which  are  full  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Cherokees  whilst 
in  England,  and  speak  of  them  as  brought  over  by  sir 
Alexander  Cuming.    Their  portraits  were  engraved  on  a 
single  sheet.     Sir  Alexander  says  in  his  Journal,  that  whilst 
he  was  in  America  in   1729,   he  found  such  injudicious 
notions  of  liberty  prevail,  as  were  inconsistent  with'  auy 
kind  of  government,  particularly  with  their  depeixicince  on 
the  British  nation.  /  This  suggested  to  htm  the  idea  of 
establishing  banks  in  each  of  the  provinces  dependent  on 
the  British  excheq^ier,  and  accountable  to  the  British  par* 
liament,  bs  the  only  means  of  securing  the  dependency  of 
the  colonies.     But  it  was  not  till  1748  (as  it  4>pear8)  chat 
be  laid  his  plans  before  the  minister  (the  right  hon.  Henry 
Pelham)  who  treated  him  as  a  visionary  enthusiast,  which 
his  journal  indeed  most  clearly  indicates  him  to  have  beeiu 
He  connected  this  scheme  with  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
for  which  he  supposed  the  time  appointed  to  be  arrived^ 
and  that  he  himself  was  alluded  to  in  various  passages  of 
Scripture  as  their  deliverer.     He  was  not,  like  a  late  en- 
thusiast, to  conduct  them  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  proposed 
to  take  them  to  the  Cherokee  mountains :  wild  as  his  pro* 
jects  were,  some  of  the  most  learned  Jews  (amonj;  whom 
was  Isaac  Netto,  formerly  grand  rabbi  of  the  Portuguese 
synagogue)  seem  to  have  given  him  several  patient  bear- 
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ings  upon  the  subject.  When  the  minister  refused  to  lis^ 
ten  to  his  schemes,  he  proposed  to  open  a  subscription 
himself  for  500,000/.  to  establish  provincial  banks  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  settle  300,000  Jewish  families  among  the  Che- 
rokee mountains.  From  one  wild  project  he  proceeded  to 
another;  and  being  already  desperately  involved  in  debt, 
be  turned  his  thoughts  to  alghemy,  and  began  to  try  expe- 
riments on  the  transmutation  of  metal.  He  was  supported 
principally  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends :  till  at 
length,  in  1766,  archbishop  Seeker  appointed  him  one  of 
the  pensioners  in  the  Charter-house,  where  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age  in  August  1775,  and  was  buried  at  East. 
Barnet,  where  lady  Cuming  had  been  buried  in  1743.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  and  to  have  pos- 
sessed talents,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  under  a  wrong 
bias,  might  have  been  beneficial  to  himself  and  useful  to 
bis  country.  His  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  title,  be« 
came  deranged  in  his  intellects,  aiid  died  some  years  ago, 
in  a  state  of  indigence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red-lion- 
street,  Whitecbapel.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  army : 
the  title  became  extinct  at  his  death. ' 

CUMING  (William),  born  Sept.  30,  1714,  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  James  Cuming,  an  eminent  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh. After  a  suitable  education  in  the  high-school  of 
that  city,  and  under  the  particular  tuition  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Muir,  formerly  professor  of  philosophy  at  Aberdeen,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic  ifour  years  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  became  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  eminent  students  in  that  science.  In  1735  he 
spent  nine  mpnths  at  Paris,  iipjiroving  himself  in  anatomy 
and  the  French  language :  and  he  passed  some  t'mie  at 
Lejrden  the  following  year;  but  returned  immediately 
before  the  death  of  his  father^.    In  1738  he  quitted  Edin- 

•  An  elegant  ode,  addressed  to  lilm  wrecked  nn  a  rock  about  ttro  miles  east 

on  his  going  to  France,  Aug.  3\,  lTb.7,  of  the  island  of  North  Ronahha,  tha 

by  Mr.  S.  Bojrte,  it  printed  in  Nichols's  northernmost  of  the  Orkney  ittlaadx. 

Miscellany  Poems,    vol.  VI.   p.  342;  Nor.  IS,   |740.     Iminediattrly  ou  the 

and  in  the  same  volnme,  p.  3$b,  is  the  ship's  striking,  Mr.  Cuming  went  off 

*'  Vision  of  Patience,"  «n  allegorical  in  the  barge,  accompanied  by  the  surw 

poem,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr,  geon,  and  six  of  the  boldest  sea  men, 

Alexander  Cuming,  a  young  gentle-  in  order  to  discover  what  the  island 

man  unfortunately  lost  in  the  northern  was,  but  were  never  more  beard  of. 

ocean,  on  his  return  from  China,  1740.  Tbirty-one  of  the  sailors  were  saved 

He  was  elder  brother  of  the  doctor,  ^ut  of  one  hundred^  the  chip's  coinple- 

and  first  supercargo  of  the  Suecia,   a  ment. 
Swedish    East  India  ship,  whieh  was 

'  for  this  article  ve  are  entirely  indebted  to  Lysons*8  Environs,  vol.  IV* 
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burgh  for  London ;  and  while  his  friends  were  meditating 
a  settlement  for  him  at  Lynne  in  the  room  of  the  late  sir 
William  Browne,  his  friend  Dr.  Fothergill  found  out  a 
more  promising  situation  at  Dorchester  *,  where  he  re-* 
mained  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  the  most  pressing  in-* 
▼itations  from  Dr.  Fothergill  to  succeed  Dr.  Russel  in  Lon« 
don.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years  after  his  establishment  at 
Dorchester,  he  came  to  be  employed  in  many,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  with  an  exception  of  three  or  four  at  most,  in 
all  the  families  of  distinction  within  the  county,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  adjacent  ones.  At  length  his  chaste  man- 
ners, bis  lea^iing,  and  his  probity,  as  they  were  more  ge- 
nerally known,  rendered  him  not  oiily  the  physician,  but 
tbe  confidential  friend  of  some  of  the  best  families  into 
which  he  was  introduced.  His  warm  and  friendly  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  late  Mr.  Hutchins,  author  of 
the  History  of  Dorset,  in  advancing  the  publication  of  that 
well  written  and  well  arranged  work,  cannot  better  be  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  grateful  language  of  its  author :  **  pne 
of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  my  acknowledgments  are  emi- 
nently due,  permitted  part  of  that  time  which  is  so  bene* 
ficially  employed  to  far  better  purposes,,  and  is  so  precious  « 
to  a  gentleman  of  his  extensive  practice,  to  be  diverted  to 
the  work  in  hand  ;  tbe  publication  of  which  he  patronised 
and  promoted  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity :  nor  did  his 
success  fall  short  of  bis  zeal.  Without  his  friendly  assist- 
ance my  papers  might  yet  have  remained  undelivered  to 
the  press ;  or,  if  they  had  been  committed  to  the  public,  would 
have  wanted  several  advantages  and  embellishments  with 
which  they  now  appear."  The  doctor  bequeathed  his  inter- 
leaved copy  of  this  work  to  M  r.Gougb,  bis  friend  and  coadj  utor 
in  its  publication.  In  1752'he  received  a  diploma  fcomlkhe 
university  of  Edinburgh ;  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  feU 
low  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians  there,  of  which  he 
died  senior  fellow.  He  was  elected  in  1769  fellow  of  the 
society  of  antiquaries  of  London ;  and  in  1781  of  that  of 
Scotland.  The  tenderness  of  his  eyes  was,  through  life, 
the  greatest  misfortune  he  had  to  struggle  with  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  many  obstacles  which  the  complaints  in  those 
organs  have  occasioned  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  ft  is 
wonderful  how  he  attained  the  degree  of  erudition  which 
he  was  well  known  to  possess.  In  his  retreat  from  the 
more  busy  pursuits  of  this  world,  the  surviving  companions 
•f  his  youth  continued  the  friends  abd  correspondents  of 
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his  adranced  years  ;  and  be  enjoyed  to  tbe  last  the  sihga* 
ktr  satisfaction  of  being  visited  by  the  most  respectable 
persoQs  in  the  coanty  for  probity,  rank,  and  fortune.  We 
cannot  but  r^ret  diat  the  doctor,  who  has  been  the  means 
of  ^so  many  valuable  p^rforroanoes  being  laid  before  the 
piibiic,  and  some  of  them  improved  by  his  pen,  had  not 
kimselif  stood  forth,  to  give  that  information  for  which  he 
was  so  well  qualified,  both  in  point  of  classical  learning 
and  elegant  composition.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the  74tb 
year  of  his  age,  March  25,  17^8.^ 

CUNjEUS  (Peter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profes* 

•  sor  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Flushing,  in 
Zealand,  1586.  He  was  sent  to  Leyden  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  Cbaldaic,  and  Syriac  Janguages,  under 
DrnsiuB ;  and,  with  his  assistance,  gained  a  deep  know- 
ledge  in  tbe  Jewish  antiquities.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  was  in  England,  whither  he  had  attended  Ambrose 
Begemortes,  his  kinsman ;  and  during  his  stay  here,  he, 
in  one  summer,  accurately  read  over  Homer,  and  most  of 
tbe  Greek  poets,     it  appears  that  hcf  was  at  first  designed 

•  for  divinity,  by  his  maintaining  theologioil  theses  under 
Aminius  in  1605;  but  religious  disputes  running  high  at 
that  time,  be  conceived  a  disgust  to  it,  and  applied  him- 
self  to  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
LL.  D.  at  Leyden  in  1611,  at  which  time  be  was  chosen 
professor  of  eloquence.  He  was  afterwards  made  professor 
of  politics;  and  in  1615  of  civil  law,  which  employment 
ke  held  to  bis  death,  which  happened  in  1638.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  ingenious  and  learned  works  ;  and  his 
iittle  book,  ^  Derepublicft  Hebrseorum,"  which  is  still  held 
•a  iagfa  esteem,  was  made  a  text-book  by  the  most  cele- 
brated professors.  Nicoiai,  Goree,  and  Basnage  have  all 
fiubliahed  editions  of  it  with  notes  and  comments.  His 
**  Satyisa  Menippa^a  in  sui  sa&culi  homines  inepte  eruditos" 
ivas  printed  at  Lejxlen  in  1632,  and  as  much  admired  for 
its  witas  learoing.     He  likewise  published  remarks  upon 

1  From  Memoirs  of  bis  Life,  «l  the  end  of  tbe  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Lettsom's 
Life.df  Dr.  Kotbergin,  1786,  8vo.  The  Shert^orn  Mercury  of  March  31  records 
Us  de^,  wiUi  this  iKWOuritble  tesUmony  :  **  He  wss  a  phjrsioiui  •f  leamiog, 
sti^ot  intffritf ,  and  great  hmnamty :  possessed  of  a  hapf)y  turn  for  inquiry  and 
observation ;  devoted  from  an  early  age  to  tbe  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  The  death  of  this'  excellent  man  is  a  misfortune  to  his  friends 
and  n«ifh^nrs  more  ioMBediately,  id  tbe  laoultv  in  foneral,  and  to  all  man-' 
kind." 
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Noniuses  *^  Dionytfitea,^'  and  some  inaQguration  and  other 
speeches ;  with  a  translation  of  Julianas  Csesars.     He  was 
a  mart  of  grreat  parts  and  learning ;  and  we  find  Vossiusi 
Casaubon,  and  other  great  men,  speaking  of  him  in  tbt 
highest  terms  of  applause,  and  paying  the  profoundest  de* 
ference  to  his  judgment,     ScaKger  says,  that  be  was  es« 
tremely  learned,  but  of  a  melancholy  humour.     Burman 
published.a  volume  of  his  ^*  Epistolee,^'  which  contain  lite^ 
rary  information  and  remarks,  Leyden,  1725,  8vo. ' 
^  CUNITIA,  or  CUNITZ  (Maria),  a  lady  of  great  ge- 
nlus  and  learning,  was  born  in  Silesia  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  became  celebrated  for  her 
extensive  knowledge  in  many  branches  of  learning,  parti* 
cularly  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,   upon   which  she 
.wrote  several  ingenious  treatises;  one  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  "  Urania  Propitia,**  printed  in  1650,  in  Latin  and 
German,  she  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III.  eobperor  of  Ger- 
many.    In  this  work  are  contained  astronomical  tables,  of 
great  ease  and  accuracy,  founded  upon  Kepler^s  hypothec 
sis.     She  learned  languages  with  amazing  facility ;   and 
understood  Polish,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.     With  equal  ease  she  acquireci  a  knowledge 
of  the  .sciences :  history,  physic,  poetry,  painting,  music 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  were  familiar  to  her ;  and  yet 
*  these  were  no  more  than  her  amusement.     Her  favourite 
study  was  the  mathematics,  and  especially  astronomy,  to 
which  she  principally  applied,  and  was  not  without  reason 
ranked  among  the  most  able  astronomers  of  her  time.     She 
married  Elias  de  Lewin,  M.  D.  also  an  astrqpomer;  smd 
they  carried  on  their  favourite  studies  for  some  time  with 
equal  reputation  and  success,  until  the  war  penetrated  into 
Silesia,    and  obliged  them    to    quit    their    residence  at 
Schweinitz,  for  Poland,  which  was  then  at  peace.     Upon 
their  journey,  although  furnished  with  the  best  passports^ 
they  were  robbed  by  the  soldiers;  but,  on  their  arrival  in 
Poland,  were  welcomed  with  every  kind  attention.     Here 
•he  composed  her  astronomical  tables  above  noticed,  first 
printed  at  Oels,  and  four  years  after  at  Franeker  or  Ffanc- 
fort     Moreri  fixes  her  death  at  1664,  but  others  think  she 
was  living  in  1669,  and  then  a  widow.* 

*  Moreri. — Life  prefixed  to  Basoage't  **  Antiquitez  Judaiquea,"  Aniit  171 3.~ 
Freheri  Theatrum.— Blouni't  Centura.— Foppen  Bibl.  Belf . — Saxii  Ooomast. 

*  BiM.  Oermaniiiue,  rol.  III.— Mareri.^Martin*i  LiretoSikt  Philosophers. 
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CUNNINGHAM  (Alexander),  an  historian,  was  boffl 
in  Scotland,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell's  usurpation,  in  1654 ; 
his  father  was  minister  at  Ettrick,  in  the  shire  and  presby-^ ' 
tery  of  Selkirk.  He  was  educated,  according  to  the  cus« 
torn  of  the  Scotch  gentlemen  of  those  times  who  were  of 
the  presbyteriau  sect,  in  Holland,  where  we  may  suppose 
be  imbibed  his  principles  of  government,  and  was  much 
with  the  Scotch  and  English  refugees  at  the  Hague  before 
the  revolution,  particularly  with  the  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Sunderland.  He  came  over  to  England  with  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  was  honoured  with  the  confidence  and  inti- 
macy of  many  leading  men  among  the  friends  of  king 
William  and  the  revolution.  We  find  him  employed,  at 
different  times,  in  the  character  of  a  travelling  companion 
or  tutor ;  first  to  the  earl  of  Hyndford  and  his  brother  Mr. 
William  Carmicbael,  solicitor-general  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  for  Scotland ;  secondly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  after- 
wards so  well  known  under  the  name  of  John  duke  of 
Argyle;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord  viscount  Lonsdale.  In 
1703  we  find  him  at  Hanover  with  the  celebrated  Addi- 
son, and  graciously  received  by  the  elector  and  princess 
Sophia. 

Lord  Lorne,  at  the  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Cunningham,  was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  which  the  father 
of  the  earl  of  Argyle  had  raised  for  his  majesty's  service  in 
Flanders.  Mr.  Cunningham's  connection  with  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  maintaining  an 
intimacy  as  long  as  he  lived,  together  with  the  opportuui-^ 
ties  he  enjoyed  of  learning  in  his  travels  what  may  be  called 
military  geography,  naturally  tended  to  qualify  him  for 
writing  intelligibly  on  military  affairs.  On  this  subject 
Achilles,  it  is  probable,  communicated  information  to  his 
preceptor  Chiron.  When  we  reflect  on  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  shall  the  less  wonder  that  his  accounts  of  battles 
and  sieges,  and  in  general  of  all  the  operations  of  war, 
should  be  so  copious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  conceivable 
and  satisfactory.  It  is  not  unnatural  on  this  occasion  to 
call  to  mind,  that  the  historian  Polybius,  so  justly  re- 
nowned for  bis  knowledge  of  both  civil  and  military  affairs^ 
was  tutor  to  Scipio  Africanus. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  both  when  he  trarelled  with  the  noble*> 
men  abovemcntioned,  and  on  other  occasions,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  English  ministry  in  transmitting  secret  in- 
telligence to  them  on  the  most  important  subjects.     He 
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WB8  also  on  susdiy  occasioDS  employed  by  the  genetral^  of 
the  confederate  armies  to  carry  iutelligence  and  to  make 
representations  to  the«  court  of  Britain.  In  Carstares' 
•  State  papers,  published  by  Dr.  Macormick,  principal  of 
"  the  united  college  of  St  Andrew's,  in  1774,  there  are  two 
letters  firom  our  author*  dated  Paris  the  22d  and  26th  of 
August  1701,  giving  an  account  of  his  conferences  with 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  the  French  minister,  relative  to  the 
Scotch  trade  with  France.  This  commercial  negotiation^ 
from  the  tenor  of  Cunningham's  letters  compared  with  his 
history,  appears  to  have  been  only  the  ostensible  object  of 
his  attention :  for  he  sent  an  exact  account  to  king  Wil« 
liam,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  of  the  mi<> 
litary  preparations  throughout  all  France. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sunder* 
land,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  accession  of 
George  I.  sent  him  as  British  envoy  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  where. he  resided  from  1715  to  1720.  His  cor- 
respondence, or  at  least  part  of  it  (for  secretary  Craggs 
carried  away  his  official  correspondence  from  the  publio 
office,  and  probably,  among  others,  some  of  Mr.  Cua* 
nipgfaam's  letters),  with  the  secretaries  of  state  is  preserved^ 
in  the  paper-office.  His  dispatches  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  Astle,  who  very  obligingly  commu-* 
nicated  this  information  to  the  author  of  the  critical  and 
biographical  memoirs  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  manuscript 

A  question  has,  no  doubt,  been  anticipated  by  the  reader 
of  these  memorials  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  whether  he  was  not 
the  celebrated  critic  on  Horace,  and  the  authcur  of  the  post- 
humous criticisms  in  an  edition  of  Virgil  published  by  Ha<« 
mil  ton  and  Balfour  of  Edinburgh  in  1742.  On  this  ques* 
tion,  which  is,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  interesting  .to  philo- 
logists, but  not  perhaps  so  interesting  as  it  would  have 
been  50  or  60  years  ago,  his  editor  Dr.  Thomson  has  ex- 
hausted not  a  little  reading,  inquiry,  and  probable  con- 
jecture, and  bestows  perhaps  more  consideration  on  it  than 
the  importance  of  the  question  deserves.  It  must  be  o  wned^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  circumstances  tending  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  critic  and  the  historian,  and  those  tend- 
ing to  prove  their  diversity,  are  so  many,  and  the  evidence 
for  and  against  each  s#  nicely  balanced,  that  it  becomes  a 
question  of  infinite  curiosity  on  this  account^  and  of  im- 
portance too  as  illustrating  the  uncertainty  of  both  direct 
Vol.  XI.  M 
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and  cifcooMtaiitial  crideiice. — The  historian  Alexander 
Cunniogham  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Cromwell'a 
userpation ;  was  educated  in  HoUandi  where  he  was  intU 
aiately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Scotch  and  En|^ish 
refugees  at  the  Hague,  and  particularly  with  the  earis  of 
Argyle  and  Sunderland:  be  enjoyed^  in  an  eminent  de« 
gree,  the  favour  and  familiarity  of  the  great :  he  travelled 
with  the  duke  of  Argyle :  he  was  distinguished  by  his  skill 
in  the  game  of  chess :  he  was  in  politios  a  whig ;  and  he 
lived  to  extreme  old  age.     Now  there  is  very  strong  evi- 
dence that  all  these  circumstances  bebng  to  the  life, 
and  point  to  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  editor  and  com- 
mentator  of  Horace.     It  would  seem  strange  indeed,  if 
two  Alexander  Cunninghams,  countrymen,  contemporaries, 
so  distinguished  for  erudition  and  the  familiarity  aud  favour 
of  men  of  rank  and  power,  and  the  same  men  too,  should 
have  flourished  at  the  same  sera,  in  OKxles  of  life,  in  places 
of  residence,  in  peculiarities  of  character,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances so  nearly  parallel.    And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  accumulated  coincidences,  there  are  circumstances 
too  of  xliversity  and  opposition  that  seem  incompatible  with 
their  identity ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Thomson,  after  all  his 
inquiries  concerning  the  identity  or  the  diversi^  of  the 
historian  and  the  critic,  on  tliat  subject  remains  sceptical ; 
and  from  those  curious  points  of  coincidence  and  opposi- 
tion draws  the  following  pertinent  inference :    **  If  the 
writings  of  our  author  have  increase^  the  stores  of  history, 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  by  shewing  the  uncertainty  of 
oral  tradition,  have  illustrated  its  importance." 
*    He  lived  many  years  af^er  his  return  from  Venice,  which 
be  seems  chiefly  to  h&ve  passed  in  a  studious  retirement 
In  1735  he  was  visited  in  London  by  lord  Hyndford,  at  the 
instance  of  bis  lordship's  father,  to  whom  be  had  been 
tutor ;  when  he  appeared  to  be  very  old.     It  is  probable 
that  he  lived  about  two  years  after ;  for  die  body  of  an 
Alexander  Cunningham  lies  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of 
St.  Martin's  church,  who  died  in  the  83d  year  of  bis  age, 
on  the  1 5th  day  of  May  1737  ^  and  who  was  pit>bably  the 
same  person. 

His  History  of  Great  Briuin,  from  the  revolution  ia 
1688  to  the  acoession  of  George  I.  was  published  ia 
two  vols.  4to,  in  1787.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham in  Latin,  but  was  translated  into  English  by  the  rev. 
Dr.  William  Thomson.  The  original  manuscript  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  rey.  Dr.  HoUingberry,  archdea* 
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OOB  of  Chichester,  some  of  who8^  rektions  b»d  been  -etn^ 
neoted  with  the  ao^or.  He  coaMnunicated  it  to  the  late 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  to  Dr.  Douglas,  the  late  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  both  of  whom  reoommended  the  poblicadou. 
In  a  short  prefitee  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  says:  ^*  My 
first  design  was  to  have  produced  it  in  the  original ;  bul^ 
knowing  how  few  are  sufficiently  learned  to  ubderstand^ 
and  how  many  are  indisposed  to  read  two  quarto  volumes  in 
Latin,  however  interesting  and  entertaining  the  subjeot 
may  be,  I  altered  my  purpose,  and  intended  to  have  sent 
it  into  the  world  in  a  translation.  A  nervous  fever  de- 
priving me  of  the  power,  defeated  the  sobeitie*'  Accord- 
ingly, he  afterwards  transferred  the  uaderlaking  to  Dn 
TbonmHi ;  and,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hollingbdrry  that  this 
gentleman  **  has  expressed  the  sense  of  the  author  with 
fidelity.''  The  work  was  nndoubtedly  well  deserving  of 
pufaiieation.  It  oontams  the  history  of  a  very  interesting 
period,  written  by  a  man  who  had  a  eonsideraUe  aegTee 
of  authentic  tnfbnnationi  and  hb  book  conll4ns  many  cu^ 
tioos  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  other  histories.  His 
obaraeters  are  often  drawn  with  judgmentt and  tmpartialtty : 
at  other  times  they  are  somewhat  tinctured  with  prejudi^ 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  general  Stan- 
hope and  bbhop  Burnet,  against  whom  be  appears  to  h«re 
conceived  a  strong  personal  dislike.  He  sometimes  ala» 
^dulges  himself  in  severe  sarcasms  on  the  clergy,  and  on 
the  female  sex.  But  he  was  Bftanifestly  a  very  atteaitive 
observer  of  the  transaetions  of  bis  own  time;  bis  works 
abound  in  just  politicid  remarks ;  and  the  facts  which  he 
folates  are  exhibited  with  great  perspicuity,  and  often 
with  mudk  animation.  Throughout  his  bookbe  frequentljr 
iutefsperses  some  account  of  the  literature  and  of  the  most 
emineut  persons  of  the  age  concerning  wbicfa  he  writes; 
and  he  has  also  adorned  his  work  with  many  allusioos  to 
the  classics  and  to  ancient  history.  .  ,         .   .. 

The  compilers  of  the  £nc3^1opaBdia  Britamrica  thus  coom 
dude  their  article  on  this  subject :  '*  Alexander  Cuoiniog^ 
fasm,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Grtet  Britain,  bos  beesi 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  Alextader  Cunnings 
liMi  who  published  an  edition  of  Horace  at  the  Hague,  in 
fi  vok.  ^o.  1721,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  But,  ftodi 
Abe  -best  iufomatioci  we  have  been  aUe  to  collect,  they 
were  certainly  different  persons ;  though  they  were  bo& 
of  the  same  name,  lived  at  the  same  time,  bad  l^ijfih  been 
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trsfelKng  tutors,  were  bodi  said  to  have  been  enmient  for 
tbeir  skill  at  the  game  of  chess,  and  both  lived  to  a  rery 
advanced  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  is  generally  said  to 
have  died  in  Holland,  where  be  taught  both  the  civil  and 
canon'laws,  and  where  he  had  collected  a  very  large  library, 
which  was  soid  in  that  country."  That  these  remarks  are 
just  has  been  since  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  writer, 
under  the  signature  of  Crito,  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for 
.October  1804,  who  proves  that  the  editor  of  Horace  died 
4tt  the  Hague  in  1730,  and  the  historian  at  London  in 
1737.* 

•  CUNNINGHAM  (John),  a  poet  of  considerable  repu* 
tion,  was  bom  in  1729  in  Dublin,  where  his  fother  and 
mother,  both  descendants  of  Scotch,  parents,  then  resided. 
His  father  was  a  mine  cooper,  and  becoming  enriched  by  a 
prize  in  the  lottery,  commenced  wine-merchant,  and 
failed.  The  little  education  our  author  received  was  frouji 
a  Mr.  Cbrk,  who  was  master  of  die  grammar*  school  of  the 
-city  of  Drogheda ;-  and  when  his  father's  affairs  became 
embarrassed,  he  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  wbere  he  pro^ 
dnced  many  of^  bis  lesser  poems  at  a  very  early  age.  At 
aeventefen  he  wrote  a  farce,  <  entitled  "  Love  in  a  Mist,'* 
which  was  acted  for  several  nights  at  Dublin  in  1747.  Gar« 
Tick  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  thi»  farce  for  the  fabte 
«r  plot  of  his  "Lying  Valet."  The  success  of  his  little 
dr^a  procured  him  the  freedom  of  the  theatre,  to  which 
he  became  immoderately  attached,  and  mistaking  inclina- 
tion for  ability,  commenced  actor  ifHthout  one  essential 
tjuadification  either  natural  or  aoquired,  if  we' except  a  ' 
knack  at  personating  the  nock  French  character,  in  wiiich 
iie  is  said  to-'have  been  tolerable.  His  passion  for  the 
Btage,  however,  predominated  so  strongly,  that  without 
;any  intimation  of  his' intentions,  he  left  his  £Araily  and 
embarked  for  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pnecarioua 
and  unprofitable  employment  in  various  companies  of 
4tioIlmg  comedians,  t'requent  want  made  him  at  length 
eensible  of  his  imprudence,  but  pride  prevented  bb  retuhi 
to  his  friends ;  and  the  death  of  bis  father  in  circumstances 
•of  distress,  probably  reconciled  him  to  a  way  of  life  which 
lie  could  not.  now  exchange  for  a  better.  About  the  year 
1761  , we.  find  him  apeHFormei;  at  Edinburgh^  where  he 
published  his  ^*  £legy  on  a  Pile  of  Ruins,''  which,  although 
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obviously  an  imitation  of  Gray's  Elegy,  contains  many 
passages  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  ob^^ 
tained  considerable  reputation.  During  his  theatrical  en- 
gagement at  Edinburgh,  although  insignificant  as  an  actor, 
be  was  of  some  value  to  the  manager,  by  furnishing  pro-^ 
logues  and  other  occasional  addresses,  which  were  much 
applauded. 

About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation  from  certain 
booksellers  in  London,  who  proposed  to  engage  him  ia 
such  works  of  literature  as  might  procure  him  a  more  easy 
and  honourable  employment  than  he  had  hitherto  followed. 
He  repaired  accordingly  to  the  metropolis,  but  was  disap<^ 
pointed  in  the  promised  undertaking  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  principal  person  ^concerned  in  it,  and  after  a  short 
stay,  was  glad  to  return  to  his  friends  in  the  north.  This 
was  the  only  effort  he  ever  made  to  emerge  from  the  ab-  . 
ject  situation  in  which  youthful  imprudence  had  originally 
placed  him,  and  contented  indolence  possessed  him  so  en« 
tirely,  that  he  never  made  a  second  attempt  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  he  describes  himself  in  these  terms :  <<  You  may 
remember  my  last  expedition  to  London.  I  tbink  I  may 
be  convinced  by  it,  that  I  am  not  calculated  for  the  busi- 
ness you  mention.  Though  I  scribble  (but  a  little  neither) 
to  amuse  myself,  the  moment  I  considered  it  as  my  duty,  it 
would  cease  to  be  an  amusement,  and  I  should  of  conse- 
quence be  weary  on'u  I  am  not  enterprizing ;  and  tole- 
ably  happy  in  my  present  situation.*' 

In  1762  he  published  <<The  Contemplatist,'*  but  with 
less  success  than  his  Elegy.  This  is  indeed  the  worst  of 
all  his  productions,  and  was  censured  with  much  force  of 
ridicule  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review.  It  abounds 
with  glittering  and  absurd  couceiu,  and  had  it  been  pub- 
lished now,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  satire  on  the 
maokish,  namby-pamby  stuff  which  the  author  of  the 
Baviad  and  Maeviad  baa  chastised  with  equal  justice  and 
humour.  It  may. here  be  mentioned  that  in  1765  he  pub- 
lished ^<  Fortune,  an  Apologue,*'  in  which  there  are  some 
poetical  beauties,  particularly  the  description  of  avarice^ 
but  not  much  consistency  of  plan ;  and  in  the  following 
year  collected  his  poems  into  a  volume,  which  was  ho- 
noured by  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers. 

For  some  time,  he  was  a  performer  in  Mr.  Digges's 
company  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  that  gentleman's  quitting 
Scotland,  returned  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  spot  which 
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Ind  been  hb  residence  for  nHtny  yean,  and  wbich  he  oon« 
iidered  as  his  home.  Here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns 
be  earned  a  scanty  subsistence.  Although  his  mode  of  life 
was  not  of  the  reputable  kind,  bis  blameless  and  obliging 
conduct  procured  him  many  friends,  and  in  their  society 
be  passed  bis  days  without  any  effort  to  improve  bis  situa- 
tion. Yet  in  the  verses  he  wrote  about  three  weeks  before 
be  died,  it  appears  that  he  was  not  qui(e  so  contented  as 
bis  biographer  has  represented.  A  few  months  before  that 
e^nt,  being  incapable  of  any  theatrical  exertion,  he  was  re*^ 
moved  to  the  house  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  Slack  of  Newcastle, 
who  with  great  kindness  received  him  under  his  roof,  and 
paid  every  attention  to  him  which  his  state  required.  After 
lingering  some  time  under  a  nervous  disorder,  during 
which  he  burnt  all  bis  papers,  be  died  on  the  l^th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1773,  and  was  buried  in  Sl  John's  church-yard, 
Newcastle. 

Although  Cunningham  cannot  be  admitted  to  a  very 
high  rank  among  poets,  he  may  be  allowed  to  possess  a 
considerable  share  of  genius.  His  poems  have  a  peculiar 
sweetness  and  elegance ;  his  sentiments  are  genei«lly  na-» 
tural,  and  bis  language  simple,  and  appropriate  to  bis  sub* 
ject,  except  in  some  of  his  longer  pieces,  where  he  accu- 
mulates epithets  that  appear  to  be  laboured,  and  are  some- 
times uncouth  compounds,  either  obsolete  or  unauthorissed. 
As  he  contemplated  nature  with  a  fond  and  minute  atten- 
tion, arid  had  familiarized  his  mind  to  rural  scenes  and 
images,  bis  pastorals  will  probably  continue  to  be  his  most 
favoured  efforts.  He  has  informed  us  that  Shenstone,  with 
whose  correspondence  he  was  honoured,  encouraged  him 
to  cultivate  this  species  of  poetry.  His  **  Landscape'*  is  a 
duster  of  beauties  which  every  reader  roust  feel,  but  such  as 
only  a  very  accurate  observer  of  nature  could  have  grouped 
with  equal  effect.  His  fables  are  ingenious,  and  bis  lyric 
pieces  were  at  one  time  in  very  high  estimation,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  their  successors 
on  the  stage  and  public  gardens;  and,  upon  the  wbqle, 
his  works  have  lost  little  of  the  popularity  with  which  they 
were  originally  favoured.  ^ 

CUNINGHAM  (William),  was  a  physician  in  Lon-. 
don,  who  resided  in  Coleman-street  some  years  of  hb  life. 

1  Johnson  and  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  ISIO.— The  first  acoount  of  Cua« 
ntt^ham  appeared  in  the  Loud.  Mug.  1773,  p.  49^. 
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About  1556^— 15S9  be  Ihred  at  Norwieb,  and  in  1563  he 
was  a  public  lecturer  in  surgeons^^ball^  London.  Bishop 
Butl  applauded  liiai  much  for  his  linowledge  in  astronomy 
and  physic.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  much  admired  for  his  ingenui^  in  the  art 
of  engraving  on  copper.  In  1559  he  published  his  '^  Cos- 
mographical  Glass,  conteyning  the  pleasant  principles  of 
Cosmographie,  Geographie,  Hydrographies  or  Naviga* 
tion/'  fol.  He  executed  several  of  the  cuts  in  this  book 
himself.  The  map  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Granger  thinks,  is 
curious  and  fine.  He  wrote  also  a  Commentary  on  Hip* 
pocrates,  <<  De  Aere,  Aquis  et  Regionibus,''  and  a  **  Trea- 
tise on  the  French  Disease." ' 

CUPER,  or  CUPERUS  (GiSBSaT),  a  learned  philologist 
was  born  Sept.  14,  1644,  at  Hemmem,  in  the  duchy  of 
Guelderland,    and  educated  first  at  home,   and  then  at 
Nimeguen,   where  after  attending   a  course  of  rhetoric^ 
philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  law,  and  theology,  he 
found  his  inclination  drawing  him  more  closely  to  matters 
of  taste  and  polite  literature.     With  a  view  to,  further  im^ 
provement  in  these  branches,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  put 
himself  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  the  elder 
Gronovius.     He  came  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  while  he 
was  about  to  leave  that  city  for  Itaty,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Deventer,  when  he  was  only  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year.     The  reputation  he  acquired  in  this 
office,  raised  him  to  the  magistracy,  and  be  was  employed 
by  the  states  of  Overyssel  in  various  important  transactions. 
Having  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  some  distinguished 
members  of  the  French  academy  of  inscriptions,  he  wtm 
chosen    an   honorary  member.      He  died   at   Deventeiv 
Nov.  22,  1716,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.     His 
works  are:    1.  **  Observationum  Libri  HI.'*  on  different 
Greek  and  Latin  audiors,"  Utrecht,  1670,  8vo.    2.  "  Har* 
pocrates,  et  Monumenta  antiqua  inedita,*'  Utrecht,  1676, 
1687,  and  1094,  4to.     3.  An  additional  book  or  volume  of 
observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  Deventer, 
1678,   8vo.     4.    **  Apotheosis,  vel  consecratio  Homeri,^ 
Amst.  1683,  4to.     5.  ^*  Historia  trium  Gordianum,**  De«- 
veoter,  1697,  12mo;  and  ibid.   1697,  8vo.     6.  ^^  Lettres 
de  critique,  d^histoire,  de  litterature,  &c.''  Amst;  174:^ 
4to.     He  also  wrote  a  preface  and  notes  to  the  edition  of 
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Lactantiaa  ^  de  mortibus  persecutorum,"  Abo,  16S4»  and 
Utrecht,  1 693.  His  correspoDdence  with  the  literary  mea 
of  his  age  was  very  eztensiFe,  and  many  of  bis  letters 
have  been  published  in  various  collections ;  particularly  in 
**  Celeberrimorum  virorum  epistoke,"  Wittemberg,  1716, 
8vo,  in  <^  Schelhomii  Amoeniutes,''  Leipsic,  1738,  8vo; 
in  Barman's  Sylloge ;"  in  the  **  Sylloge  nova  Epistolarum,'* 
Nuremberg,  1759,  8vo;  and  lasdy,  by  Betou,  in  his  work 
*^  De  Aris  et  Lapidibtis. Vodvis  ad  Neomagum  et  Sanctenum 
cflfosis,"  Neomag.  1783,  8vo.* 

CURCELLEU8.  See  COURCELLES. 

CURIO  (CcELius  Secundus),  of  Pi^mont,  was  bom  at 
San  Chirico,  in  1503,  of  a  noble  family,  and  cultivated 
philosophy,  and  made  several  jourfiies  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Having  abjured  the  religion  of  Rome  to. embrace 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
confined  for  several  months,  but  without  this  making  any 
impression  on  his  sentiments ;  and  he  was  nq  sooner  re« 
leased  than  he  played  a  very  bold  trick.  Haviug  access  to 
the  relics  of  the'  monastery  of  St.  Benigno,  he  executed 
the  plan  of  caiVying  away  the  holy  shrine,  and  leaving  in 
its  place  what  to  him  was  more  lioly  and  estimable,  the 
Bible,  inscribed  with  these  words,  ^^  Haec  est  area  foe- 
deris, ex  qua  vera  sciscitari  orap ula  liceat,  et  in  qua  veras 
6unt  sanctorum  reliquise.*'  As,  however,  he  was  ,aware 
the  fury  of  the  populace  would  not  permit  him  to  eseape 
with  his  life,  if  he  were  suspected,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire,  and  we  find  him  afterwards  at  Milan,  where  he 
married  in  1530,  and  began  to  preach.  Having  fixed  his 
abode  near  Casal,  he  one  day  heard  a  Dominican  de- 
claiming loudly  against  Luther,  and  charging  him  with 
criminal  acts  and  heretical  notions,  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty ;  he  asked  permission  •  to  give  an  answer  to  the  out- 
rageous preacher.  This  being  granted :  "  My  father," 
said  he  t6  the  monk,  '^  you  have  attributed  to  Luther  a 
number  of  terrible  declarations ;  but  where  does  he  say 
.  them  ?  Can  you  point  me  out  the  book  where  he  has  de«P 
livered  such  a  doctrine  ?'* — ^The  monk  replied  that  he  could 
not  immediately  shew  him  the  passage;  but  that,  if  he 
would  go  with  him  to  Turin,  he  would  point  it  out  to 
him. — *^  And  I,"  said  Curio,  <^  will  shew  you  this  moment 
^at  what  you  advance  cannot  be  true."     Th§n  pulling  oi\t 
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of  his  pocket  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  -the 
Galatians,  he  refuted  the  Dominican  with  so  much  strength 
of  argument,  that  the  crowd  fell  upon  him,   and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands. 
The  inquisition  and  the  bishop  of  Turin  being  informed  of 
this  quarrel,  Curio  was  arrested  ;  but  the  bishop,  perceiving  ' 
that  he  was  supported  by  a  considerable  party,  went  to 
Rome,  to  receive  advice  from  the  pope  in  what  maimer  he 
should  proceed.     In  the  mean  time,  Curio  was  carried  in 
irons  to  a  private  prison,  and  kept  under  a  constant  guard ; 
but,  notwithsunding  these  precautions,   found  means  to 
escape  during  the  night.     He  fled  to  Salo,  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  from  thence  to  Pavia ;  whence,  three  years 
afterwards,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Venice,  be- 
cause the  pope  had  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  se* 
nate  of  Pavia,  if  they  did  not  put  him  under  an  arrest. 
From  Venice  Curio  went  successively  to  Ferrara,  to  Lucca, 
to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  principal 
of  the  college,  and  lastly  to  Bale,  in  1547.     Here  he  be- 
came professor  of  eloquence  and  the  belles-lettres,  which 
aituatiod  he  held  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1569, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.     There  is  a  singular  work  by 
him,  entitled  <^  De  amplitudine  beati  regui  Dei,^'  Bale, 
1550,  8vo,  in  which  he  extends  that  kingdom  to  the  com- 
prehension of  a  far  greater  number  of  elect  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  divines  allow.      He  also  wrote:    1.  ^^  Opus- 
cula,"  Bale,  1544,  8vo,  scarce,  and' containing  a  disser- 
tation on  Providence,  another  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  &c.     2.  **  Letters,"  Bale,    1553,    8vo.     3.  «  Cal- 
vinus  Judaisans,'*  i^^t  ^^^*     ^*  '^^  ^^  ^^  attributed  : 
'^  Pasquillorum  toinfduo,*'   1544,  2  parts  in   1  vol.  8vo. 
What  has  led  the  critics  to  think  him  the  editor  of  thi$ 
collection,  is,  that  he  is  indeed  the  author  of  the  two  edi<r 
tions  of  *'  Pasquillus  extaticus,"  "Svo,    the  one  without 
date,  the  other  of  Geneva,  1544.    The  second  was  re-** 
printed  with  ^^  Pasquillus  tbeologaster,"   Geneva,    1667, 
12mo.    These  are  satires,  which  petulance  on  one  side, 
and  the  desire  of  suppressing  them  on  the  other,  have  oc-^ 
casioned  to  be  sought  after.    The  book-collectors  add  tQ 
these,  two  volumes,  the  works  of  a  certain  German,  named 
<<  Pasquillus  merus."     This  makes  a  third  volume,  which 
has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  former,  nor  is  either  of 
much  value.     5.  A  Latin  translation  of  Guicciardini^s  his- 
tory, 1566,  2  vols.  foL    6.  ^\  De  Bello  Melitense>  anQ<^ 
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15*5/*  8vo,  inserted  ia  MuratorL  7.  <*  Vita  et  doctrine 
Davidis  Georgii  beresiarcha;,*'  Bale,  1599,  4to.  8.  "Fo- 
rum Romanuin,*'  a  Latin  dictionary,  Bale,  1576,  3  toIs. 
fol.  9.  ^*  Historia  Francisci  Spirae,'*  8vo,  &c.  Of  a  very 
scarce  work  of  bis,  *^  Parapbrasis  in  principium  Evangelii 
8.  Jobannis,'*  but  wbicb,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  originally 
published  among  bis  <^  Opuscula,'*  an  extract  may  be  seen 
in  tbe  "  New  Memoirs  of  Literature,'*  vol.  XIIL* 

CUROPALATES.     See  8CYLITZES. 

CURRIE  (James),  M.  D.  an  eminent  j^ysician  of  Lit 
verpool,  was  born  at  Kirkpatrick-Flemming,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, on  May  31st,   1756,  where  his  father  was  tbe  es* 
tablished  minister,   but  afterwards  removed    to   that   of 
Middlebie.     He  received  the  rudiments  of  learning  at  the 
parish  school  of  his  native  place,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  the  grammar-school  of  Dumfries.     His  original  desti- 
nation was  for  a  commercial  life,  and  he  passed  some  years 
of  his  youth  in  Vii^nia,  in  a  mercantile  station.     Disliking 
this  profession,  and  unwilling  to  be  a  witness  of  the  im^- 
pending  troubles  in  the  American  colonies,  he  quitted  that 
country  in  1776,  and  in  the  following  year  commenced  a 
course  of  medical  study  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
which  occupied  him  almost  without  interruption  for  three 
years.     A  prospect  of  an  appointment  in  tbe  medical  staff 
of  the  army,  which  would  not  admit  of  the  usual  delay  of 
an  Edinburgh  graduation,  induced  him  to  take  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  p%sic  at  Glasgow.     He  arrived,  however,  in 
London,  too  late  for  the  expected  place ;  but  still  deter- 
mining to  go  abroad,  he  had  taken  his  passage  in  a  ship 
for  Jamaica,   when  a  severe  indisposition  prevented  his 
sailing,  and  entirely  changed  his  lot  in  life.     He  renounced 
his  first  intention ,  and,  after  some  consideration  respecting 
an  eligible  settlement,  he  fixed  upon  the  commercial  and 
rapidly-increasing  town  of  Liverpool, .  which  became  his 
residence  from  1781,  and  where  be  soon  rose  into  general 
esteem.     Indeed,  it  was  not  possible,  even  upon  a  casual 
l^cquaintance,  for  a  judge  of  mankind  to  fail  of  being  struck 
by  bis  manly  urbanity  of  behaviour,  by  the  elegance  and 
variety  of  his  conversation,  by  the  solid  sense  and  sagacity 
of  his  remarks,  and  by  the  tokens  of  a  feeling  heart,  which 
graced  and  dignified  the  qualities  of  his  understanding. 
No  man  was  ever  more  highly  regarded  by  bis  friends ;  no 
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physician  ever  inspired  more  confidence  and  attachment  ia 
bis  patients. 

In  1783,  Dr.  Cnrrie  made  a  very  desirable  matrimonial 
connection  with  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  William  Wallace^' 
esq.  an  Irish  merchant  in  Liverpool.  Of  this  marriage,  a 
numerous  and  amiable  family  was  the  fruit,  by  which  his 
name  prombes  to  be  worthily  perpetuated.  His  profess 
sional  employment  rapidly  increased  ;  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  infirmary,  and  took  his  station 
among  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  place  of  his  re* 
sidence. 

His  first  appearance  from  die  press  was  on  occasion  of 
the  lamented  death  of  his  intimate  *  friend  Dr. , Bell,  a 
young  physician  of  great  hopes,  settkd  at  Manchester. 
His  elegant  and  interesting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  person  wcs  published  in  1785,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Society,  of  which  they  were  both  members. 
He  was  elected  s^  member  of  the  London  Medical  Society 
in  1790,  and  communicated  to  it  a  paper  *<  On  Te- 
tanus and  Convulsive  Disorders,'*  published  in  the  third' 
volume  of  iu  memoirs.  In  1792  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  A  very  curious  and  instructive  **  Ac* 
count  of  the  remarkable  effects  pf  a  shipwreck,''  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  that  body,  was  published  in  the  Philo*^ 
sophical  Transactions  of  that  year.  Soon  after  this,  having 
with  many  other  men  of  political  study,  viewed  the  war  with 
France  consequent  to  its  great  revolutionary  struggle  with 
disapprobation,  with  respect  as  well  to  its  principles,  as  to 
its  probable  effect  on  the  happiness  of  both  countries,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet.  This  appeared  in  1793,  under  the  title 
of  ^*  A  Letter  Commercial  and  Political  addressed  to  the 
right  hon.  William  Pitt;  by  Jasper  Wilson,  esq.;"  it  soon 
attained  a  second  edition,  and  various  answers  attested  the 
degpree  of  importance  attached  to  it  in  the  public  estima-« 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  far  from  being  neglectful 
of  the  duties  of  his  profession.  To  those  who  employed 
him  he  was  abundantly  known  as  a  skilful  and  sedulous 

{>racfitioner ;  and  the  medical  papers  he  had  already  pub-^ 
ished  gave  him  reputation  among  his  brethren.  This  re-* 
putation  was  widely  extended  and  raised  to  an  eminent, 
degree  by  a  publication  which  first  appeared  in  October 
1797,  entitled  **  Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water 
Cold  and  Warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Febrile  Diseases ;  with 
observations  on  the  nature  of  Fever,  and  on  the  effects  of 
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Qptam,  alcohol,  and  inanition.**  The  practice  of  aflFusion 
of  cold  water  in  fevers,  which  is  the  leading  topic  in  thb 
work,  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  Dr.  Wright*s  narra- 
tive, in  the  London  Medical  Journal,  of  his  successful 
Jxeatment  of  a  fever  in  a  liome  ward -bound  ship  from  Ja- 
maica. Dr.  Currie  copied  and  greatly  extendied  it,  and 
investigated  the  principles  by  which  iu  use  should  be  di- 
rected and  regulated.  He  dbcovered  that  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  the  application  of  cold  was  proportionate  to 
the  existing  augmentation  of  the  animal  heat;  and  he  found 
the  thermometer  a  very  valuable  instrument  to  direct  the 
practitioner's  judgment  in  febrile  cases.  He  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  the  principal  author  of  a  practice 
which  has  already  been  attended  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  numerous  instances,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  one  of 
the  greatest  medical  improvements  in  modern  times.  The 
work,  which  contained  many  ingenious  speculations  and 
valuable  observations,  was  generally  read  and  admired.  A 
new  volume  was  added  to  it  in  1804,  consisting  of  much 
interesting  matter  on  different  topics,  especially  in  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  former  volume 
respecting  cold  affusion.  The  free  and  successful  employ- 
ment of  this  remedy  in  the  scarlatina,  was  one  of  its  most 
important  articles.  The  author  had  the  satisfaction  of  re-- 
ceiving  numerous  acknowledgments  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  his  instructions,  both  in  private  and  in  naval  and  mi- 
litary practice.  He  himself  was  so  much  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  the  methods  he  recommended,  that  a  revision  of 
the  whole  work  for  a  new  edition,  was  one  of  the  latest  la- 
bours of  his  fife. 

Dr.  Currie  might  now,  without  danger  to  his  profes- 
sional character,  indulge  his  inclination  for  the  ornamental 
Earts  of  Uterature ;  and  an  occasion  offered  in  which  he 
ad  the  happiness  of  rendering  his  taste  and  bis  benevo- 
lence equally  conspicuous.  On  a  visit  to  his  native  county, 
in  1792,  he  had  become  personally  acquainted  with  that 
rustic  son  of  genius,  Robert  Burns.  This  extraordinary, 
but  unfortunate  man,  having  at  his  death  left  his  family  iu 
great  indigence,  a  subscription  was  made  in  Scotland  for 
their  immediate  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  a  design  was 
formed,  of  publishing  an  edition  of  his  printed  works  and 
remains  for  their  emolument  Mr.  Syme,  of  Hyedale,  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Currie,  strongly  urged  him 
to  undertake  the  office  of  editor ;  and  to  this  request,  in 
which  other  friends  of  the  poet's  memory  concurred,  he^ 
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could  not  withhold  his  acquiescence^  nptwitbstandiog  his 
multiplied  engagements.  In  1800  he  published  in  4  vol^. 
8vo,  ^<  The  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  with  an  account  of 
his  Life,  and  a  criticism  on  his  Writings  :  to  which  are 
prefixed,  some  Observatious  on  the  Character  and  Conr 
dition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry.*'  These  volumes  were  a 
rich  treat  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  elegant  Uterature ; 
and  Dr.  Carrie's  part  in  them,  as  a  biographer  and  critic, 
was  greatly  admired,  as  well  for  beauty  of  style,  as  for  li- 
berality of  sentiment  and  sagacity  of  remark.  If  any  ob'- 
jection  w^  made  to  him  as  an  editor,  on  account  of  uone- 
cessary  extension  of  the  materials,  the  kind  purpose  for 
which  the  publication  was  undertaken,  pleaded  his  excuse 
with  all  who  were  capable  of  feeling  its  force. .  Its  success 
fully  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Though  /externally  of  a  vigorous  frame  of  body.  Dr.* 
Currie  had  a  pre-dispo^tion  to  those  complaints  which 
usually  shorten  life ;  and  in  1784  he  had  experienced  a 
pulmonary  attack  of  an  alarming  nature,  from  which,  he 
was  e^Uraordinarily  recovered  by  the  use  of  horae-exercise, 
as  related  by  himself  in  his  case,  inserted  in  the  second 
volunae  of  ur.  Darwin's  *^  Zoonomia.'/  He  was,  however, 
seldom  long  free  from  threioinings  of  a  return,  and  his 
health  begie^n  visibly  to  decline  in  the  <€^ly  part  of  1$64. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  took  a  journey  to  Scotland^ 
where,  among  other  sources  of  gratification,  he  had, that 
of  witnessing  the  happy  effects  of  his  kindness  on  the  fa^ 
mily  of  Burns.  His  letters  on  this  occasion  were  delight*- 
ful  displays  of  benevolei^ce  rejoicing  in  its  work.  He  re- 
turned with  some  temporaicy  amendu^ent;  but  alarming 
^ymptoqas  sqon  returned,  and  in  November  he  found  it  ne« 
cessary  to^quit  the  climate  and  business  of  Liverpool,  ^q 
spent  the  wipter  alternately  at  Clifton  and  Bath;  and' in 
the  mpnth  of  March  appeared  to  himself  in  a  state  of  con*  ' 
valescence,  which  justified  his  taking  a  house  in  Bath,  and 
commeoc^iig- the  practice  of  his  profession.  From  the 
manner  in  which  his  career  opened,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  proved  eminently  successful ;  but  the 
concluding  scene  was  hastily  approaching.  As  a  last  re* 
source,  he  went  in  August  to  Sidmouth,  where,  after ,mucb 
suffering,  which  he  bore  with  manly  fortitude  and  pious 
resignation,  he  expired  on  August  31st,  1805,  in  th^ 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  disease  was  ascertained  to  -be 
a  gpeat  enlargement  and  flacoidity  of  the  heart,  accompa* 
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nied  with  remarkable  wasting  of  the  left  hing,  bot  witfaottt 
ulceration,  tubercle,  or  abscess. 

Few  men  have  left  the  world  with  a  more  amiable  and 
estimable  character,  proved  in  every  relation  of  life,  public 
and  domestic.  In  his  professional  conduct  he  was  upright, 
liberal,  and  honourable ;  with  much  sensibility  for  bis  pa- 
tients, without  the  afiecnation  of  it ;  fair  and  candid  towards 
his  brethren  of  the  faculty ;  and  though  usually  decided 
in  his  opinion,  yet  entirely  free  from  arrogance  or  dog- 
matism. His  behaviour  was  singularly  calculated  to  con- 
vert rivals  into  friends ;  and  some  of  those  who  regard^ 
him  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  aifection,  have  been  the 
persons  who  divided  practice  with  him.  His  powers  of 
mind  were  of  the  highest  rank,  equally  fitted  for  action 
and  speculation  ;  his  morals  were  pure,  his  principles 
exalted.  His  life,  though  much  too  short  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  and  family,  was  long  enough  for  signal 
usefulness  and  for  lasting  fame.' 

CURTIS  (William),  an  eminent  botanist,  was  bom  at  " 
Alton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1746.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  his  grandfather,  an  apothecary  at 
Alton,  and  appears  to  have  first  acquired  a  particular  taste 
for  botany,  from  an  acquaintance  in  humble  life,  the  ostler 
of  an  adjoining  inn,  who  had  studied  some  of  the  popular 
Herbals.  Sokne  more  sj^stema^tic  works  falling  in  his  way 
soon  after,  instilled  into  his  apt  and  ardent  mind,  principles 
of  method,  and  of  Linnasan  philosophy,  which  neither  his 
original  preceptor,  nor  the  books  he  studied,  could  ever 
have  taught.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  Mr.  Curtis  came  to 
London,  in  order  to  finish  his  medical  education^  and  to 
seek  an  establishment  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was 
dfstined.  He  was  associated  with  a  Mr.  Talwin  of  Grace- 
church-street,  to  whose  business  he  at  length  succeeded ; 
*  bnt  not  without  having  from  time  to  time  received  many 
reproofs  and  warnings,  respecting  the  interference  of  bis 
botanical  pursuits  with  the  more  obviously  advantageous 
ones  of  his  profession.  Nor  were  these  warnings  without 
cause.  The  street- walking  duties  of  a  city  practitioner 
but  iUf  accorded  with  the  wild  excursions  of  a  naturalist ; 
the  apothecary  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  botanist,  and 
the  shop  exchanged  for  a  garden.  Mr.  Curtis,  therefore, 
became  a  lecturer  on  the  principles  of  natural  science,  and 
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a  demonstrator  of  practical  botany.  His  pupils  frequented 
his  garden,  studied  in  his  library,  and  followed  him  into 
the  fields  in  his  herborizing  excursions.  His  first  garden 
was  situated  at  Bermondsey;  afterwards  be  occupied  a 
more  extensive  one  at  Lambeth  Marsh,  which  he  finally 
exchanged  for  a  more  salubrious  and  commodious  spot  at 
Brompton.  This  last  garden  he  continued  to  cultivate  till 
his  death. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  very  early  led  to  combine  the  study  of 
insects  and  their  metamorphoses  with  that  of  plants,  and 
his  various  gardens  were  furnished  with  accommodations 
for  this  pursuit.  Hence  he  became  an  author ;  his  first 
publication  l>eing  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Instructions  for 
collecting  and  preserving  Insects ;  particularly  Moths  and 
Butterflies,  illustrated  with  a  copper  plate,"  printed  in  1771. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
^*  Fundamenta  Entomologist'*  of  Linnseus,  entitled  **  An 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Insects,"  many  valuable 
additions  being  subjoined  to  the  original  treatise.  These 
two  pamphlets  have  contributed  more  than  any  similar  works, 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  scientific  entomok^y  in  England, 
and  to  engraft  on  the  illiterate  illiberal  stock  of  mere  collect 
tors,  a  race  of  enlightened  and  communicativef  observers  of 
nature ;  who  no  longer  hoard  up  unique  specimens,  and  seK- 
fish  acquisitions,  but  contribute  their  discoveries  and  their 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricoiturist,  the  manu-* 
fSacturer,  or  the  physician. 

The  celebrity  which  these  publications  procured  for  their 
author,  was  soon  altogether  eclipsed  by  what  arose  from 
his  bounical  labours,  which  have  placed  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  English  writers  in  that  department  of  science* 
In  1777  appeared  the  first  number  of  his  ^^  Flora  Londs* 
iiensis,'*  containing  six  folio  plates,  with  a  page  or  more 
of  letter-press,  consisting  df  a  description  in  Latin  and 
English,  with  synonyms  of  each  plant,  and  copious  remarks 
on  its  history,  uses,  qualities,  and  the  insects  it  nourishes. 
Each  number  was  sold  at  half  a  crown  plain,  five  shillings 
coloured;  and  some  copies,  finished  with  extraordinary 
care,  were  sold  at  seven  shillings  and  six-pence.  The 
first  artist  employed  in  making  the  drawings  for  this  work^ 
was  Mr.  Kilbum,  who  used  a  camera  obscura  for  the  pur* 
pose ;  his  sketches  were  shaded  with  Indian  ink,  before 
the  colours  were  laid  on«  The  performances  of  this  artist 
have  not  been  excelled  in  any  similar  work.    When  from 
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other  engagements,  Mr.  Kilburn  was  obliged  to  reUnquish 
bis  task,  Mr.  Sowerby  was  employed,  and  maiDtaioed  undi- 
minished the  perfection  of  the  figures.    After  him,  lyir. 
Sydenham  Edwards  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Curtis,  with  no 
less  credit,  both  in  this  publication  and  the  ^'  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine" hereafter  mentioned.     Of  the  plates  of  the  <<  Flora 
Londinensb''  too  much  cannot  be  said ;  their  beauty  aud 
botanical  accuracy  are  alike  eminent,  and  it  b  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  manufactory  of  paper,  as  well  as  the  ty- 
pographical art,  were  in  so  degraded  a  state  when  this 
book  first  appeared.     For  this  its  author  cannot  be  respon- 
sible, nor  are  these  defects  of  any  moment  in  tbc  eyes  of 
learned  or  scientific  readers,  to  whom  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, independent  of  its  excellent  figures,  ranks  next  to 
Bay's   Synopsis,    in  original    merit    and  authority   upon 
English  plants.     It  maybe  added,  that  the  works  of  Curtis 
have  tended,  more  than  any  other  publications  of  their  day, 
to  give  that  tone  of  urbanity  and  liberality  to  the  science, 
which  every  subsequent  writer  of  good  character  has  ob- 
served.    Wherever   their   author  swerved  in  any  degree 
from  this  candour,  which  was  very  seldom,  and  not  per- 
haps without  provocation,  it  was  always  to  his  own  loss ; 
and  he  was  thus  led  into  some  of  the  very  few  mistakes 
that  he  has  committed. 

The  '^  Flora  Londinensis"  was  extended  to  six  fasciculi^ 
of  seventy-two  plates  each,  and  ten  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  Mr.  Curtis  undertook  a  new  publication,  the 
^*  Botanical  Magazine,"  a  work  whose  sale  has  been  ex- 
tensive beyond  all  former  example,  and  which  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  its  author.  No  book  has  more  diffused 
a  taste  for  unsophisticated  nature  and  science.  It  rewarded 
its  contriver  with  pecuniary  emolument  as  well  as  with 
merited  celebrity,  and  is  still  continued  with  unabated  utility. 
It  is  designed  to  be  a  general'  repository  of  garden  plants,^ 
whether  previously  figured  or  not  in  other  works,  but  it 
has  often  had  the  advantage  of  giving  entire  novelties  to 
the  public. 

In  1782,  Mr.  Curtis  published  a  history  of  the  brown- 
tailed  moth,  an  insect  confounded  by  Linneus  under  his 
Phalsna  Chrysorrhoea.  The  design  of  this  pamphlet  was 
to  allay  the  alarm  which  bad  been  excited  in  the  country 
round  the  metropolis,  by  an  extraordinary  abundance  of 
the  caterpillars  of  this  moth,  and  whi«b  was  so  great^  that 
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the  parish  officers  oflfered  rewards  for  collecting  these  cater<« 
.  pillars,  and  attended  in  form  to  see  them  burnt  by  bushels  at 
a  time.  It  was  one  of  those  popular  alarms  which  every  now 
,  and  then  arise  among  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  which 
vanish  before  the  first  ray  of  common  sense.  When  the 
natural  history  of  the  insect  was  inquired  into,  and  com- 
pared with  that  of  others,  no  cause  for  any  great  appre- 
hension could  be  discerned;  and  indeed  the  subsequent 
years  were  not  more  abundant  in  this  species  than  usual. 

Besides  the  above  works,  Mr.  Curtis  published  "  Prac-^ 
tlcal  Observations  on  the  British  Grasses,"  in  8vo ;  his 
truly  praise- worthy  aim  being  to  direct  the  farmer  to  a 
knowledge  and  discrimination  of  the  species  and  their  qua- 
lities. He  also  from  time  to  time  printed  catalogues  of 
his  garden.  He  was  induced,  by  the  unfortunate  alarm 
which  he  conceived  at  the  publication  of  ^^  English  Botany,'* 
an  apparently  rival  work,  to  put  forth  diminished  figures 
in  8vo,  of  his  great  Flora ;  but  these  met  with  no  appro-* 
bation  nor  success,  and  were  soon  discontinued.  His 
**  Lectures  on  Botany,'*  rendered  needlessly  expensive  by 
superfluous  coloured  plates,  have  appeared  since  his  death; 
but  for  this  publication  he  is  not  responsible.  Two  admi- 
rable entomological  papers  of  Mr.  Curtis  are  found  in  tha  ' 
.  "  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  ;'*  of  which  society 
he  was  one  of  the  original  fellows.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
account  of  the  Silpha  Grisea,  and  Curculio  Lapathi,  two 
coleopterous  insects  very  destructive  to  willows.  The 
other  paper  is  intended  to  shew  that  the  Aphides,  or  lice 
of  plants,  are  "  the  sole  cause  of  the  honey-dew,"  a  new 
theory  on  the  subject,  and  perfectly  just,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  most  common  kind  of  honey-dew.  This  paper 
was  digested  by  the  president  from  the  unfinished  materials 
of  its  author,  and  communicated  to  the  society  after  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  July,  1799,  after  he 
had  for  near  a  twelvemonth  laboured  under  a  disease  in  the 
chest,  supposed  to  be  of  a  dropsical  nature ;  but  which 
was  rather,  perhaps,  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  great  vessels  immediately  connected  with  it.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Battersea  church.  He  left  be- 
hind him  the  character  of  an  honest  friendly  man,  a  lively 
and  entertaining  companion,  and  a  good  master.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  encourage  and  assist  beginners  in  his  fa- 
vourite science,  and  always  endeavoured  to  render  that 
science  as  attractive  as  posj»ibie.  It  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Vot.  XL  N 
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that  he  was  one  of  the  first,  who,  in  spite  of  authority, 
contributed  to  remove  some  reproaches  to  which  it  was 
justly  liable,  on  the  score  of  indelicacy.  This  last  praise 
is  justly  paid  to  Mr.  Curtis  by  an  excellent  and  very  emi- 
nent friend,  who  has  eiven  the  world  a  history  of  his  life 
and  merits  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1799,  whence 
we  have  derived  many  of  the  above  particulars.* 

CURTIUS  (Cornelius),  a  native  of  Brussels,  where 
he  was  born  in  1586,  became  a  monk  of  the  Augustine 
order,  and  rose  to  honours  and  high  official  situations  among 
his  order ;  being  prefect  of  the  schools  of  Brussels  and 
Louvnine,  a  provincial  of  various  convents,  and  counsellor 
and  historiographer  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He  had 
the  character  of  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  piety,  the 
latter  carried  sometimes  to  the  minutias  of  superstition,  as 
appears  by  his  work  "  De  Clavis  Dominicis,"  of  which 
there  are  three  editions,  1622,  1632,  and  1670:  in  this 
he  gravely  discusses  whether  our  Saviour  was  fixed  to  the 
cross  with  three  nails  or  four?  and  decides  in  favour  of  the 
latter  number.  His  more  valuable  works  are:  1.  ^^  Vitas 
S.  S.  Ruperti  et  Virgilii,"  Ingolstadt,  1622.  2.  "  Epis- 
tolas  familiares,"  ibid.  1621.  3.  *' Poematum  libri  tres,** 
Ant.  1629,  12mo.  4.  <<  Amphitheatrum  amorum,  Christ 
Fonseca  auctore,  Curtio  interprete,*'  Ingolstadt,  1623, 
8vo.  5.  **  Quadragesimale^^  by  Fonseca,  translated  from 
the  Spanish  into  Latin,  Cologn.  6.  **  Vitse  quinqu^  Vir- 
ginum  Augustiniarum,*'  ibid.  1636.  7.  "  Elogia  virorum 
illustrium  Ord.  Eremit.  S.  Augustini,"  with  engraven  por- 
traits, Antwerp,  1636,  4to.  8.  **  Vita  S.  Nicolai  Tolen- 
tinatis,*^  with  the  lives  of  other  Augustines,  ibid.  1637, 
l6mo.r^  He  left  also  some  unfinished  manuscripts.  He 
died  in  Oct.  1638.* 

CURTIUS  (Michael  Conrad),  professor  of  history  and 
rhetoric  at  Marpurg,  was  bom  Aug.  18,  1724,  at  Techen- 
tin,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minister.  After  his  decease,  his  mother  mar- 
ried his  successor,  John  Frederic  Aepin ;  and  it  was  from 
him  that  her  son's  mind  received  its  first  cultivation.  He 
was  then  placed  in  the  schools  at  Parchim  and  Schwerin, 
and  in  1742  repaired  to  the  university  of  Rostock.  Having 
completed  his  academical  studies,  he  accepted  the  situa- 

>  Gent.  Maf.  vol.  LXIX.  p.  698,  635,  methodized  in  Rets*f  Cyelopadia. 
*  Foppea  Bibl.  Belf. — Moreri.-^leneQt  Bibl.  Curieu»e.^SaxU  Oaovast. 
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fion  of  priTate  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  superintendaiit 
Paul  Rehfeld,  of  Stralsund.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
minister  of  state,  baron  yon  Schwicheldr,  of  Hanover,  be« 
came  acquainted  with  him,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
^ucation  of  his  children.  That  gentleman  gave  Curtius 
many  proofs  of  the  regard  he  entertained  for  him.  Among 
other  things,  during  the  seven  years*  war,  at  a  time  when 
he  himself  was  overwhelmed  with  business,  he  once  charged 
Curtius  with  an  important  commission  to  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  then  commanded  the  allied  army.  He  likewise 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  that  excellent  minister, 
the  baron  von  MQnchhausen,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  him  by  means  of  Schwicheldt.  He  held  his  situation 
in  the  bouse  of  the  latter  till  1759,  when  he  was  appointed 
regular  professor  at  the  academy  of  Luneburg,  where  he 
taught  logic,  metaphysics,  history,  &c.  In  1767  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  poetry^  at 
Marburg,  and  about  this  time  published  his  ^*  Commenurii 
de  Senatu  Romano,  sub  imperatoHbus,  &c.''  In  1769, 
be  also  published  a  translation  of  Columella  on  agriculture^ 
with  notes. 

Ifi  1758  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  privy-coun- 
teller;  and  in  1795  became  principal  of  the  faculty  of  phi- 
losophy. He  twice  held  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  the 
university,  in  which  he  gave  universal  satisfaction.  During 
a  period  of  thirty-four,  years,  he  taught,  with  indefatigable 
diligence^  all  the  branches  of  history,  statistics,  and  geo- 
graphy; explained  the  Roman  antiquities,  the  imitative 
arts,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  rural  economy, 
&c.  and  gave  introductory  lessons  on  the  formation  of  a 
good  Latin  style.  At  the  same  time,  he  fulfilled  all  his 
other  college-duties  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  till 
the  few  last  weeks  of  his  active  life.  His  health  was  to- 
lerably good,  excepting  that  he  was  sometimes  attacked 
with  a  paralytic  affection,  and  symptoms  of  the  stone.  In 
the  spring  of  1802,  his  constitution  began  to  break ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attention  of  his  friend  and  phy- 
sician, Michaelis,  his  health  declined  rapidly.  In  the  last 
twelve  Qr  fourteen  days  of  his  life,  his  memory  was  con* 
tiderably  impaired.  He  had  been  particularly  dbtin* 
guished  by  the  strength  of  that  faculty ;  and  has  frequently 
been  known  to  write  down  in  his  lectures^  wbol^  tables. 
containing  dates  of  years,  and  other  figures,  merely  from 
jracoU^tioD,  and  without  a  s'mgle  error.    Tbi?  9\t^rmio^f 
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and  the  anxiety  he  felt  because  he  was  prevented  ftom  at^  ' 
tending  his  official  duties,  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  weak-  ' 
ened  him  more  than  his  disorder.     On  the  22d  of  August, 
IS02,  thb  venerable  man  expired,  aged  seventy-eight  years 
and  four  days. 

Curtius  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  and  various  at- 
tainments ;  and  his  career  as  an  author,  an  academical 
teacher,  and  a  man,  tended  only  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  creatures.  His  adopted  country,  Hesse,  was 
particularly  benefited  by  his  history  and  statistics  of  that 
province,  published  at  Marburg  in  1793,  and  by  numerous 
programmas  which  he  drew  up.  By  his  smaller  pieces, 
abounding  in  critical  investigations  and  new  views,  he  made 
many  an  important  accession  to  the  history  of  other  Euro- 
pean states,  and  to  literature  in  general.  His  labours 
were  long  and  meritorious ;  he  could  rejoice  over  them  at 
the  termination  of  his  career,  and  could  behold  with  plea- 
sure many  a  ilourishihg  plant  of  his  own  cultivation.  All 
bis  fellow-citizens  gave  him  the  testimony  that  he  was  a 
learned  and^rigidly  upright  man,  religious- in  the  most  ex- 
alted sense  of  the  word,  just  and  benevolent,  open  and 
undisguised.  His  calm,  peaceful,  and  tranquil  life;  his 
indefatigable  attention  to  his  duties,  without  ostentation  ; 
his  manly  spirit,  which  equally  disdaitied  artifice  and  base 
submission,  deserve  to  be  held  forth  as  patterns  for  imi- 
tation.' 

CURTIUS  (QuiNTUS),  is  the  name, -or  assumed  name, 
of  a  Latin  historian,  who  has  written  the  actions  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  ten  books ;  the  two  first  of  which  are 
indeed  not  extant,  but  yet  are  so  well  supplied  by  Frein- 
shemius,  as  to  be  thought  equal  to  the  others.  Where 
this  author  was  born,  and  when  he  lived,  are  disputed 
points  among' the  learned,  and  never  likely  to  be  settled. 
Some  have  fancied,  from  the  elegant  style  of  his  history, 
that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  near  the  Augustan  age ;  b^t 
there  are  no  explicit  testimonies  to  confirm  this  opinion  ; 
and  a  judgment  formed  upon  the  single  circumstance  of 
style  will  always  be  found  precarious.  Others  place  him 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  others  have  brbuglit  him 
doWn  so  low  as  to  Trajan's  :  Gibbon  is  inclined  to  place 
him  in  the  time  of  Gordian,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
ceottury ;  and  some  have  imagined  that  the  name  of  Quinius 
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Curtius  was  forged  by  an  Italian,  who  coiDposed  that  his- 
tory, or  romance  as  it  has  been  called,  about  three  hundred 
years  ago ;  yet  why  so  good  a  Latin  writer,  who  might  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  the  first  Latin  scholar  of  his  time, 
should  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an 
imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  was  an  admired  historian  of  the  romantic  ages.  He  is 
quoted  in  the  "  Policraticon"  of  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
died  in  the  year  1181;  and  Peter  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of 
London,  a  student  at  Paris,  about  1 150,  mentioning  the 
books  most  common  in  the  schools,  declares  that  **  he  pro- 
fited much  by  frequently  looking  into  this  author."  All 
this  is  decidedly  against  the  opinion  that  Quintus  Curtius 
is  a  forgery  of  only  three  hundred  years  old. 

Cardinal  du  Perron  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  this  his- 
torian, that  he  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty 
of  Tacitus.  This  extravagant  admiration,  however,  may 
be  somewhat  abated  by  a  view  of  what  Le  Clerc  has  written 
about  this  author,  at  the  end  of  his  book  upon  the  art  of 
of  criticism  ;  in  which  are  manifestly  shewn  several  great 
faults  in  him,  ignorance  of  astronomy  and  geography,  con- 
tradictions, erroneous  descriptions,  bad  taste  in  the  choice 
of  matter,  carelessness  in  dating  the  events,  &c.  -,  though 
perhaps,  as  Bayle  rightly  observes,  the  greatest  part  of 
those  faults  might  be  found  in  most  ancient  historians,  if 
one  would  take  the  pains,  or  had  the  opportunity,  to  cri- 
ticise them  severely.  He  has  nevertheless  many  qualities  • 
as  a  writer,  which  will  always  make  htm  admired  and  ap- 
plauded ;  and  notwithstanding  the  censures  of  some  critics^ 
this  historian  deserves  to  be  commended  for  his  sincerity, 
for  he  speaks  the  good  and  the  bad  of  his  hero,  \vithout 
the  least  prepossession  of  his  merit.  If  any  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  history,  it  is  for  being  too  highly  polished. 

There  is  a  singular  anecdote,  relating  to  this  historian^ 
preserved  of  Alphonso  king  of  Naples,  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  another  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced 
above,  inspecting  the  forgery  of  Quintus  Curtius.  This 
prince,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  labouring  under 
an  indisposition  at  Capua,  firom  which  none  of  his  physi- 
cians could  relieve  him,  every  one  strove  to  bring  him 
such  things  as  they  thought  would  divert  him  besL  An« 
toniut  Panormita  made  choice  of  books,  and  among  tb« 
rest,  the  history  of  Alexanderi  by  Quintus  Curtius.    To 
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this  the  prince  listened  very  attentivelyi  and  was  so  ex** 
tremely  pleased  with  it,  that  be  almost  entirely  recovered 
the  very  first  day  it  was  read  to  him.  Upon  which  occa* 
sion  be  could  not  help  rallying  his  physicians,  and  telling 
them,  that  whatever  they  might  think  of  their  Hippocrates 
and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus  Curtius  was  worth  a  thousand 
of  them. 

The  first  edition  of  this  author  was  printed  in  1 470.  The 
best  editions  of  more  modern  date,  are  the  Elzevir,  12mo, 
1633  and  1653  ;  Freinsheim's,  1640,  2  vols,  dvo,  and  those 
of  Rapp,  1640, 4to;  Cellarius,  1688-91-96,  12mo,  and  Sna* 
kenburg,  1724,  4to.  We  have  a  very  old  Enghsh  translation 
by  John  Brende,  dated  1561  ;  a  second  by  Codriugton, 
1670;  and  a  third  more  modern,  by  Digby,  2  vols.  12mo.' 

CUSA  (Nicholas  de),  a  cardinal,  so  called  from  Cusa, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  was  bom  in  1401.  His  parents  were 
mean  and  poor ;  and  it  was  his  own  personal  merit  which 
raised  him  to  the  height  of  dignity  he  afterwards  attained. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  particu- 
larly famous  for  his  vast  knowledge  in  law  and  divinity, 
and  a  great  natural  philosopher  and  geometrician.  Ni-^ 
cholas  V.  made  him  a  catdinal  by  the  title  of  8t  Peter  ad 
vincula,  in  1448;  and  two  years  after,  bishop  of  Brixia. 
In  1451  he  was  sent  legate  into  Germany,  to  preach  the 
crusade,  but  not  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  he  performed 
the  more  meritorious  service  of  reforming  some  monasteries 
which  be  visited,  and  of  establishing  some  new  rules  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  returned  to  Rome 
under  Calixtus  III.  and  afterwards  was  made  governor  of  it 
by  Pius  II.  during  his  absence  at  Mantua,  where  he  waa 
chief  concerter  aud  manager  of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
He  died  at  Todi»  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  sixty- 
three  years.  His  body  was  interred  at  Rome  ;  but  his 
beart,  it  is  said,  was  carried  to  a  church  belonging  to  the 
hospital  of  St  Nicholas,  which  he  had  founded  near  Cusa, 
and  where  he  collected  a  most  noble  and  ample  library  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  left  many  excellent  works 
behind  him,  which  were  printed  in  three  volumes  at  Basil, 
in  1565.  The  first  volume  contains  all  his  metaphysical 
tracts,  in  which  he  is  very  abstruse  and  profound ;  the 
second,  bis  controversial  pieces,  and  others  which  relate 

*  Gm.  Diet  in  art.  Qiuntot.— MoierL— Wartim'f  Hift.  oT  Poetiyi 
On^oMiU 
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to  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  the  thirds  bis  mathema- 
ticaly  geographical,  and  astronomical  works.  It  is  said  of 
Cusa,  that  before  be  was  made  a  cardinal,  be  had  taken 
the  freedom  to  reprehend  some  errors  and  misdemeanours 
in  the  pope^  and  there  are  some  instances  in  his  works, 
where  be  has  made  no  scruple  to  detect  and  expose  the 
lying  sophistries  and  false  traditions  of  his  church.  In  his 
piece  entitled  "  Catholic  Concord,'^  he  has  acknowledged 
the  vanity  and  groundlessness  of  that  famous  donation  of 
Constantine  the  Great  to  Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome.  He 
gained  considerable  reputation  by  his  "  Cribratio  AlcoranL'* 
The  Turks  bad  taken  Constantinople  in  1453,  which 
seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  his  writing  this  book,  by  ' 
way  of  antidote,  as  he  proposed  it,  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran,  which  were  now  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  spread 
through  the  western  parts  of  the  world.  It  appears  by  the 
dedication,  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  the  loss  of  that 
city  ;  being  inscribed  to  Pius  II.  who  did  not  enter  on 
the  papacy  till  the  Turks  had  been  about  three  years  in 
possession  of  it.  It  is  a  very  learned  and  judicious  per- 
formance.' 

CUSPINIAN  (John),  whose  Germau  name  was  Spbis- 
HAMM£R,  an  eminent  historian,  was  born  in  1473,  at 
Sweinfurt,  in  Franconia,  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
philosopher,  historian,  orator,  poet,  and  physician,  although 
his  historical  works  only  have  survived.  He  was  educated 
at  Vienna,  where  his  studies  were  con6ned  to  medicine 
and  poetry,  and  soon  became  in  high  favour  with  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  who  made  him  bis  librarian,  and  after- 
wards employed  him  in  various  important  negociations  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland,  and  for  many  years  admit* 
ted  him  to  his  presence  as  a  confid^ential  adviser,  and  placed 
bim  at  the  bead  of  the  senate  of  Vienna.  When  Cuspinian 
meditated  his  historical  writings,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
libraries  and  archives  to  be  thrown  open  to  him.  He  died, 
in  1529,  His  biographer,  Gerbelius,  describes  him  as  a 
man  of  elegant  person,  address,  and  manners;  and  his 
works  attest  his  learning  and  diligence  in  historical  research. 
In  this  branch  be  wrote  :  1.  **  l3e  Csesaribus  et  Imperato- 
ribus  Romanorum,*'  1519,  fol.;  reprinted  at  Strasbnrgh, 
1540;  'Basil,  by  Oporinus,   1561,   and  Fraucfort,    1601. 

1  Moreri  in  art.  Nidiolaf  • — Frebtt''iTi4eatniai.-^Bloant't  CcAsara.— Cave. — 
Sftiii  Onomast. 
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2.  "  Austria,  sive  Commentarius  de  rebus  Austriae  Mar- 
chionum,  Ducum,  &c."  Basil,  1553,  fol. ;  Francfort,  1601. 

3.  "  Commonefactio  ad  Leonem  X.  papam,  ad  Carolucn  V. 
imperatorem,  &c.  de  Constantinopoli  capta  a  Turcis,  &c.'* 
Leipsic,  1596,  4to.  4.  *' Commentarius  in  Sexti  RuB  li* 
bellum  de  regia,  consulari,  imperialique  dignitate,  &c/* 
Basil,  1553,  fol.  with  his  life  by  Gerbelius,  reprinted  at 
Francfort,  1601,  fol.  5.  "  De  origine  Turcorum,"  Ant- 
werp, 1541,  8vo.  6.  "  Panegyrici  variorum  Auctorum,'* 
Vienna,   1513.* 

CUTHBERT  (St.)  was  born  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  educated  under 
the  Scottish  monks  in  the  famous  abbey  of  Fcolmhill,  ce* 
lebrated  for  having  been  the  seat  of  learning  for  British 
and  Irish  monks  in  that  age.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  monks 
were  then  stimulated  by  the  fervency  of  pious  zeal  to  con- 
Tert  the  pagan  Saxons  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  for 
that  purpose  Cuthbert  with  some  others  settled  in  the 
island  of  Lindisferne,  about  four  miles  from  Berwick.  Eg« 
fred,  king  of  Northumberland,  invited  Cuthbert  to  his 
court,  where  he  converted  and  baptized  many  of  his  nobles, 
and  acquired  such  reputation,  that  he  received  episcopal 
Ordination  at  York,  as  bishop  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons. 
But  his  love  of  solitude  induced  him  to  return  to  Lindis- 
ferne, since  called  Holy-island,  where  he  founded  a  mo- 
nastery, the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  There 
be  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  the  year  686,  leaving 
behind  him  a  great  number  of  disciples.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  those  zealous  monkish  saints  who  lived  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is  certain  they  were  better 
men  than  their  successors  have  represented  them.  They 
never  pretended  to  work  miracles,  but  the  latter  monks 
have  made  them  perform  many,  even  after  their  deaths. 
There  can  remain  little  doubt  but  Cuthbert  was  interred 
in  Holy-island,  where  he  resigned  his  breath;  but  the 
monks,  ever  fertile  at  invention,  have  told  us  many  ridi- 
culous stories  concerning  him.  They  say  that  he  was  first 
buried  at  Norham,  in  Northumberland ;  but,  not  relishing 
the  damp  situation,  he  appeared  in  person  to  his  monks, 
and  desired  them  to  carry  his  bones  to  Melrose,  about 
twenty  miles  farther  up  the  Tweed.     His  request  was  com- 

1  Freberi  Theatrom.— Bloant't    Cenianu—Melchior  Adanu-^F&brit.  Bibl* 
Med.  ei  IbC  J£uu.*HSMui  OacftaaaiU 
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plied  wkh ;  but  A^elro^e  not  being  agreeable  to  him,  be 
agai^  appeared  to  his  monks,  and  desired  them  to  put  hidi 
into  a  stone  boat,  and  sail  with  him  down  the  Tweed  to 
Tilmouth,  where  he  rested  some  years.  The  stone  boat 
was  left  with  a  farmer,  who  made  it  a  tub  for  pickling  beef 
in,  which  enraged  St.  Cuthbert  so  much,  that  he  came  ia 
the  night- time  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  monks,  al- 
though almost  tired  with  carrying  the  saint  so  often,  were 
obliged  to  travel  with  him  once  more,  and  rested  at  Chea- 
ter ;  but  that  place  not  being  agreeable,  they  carried  \iita 
to  Durham,  where  his  bones  rested  in  peace  till  the  timp 
of  the  reformation,  when  the  wife  of  Dr.  Whittinghan^ 
then  dean  of  that  church,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  th^ 
psalms  ascribed  to  Sternhold  and  Hopkins>  ordered  thea|i 
to  be  taken  up  and  thrown  upon  a  dunghill.' 

CUTTS  (John  Lord),  a  brave  officer  in  king  William's 
wars,  was  a  younger  son  of  Richard  Cutts,  esq.  of  au 
ancient  and  distinguished  family,  settled  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  at  Matching  in  Esses^,  where  they  had  consider- 
able  property.  His  father  removed  to  Childerley  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to  take  possession  of  a  good  estate  given  him 
by  sir  John  Cutts,  hart,  who  died  without  issue.  Thi$. 
estate,  after  the  decease  of  an  elde^r  brother,  devolved  on 
John  ;  who  sold  it,  to  pay  incumbrances,  to  equip  himself 
as  a  soldier,  and  to  enable  himself  to  travel.  After  aa 
academical  education  at  Cambridge,  he  entered  ear(y  into 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  was 
aid-de-carap  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain  in  Hungary,  ar^d  sig- 
nalized himself  in  a  very  ext,raordinary  manner  at  the 
taking  of  Buda  by  the  imperialists  in  1686  ;  which  import 
tant  place  had  been  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Mr.  Addison,  in  a  Latin  poem,  not 
unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age,  plainly  hints  at  Mr.  Cutts*s 
distinguished  bravery  at  that  siege.  He  was  afterward^ 
colonel  of  a  regiment  in  Holland  under  the  States,  and  ac- 
companied king  William  to  England,  who  ^^  being  gra^ 
ciously  pleased  to  confer  a  mark  of  his  royal  favour  upoa 
colonel  John  Cutts,  for  his  faithful  services,  and  zealous 
affection .  to  his  royal  person  and  government,  thought  fit 
to  create  him  a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  tbe 
style  and  title  of  Baron  Cutts  of  Gowran  in  the  said  kiug- 

*  LMt  •tlition  of  this  Diet — BotVr's  Lires  of  Uie  Saints,  and  Britaiuila 
S«icuu^2daGkenzM'i  Scotek  Writen,  voU  L  p.  367« 
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dom,  December  6,  1690."  He  was  appointed  gOTernor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  April  14,  1693  ;  made  a  major-general ; 
and,  when  the  assassination-project  was  discovered,  1695-6, 
was  captain  of  the  king^s  guard.  He  was  twice  married.; 
first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Clark  of  London, 
merchant  (relict  of  John  Morley,  of  Glynd,  in  Sussex,  and 
after,  of  John  Trevor,  esq.  eldest  brother  to  the  first  lord 
Trevor).  This  lady  died  in  Feb.  1692.  His  second  wife, 
an  amiable  young  woman,  was  educated  under  the  care  of 
her  grandmother,  the  lady  Pickering,  of  Cambridgeshire. 
She  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  September  1,  1697,  and 
died  in  a  few  days  after,  aged  only  1 8  years  and  as  many 
days.  Her  character  has  been  admirably  delineated  by 
bishop  Atterbury,  in  the  dedication  to  a  sermon  he 
preached  on  occasion  of  b6r  death. 

In  1695,  and  the  three  following  parlianients,  lord  Cutts 
was  regularly  elected  one  of  the  representatives  both  for 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  for  the  borough  of  New- 
port in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  made  his  election  for  the 
former.  In  two  parliaments  which  followed  (1702  and 
1705}  be  represented  Newport.  In  1698  he  was  compli- 
mented by  Mr.  John  Hopkins,  as  one  to  whom  "  a  double 
crown  was  due,"  as  a  hero  and  as  a  poet.  In  1699,  he  is 
thus  introduced  in  a  compliment  to  king  William  on  hi& 
conquests : 

"  The  warlike  Cults  the  welcome  tidings  briugs. 
The  true  brave  servant  of  the  best  of  kmgs  -, 
Cutts,  whose  known  worth  no  herald  necSs  proclaim. 
His  wounds  and  his  own  worth  can  speak  his  fame.*' 

He  was  colonel  of  the  Coldstream,  or  second  regiment  of 
guards,  in  1701  ;  when  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his 
interest  for  a  captain's  commission  in  the  lord  Lucas's  regi- 
ment of  fusileers,  inscribed  to  him  bis  first  work,  *^  The 
Christian  Hero."  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he. 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  in  Holland. 
February  13,  1702-3,  he  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  English  forces  on  the  continent,  during  the 
absence  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  March 
23,  1704-5;  and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  justices  of 
that  kingdom,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  action,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  broke  his  heart.  He  died  at  Dublin, 
Jan.  36,  1706-7,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  29th,  in  the 
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cathedral  of  Christ-church.  He  was  a  person  of  eminent 
uatural  parts,  well  cultivated  by  study  and  conversation ; 
of  a  free*  unreserved  temper;  and  of  undaunted  bravery 
and  resolution.  As  be  was  a  servant  to  queen  Mary  when 
princess  of  Orange,  and  learned  the  trade  of  war  under  her 
consort,  he  was  early  devoted  to  them  both,  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  revolution.  He  was  an  absolute  stranger 
to  fear;  and  on  all  occasions  gave  distinguishing  proofs  of 
his  intrepidity,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Limerick  in 
1691,  at  the  memorable  attack  of  the  castle  of  Namur  in 
1695,  and  at  the  siege  of  Venlo  in  1702.  Macky  says  of 
him,  in  1703 :  ^<  He  hath  abundance  of  wit,  but  too  much 
seized  with  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  he  is  afiable,  familiar, 
and  very  brave.  Few  considerable  actions  happened  in 
this  as  well  as  the  last  war,  in  which  he  was  not,  and  hath 
been  wounded  in  all  the  actions  where  he  served ;  is  es- 
teemed to  be  a  mighty  vigilant  officer,  and  for  putting  the 
military  orders  in  execution  ;  he  is  pretty  tall,  lusty,  well- 
shaped,  and  an  agreeable  companion  ;  bath  great  revenues, 
yet  so  very  expensive,  as  always  to  be  in  debt ;  towards 
fifty  years  old.*'  Swift,  in  a  MS  note  on  the  above  pas- 
sage, with  bis  usual  laconic. cruelty,  calls  lord  Cutts, 
^  The  vainest  old  fool  alive."  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  queen  Mary  ;  and  published  in  1687,  ^*  Poetical 
Exercises,  written  upon  several  occasions,  and  dedicated 
to  her  Royal  Highness  Mary  Princess  of  Orange ;  licensed 
March  23,  1686-7,  Roger  L' Estrange."  It  contains,  be- 
sides the  dedication  signed  <^  J.  Cutts,'*  verses  to  that  prin- 
cess ;  a  poem  on  Wisdom ;  another  to  Mr.  Waller  on  his 
commending  it;  seven  more  copies  of  verses  (one  of  them 
called  **  La  Muse  Cavalier,"  which  had  been  ascribed  to 
lord  Peterborough,  and  as  such  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole 
in  the  list  of  that  nobleman's  writings),  and  eleven  songs ; 
the  whole  composing  a  very  thin  volume,  which  is  by  no 
means  so  scarce  as  Mr.  Walpole  supposes  it  to  be.  The 
author  speaks  of  having  more  pieces  by  him. ' 

CYNEAS,  originally  of  Thessaly,  the  disciple  of  De- 
mosthenes and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  equally  celebrated  as 
a  phflosopher  and  as  an  orator,  flourished  in  the  125th 
olympiad,  about  280  B.  C.  Pyrrhus  said  of  him,  <<  that 
he  had  takep  more  towns  by  his  eloquence,  than  h^  had  by 

1  Biof  .  Brit  for  which  the  life  was  originaUy  drawD  up  by  Mr*  Nichoi^  See 
alio  hit  CoUectioii  of  Poems,  and  Atterbury's  Corrwpoodeoce.— JOrford't  Royal 
and  Noble  AiiUion.— Swift'i  Woitf,  by  Miobob. 
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bis  arms/'  This  prince  sent  him  to  Rome  to  solicit  a 
peace,  which  was  nearly  granted  him,  when  Appius  Clan- 
.dius  and  FabriciuSi  who  were  not  to  moved  by  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  influenced  the  senate  to  adopt  other  measures. 
CyneaS)  being  returned  to  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  described 
Rome  to  him  as  a  temple,  the  senate  as  an  assembly  of 
kings,  and  the  Roman  people  as  a  hydra,  which  recruited 
its  vigour  as  often  as  it  was  defeated.  Pliny  cites  the  me- 
mory of  Cyneas  as  a  prodigy,  at  least  in  remembering  per* 
sons ;  for  tl;ie  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  saluted  all 
the  senators  and  knights  by  their  several  names.  He 
abridged  the  book  of  ^neas  the  tactician,  on  the  defence 
of  places,  which  Casaubon  published  with  a  Latin  version, 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  Polybius,  1609,  foHo,  and  M.  de 
Beausobre  translated  it  into  French,  with  comments,  1757, 
4to.* 

CYPRIAN  (THASCiusCiECiLius),  a  principal  father  of 
the  Christian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Africa, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  know  no- 
.thing  more  of  bi^  parents,  than  that  they  were  heathens; 
a^nd  he  himself  continued  such  till  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the  study  of  oratory  ; 
and  some  of  the  ancients,  Lactantius  in  particular,  informs 
us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  with  the  highest 
applause.  TertuUian  was  his  master  ;  and  Cyprian  was  so 
fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  seldom  a 
(lay  passed  without  his  saying  to  his  amanuensis,  *^  Da  ma-» 
gistrum,"  Give  me  my  master.  Cyprian,  however,  far 
excelled  TertuUian  as  a  writer. 

In  the  year  246  Cyprian  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace 
Christianity,  at  Carthage,  by  Cscilius,  a  priest  of  thai 
church,  whose  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took  ;  and  be- 
tween whom  there  ever  after  subsisted  so  close  a  friend-> 
lihip,  that  CsBcilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cyprian  the 
care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  also  a  married  man  him* 
self;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  a  Christian,  be  resolved 
upon  a  state  of  continence,  which  was  thought  a  high  de- 
gree of  piety,  as  being  yet  not  become  general.  This  we 
learn  from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs,  of 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  to  his  works,  but  are  not  so 
ample  in  information  as  might  have  been  expected  from^ 
one  who  knew  him  so  well.     It  was  now  incumbent  upon 
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Kkn  to  gWe  the  usual  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conver-  ' 
sion,  by  writing  against  paganism,  and  in  defence  of  Chris*  * 
tianity.     With  this  view  he  composed  his  piece  "  De  gra-  ' 
tia  Dei,  or,  concerning  the  grace  of  God,"  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Donatus.    It  is  a  work  of  the  same  nature  with" 
the  Apologetic  of  Tertuilian,  and  the  Octavius  of  Minutius 
Felix;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cypriaa  has  not  only  in* 
sisted  upon  the  same  arguments  with  those  writers^  but 
frequently  transcribed  their  words,  those  of  Minutias  Felix 
especially.     In  the  year  247,  the  year  after  his  conversion, 
be  composed  another  piece  upon  th^  subject,   entitled 
^  De  Idolorum  vanittfte,  or,  upon  the  vanity  of  idols ;"  in 
which  he  has  taken  the  same  liberties  with  Tertuilian  and 
Minutius  Felix.     His  Oxford  editor,  bishop  Fell,  endea- 
vours to  excuse  him  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism  upon 
this  occasion ;  because,  says  he,  having  the  same  points 
to  treat  as  all  the  apologists  had  before,  namely,  the  truth 
and  excellency  of  Christianity,  and  the  falsehood  and  vanity 
of  heathenism,  he  could  not  well  avoid  making  use  of  the 
same  topics. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptism, 
was  86  highly  pleasing  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ' 
ordained  him  priest  a  few  months  after,  although  it  was 
rather  irregular  to  ordain  any  person  in  his  noviciate  :  Bui  ' 
Cyprian  was  so  extraordinary  a  person,  and  ibought  capa-  ' 
ble  of  doing  such  singular  service  to  the  church,  that  it  ' 
might  seem  allowable  in  his  case  to  dispense  a  little  with 
the  form  and  discipline  of  it.     Besides  his  known  talents  as 
a  man  of  learning,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  of 
sanctity  since  his  conversion ;  having  not  only  separated 
himself  from  his  wife,  which  iit  those  days  was  thought 'an 
extraordinary  act  of  piety,  but  also  consigned' over  all  his 
goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himself  ijp  entirely  to  the 
things  of  God ;  and  oil  this  account,  when  the '  bishop  of 
Carthage  died  the  year  after,  that  is,  in  the  year  248,  none 
was  judged  so  proper. to  succeed  him  as  Cyprian.    Cyprian 
himself,  as  Pontius  tells  us',  was  extremely  against  it,  and 
kept  out  of  the  way  on  purpose  to  avoid  being  chosen;  ' 
but  the  people  insisted  upon  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  com* 
ply.     The  quiet  and  repose  which  the  Christians  had  en- 
joyed for  the  last  forty  years,  had,  it  seems,  greatly  cor- 
rupted their  manners ;  and  therefore  Cyprian's  first  care,  ' 
after  his  advancement  to  the  bishopric,  was  to  correct  dis« 
enters  and  reforiQ  abuses.     Luxury  was  prevalent  among 
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them ;  and  many  of  their  women  were  remarkable  inde- 
corous in  the  article  of  dress.  This  occasioned  him  to  draw 
up  his  piece,  **  De  habitu  virginum,  or,  concerning  the 
drees  of  young  women ;"  in  which,  betides  what  he  says 
on  that  particular  head,  be  inculcates  many  lessons  of  pao- 
desty  and  sobriety. 

In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  issue  out 
.very  severe  edicts  against  the  Christians,  which  particu-* 
larly  affected  those  living  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  250,  the  heathens,  in  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre  at  Carthage,  loudly  insisted  upon 
Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions :  a  common  method, 
as  is  well  known,  of  destroying  the  primitive  Christians. 
Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at  Carthage, 
and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  persecu- 
tion ;  which  step,  how  justifiable  soever  in  itself,  gave 
great  scandal,  and  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  public  letter  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  it  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  as  a  desertmn  of  his 
post  and  pastoral  duty.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  to  find 
Cyprian  himself,  as  well  as  his  apologist,  Pontius,  the 
writer  of  his  life,  so  solicitous  to  excuse  it ;  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  do  by  affirming,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
times,  ^*  that  he  was  commanded  to  retire  by  a  special 
revelation  from  heaven ;  and  that  his  flight  was  not  the 
effect  of  any  other  fear  but  that  of  offending  God.*'  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  father  was  a  great  pretender  to  visions. 
For  instance,  in  a  letter  to  Ceecilius,  he  declares,  **  that 
be  had  received  a  divine  admonition,  to  mix  water  with 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  in  order  to  render 
it  effectual."  In  another  to  the  clergy,  concerning  cer- 
tain priests,  who  had  restored  some  lapsed  Christians  too 
hastily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threatens  them 
to  execute  **  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  against  them,  in  a 
vision,  if  they  did  not  desist''  He  makes  the  same  threat 
to  one  Pupianus,  who  had  spoken  ill  of  him,  and  withdrawn 
himself  from  his  communion.  In  a  letter  likewise  to  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  be  tells  them,  *^  how  he  had  been 
admonished  and  directed  by  God  to  ordain  one  Numidicus 
a  priest."  Dodwdl,  in  his  ^^  Dissertationes  Cyprianicae,'* 
has  made  a  large  collection  of  these  visions  of  Cyprian, 
which  be  treats  with  more  reverence  than  they  seem  to 
deserve. 
As  soon  as  Cyprian  had  withdrawn  himself,  he  was  prok^ 
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scribedby  name,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  He  lay  con* 
Cealed,  but  not  inactive;  for  he  continued  to  write  from 
time  to  time  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  laity  such  letters  as 
their  unhappy  situation  and  occasions  required.  He  ex* 
horted  the  clergy  to  take  care  of  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  of  the  poor,  and  especially  of  those  who  suffered 
for  the  gospel ;  and  he  gave  them  particular  directions 
upon  each  of  these  heads.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be 
of  good  courage,  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  and  to  per* 
severe  against  all  the  terrors  of  persecution  even  unto 
death  ;  assuring  them,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  that  the 
present  "  afflictions,  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  would 
work  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory .^'  When  the  persecution  ceased,  either  in  251  or 
252,  Cyprian  returned  to  Carthage,  and  appeared  again 
at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  He  bad  now  much  business 
upon  his  hands,  which  was  occasioned  in  bis  absence, 
partly  by  the  persecution,  and  the  disorders  attending  it^ 
and  partly  by  divisions  which  had  arisen  among  the  Chris- 
tians. The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  was  the  case  of 
the  lapsed,  or  those  unhappy  members  of  the  church  who 
bad  not  been  able  to  stand  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution^ 
but  had  been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Christ, 
and  sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  for  the  settling  of  this,  he  im- 
mediately called  a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after, 
he  called  another  council,  to  sit  upon  the  baptism  of 
infants;  and,  in  255,  a  third,  to  debate  concerning  bap- 
tism received  from  heretics,  which  was  there  determined 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  All  these  points  had  produced 
great  disputes  and  disturbances;  and  as  to  the  last,  namely, 
heretical  baptism,  it  was  so  far  from  being  fixed  at  Car- 
thage to  tde  satisfaction  of  the  church,  that  Stephen,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world, 
afterwards  opposed  it  with  the  utmost  violence. 

These  divisions  and  tumults  among  the  Christians  raised 
a  second  persecution  against  them,  in  257,  under  the 
emperor  Valerian.  Cyprian  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  Paternus,  the  proconsul  of  Carthage,  by  whom, 
after  he  had  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  and  refused  to 
sacrifice  to  idols,  he  was  condemned  to  be  banished.  He 
was  sent  to  Curebis,  a  little  town  fifty  miles  from  Carthage, 
situated  by  the  sea,  over  against  Sicily  :  and  here  Pontius 
says  he  had  another  vision,  admonishing  him  of  his  death, 
which  was  to  happen  the  year  after.     When  he  had  con- 
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tinned  in  this  place,  where  he  was  treated  with*  kindnesf 
by  the  natives,  and  frequently  visited  by  the  Christians, 
for  eleven  months,  Gaierius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul, 
who  had  succeeded  Aspasius,  recalled  him  from  his  exile, 
and  ordered  him  publicly  to  appear  at  Carthage.  Gale^ 
rius,  however,  being  retired  to  Utica,  and  Cyprian  having 
intimation  that  he  was  to  be  carried'  thither,  the  latter 
absconded,  and,  when  soldiers  were  sent  to  apprehend 
him,  was  not  to  be  found.  Cyprian  excuses  this  conduct 
in  a  letter,  by  saying,  that  "  it  was  not  the  fear  of  death 
which  made  him  conceal  himself,  but  that  he  thought  it 
became  a  bishop  to  die  upon  the  spot,  and  in  sight  of  that 
flock  over  which  he  presided."  Accordingly;  when  the 
proconsul  returned  to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came  forth,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  guards,  who  were  commissioned 
and  ready  to  seize  him.  He  was  carried  to  the  proconsul, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  brought  again  on  the  morrow. 
Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  proconsul  put  several  ques* 
tions  to  him,  which  he  replying  to  with  unchangeable  for* 
titude,  the  former  pronounced  upon  him  the  sentence  of 
death;  to  which  the  martyr  answered,  **  God  be  praised!" 
He  was  then  led  aw^y  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he 
suffered  with  great  firmness  and  constancy;  after  he  had 
been  bishop  of  Carthage  ten  years,  and  a  Christian  not 
more  than  twelve.     He  died  Sept.  14,  258. 

The  works  of  this  father  and  confessor  have  been  often 
printed.  The  first  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of  Rigal- 
tius,  printed  at  Paris  in  1648;  afterwards  in  1666,  with 
very  great  additions.  This  edition  of  Rigaltius  was  con* 
siderably  improved  by  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford ;  at  which 
place  it  was  handsomely  printed  in  1682,  with  the  '^  An- 
nales  Cyprianici"  of  bishop  Pearson  prefixed.  Fell's  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1700;  after  which  a 
Benedictine  mbnk  published  another  edition  of  this  father 
at  Paris  in  1727.  The  works  of  Cyprian  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Marshal  in  17i7  ;  for  this  reason 
chiefly,  that  of  all  the  fathers  none  are  capable  of  being 
80  usefully  quoted,  in  supporting  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  church,  as  he.  His  letters  are  particularly 
valuable,  as  they  not  only  afford  more  particulars  of  his 
life  than  Pontius  has  given,  but  are  a  valuable  treasure  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  spirit,  taste,  discipline,  and  ha- 
bits of  the  times,  among  Christians,  are  strongly  deli- 
neated ;  nor  have  we  in  all  the  third  century  any  account 
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CYIIANO.    See  BKRQKRlAC. 

CY^II^  of  Jerusalem,  wa»  ordained  a  priost  of  that 
.church  by  Maipmus  bishop  of  Jen^jsaleip  ;  and  after  Maxi« 
xQus's  deajth^  which  happened  abom^  the  year  350^  becaoie 
l\is  succevQr  in  ihat  ^ee^  through  th^  interest  of  Acacius 
bishop  of  Ca^sarea*  and  the  hi^p3  of  his  panky.  Thia 
mi^le  the  ordiodoxy  of  Cyril  highly  sqspected,  because 
Acacius  wa«  an  Ariae.;  9X)cl  St  Jerom^e  accuae^  Cyrils  as  if 
he  was  one  too :  but  Theodore!  a^s^J?es  us,  that  he  waa 
not  ]9ia  coi;me3Qioq8,  however,  with  Acacius,  were  pre«- 
sently  broken  by  a .  violent  contest  which  aro^e  between 
then  ^ut  the  prerogatives  of  theiir  respective  sees*  The 
cpunci^  of  Ni^  had  decveed  tQ  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  the 
honour  of  pre<?edency  aiopngsi  the  biahops  of  hispEOvincOi 
without  concerning  himself  at  all  with  Uia  right  of  the 
ohuroh  of  QiBiarea^  which  wa?  metn^olitan  to  that  of  Je-» 
r^alem*  This  made  Afeximns,  aed  after  him  Cyri^  whot 
were  bisbQp*  of  JerusaJem,  t^  wmt  upon  certain  rig^ 
i|bout  coeseoraUQg  bishops,  and  asseinbUag  councils,  which 
Acacius  considered  as  an  enccoachment  upon  the  jurisdic-; 
tiona  of  hi9  lurovince.  Hence  a  dispute  ensned,  an4  Aca« 
oiiis  calling  a  synod,  contrived  to  have  CyrU  deposed^ 
tinder  the  pretc^noe  of  a  very,  great  tin  he  had  con^tted  ia 
the  time  of  a  late  Cunias^  by  exposing  to  sate  the  treasures 
^f  the  church,  and  applyieg  the  money  to  the  support  of 
the  poor.  This,  however,  might  possibly  have  been  passed 
over,  as  an  pSence  at  least  of  a  p^donahle  nattti;e,  but  foif 
pne  arcumstauce  that  i^nhAcfcily  9^tendedit;  whiqh  was^ 
Uiat  amongst  these  treasures  that  were  sold  there  was  a  rich 
^qnhroidered  robe,  which  had  been  pr^ented  to  th(^  church 
by  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  tbia  same  robe  waa  afterwarda 
seen  to  have  been  wota  by  a  common  actress  upon  the 
stage  :  which,  aa  soon  as  ^t  was  kpown,  was  consideired  as  a 
horrible  profanation  of  that  s^cced  itestment* 

Cyril,  in  the  mean  tim«,  encouraged  by  the  emperoi^ 
CoBs&antias  himself,  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  depo^ 
sition  which  Acaeins  apd  hia  council  had  passed  npon  hutty 
to  the  higbef  tribunal  of  a  more  nupserons  council ;  buj^ 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Twrsus^  where  he  was  kindly  se^ 

1  CaTe.-^D«ipm.-^LardDer.«-Mofbciiiii  bat  chiefly  M3iier*t  ficd^  Hiitsry» 
vol.  1.  369,  et  leq. 
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ceived  by  Sylvanus,  the  bishop  of  that  place,  and  suffered 
to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  and  to  preach  in  his  diocese. 
In  the  year  359  he  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Seieucia, 
where  he  was  treated  as  a  lawful  bishop,  and  had  the  rank 
of  precedency  given  him  by  several  bishops^  though  Aca- 
ctus  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it,  and  deposed  him  a  se* 
cond  time.  Under  Julian  he  was  restored  to  his  see  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  said  to  have  interposed  to  prevent  the 
attempts  that  were  made  in  that  reign  to  rebtiild  the  tem- 
ple. Lastly,  under  Theodosius,  we  find  him  firmly  esta- 
blished in  his  old  honours  and  dignities,  in  which  he  con« 
tinned  unmolested  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  386. 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous  ;  but  con- 
sist of  ^eighteen  catechetical  discourses,  and  five  mysta- 
gogic  catecbeses,  and  a  single  letter.  The  letter  is  in- 
deed a  remarkable  one^  as  well  for  its  b^ing  written  to 
Constantius,  as  for  the  subject  it  is  written  upon :  for  it 
gives  a  wonderful  account  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which 
appeared  in  the  heavens  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  this 
emperor,  which  was  probably  some  natural  phenomenon 
not  then  understood.  His  catecbeses  form  a  welUdigested 
abridgment  of  the  Christian  doctrine :  the  first  eighteen 
u,re  addressed  to  catechufdens,  and  the  other-  five  to  the 
newly  baptised.  The  style  is  plain  and  simple.  The  best 
editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  fol. ; 
of  Praevotius,  ibid.  1631;  of  Mi  lies,  Oxford,  1703;  and  of 
Toutt^e,  Paris,  1720.* 

.  CYRIL,  of  Alexandria,  another  celebrated  father  of  the 
church,  succeeded  his  uncle  I'beophilus  in  the  bishopric  of 
that  place  in  the  year  41 2 ;  and  as  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
had  lon^  acquired  great  authority  and  power  in  that  city, 
Cyril  took  every  opportunity  to  confirm  and  increase  it.  He 
was  no  sooner  advanced  to  diis  see,  than  he  drove  the  Nova* 
tians  out  of  the  city  ;  and,  as  Dupin  says,  stripped  Theo- 
peraptus  their  bishop  of  every  thing  he  bad.  In  the  year 
415  the  Jews  committed  some  insult  upon  the  Christians  of 
Alexandria,  which  so  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Cyril  that  he  put 
himtelf  at  the  head  of  his  people,  demolished  the  syna- 
gum«a  of  the  Jews,  drove  them  all  out  of  the  city,  and 
sa&fred  the  Chriatiajis  to  pillage  their  eflects.  This,  how- 
ever, highly  displeased  Orestes,  the  governor  of  the  town ; 

>  CaYe.— Popin. 
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wbo  began  to  be  sensible  that  the  bisbop^s  authority,  if 
not  timely  suppressed,  might  possibly  be  found  too  strong 
for  that  of  ihe  magistrate.  Upon  which  a  kind  of  war  broke 
out  between  Orestes  and  the  bishop,  and  each  had  his 
party :  the  inhabitants  were  inclined  to  be  seditious ;  many 
tumults  were  raised,  and  some  battles  fought  in  the  very 
streets  of  Alexandria.  One  day,  when  Orestes  was  abroad 
in  an  open  chariot,  he  found  himself  instantly  surrounded 
with  about  500  monks,  who  had  left  their  monasteries  to 
revenge  the  quarrel  of  their  bishop.  They  pursued  him 
fiercely,  wounded  him  with  stones,  and  had  certainly  killed 
him,  if  the  people  had  not  restrained  their  fury  till  bis 
guards  came  up  to  his  relief.  Ammonius,  one  of  these 
monks,  was  afterwards  seized  by  the  order  of  Orestes, 
and,  being  put  upon  the  rack,  died  under  the  operation. 
Cyril,  however,  had  him  immediately  canonized,  and  took 
every  public  opportunity  of  commending  his  zeal  and 
constancy.  About  the  same  time  there  was  at  Alexandria 
a  heathen  philosophess,  named  Hypatia,  whose  fame  and 
character  were  every  where  so.  celebrated,  that  people 
came  from  all  parts  to  see  and  to  consult  her.  Orestes  saw 
her  often,  which  made  the  Christians  imagine  that  it  was 
she*  who  inspired  the  governor  with  such  an  aversion  to 
their  bishop.  This  suspicion  wrought  so  strongly  upon 
some  of  their  zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day  they  seized 
upon  Hypatia  as  she  was  returning  home,  dragged  her 
violently  through  the  streets,  and  caused  the  mob  to  tear 
her  limb  from  limb.  Damascius,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Isidore  the  philosopher,  charges  Cyril  himself  with  being 
the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder. 

But  what  affords  the  most  memorable  instance  of  Cyril's 
fiei^  zeal,  is  his  quarrel  with  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Coustan** 
tinople.  Nestorius  had  urged  in  some  of  his  boniilies, 
that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  called  the  mother,  of 
God ;  and  these  homilies  coming  to  Egypt,  raised  no  small 
disturbances  among  the  monks  there.  Cyril  wrote  a  pas* 
toral  letter  to  the  monks,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  she 
was  indeed  the  mother  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
called  so.  As  soon  as  Nestorius  heai'd  of  this  letter,  he 
openly  declared  Cyril  his  enemy,  and  refused  to  have  any 
further  commerce  with  him.  Cyril  upon  this,  wrote  Nes^ 
torius  a  very  civil  letter,  without  approving  his  doctrine  i 
which  Nestorius  answered  as  civilly,  without  retracting  it. 
The  aflfair  was  laid  at  length  before  pope  Celestine }  after 

o  2 
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whiisb  Cyril,  ftap{>6rted  by  the  pontifTs  ftu^rity,  began 
to  issue  forth  anathemas  against  Nestorias  and  bis  dDctrine, 
And  the  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it  vras  necessary 
t6  convene  a  general  council  at  Ephesus,  in  order  to  put 
to  ehd  to  it :  where  some  bishops  of  the  East,  who  were 
assembled  on  the  part  of  Nestorius,  gave  Cyrif  so  warm  an 
opposition,  that  they  got  him  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  But  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty  and  re- 
stored, and  gained  a  complete  vietory  over  Nestorius,  who 
was  deposed  from  his  see  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  43 1  • 
Cyril  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  the  year  444. 
His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  often  printed. 
They  consist  of  the  commentaries  upon  the  Pentateuch^ 
called  ^Glaphyra,  &c.'*  Isaiah,  the  12  lesser  prophets, 
and  St.  John^  gospel;  17  books  on  the  adoration  and 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  composed  in  form  of  a 
dialogue;  dialogues  on  the  holy  and  consubstantial  tri<* 
nity,  and  on  the  incarnation ;  a  dkcourse  of  the  orthodox 
^idi;  homiltes,  letters^  and  apolbjgjes.  JohnAubert,  can- 
non of  Laon,  published  the  best  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
1638,  6  vols.  fbl.  which  are  bound  in  seven,  because  vol. 
Mi  consists  of  two  parts.  8t  Cyril's  style  is  diffuse  and 
Singular ;  his  writings  contain  much  subtilty,  metaphysical' 
reasoning,  and  dl  the  niceties  of  Ibgtc.  St.  Isidore,  of 
Felnsium,  accuses  him  of  acting  with  too  jnucfa  2eal  and 
keat  during  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged;  but 
the  catholic  writers  think  that  be  atoned  for  that  fault  by 
jkis  piety  and  innocent  lifS^.^ 

CYRIL  LUCAR,  a  famous  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  af- 
terwaards  of  Constantinople,  was  bom  November  12,  1572, 
io  the  island  of  Candia.  He  studied  at  Venice  and  Padua, 
and  was  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Margunius,  bishop  of  Cy- 
tbera.  Cyril  went  afterwards  into  Geitnany,  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  reformed  religion^  and  attempted  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Greece ;  but  the  Greeks  opposed  it,  and  he 
wtote  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which,  he  defended  his  prin- 
ciples. Having  been  archimandrite,  he  was  raised  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  apd,  some  time  after,  elected 
to  that  of  Constantinople,  1621 ;  but,  continumg  firm  in 
his  connections  with  the  protestants,  he  was  deposed,  and 
confined  in  the  isltod  of  Rhodes.  Some  time  after,  how- 
itver^  be  was  restored  to  his  dignity,  at  the  solicitation  of 
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the  English  ambassador ;  but  in  1638  he  was  carried  firoa 
Constantinople  and  put  to  death  near  the  Black  Sea,  by 
order  of  the  grand  signior,  in  the  most  t:ruel  manner.  He 
bad  a  mind  much  superior  to  the  slavish  condition  of  hia 
country,  and  laboured  to  prtifiote  the  interests  of  genuine 
Christianity,  amidst  much  opposition  and  danger.  He  had 
collected  a  very  excellent  library,  rich  in  Greek  MSS.  a 
specimen  of  which,  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinp% 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts  in  th6 
MTorld,  he  presented  to  king  Charles  I.  by  his  ambassador 
sir  Thomas  Roe.  The  ftite  of  his  other  M8S.  was  pecu- 
Narly  iafnented.  In  order  to  secure  them,  the  Dutch  re« 
sident  at  Constantinople  sent  them  by  a  ship  bound  for 
Holland,  which  was  wrecked  in  sight  of  land,  aod  fill  her 
cargo  lost  *  ' 

CYRILLO,  Dominic.    See  CIRILLO. 

»  Moreri.— Diet.  Hot.— Pocock'i  Works  and  Life  by  Twellf,  a^d  ••  PvHe^ 
de  Cyrilto  Lttc«rio/*  by  SmHb«  Lond.  I'M,  Bvo. 
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D*ACHERr.    SceACHERL 

.  DACIER  (Andrbw)i  a  French  critic  and  philologer, 
was  bom  of  prot^staut  parents  at  Castres  in  Upper  llin- 
guedoc  April  6,  1651,  and  began  to  be  educated  in  the 
college  there ;  but,  when  b^  a  decree  of  the  council  the 
direction  of  it  was  given,  ni  1664,  to  the  Jesuits  alone, 
his  father  sent\^im  to  the  university  of  Puyiaurens,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Baumur,  that  he  might  finish  his  clas- 
sical studies  under  Tannegpui  le  Fevre,  or  Tanaquil  Faber. 
This  eminent  scholar  was  so  pleased  with  Dacier^s  inclina- 
ilon  for  learning,  that  he  kept  him  alone  in  his  house,  after 
be  had  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  pupils  ^  and  here  he  con- 
ceived that  affection  for  le  Fevre*s  celebrated  daughter, 
which  ended  at  length  in  marriage.  On  le  Fevre*s  death 
in  1672,  Dacier  returned  to  his  fiitber;  and  after  some 
time  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a  settlement,  and  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  learned :  in 
the  former  of  these  objects  he  did  not  at  first  succeed ;  but 
on  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  he  procured  an  introduction  to 
the  duke  of  Montausier,  governor  to  the  dauphin,  who  put 
him  on  the  list  of  the  commentators  for  the  use  of  the  dau- 
phin, and  engaged  him  in  the  edition  of  Pompeius  Festus, 
and  Marcus  Verrius  Flaccus.  This  he  published  at  Paris, 
1681^  in  4to;  and  it  was  again  published  at  Amsterdam, 
1699,  in  4to,  which  edition  is  preferable  to  that  of  Paris, 
because  there  are  added  to  it  the  entire  notes  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  Anthony  Augustinus,  and 
the  new  fragments  of  Festus.  His  Horace,  with  a  French 
translation,  and  notes  critical  ahd  historical,  came  out  at 
Paris,  168],  in  10  vols.  l2mo,  and  has  often  been  printed 
since.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Amsterdam, 
1726,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  volumes  in  the 
same  size.  Another  edition  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
.8  vols.  l2mo,  to  which  were  added  the  translation  and 
notes  of  father  Sanadon,  published  at  Paris,  1728,  in  2  vols. 
4to,    Mr.  John  Masson^  a  refugee  minister  in  Cn^landi 
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•made  several  animadversions  upon  Dacter's  hotjes  od  Ho* 
racet  in  his  life  of  that  poett^  printed  at  Leyden  in  1 10$ ; 
which  occasioned  Dacier  to  publish  new  explications  upon 
the  works  of  Horace,  mth  an  answer  to  the  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Masson,  in  which  he  treats  Masson's  book  with  great 
contempt;  and,  speaking  of  verbal  criticism,  styles  it 
^^.the  last  effort  of  reflection  and  judgment,"  These  were 
afterwards  added  to  Saoadon^s  edition  of  Dacier^s  Horace. 

The  next  specimen  of  his  learning  was  in  the  edition  he 
gave  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  anagogical  contemplations 
of  St.  Anastasius,  monk  of  mount  Sinai,  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world,  now  first  published,  together  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation,  London,  1682,  4to. 

In  1683  Dacier  married  mademoiselle  leFerre;  and  in 
1685  abjured  with  his  lady  tbe  protestant  religion.     His 
marriage,  which  was  styled  <<  tbe  union  of  Greek  and  La* 
tin,''  added  considerably  to  his  felicity,  and  procured  him 
an  able  assistant  in  his  studies  and  publications.     In  1691 
he  was  assisted  by  madame  Dacier  in  a  French  translation 
of  the  moral  reflections  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
with  notes,  in  2  vols.  12mo.     In  1692  he  published  Aris- 
totle's Poetics,  translated  into  French,   with  critical  re«* 
marks,  in  4to.     This  work  was  reprinted  in   Holland  in 
'12mo;  and  some  have  considered  it  as  Dacier's  master-^ 
piece.     In  1693  he  published  a  French  translation  of  the 
Oedipus  and  Electra  of  Sophocles,  in  12mo ;  but  not  with 
the  same  success  as  the  Poetics  just  mentioned.     We  have 
already  noticed  six  publications  of  Dacier :  the  rest  shall 
now  follow  in  order ;  for  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  like 
that  of  most  others,  is  little  more  than  a  history  of  his 
works.     He  published,  7.  Plutarch's  Lives^  translated  into 
French^  with  notes,  Paris,  1694,  vol.  I.  8vo.    This  essay, 
which  contains  only  five  lives,  is  the  beginning  of  a  work, 
which  he  afterwards  finished.     8.  The  works  of  Hippo- 
crates, translated  into  French,  with  notes,  and  compared 
with  the  manuscripts  in  tbe  kiog^s  library,  Paris,   1697, 
2  vols.   12aio.     The  Journal  des  Sfavans  speaks  well  of 
this  version.     9.  The  works  of  Plato,  translated  into  French, 
with  notes,  and  the  Hfe  of  that  philosopher,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  doctrines  of >  his  philosophy,  1699, 
2  vols.   12mo.     These  are  only  some  of  Plato's  pieces. 
10.  The  life  of  Pythagoras,  his  Symbols,  and  Golden  Verses, 
the  life  of  Hierocles,  and  bis  Commentary  upon  the  Golden 
Verses,  1706,  2  vols.  12mo* 
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tit  ifiscripttonS)  ai^d  Pranofii  d^  Haf4fty,  arcbbibkot)  of  Piim, 
an  the  fVeoch  "tctAttay.    hi  1701  ft  ^eW  f^egutatidn  mt% 
'teadein  tfare  soidelny  <ff  imdrif>ri6n6)  hy  *((rhich  every  mettx^ 
4ier  wato-obltjg^  to  VKMtefitsdie  Mnfe  u^bl  #6rk  suitable  to 
iiisgiefinis  Bnd  cooriie  of  stodtes:  and,  ki  '<H>nfotinity  t6 
iim  order,  Dacier  tindertbcA  the  aboine  tnHlsliEition  6f  the 
life  of  Pythagorato,  &c.     11.  The  inttdiml  of  EtHdtetvs, 
ivith  five  ttetttises  of  Slmplickte  ^5n  imp<nrtM(t  tetibjects, 
arektiftg  to  momlity  and  reUgion,  ^rttnslat^  kitb  French, 
fwith  TKHea,  17 1 5,  3  voIb.  ISmo.    Tke  audibn  of  the  <*  £tr- 
^ope  S^vartte  of  Ilan.  17  iV  httvto^  drkicfbed  ihts  specK 
men  be  had  given  of  his  ttaiisbetta  of  Pltitafbh^is  Lives,  be 
fhrinted,  1^.  <An  hitifmx  to  rtidtti,  mA  in^i^^  it  iki  the 
Journal  des  S^vatis  bi  .the  25rii  of  June  «nd  the  l  rtb  of 
JFuly  17  I'd.     13.  Plumreh't  Lrvies  df  UlustribiiiB  ineti,  re- 
vised %  the  MSS*  andtnld!ila«^  iiito  F^ehob,  with  not^ 
liistdrkial  and  <cririeitl,  and  die  ntlppli^iii^nt  Of -thote  com- 
parisons iirbicb^ai^  lost    To  %v4ifch  ai^e  i(dded,  ^lose  beads 
wbidi  cohid  be  found,  and  a^^iierttVitfdex^^tfnai^fs  ton^ 
Girted  in  the  woris,  V^is,  17^1-,  *S  Vols,  4t6-;  AmsCdrdam, 
^72S,  d  vols.  ^vo.    Tbfb^work  Was  ireOi^V^d  With  applMse^ 
«nd  supposed  to  be  <K«H'eM<!u^ ;  y^t  not  ^,  sfiiy  the  air- 
fhors  of  the  Bibliotfa^ile¥ran$dhe,  *i&  to  mrice  ibe  %brld 
vt  once  fo^^  tte  traMlatlon  Of  Airijk)!,  (Obsolete  as  k  is* 
'Dacier  ^pumished  ioiHe  oiher  things  "df  ^li  lesscfr  Itittd,  as, 
'14.  A  Speech  made  in* th^V^encb  ao^Uitenfy,  Oh-Ms'admts- 
•sioQ.     15.  Answers,  Mrbich  -h^  biaii^,  *'4a  ^yOctOr  of  the 
<iu:iadeniy,  'to  tbe-spei^ch  of  "M.'OoUsin  in  r697,  Md  totfaiit 
of  M-  de  Botfein  1715,  both'iti^erted  ki  ^iHAt  collections  df 
the  Frenc)i  acadenyy.     16.  A  ^Kstfertbtion  ^tipon  ^<he  origiti 
of  Satire,  iqs«ned4n  thensecdnd  ^nmO^cf'the^meflkiOlrs  df 
the  academy  of  Belles  Lettr6s  in  1717.     17.  Not^s  upon 
Longiniis.    Boiiean,  an  ^the  j^Mfade  ^  'bis  ttisnl^latkin  df 
Xonginus,  styles  these  Mtes  v^i^'loiittlecl ;  Und  says,  thift 
^^  the  author  of  them  is  not  Only  %  man  of  Very  eittehsiv^ 
leatiiniiig,  and  an  e^cetletlt>crltie,  b^Hk^wise  a  gentleman 
of  singular  poiitenete ;  which  is  w  tnueih  the- more  valuable, 
as  it  seldom  attends  great  lekrOing.''    dBoileau  bias  added 
Ihem  to  bis  own   notes  upon  Loifgintts; -and' they  are 
l^rinted  in  all  the  editions  df  his  Wo^ks.     DaCilir -wrote  also 
a  commentary  upon  The^iirttus,  vrhieh  he  nientioits  in  iiis 
potes  upon  Horace,  ode  at^ix ;  And  a  ihort  treatise  upon 
religion,  containing  tfee  reasons  Which  brott|;bth?ni*  PV^r  V^ 
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the  churoh  df  1k>iiie :  Imt  tfa^se  two  ^irocks  were  never 
fnriatedL 

He  haA  a  skare  too  m  tbe  medalGc  hiM>ry  of  Lewis  XI V.^ 
end,  wbeu  it  waa  fiatshed,  was  otiosen  to  present  it  to  4iito 
majesty ;  wtio»  being  informed  of  tke  pains  which  Dacier 
liad  taken  in  k,  settled  open  him  a  pension  of  2000livres; 
and  about  the  same  lime  appoio«ed  him  keeper  of  the 
books  of  tbe  kiiig*s  closet  in  the  Loovre.     In  1713  hewai 
cnade  perpetual  secretary  of  tbe  French  academy,     ia 
1717  be  obtained  a  grant  in  reversion  of  10^000  crownk 
«pon  bis  place  of  keeper  of  the  books  of  the  king^  closet; 
find  when  this  post  was  united  to  that  *of  library 4ceeper  to 
the  kingy  in  1720,  he  was  not  only  continued  in  the  privi- 
leges'of  his  ptaoe  during  life,  but  the  reversion  of  it  was 
granted  to  hB  wife ;  a  fttvour,  of  which  there  had  never  * 
heen  an  instance  before.    8ut.:ber  death  happening  fir^ 
Irendered  this  grant,    so  honourable  to  her,    ineffectuaL 
HSreatas  Dacier^s  sprief  was  for  the  loss  of  an  helpmate  «o 
lite  himself,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  out  ano* 
tber;  and  he  had  actually  been>marriedat'a>very  advanced 
.period  >df  life,  bad  be  ndt  died  almost  suddenly  on  SepU 
13,  1720,  of  an  ulcer  in  tbe  throat,  which  be  did  not 
think  at  all  dangerous,  aince  that  very  evening  he  wato 
fMresent  at  the  aeademy.    'He  «was*  7 1  years  of  age ;  ^bort 
of  atatdre^  and  of  a  long  and  meagre  visage.     He  was  a 
great.promoter  of  virtue  and  learning ;  and  if  he  was  some- 
what partial  to  the  ancients,  tin  tbe  famous  controversy  on 
tbe  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  >and  modems,  yet 
-^is  as^rbe  pardoned  in  one  who  had  to  assiduously  studied 
their  works.     )t  would  be  less^easy  to exeusebis occasional 
tboUness'asa  critic,  and  his  intemperance  as  a  disputant 
-In  his  own  time,  however,  he  enjoyed  deserved  reputation. 
«He  chose  none  but  useful  subjects ;  devoted  his  labours  to 
wotks  only  of  impoitunce ;  and  enriched  tbe  French  Ian- 
{(uage  with  those  ftniaiiis: of  wise  antiquity,  which  are  most 
advantageous  to  the  n^orals  of  mankind.     He  could  not 
<lludie«his'0OQiM7men  dassteal,  hut  he  did  what  he  could 
po  f^ive  ^them  a  relish  for  tbe  ancienu.     This,  however, 
vJthoUgfa  an  useful  attempt  in  his  day,  has  narrowed  the 
{^oaodsof  his  fame,  and  except  in  bis  Aristotle^s  Poetics, 
•smdaeme! parts  of  bis  Homce,  modern  critics  seem  disin^ 
•pUned  to  acknowledge*  his  taste  and  critical  acumen.  ^ 

^  Gen.  Diet— Moreri. — NiceroBi  vol.  III.— Baillet  JugemeiiB.— Morh(^  Po- 
lyS^—Stxii  Onouuiticon, 
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DACIER  CAmne),  the  learned  wife  of  tbe  precediogfy 
was  born  at  Saumur,  about  tbe  end  of  1651.     She  was  only 
eleven  years  old  when  ber  lather  resolved  to  give  her  a 
.  learned  education ;  which  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
following  circumstance^  that  while  be  was  teaching  one  of 
bis  sons  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the  same  room  where 
mademoiselle  le  Fevre  was  employed  with  ber  needle,  she, 
with  every  appearance  of  unconcern,  now  and  then  supplied 
ber  brother  with  answers  to  questions  that  puzzled  him.   This 
induced  her  father  to  give  her  a  regular  course  of  lessons, 
and  educate  ber  as  a  scholar,  in  which  character  she  soon 
excelled  the  youths  under  his  care,  and  became  ber  fatber^s 
associate  in  some  of  bis  publications.     We  are  told  that 
when  she  had  learned  Latin  enough  to  read  Phsdnis  and 
'  Terence,  he  began  to  instruct  ber  in  tbe  Greek,  which 
she  was  so  much  pleased  with,  that  in  a  shoit  time  she  was 
capable  of  reading  Anacreon,  Callimachus,  Homer,  and 
tbe  Greek  Tragic  Poets.     As  she  read  them,  she  shewed 
so  much  taste  of  the  beauties  of  those  admirable^ writers, 
that  all  the  fatigue  of  her  father  in  bis  professorship  was 
jsoftened  by  the  pleasure  which  he  found  in  teaching  ber. 
To  divert  her  in  ber  more  serious  studies,^  be  taught  her 
tbe  Italian  language,  and  read  over  with  her  several  poets 
of  that  nation,  and  particularly  Tasso,  in  tbe  perusal  of 
whom  she  very  acutely  remarked  the  difference  between 
that  poet  and  Virgil  and  Homer.     She  sometimes  took  tbe 
liberty  of  disputing  with  her  father,  particularly,  on  one 
occasion,    respecting  Vaugelas's  translation   of   Quintus 
Curtius.     Her  father  was  charmed  with  it,  but  mademoi- 
selle le  Fevre  ventured  to  point  out  some  neglig^ences  of 
style,  errors  in  language,  and  passages  ill  translated ;  and 
be  was  freq*jently  obliged  to  own  himself  of  the  same  opi* 
nion  with  her.     These  little  contests,  however,  gave  him 
great    satisfaction,    and    be  was  extremely  surprized  to 
find  so  delicate  a  taste,  and  so  uncommon  a  peuetratson, 
in  so  young  a  person. 

In  1673,  the  year  after  ber  father  died,  she  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  then  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Callimachus, 
which  she  published  in  1674,  in  4to.  Some  sheets  of  that 
work  having  been  shewn  to  Huetius,  preceptor  to  the  dau- 
phin, and  other  learned  men  at  court,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  her  of  preparing  some  Latin  authors  for  the  use  of  tbe 
dauphin;  which,  though  she  rejected  at  first,  she  at  last 
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tmdertook,  and  published  «n  ^tion  of  Florud  in  1674,  ia 
4to.  Her  reputation  being  now  spread  over  all  Europe, 
Christina  of  Sweden  ordered  cdunt  Coningsmark  to  make 
her  a  compliment  in  her  name ;  upon  which  mademoiselle 
le  Fevre  sent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter  with  her  edition  of 
Florus.  Her  majesty  wrote  her  an  obliging  answer ;  and 
not  long  after  wrote  her  another  letter,  to  persuade  her  to 
quit  the  protestant  religion,  and  made  her  considerable 
offers  to  settle  her  at  court.  This,  however,  she  declined, 
and  proceeded  in  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  of  pub« 
Jishing  authors  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  the  next  of 
which  was  **  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor,"  Paris,  1681,  4to; 
in  which  same  year  also  she  published  a  French  translation 
of  the  poems  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho  with  notes,  which 
met  with  great  applause ;  so  great,  as  to  make  Boileau  de« 
dare,  that  it  obght  to  deter  any  person  from  attempting 
to  translate  those  poems  into  verse.  She  published,  for 
the  use  of  the  dauphin,  Eutropius,  Paris,  1683,  4to,  which 
was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford,  1696,  8vo;  and  Dictys 
Cretensis  ft  Du'es  Phrygius,  Paris,  1684,  4to,  which  was 
afterwards  printed,  cum  notis  variorum,  at  Amst.  1702,  8vo. 
She  had  also  published  French  translations  of  the  Amphi* 
tryo,  Epidicus,  and  Rudens,  comedies  of  Plautus,  Paris, 
1683,  3  vols.  12mo,  and  of  the  Plutus  and  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes,  1684,  12mo,  with  notes,  and  an  examen  of 
all  these  plays  acccnrding  to  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  She 
was  so  charmed  with  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  it  seems, 
that,  as  we  learn  from  herself,  -she  had  read  it  over  200 
times  with  pleasure. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  various  publications,  so  close  to 
each  other,  she  married  Dacier,  with  whom  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  her  father's  house  from  her  earliest  years. 
This  happened,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  our  ac- 
count of  that  gentleman,  in  1683  ;  though  some  have  con« 
troverted  not  only  the  date,  but  even  the  marriage  itself; 
and  have  surmised  that  she  was  previously  married  to  one 
John  Lesnier,  a  bookseller  of  her  father's,  and  that  she 
ran  away  firom  him  for  the  sake  of  Dacier,  with  whom  she 
was  never  married  in  any  regular  way.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive,  that  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  this  celebrated  lady  must  not,  if  it  we^ 
true,  have  been  notorious  and  iucontested.  We  are  there- 
fore apt  to  admit  father  Niceron's  solution  of  this  difficulty ; 
who  observes^  upon  thb  occasion^  that .  **  nothing  is  more 
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wmmon  than  for  a  penoa,  vha  ahaadont  any  patty,  to  im 
exposed  to  tba  oaluiiHes  of  those  friaom  they  have  ^tted/* 
and  to  safier  by  them.  Madame  Daoier,  «oott  alter  her 
marriage,  declared  to  the  duke  of  Mootauuer  and  the  bi^ 
abqp  of  Meaua,  who  had  been  her  friends,  a  design  cf  re«- 
(D^aciUng  heraelf  4o  the  chafcdi  of  Rome ;  but  as  M.  Daoier 
anas  Bot  yet  convinced  of  the  veasonableneas  of  suck  a 
cfaaQge,  they  thought  proper  4o  retire  to  CaaiMs  in  1694^ 
IB  order  to  texaoaine  ^e  controversy  between  the  prolea* 
tants  and  papists.  They  at  last  detenniaed  in  £avour  of 
the  latter ;  and,  as  already  noticed,  made  their  public  ab^ 
juration  in  Sept.  1685.  This,  in  the  opiaion  of  her  catholic 
admirers,  might  probably  ocoaaion  the  abov)6-m«nfcioned 
vumoui:,  ao  naidh  to  the  disadvantage  of  madaaae  Daoiec^ 
aod  for  which  there  was  probably  veiy  little  foundatioa» 
After  they  had  become  catholics,  howevnr,  the  duke  of 
Jklontauaier  and  the  biahQp  of  Meaux-  recommended  thana 
atcourt;  and  the  king  settled  a  pension  of  1500  livrea 
vpon  M.  Dacier,  and  another  of  500  «ipon  hb  lady.  The 
patent  waa  expedited  in  November ;  and,  upon  the  advice 
which  they  received  of  it,  they  returned  to  Paris,  where 
they  resumed  their  studies ;  but  before  proceeding  in  our 
account  €£  madame  Daoier's  ^publications,  it  is  necessary 
to  do  juatice  to  the  liberality  of  her  patron  the  duke  Ae 
Montausier.  We  are  informed,  that  in  1682  this  lady 
•having  dedicated  a  book  to  the  king  of  France,  Ae  couM 
not  find  any  person  at  court,  vtho  would  venture  to  intro^ 
•duce  her  to  his  majesty,  in  order,  to  present  it,  because 
she  was  at  that  time  ^  protestant.  The  duke  of  MontaiiM 
aier,  being  informed  of  thia,  offered  bis  service  to  introduce 
b^r  to  the  king:,  and  taking  her  in  hia  coach,  presented 
ber  and  her  book  to  his  m^esty ;  who  told  him  with  an  air 
of  resentment,  that  be  acted  wrong  in  suppotting  persons 
pf  that  lady 'S  religion ;  and  that  for  hia  .part  be  would  foiv 
•bid  bis  name  to  be  prefixed  to  any  book  written  by  Hugue- 
«nots;  f6r  wbich  purpose 'he  would  give  orders  to  .aeixe  i^ 
•the  copies  of  mademoiselle  le  Fevre^  book.  The  duke 
•answered  with  tliat  freedom  with  which  :he  always  spoke 
to  the  king,  and  in  which  no  person  else  would  ipresume  to 
loUow  him :  ^  Is  it  thus,  air,  that  yon  fovour  polite  lite<* 
^ure  ?  I  declare  to  ydu  frankly,  a  king  ought  not  to  be 
^bi^t.''  He  added  then,  that  he  «woidd  thank  the  buly 
in  his  majesty's  name,  and  (make  her  a  present  of  an  hun^- 
/dred  pistoles;  and  that  he  would  leave  it  to  the  king  ta 
pay  him,  or  not  pay  him ;  and  be  did  as  he  had  said* 
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In  168d  gli€  pnbUsbed  a  French  translation  of  Terence^a 
eoiBedies^  wHb  noteSf  in  S  vols.  i^mo.  She  is  said  to 
lave  fiaen  at  five  o'ck)ck  in  the  morning,  during  a  veiy 
sharp  winter,  and  to  have  dispatched  four  of  the  cooiedieft; 
but,  upon  looking  them  over  some  months  after,  to  havo 
flung  them  into  the  fire,  being  much  dissatisfied  with  tbenp 
and  to  have  begun  the  translation  again.  She  brought  die 
work  then  to  the  highest  perfection ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
ef  the  Frenoh  critics,  even  reached  the  graces  and  noble 
•impUeity  of  the  original  It  was  a  ctrcumstance  greatljr 
(o  her  honour,  that,  having  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the 
acenea  and  acts,  her  disposition  of  them  was  afterwards 
eoofirmed  by  an  excellent  MS.  in  the  king  of  Frauce^a 
library.  The  best  and  most  finished  edition  of  this  univer-* 
•ally-admired  performance,  is  that  of  1717;  which,  how* 
ever,  was  greatly  improved  afterwards,  by  adopting  the 
emendations  in  Bentley^s  edition.  She  had  a  hand  ia  the 
translation  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  which  her  husband  pub* 
lisbod  in  1691,  and  likewise  in  the  specimen  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Plutaroh's  Lives,  which  be  pnblisbed  three  years 
after;  but  being  now  intent  on  her  translation  of  Homer, 
abe  left  her  husband  to  finish  that  of  Plutarch.  In  171 1 
appeared  her  Homer,  translated  into  French,  with  note% 
iu  3  vols.  Iflmo;  and  the  translation  is  reckoned  elegant 
aed  fiutihful.  In  1 7 14  she  published  the  Causes  of  the  Cor^ 
roption  oi  Taste.  This  treatise  was  written  against  At  da 
ki  Motte,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Iliad,  had  declared 
very  little  esteem  for  that  poem.  Madame  Dacier,  shocked 
with  the  hberty  he  bad  taken  with  her  favourite  author, 
kmaediately  began  this  defence  of  him,  in  which  she  did 
BOt  treat  LaMotte  with  the  greatest  civility.  In  1716  she 
puUisbed  a  defence  of  Homer,  against  the  apology  of 
fistlwr  Hardonin,  or,  a  sequel  of  the  causes  of  the  cornip* 
,  tion  of  Taste:  in  which  she  attempts  to  shew,  that  father 
Hardouin,  in  endeavouring  to  apologize  for  Homer,  haa 
doee  him  a  greater  injury  than  ever  be  received  from  hi^ 
moat  declared  enemies.  Besides  these  two  pieces,  she  had 
prepared  a  third  against  La  Motte ;  but  suppressed  it,  af^r 
M.  de  Vallincourt  bad  procured  a  reoouciliation  between 
them.  The  same  year  also  she  published  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  notes,  in  5  vols» 
12mo^  and  this,  as  fiar  as  we  can  find,  was  her  last  appear- 
ance as  an  author.  She  was  in  a  very  infirm  state  of 
health  the  last  two  years  of  her  life ;  and  died,  after  a  very 
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painful  sickness^  Aug.  17,  1720,  being  69  years  of  age 
She  bad  two  daugbters  and  a  son,  of  whose  education  she 
took  the  strictest  care ;  but  the  son  died  youog :  one  of 
her  daughters  became  a  nun ;  and  the  other,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  united  in  her  ail  the  virtues  and  accomplish- 
iDents  of  her  sex,  died  at  1 8  years  of  Rge.  Her  mother 
has  said  high  things  of  her,  in  the  preface  to  her  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad. 

Madame  Dacier  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as 
learning.  She  was  remarkable  for  firmness,  generosity, 
good  nature,  and  piety.  The  causes  of  her  change  of  re- 
Ugion  are  not  well  explained,,  but  she  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  sincere.  Her  modesty  was  so  great,  that  i^ 
never  spoke  of  subjects  of  literature ;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  she  could  at  any  time  be  led  to  do  it.  There 
is  an  anecdote  related  of  her,  which  her  countrymen  say 
sets  this  modesty  in  a  very  strong  light,  although  others 
nay  think  the  proof  equivocal.  It  is  customary  with  the 
scholars  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  who  vbit,  wheo 
they  travel,  the  learned  in  other  countries,  to  carry  with 
them  a  book,  in  which  they  desire  such  persons  to  write 
their  names,  with  some  sentence  or  other.  A  learned 
German  paid  a  visit  to  madame  Dacier,  and  requested  her  to 
write  her  name  and  sentence  in  his  book.  She  seeing  in 
it  the  names  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe,  told,  him, 
that  she  should  be  ashamed  to  put  her  name  among  those 
of  so  many  illustrious  persons ;  and  that  such  presumptioi^ 
would  by  no  means  become  her.  The  gentleman  insisting 
upon  it,  she  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  ;  and  taking  her 
pen,  wrote  her  name  with  this  verse  of  Sophocles,  Tmm$$ 
h  tnyii  ^Ifit  moc/juv,  that  is,  **  Silence  is  the  ornament  of  the 
female  sex.**  When  likewise  she  was  solicited  to  publish 
a  translation  of  some  books  of  scripture,  with  remarks 
upon  them,  she  always  answered,  that  ^^  a  woman  ought 
to  read,  and  mediute  upon  the  scriptures,  and  regu- 
late her  conduct  by  them,  and  to  keep  silence,  agree- 
ably to  the  command  of  St.  Paul"  Among  her  other  lite- 
rary honours,  the  academy  of  Kicovrati  at  Padua  chose  her 
one  of  their  body  in  16^4.' 

DAHL  (Michael),  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Stockholm 
in  1656,  and  came  to  London  at  an  early  age,  being  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  an  English  merchant,  but  he 
afterwards  travelled  to  Paris,  and  resided  there  some  time. 

*  0«n.  Diet— Niceron,  voU  lU.— Saxii  OMmuticpa. 
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He  then  visited  Italy,  where  he  painted,  amongst  others,- 
the  portrait  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  In  1688  he~  ^ 
returned  to  England,  where  he  acquired  very  considerable 
reputation  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  no  contemptible 
rival  of  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits 
of  friendship.  He  died  in  London  in  1743  at  the  advanced 
age  of  87  years.  His  portraits  of  Addison,  queen  Ai>ne, 
prince  Geoi^  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  have  been  engraved.^ 

DAILLE  (John),  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  the  protestants  ever  had,  was 
bom  at  Chatelleraut,  Jan  6,   1594;  but  carried  soon  after    , 
to  Poitiers,  where  his  father  usually  lived,  on  account  of 
the  office  which  he  bore  of  receiver  of  the  deposits  there. 
Hb  father  designed  him  for  business,  and  proposed  to 
leave  him  bis  office ;  but  his  strong  atuchment  to  books 
made  him  prefer  a  literary  education,  and  when  his  son  had 
Attained  his  eleventh  year,  he  sent  him  to  S..Maixent  in 
Poitou,  to  learn  the  6rst  rudiments  of  learning.     He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Poitiers,  Chatelleraut,  and  Saumur;. 
and,  having  finished  his  classical  course  in  the  last  of  those 
towns,  be  entered  on  logic  at  Poitiers,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen,  and  finished  his  course  of  philosophy  at  Saumur 
under  the  pelebrated  Mark  Duncan.     He  began  his  theo- 
logical studied  at  Saumur  in  161'i;  which,  says  his  son, 
was  indisputably  one  of  the  most  fortunate  years  in  his 
whole  life,  as  in  October  of  it,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
family  of  the  illustrious  mons.  du  Plessis  Mornay,  who  did 
liim  the  honour  to  appoint  him  tutor  to  two  of  his  grand- 
sons.    Here^  though  be  discharged  the  trust  he  had  under- 
taken very  well,  yet  it  is  said  that  he  received  more  in- 
struction irom  the  grandfather  than  he  communicated  to  the 
grandsons.     Mornay  was  extremely  pleased  with  him,  fre- 
quently read  with  him,  and  concealed  from  him  nothing  of 
whatever  he  knew ;  so  that  some  have  been  ready  to  im- 
pute the  great  figure  Mr.  Daill^  afterwards  made,  to  the 
assistance  he  received  here;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  Momay's  advice  and  instructions  contributed 
not  a  little  to  it. 

Daill£,  having  lived  seven  years  with  so  excellent  a 
master,  set  out  on  his  travels  with  his  pupils  in  the  autumn 
of  1619,  and  went  to  Geneva;  and  firom  thence  through 

>  Wslpole'f  Anecdotes. 
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l^edmont  and  Lombftrdy  to  YeMce,  wliere  di«y  spant  &e 
tpiater.  During  tbeir  abode  in  halyy  a  pelancholy  afiaic' 
happened)  which  perplexed  bim  not  a  liitle.  Qne  of  his 
pupiU  fell  sick  at  Mantua;  and, be  reoKired  him  with  ^11 
i|ieed  to  Padua,  where  thoae  of  the  proteptont  reiigion 
bikve  more  liberty,  but  here  be  died;  aad  the  difteulty 
was^  to  avoid  the  obsenration  of  the  inquiaitofs,  and  re- 
move the  corpte  to  France,  to  the  buvial-plaee  of  hit  an» 
cestors.  After  mueh  contideration^  no  mere  el^^hle  plaa 
pre^enled  itself  than  to  send  him  under  the  diagiiiae  of  a 
bale  of  merchandize  goods,  or  a  eargo  of  .books ;  ac^  in  this 
asaqiier  the  corpse  waa  conveyed  lo  France,  under  the 
c^re  of  two  of  his  servants ;  not,  however,  without  the  ne« 
cessary  safe-conduct  and  passports,  which  were  procured 
fi>r  him  from  the  republic  by  the  celebrated  father  PauL 
He  then  continued  fals  travels  with  his  other  pupil,  visiting' 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  England;  and 
xeturned  to  France  towards  the  end  of  1621.  The  sob  ve* 
lates,  that  he  had  often  heard  his  fether  regret  those  two 
years  of  travelling,  which  he  reckoned  as  lost,  because  he 
could  have  spent  them  to  better  purpose  in  his  closet ; 
and,  it  seems,  he  would  have  regretted  them  still  more,  if 
he  had  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Venice  of  a  femiliar 
acquaintance  with  father  Paul,  the  only  fruit  which  ha 
^d  he  had  reaped  from  that  joumey.-*«iM.  du  PlesMs» 
with  whom  that  fether  corresponded  by  letters,  had  recom« 
mended  to  bim  in  a  very  particular  manner  both  his  grands 
aoos  and  their  governor ;  so  that  M.  Daill^  was  immedi* 
ately  admitted  into  bis  confidence,  and  there  passed  not  a 
day  without  bis  enjoying  some  hours  discourse  with  him. 
The  good  fether  even  conceived  such  an  affection  for  M. 
PaiUi^  that  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  with  a  Freaoh 
physicii^  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  one  of  bia  inti- 
9iate  friends,  to  prevail  with  him  to  stay  at  Venice.  Thif 
circumstance  of  Daill£*s  life,  ainong  many  others,  has  been 
Ihopght  no  inconsiderable  proof,  that  father  Paul  concealed^ 
under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  a  temper  whdly  devoted  ta 
protestantism  and  its  professors* 

Daill£  was  received  minister  in  1623,  and  first  exercised 
his  office  in  the  family  of  du  Plessis  Momay  :  but  this  did 
90t  last  long ;  for  that  lord  fell  sick  a  little  after,  and  died 
t;he  same  year,  in  the  arms  of  the  new  pastor.  DaiU^  spent 
die  following  year  in  digesting  some  papers  of  his,  which 
were  afterviranj^  published  in  two  volumes,  under  die  title 
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of  ♦*  Memoirs."     In  1625  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  church  of  Saumar;  and  the  year  aftef  removed  to  that 
of  Parts.     Here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  diffused 
great  light  over  the  whole  body,  as  well  by  his  sermons,  as 
by  his  books  of  controversy.     In  1628  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated book,  **  De  i'usage  des  Peres,"  or,  "  Of  the  Use 
of  the  Fathers*;"  bat,  on  account  of  some  troubles  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  upon  the  protestants  in  France,  it 
was  not  published  till   1631.     Bayle  has  pronounced  this 
work  a  master-piece  ;  but  it  has  been  attacked  with  great 
severity  by  some,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  just  respect  due 
to  the  fathers,  and  to  th^  views  of  religious  opinions  which 
they  esthibit,  and  which  are  at  least  important  in  point  of 
historical  evidence.     On  the  other  hand,   some  eminent 
scholars,  and  orthodo)c  churchmen  in  England  have  ac- 
knowledged its  high  worth  and  merit;  and  so  early  as  1651 
an  English  translation  of  it  was  published  by  the  learned 
Thomas  Smith,  B.  D.  fellow  of  Christ's  college  in  Cam- 
bridge.    An  advertisement  is  prefixed  to  it,  from  which  we 
transcribe  a  passage  or  two,  as  illustrating  the  translator's 
opinion  and  views  of  the  work  :  "  The  translation  of  this 
fract,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  '*  hath  been  often  attempted,  and 
^ftener  desired  by  many  noble  personages   of  this  and 
Other  nations :  among  others  by  sir  Lucius  Gary  late  lord 
viscount  Falkfand,  who,  with  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Chilling- 
worth,  made  very  much  use  of  it  in  all  their  writings  against 
the  Rotnanists.     But  the  papers  of  that  learned  nobleman, 
wherein  this  translation  was  half  finished,  were  long  since 
involved  in   the  common  loss.     Those  few,  which  have 
escaped  it,  and  the  press,  make  a  very  honourable  men- 
tion of  this  monsieur,  whose  acquaintance  the  said  lord 
was  wont  to  say,  was  worth  a  voyage  to  Paris.    In  pagft  202 
of  bis  Reply,  he  hath  these  words  :   *  This  observation  of 
mine  hath  been  confirmed  by  consideratioii  of  what  hattt 
been  so  temperately,  learnedly,  and  judiciously  written  by 
M.  Daill^,  our  protestant  Perron.' — I  shall  add*  but  on6 
lord's  testimony  more,  namely,  the  loi'd  George  Digby's, 
in  his  late  Letters  concerning  Religion,  in  these  words, 
p.  27,  28:    *The  reasons  prevalent  with  me,  whereon  an 
enquiring  and  judicious  person  should  be  obliged  to  riely 
and  acquiesce,  are  so  amply  and  so  learnedly  set  down  by 

•Dr.  Fleetwood,   bitliop  of   Ely,    Hiey  wcrvof  iiaMff  atAtt"    RithM<|^ 
ieid  of  thi«  book,  that "  be  thought  the     sooianai  p.  006, 
ftucbor  had  pretty  i^A^ently  proved 
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M.  Datll^  in  hU  ^  Emploi  des  Peres,*  that  I  think  little^ 
which  is  material  and  weighty,  can  be  said  on  this  subject, 
that  his  rare  and  piercing  observation  bath  not  anticipated.* 
And  for  myself,  I  must  ingenuously  profess,  that  it  was  th« 
reading  of  this  rational  oook,  which  first  .convinced  mm 
that  my  study  in  the  French  language  was  not  ill  employed ; 
which  hath  also  enabled  me ,  to  commend  this  to  the 
worlds  as  faithfully  translated  by  a  judicious  band/*  Mr. 
Mettayer,  who  was  minister  of  St  Quintin,  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  this  work ;  which  translation  was  re- 
vised and  augmented  with  new  observations,  by  Daill^ 
himself,  and  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1656. 

In  1633  he  published  another  work  of  general  concern, 
entitled  **  L'Apologie  de  nos  Eglises,"  or,  "  An  Apology 
for  the  reformed  Churches  ;**  in  which  he  vindicates,  'with 
much  learning  and  argument,  their  separation  from  ^he 
church  of  Rome,  from  the  imputation  of  schism,  which 
was  ttsuallv  brought  against  them.  This  work  was  also 
translated  mto  English  bv  Mr.  Smith,  in  1658;  as  it  was 
into  Latin  the  same  year  by  Daill£  himself,  and  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  8vo»  It  was  much  censured  by  the  clergy 
of  France,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  and  some  were 
employed  to  write  against  it.  Daill£  wrote  two  or  three 
little  pieces  in  defence  of  it,  which  were  afterwards  print* 
ed  with  it  in  the  Latin  edition.  That  Daill6  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  will  not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  con* 
sidered  that  he  lived  long,  ^as  very  laborious,  and  enioyed 
4  good  state  of  health.  He  was  endued  with  the  qu  Jifica- 
tions  of  a  writer  in  a  most  eminent  degree ;  and  had  tliis 
singular  advantage,  that  his  understanding  was  not  im^ 
~  paired  with  age ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  there  is  no  less 
strength  and  fire  in  his  two  volumes  <<  De  objecto  cultOs 
religiosi,'*  the  first  of  which  was  publisbed-whea  he  was  70 
years  old,  than  in  any  of  his  earlier  works. 

He  assisted  at  the  national  synod,  which  was  Md  at 
Alenfon  in  163?  :  and  his  authority  and  advice  contributed 
much  to  quiet  the  disputes,  which  were  then  warmly  agi« 
tated  among  the  protestants  concerning  universal  grace. 
He  declared  strenuously  tor  universal  grace;  and  after* 
wards  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  a  Latin  work 
against  Frederic  Spanheim,  the  divinity  professor  at  Ley- 
den,  i^ntitled  "  An  apology  for  the  synods  of  Alenjon  and 
Charenton.»*  This  work  rekindled  the  war  among  the  pro- 
t«HUuit  divines;  yet  Daill£  endeavoured  to  clear  bimself# 
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by  sayings  that  his  book  had  been  published  without  hit 
kQowledffe.  Nevertheless^  he  answered  the  celebrated 
Samuel  des  MaretSi  professor  of  Groningen,  which  pro- 
duced a  short,  but  very  warm  contest  between  them,  ia 
which  Daill^'s  spirit  of  controversy  lias  not  been  approved 
even  by  bis  friends.  He  died  at  PariS|  April  15,  1670» 
having  never  experienced  throughout  his  life  any  illness, 
except  that  in  J  650  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  lethargic 
or  apopletic  disorder,  in  which  he  lay  10  or  II  days,  ap« 

Eareiuly  without  a  possibility  of  recovering.  He  left  a  ' 
igh  reputation  behind  him ;  and  the  j^rotestants  used  to 
say  IH  France,  that  ^^  they  bad  no  better  writer  since  Calvin 
than  M.  Daill^''  In  J  720,  M.  Engelschall,  a  Romaa 
catholic  clergyman  at  Dresden,  published  proposals  for  a 
complete  edition  of  Daill^'s  works,  for  which  it  is  probable 
he  had  no  encouragement,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
such  a  publication  in  any  catalogue ;  but  his  proposals, 
which  are  drawn  up  with  great  candour,  will  at  least  enable 
us  to  give  a  more  correct  list  of  Daill6's  works,  with  the 
best  editions,  1.  *^  De  Usu  Patrum,''  Geneva,  1656.  2. 
^^  Apologia  ecclesiarum  reformatarum,"  Amst  3.  **  FidesB^ 
ex  S.  Scripturis  demonstrata,"  Gen.  1 660.  4.  ^*  Examen 
Sen^ntias  Tbeoph.  Bracheti  Milleterii  super  conciliatiooe 
Controversiarum  religionis,*'  Paris,  1637.  5.  **  De  Patrum 
fide  circa  imagines,'*  Leyden,  1642.  6.  *' De  pcenis  et 
satisfactionibus  humanis,*'  Amst,  1649.  7.  *^  Pseudepi- 
grapha  Apostolica  de  o6to  libris  constitutionum  Aposto- 
licarum,**  Harderw.  1653.  8.  ^*  De  jejuniis  et  quadra- 
gesima,*'  Daventer,  1654.  9.  *^  Pro  duabus  Synodis,  Alen- 
son  et  Carenton.  Apologia,*'  Amst  1655.  10.  ^'De  con* 
firmatione  et  extrema  unctione,**  Genev.  1659.  1 1.  <^  De 
confessione  auriculari,'*  Genev.  1661.  12.  ^^  Adversus 
Latinorum  traditionem  de  cultus  religiosi  objecto,  dispur 
tatio,"  Gen.  1664.  13.  **  De  Scriptis,  qu®  sub  Dionysii 
Areopagti  et  Ignatii  nominibus  circumferuntur,*'  Gen«  1666. 
14.  *^  De  cultibus  Latinorum  religiosis  Libri  Novem,'* 
Gen«  1671.  In  all  those  he  has  been  thought  to  be  very 
perspicuous,  both  with  regard  to  the  expression,  and  to 
the  disposition  of  bis  subject.  He  was  reproached  by  one 
of  his  adversaries  with  stealing  several  tbiugs  from  Dn 
Davenant,  in  his  ^<  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  ;**  bat  he  answered  the  charge. 

He  married  in  the  Lower  Poitou,  in  May  1625 ;  and  hit 
wife  died  the  31st  of  that  month,  1631,  leavifig.  him  only 
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•ne  ion,  bom  in  the  house  of  the  Dutch  ambassador^  0<^. 
Sly  1628.  She  had  taken  refuge  there,  because  the  pro- 
testants  were  afraid  lest  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle 
might  excite  popular  tumults.  This  only  son,  whose  name 
was  Hadrian  Daill6,  was  received  a  minister  in  1653.  He 
bad  continued  his  theological  studies  with  his  father  for 
several  years,  when  the  consistory  of  Rochelle  invited  him 
thither.  Five  years  after,  that  is,  in  165S,  he  was  chosen 
a  minister  of  Paris,  and  became  a  colleague  with  his  father« 
He  was  alive  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and, 
then  retiring  to  Switzerland,  died  at  Zurich  in  May  1690. 
All  his  MSS.  amopg  which  were  several  works  of  his  fa* 
ther*s,  were  carried  to  the  public  library.  He  wrote  that 
abridgement  of  his  father's  life,  from  which  we  have  chiefly 
collected  the  materials  of  this  article.  * 

DAIRVAL.     See  BAUDELOT. 

DAKINS  (WiLLiA^i),  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
of  whose  family  history  we  have  no  account,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  whence  being  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college  May  8,  1587  ; 
obosen  junior  fellow  there  Oct.  3,  1593,  and  senior  fellow 
March  16th  following.  In  1601  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  and  was  sworn  Greek  lecturer  of  that  college  (an 
annual  office)  Oct.  2,  1602.  In  July  1604  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  divinity  in  Gresham  college,  to  which  he  was 
recommended,  in  the  most  honourable  terms,  not  only  by 
the  vice-chancellor  and  several  heads  of  houses  at  Cam-* 
bridge,  but  also  by  some  of  the  nobility,  and  even  by  king 
James  I.  in  a  letter  to  the  Gresham  committee.  His  ma« 
jesty*s  object  seems  to  have  been  that  Mr.  Dakins  should 
not  be  without  a  suitable  provision  while  employed  on  the 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  undertaken  by  royal  order, 
and  for  a  part  of  which  important  work  Mr.  Dakins  wasr 
considered  as  excellently  qualified  by  his  skill  in  the 
Oriental  languages.  The  translators  being  divided  into 
six  classes,  two  of  which  were  to  meet  at  Westminster^ 
two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Dakins  was  one 
of  those  at  Westminster,  and  his  part  was  the  Epistles  of 
St  Paul  and  the  canonical  Epistles.  He  did  not,  however, 
live  to  see  the  work  completed,  as  he  died  in  Feb.  1607, 
a  few  months  aft#r  being  chosen  junior  dean  of  Trinity 
college. " 

*  Niceron,  vol.  Tir.— Gen.  Diet. — Blbl.  Gcrmaniqne,  vol.  IT. — Blgunl»s  C«*-. 
fiV«.«-S*iui  Oaofflut.  «  Ward's  Gresham  Profes^pn. 
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'  DALE  (Samuel),  M*D.  an  antiquary  and  botanist,  wal 
originally  an  apothecary  at  Braiutree  in  Essex^  until  about 
173*0,  when  be  became  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  phy^ 
siciansi  and  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  according  to 
Pulteney^  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
list  About  the  time  above-mentioned,  Dr.  Dale  is  supa> 
posed  to  ba?e  settled  at  Bocking,  where  he  practised  as  a 
physician  until  his  decease  June  6,  1739,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  bis  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  dissenters'  burying 
ground  at  Bocking.  His  separate  publications  are,  1-. 
'^  Pharmacologia,  seu  Maauductio  ad  Materiam  Medicam,'' 
1^93,  8vo,  republished  in  1705,  1710,  ^o,  and  1737, 4to,  a 
much  unproved  edition.  It  was  also  four  times  printed 
abroad.,  The  first  edition  was  one  of  the  earliest  rational 
books  on  the  subject,  and  the  author  attended  so  much  to 
subsequent  publications  and  improvements,  as  to  give  bis 
last  edition  the  importance  of  a  new  work.  <»Scarcely  ia 
any  author,  says  Dr.  Pulteney,  is  there  a  more  copious 
collection  of  synonyms,  a  circumstance  which,  indepen-^ 
dent  of  much  other  intrinsic  worth,  will  long  continue  the 
use  of  the  book  with  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  history 
of  any  article  through  all  the  former  writers  on  the  sub}ect. 
2.  "  The  Antiquities  of  Harwich  and  Dover  Court,"  4730, 
4to,  originally  written  by  Silas  Taylor,  gent,  about  the  year 
1676.  That  part  of  this  work  which  regards  natural  his«» 
tory  is  so  copious  and  accurate  as  to  render  the  book  a  real 
acquisition  to  science.  Dale  was  also  the  author  6f  various 
communications  to  the  royal  society,  which  were  publbbad 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  ^ 

DAVECUAMP  (James)^  a  learned  French  pbysiciaii 
and  indefatigable  botanist,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1 5 1 3^  studied 
medicine  and  botany  at  Montpelier,  was  admitted  doctor  in 
medicine  in  1547,  and  died  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  long 
practised  physic,  in  1588.  He  published  several  elaborate 
translations,  particularly  of  the  fifteen  books  of  Athensus 
into  Latin,  in  1552,  in  2  vols.  foL  iUttstrated  with  notes 
and  figures ;  and  some  of  the  works  of  Galen  and  Paul 
Egineta  into  French.  In  1556  he  published  a  translation 
of  ^^  Coslius  Aurelianus  de  Morbis  acutis;"  and  in  1569^ 
**  Chirurgie  Frai>5oise,  avec  plusieurs  figures  d'instrumehs,'* 
8vo,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  He  princi*  ^ 
pally  followed  the  practice  of  Parfe,  from  whose  work  he 

1  Pulteney's  9L«tcbti  of  BttaBy." 
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borrowed  the  figures  of  the  instnimentt ;  but  be  has  added 
a  translation  into  French  of  the  seventh  book  of  Par6e,  witb 
annotations,  and  some '  curious  cases  occurring  in  his  own 
practice.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  Pliny 
with  notes,  published  in  1537.  His  first  work,  according 
to  Haller,  was  an  8vo  edition  of  Ruellius's  Commentary,  on 
Dioscorides,  %vhich  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1552,  enriched 
by  Dalecbamp  with  thirty  small  figures  of  plants,  at  that 
time  but  little  known.  But  his  principal  performance  in 
this  branch  was  an  univental  history  of  plants,  in  Latin^ 
with  above  two  thousand  five  hundred  wooden  cuts,  be- 
sides repetitions,  published  after  his  death  in  two  folio  vo- 
lumes. The  publisher,  William  Rouill^,  seems  to  take 
upon  himself  the  chief  credit  of  collecting  and  arranging 
the  materials  of  this  great  work,  though  he  allows  that 
Dalechamp  \a^d  its  first  foundations.  Hailer  sajrs  the  latter 
was  engaged  in  it  for  thirty  years ;  his  aim  being  to  collect 
together  all  the  botanical  knowledge  of  his  predecessors, 
and  enrich  it  with  his  own  discoveries.  He  employed  John 
Bauhin,  then  a  young  man,  and  resident  at  Lyons,  to  as- 
sist him;  but  Bauhin  being  obliged  on  account  of  his 
religion  to  leave  France  for  Switzerland,  like  many  other 
good  and  great  men  of  that  and  the  following  century,  the 
work  in  question  was  undertaken  by  Des  Moulins,  and 
soon  afterwards  Dalechamp  died.  It  is  often  quoted  by 
the  title  of  **  Historia  Lugdunensb,'*  and  hence  the  merits 
of  its  original  projector  are  overlooked,  as  well  as  the  faults 
arising  from  its  mode  of  compilation,  which  are  in  many 
instances  so  great  as  to  render  it  useless.  A  French  trans- 
lation was  published  in  1615,  and  again  in  1653.  Besides 
these  Dalechamp  published,  I.  **  (Hslius  Aurelianus  de 
morbis  chronicis,**  Lond.  1579,  Svo;  and  2.  An  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  two  Senecas,  the  orator  and  the  philoso- 
pher, with  notes  and  various  readings,  Geneva,  1628,  2 
vols.  fbl. ' 

DALEN  (Cornelius  van),  an  eminent  engraver,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1640,  was  a  native  of  Holland ; 
but  under  what  master  he  learnt  the  art  of  engraving,  is 
pncertain.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  his 
merit ;  for  sometimes  his  prints  resemble  those  of  Come* 
lius  Vischer ;  of  Lucas  Vosterman ;   of  P.   Pontius ;  of 

1  M(ireri.--.Haller    Bibl.    BoU-Freheri   TheaUum.— BaUltt   flf^m^.m 
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^tswert;  and  other  masters.  A  set  of  antique  statues 
engraved  by  him,  are  in  a  bold,  freestyle,  as  if  founded 
upon  that  oFGoltzius ;  others  again  seem  imitations  of  that 
of  Francis  Poilly.  In  all  these  different  manners  he  has 
succeeded ;  and  they^plainly  manifest  the  greaf  command 
he  had  with  his  graver,  for  he  worked  with  tha^  instrument 
only.  He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits,  some  of 
which  are  very  valuable,  and  form  the  best  as  well  as  the 
largest  part  of  bis  works. ' 

DALIN  (Olaus  von),  a  learned  Swede,  who  was  born 
at  Winberga,  in  Holland,  in  1708,  deservedly  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  father  of  Swedish  poetry  by  two 
poems  written  in  that  language ;  the  one  entitled  **  The 
Liberty  of  Sweden,'*  published  in  1743;  the  other  the 
tragedy  of  **  Brunhilda.*'  He  successively  raised  himself 
to  be  preceptor  to  prince  Giistavus,  counsellor  in  ordinary 
of  the  chancery,  knight  of  the  northern  sur,  and  at  last  to 
the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  court.  By  command  of 
the  king  he  engaged  to  compife  a  history  of  bis  own  coun- 
try from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  which  he 
accomplished  in  three  volumes  quarto ;  and  which  was  af- 
terwards translated  into  the  German  language.  Sweden  is 
indebted  to  him  also  for  a  great  number  of  epistles,  satires, 
fables,  thoughts,  and  some  panegyrics  on  the  members  of 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he  was  a  principal 
ornament :  all  these  have  been  collected  and  printed  in 
6  vols.  There  is  likewise  by  him  a  translation  of  the 
president  Montesquieu,  on  the  Causes  of  the  grandeur  an^ 
declension  of  the  Romans.  Von  Dalin  died  in  August 
1763,  leaving  a  repuution  for  literature,  which  his  yiiotks 
are  thought  to  confirm.  * 

DALLINGTON  (Sir  Robert),  as  Fuller  informs  us, 
was  bom  at  Geddington,  in  the  county  of  NorthamptoD, 
and  bred  a  bible-clerk  in  Corpus  Christ!  cpllege,  Cam- 
bridge; but  Wood  has  made  him  a  Ghreel^  scbplar  in  Pem- 
broke-hall. As  a  confirmation,  however,  of  the  former, 
he  published.  *^  A  Book  of  Epitaphs,  made  upon  the  death 
of  the  right  worshipfql  sir  Williinn  Buttes,  knt.'*  in  1583, 
which  were  chiefly  composed  by  himself  and  the  members 
of  Corpus.  It  appears  that  he  was  afterwards  placed  in  a 
school  in  Norfolk,  where,  Fuller  says,  be  gained  so  much 
money  as  enabled  him  to  travel  over  France  and  Itafy* 

•  Stnitt.'  •  Diet  Bite 
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Coocerniag  Italy^  we  have  a  specioieQ  of  bis  accurate  ob« 
servaiioBS  In  his  ^^  Survey  of  the  Great  Duke's  State  of 
Tuscany  in  the  year  1596,**  which  was  inscribed  to  him  by 
the  publisber,  Edward  Blount,  in  1605,  4to;  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  his  "  Method  of  Travel,  shewed  by 
taking  a  view  of  France  as  it  stood  in  1598,"  4to.  In 
the  preface  he  says  that  he  was  at  the  last  jubilee  at  Rome, 
and  that  **  this  discourse  was  written  long  since,  when  the 
now  lord  secretary  was  then  lord  ambassador,  and  intended 
fpr  the  private  use  of  an  hon.  gent^'  The  second  edition, 
published  in  1629,  contains  the  clause  of  Guicciardini  dc^ 
faced  by  tb^  ,  inquisition,  consisting  of  sixty -one  pages. 
After  his  return  be  became  secretary  to  Francis  earl  of 
Rutland,  then  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  prince  CharleS]^ 
and  master  of  the  Charterrbouse,  where  be  introduced  into 
the  school  the  custom  of  versifying  on  passages  of  the  holy 
scripture;  about  which  time  he  had  also  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  incorporated 
A.M.  at  Oxford  in  1601,  and  published  '^  Aphorismes, 
Civil  and  Military ;  amplified  with  authorities,  and  exem- 
plified with  history.  oi;t  Qf  the  fixst  quat^rne  of  Fr.  Guic- 
ciardini^" Lond.  1615,  foL  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
^^  shown  both  wit  and  judgo^ent,"  He  died  in  the  latter 
end  of'  the  year  1637,  upwards  of  seventy *six  years  old, 
s^nd  was  buried  in  the  Cbarter-bou^  chapel 

According  to  the  records  of:  ^be  Charter-house,  he  was 
appoin|^ed  master  July  9,  16^24,  when  be  was  only  in  dea- 
con^s  orders,  which  was  through. tlie  recomfnendation  '^  of 
the  most  excellent  prince  of  W^Ies.*'  H^  is  d^cribed  ;(^^ 
^  man  "  of  good  merit  aii4  4^^rte."  Tbe  governors  re- 
solved at  the  same  time  that  no  future  master  should  be 
elected  under  forty  yearf  of  mgf ;  or  wh^  w^s  not  in  holy 
orders  of  priesthood  twp .  y^ar^  before  bis  election ;  and 
having  not  mor^  ^han  pue  liyiug,  and  tjiat*  within  thirty 
miles  of  London.  Sir  Robe^  bad  grpwn  ^o  very  infirm  ill 
16369  that  th^  governors  or(dlere4  tb^e^  |)(erspns  as  his  as- 
sistant.'  .... 

DALMATIN  (GfiOi^G^i,  ^  very  learned  Lutheran  divine 
qf  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whos^  personal  hii^tory  little  is ' 
l^nown,  deserves*  pgitM:^  at*  tbe^tr^slator  of  tfUther*s  Ger-. 
m^n  Bible  into   tifie  Sclav9niap,  .  \jvhich  lai^i^e  being 

'  \  BfaMen^g  Higt  o^C.  C.  C.C— Wo<^8  AftL  ?o!.  1.— Malcolm*!  Londiniam.-^ 
Co^»i  MS  AtiiexuB  in  5rit.  Mui. 
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9pokeD  in  Styria,  Carintiiia,  and  CamioUt  tbe  states  of 
uiose  countriefi  came  to  a  determination  that  this  Bibl# 
should  be  printed  for  their  use^  They  first  employed  John. 
Msinlius,  a  printer  of  Layhach,  who  was  the  first  that 
pi^inted  the  Sclavonic  in  Roman  letters;  but  while  Manlias 
was  making  bis  calculations  of  expeuce,  &c«  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  forbad  him  to  print  it.  This  appears  to 
have  happened  in  1580.  The  states^  however,  only  chsmged 
tlieir  determination  so  far  as  to  have  it  printed  elsewhere^ 
and  sent  palmatin  for  that  purpose  to  Gratz,  where  be  was- 
tp  correct  tbe  press,  after  the  copy  had  been  carefully  re* 
vised  at  Laybach  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  other  emi«. 
nent  divines  and  Ori^n^al  scholars.  But,  finding  that  noi 
impression  of  this  Bible  would  be  permitted  in  the  Austriac^  ^ 
dominions,  the  states  sent,  in  April  1583,  Dalmatin,  and 
another  divine,  Adam  Bohoritsch,  to  Wittevnberg,  with  %> 
recommendation  to  tbe  elector  of  Saxony,  and  th«  work* 
l^eing  begun  in  May  1583,  was  finished  Jan.  1,1584.  They 
bad  agreed  with  Samuel  Seelfisch,  bookseller  at  Wi^tem*^ 
berg,  that  he  should  print  fifteen  hundred  copies,  emoh 
to  contain  two  hundred  and  eighty  sheets  of  the  Unigesc; 

Saper,  on  a  fine  character,  with  wooden  cuts;  fpr  wbicli 
le  states  of  Camiola  were  to  pay.af^er  tbe  rate  of  twenty 
florins  for  every  bale  of  five  hundred  sheets.  The  expeoeet 
of  the  impression  of  this  Bible  amounted  to  aboyt  eight 
thousand  fiorins  :  towards  which  the  states  of  Styria  gave  % 
thousand  florins,  (hose  of  Carinthia  nine  hundred,  and  tbei 
-  evangelic  states  of  Camiola  six  thousand  one  hundred. 
Tbese  particulars  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  typograpbjr: 
cal  students,  as  it  is  but  seldom  we  ha^Q  access  to  tb^  his-^ 
tory  of  early  printing.  Of  Dalix^tin  we  are  only  told  tk^ft 
he  afterwards  was  put  in  possession  of  the  c^re  of  St.  I^ha**^ 
zaim^  or  St.  Catiani,  near  Aurspergh,  by  Christopher,  ba« 
ron  of  Aurspergh,  in  1585,  who,  when  tbe  popish  party 
banished  Dahnatin  in  15d8,  kept  him  concealed  in  hit 
bouse ',  and  a  vault  under  the  stable  before  the  castle  us^ 
long  to  be  shewn  as  tbe  bol^  of  the  pf eaqher.'^ '   . 

l;ALRYMPLE  (Alemnder),  an  eminent  by drograpber^. 
F.  II.  S.  and  F.  S.A.  was  born  July  24,  17S7,  a«  N«v. 
Hailes,^  neigr  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  hia  father  sir  Jamcil 
palrympld,  hart,  of  Hailed*  Hia  mother,  lady  Cbnsiian^ 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Haddington,  a  very  amiaWf  tA^ 

1  Geo.  Diet.— Le  Long  Bibl.  Sacr. 
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accomplished  woman,  bore  sixteen  children,  all  of  whom^ 
Alexander,  who  was  the  seventh  son,  survived.  He  was 
educated  at  the  school  of  Haddington,  under  Mr.  David 
Young ;  but  as  he  left  school  before  he  was  fourteen  years ' 
of  age,  and  never  was  at  the  university,  bis  scholastic  en* 
dowments  were  very  limited.  At  school  he  had  die  credit 
of  being  a  good  scholar;  and,  after  he  left  school,  his 
eldest  brother  was  wont  to  make  him  translate,  oflF  hand, 
some  of  the  odes  of  Horace ;  so  that  he  was,  for  his  years, 
a  tolerable  proficient  in  Latin  :  but  going  abroad,  entirely 
his  own  master,  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
neglected  his  Latin ;  and,  as  he  says,  never  found  so 
much  use  for  it  as  to  induce  him  to  take  any  puns  to 
recover  it. 

Sir  James  Dalrymple  died  in  1750;  and  the  hon.  gene* 
ril  St  Clair  having  married  sir  James's  sister,  a  very  sen- 
sible and  accomplished  woman  (the  relict  of  sir  John 
Baird,  hart),  in  1752,  from  his  intimacy  with  alderman 
Baker,  then  chairman  of  the  East  India  company,  general 
St  Clair  got  Mr.  Baker's  promise  to  appoint  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  a  writer  in  the  company's  service;  the 
young  man  havine  conceived  a  strong  desire  of  going  to 
the  East  Indies,  by  reading  Nieuhoff's  Voyages,  and  k 
novel  of  that  time,  called  Joe  Thomson.  He  accordingly 
left  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1752,  with  his  brother  sir 
David,  who  affectionately  accompanied  him  to  London. 
He  was  put  to  Mr.  Kinross's  academy,-  at  Forty-hill, 
nter  Enfield,  for  some  months  antecedent  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  company's  service.  He  tells  us  he  was  obliged 
to  Mr.  Kinross  for  bis  great  kindness  and  attention  to  him, 
and  received  much  good  instruction  for  his  conduct  through 
Hfe ;  by  which  be  greatly  profited :  but  was  too  short  a 
time  at  that  academy  to  learn  much  of  what  was  the  object 
of  sending  him  there,  viz.  writing  and  merchants'  accounts; 
which  are,  at  least  were  at  that  time,  the  only  qualifica- 
tions the  East  India  company  thought  requisite  in  their 
servants  :  and  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a  boy  of  sixteen 
from  an  academy  competent  to  keep  a  set  of  merchants* 
bo6k»  not  being  considered,  some  demur  was  made  to  Mr. 
Kinross's  certificate  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  educa- 
tion not  being  expressed  in  terms  sufficiently  direct ;  how- 
aver,  this  was  not  insisted  on. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1752,  he  was  appointed  a 
writer  in  the  East  India  company's  service,  and  on  the 
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8th  of  NoTember,  stationed  on  the  Madras  establhhtnent. 
Alderman  Baker  disqualified  early  the  next  year  i  so  that 
it  was  by  a  very  accidental  contingence  that  Mr.  Dalr)'mple 
went  to  India,  his  family  having  no  India  connexions ;  more 
particularly  as  he  wanted  a  few  moilths  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  which  was  the  age  required  for  a  writer  to  be :  and 
his  mother  lady  Christian  strongly  objected  to  his  father's 
son  even. tacitly  assenting  to  countenance  what  was  untroe; 
and  she  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  being  assured  that  it 
was  with  alderman  Baker's  concurrence  and  approbation  ; 
it  being  urged,  that  the  spirit  of  the  regulation  was  to  pre^ 
vent  infants  being  introduced  into  the  service  as  writers, 
and  not  to  preclude  a  person  for  the  difference  of  a  few 
months  in  age.  *^  This,"  says  our  author,  '*  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  Alexander  Dalrymple  is  conscious  of  hav^^ 
ing  been  accessary  to  cheating  the  company,  if  it  can  be 
so  termed." 

.  About  the  middle  of  December,  be  embarked  at  Graves* 
end  on  board  the  Suffolk  Indiaman,  commanded  by  captain 
William  Wilson,  and  the  vessel  sailed  from  the  Downs 
Dec.  25,  1752,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  May  11.  At 
first  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  put  under  the  store^keeper,  but 
was  soon  after  removed  to  the  secretary's  office,  and  oa 
lord  Pigot's  being  appointed  governor,  was  noticed  by  his 
lordship  with  great  kindness,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Omie,  the 
hutorian,  then  a  member  of  council  and  accountant,  who 
continued  his  friendship  to  him  during  the  remainder -of 
his  life.  While  in  the  secretary's  office,  examining  the 
old  records,  to  qualify  himself,  by  the  knowledge  of  them, 
to  fill  the  office  of  secretary^  which  be  was  in  succession  to 
expect,  h^  found  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  islands  was 
an  object  of  great  consideration  with  the  company,  and  he 
was  inspired  with  an  earnest  desire  to  recover  that  impor« 
tant  object  for  this  country. 

A  favourable  opportunity  offered  for  putting  tbi^  into 
train :  bis  old  friend  captain  Wilson,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  East  India  company  commodore  of  all  their  shifis 
and  vessels,  and  commander  of  the  Pitt,  of  50  guns,  for 
his  good  and  gallant  conduct,  arrived  in  September  1759^ 
having  on  board  sir  William*  (then  colonel)  Draper,  and 
part  of  his  regiment  The  Pitt  was  destined  for  China, 
Commodore  Wilson,  whose  sagacity  and  maritime  know« 
ledge  was  equal  to  bis  courage,  bad  reflected  dui^ng  the 
course  of  bis  voyage  firom  England,  in  what  manner  his 
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pasMtge  to  China  could  be  attained  at  tliat  season  ;  atid  It 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  same  principle  by  whicb  ships 
went  to  the  Malabar  coastand  Persia  from  Madras  in  the  south 
■west  monsoon,  was  applicable  in  a  passage  to  China,  viz. 
by  crossing  the  line,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  contrary 
monsoons  that  prevail  at  the  same  time  in  north  And  south 
latitudes,  ThuSy  as  the  ships  from  Madras  stand  to  the  south 
east  with  the  south  west  wiads,  tilt  they  get  into  the  south 
east  trade  in  south  latitude,  and  then  stand  westward,  till 
they  are  to  windward  of  their  intended  port,  when  they 
cross  the  line  again  into  north  latitude ;  ^o  commodore 
Wilson  reasoned,  that  the  north-west  winds  would,  in 
south  latitude,  carry  him  far  enough  eastward  to  make  the 
north-east  wind  a  fair  wind  to  China.  Sir  William  Draper 
countenancing  his  opinion,  commodore  Wilson,  on  his  ar<- 
rival  at  Madras,  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mr.  DalrympLe, 
and  asked  his  sentiments ;  which  entirely  concurring  with 
his  own,  a  Ad  being  coh  firmed  by  reference  to  Saiisy  &c. 
who  bad  performed  the  most  essential  part  of  the  voyage, 
though  with  a  difierent  object;  commodore  Wilson  wa!i 
hereby  induced  to  propose  it  to  governor  Pigot,  who  con- 
auhed  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  being  convinced  that  it  was 
practicable,  commodore  Wilson  performed  the  voyage 
highly  to  the  credit  of  our  maritime  reputation,  and  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  company. 

Circumstances  occurred  in  the  discussion  of  the  propo*- 
sition  made  by  commodore  Wilson,  which  induced  Mr, 
Dalrynftple  to  propose,  and  governor  Pigot  to  accede  toy 
pis  going  in  the  Cuddalore  schooner  to  the  eastward,  on  a 
<voyage  of  general  observation,  although  it  bad  a  particular 
destination  ;  but  as  -  the  aeci^taryshtp  became  vacant  in 
1759,  lord  Pigot,  thinking  that  place  a  moi%  beneficiai 
object,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Mr.  Dalrymple  from  the 
voyage,  but  without  success,  as  he  remained  warm  in  the 

{pursuit  of  an  object  of  whose  national  imporunce  be  had 
ong  been  convinced,^  and  considered  this  voyage  as  a  nevr 
IN^  in  his  life. 

A«  the  Cuddalore  went  under  the  secret  orders  of  the 
gov^qor,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  apply  to  the  coun* 
cil  foir  the  provision  of  such  a  cargo  as  was  necessary  in 
countries  where  there  was  no  regular  communication  or 
pommerc^;  and  where  even  provisions  could,  probably^ 
only  be  purchased  by  barter ;  a  small  cai^o  was  put  oti 
bqard  at  the  expence  of  the  governor,  who  permiued  cap*i 
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tain  B~ake!r,  the  captain,  to  have  a  fourth  concenn  The 
evening  before  Mr.  Daliymple  embarked,  governor  Pigot 
presented  him  with  an  instrument,  making  him  a  present 
of  whatever  profits  might  accrue  from  the  three- fourths 
concern.  Having  never  insinuated  such  an  intention,  be 
left  no  ground  for  mercenary  imputation  against  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  in  undertaking  the  voyage,  or  against  the  gover- 
nor himsfttf  for  ordering  it.  In  consequence  of  an  offer 
made  by  the  hon.  Thomas  Howe,  commander  of  that  ship,  . 
he  fir^  embarked  in  the  Winchelsea,  April  22,  1759,  and 
having  joined  the  Cuddalore,  captain  George  Baker,  in 
the  strait  of  Malacca,  whither  that  vessel  had  been  dis- 
patched a  few  days  before  the  Winchelsea,  Mr.  Dalrymple 
quitted  the  Winchelsea,  and  embarked  on  the  Cuddalore 
June  3,  in  the  Strait  of  Sincapore. 

k  cannot  be  pretended  to  give  a  recital,  however  brief, 
of  the  course  of  this  voyage,  of  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  did 
not  publish  any  connected  journal,  but  it  was  in  this  ' 
voyage  the  English  visited  Sooloo.  Mr.  Dalrymple  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  and  made  a  contract  with 
the  principal,  persons,  for  a  cargo  to  be  brought  on  the' 
East  India  company's  account,  which  the  natives  engaged 
to  receive  at  100  per  cent,  profit,  and  to  provide  a  cargo 
for  China,  which  they  engaged  should  yield  an  equivaleni 
profit  there.  The  principal  person  with  whom  this  con- 
tract was  negociated,  was  Dato  Bandahara,  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  nobility ;  for  the  Sooloo  government 
is  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  which,  though  the  principal  no- 
bility and  oranky's  meet  in  the  national  council  to  delibe* 
rate,  the  authority  is  vested  in  a  few  officers,  who  are 
hereditary,  the  Sultan,  Dato  Bandahara,  who  represents 
the  rtobiltty,  and  Oranky  Mallick,  who  represents  the 
people;  matters  of  government  depending  on  the  con- 
currence of  two  of  the  states,  of  which  the  people  must  be 
one. 

The  person  then  filling  the  hereditary  office  of  Banda- 
hara, was  as  conspicuous  for  the  probity  and  exalted  justice 
of  his  character,  as  by  his  distinguished  rank,  of  which, 
whilst  Mr.  Da(rymple  was  at  SoqIoo,  in  1761,  an  occasion 
occurred  for  Bandahara  to  exert.  There  were  at  this  dme^ 
two  Chinese  junks  in  Sooloo  road;  in  the  cargo  of  one  of 
them  the  sultan  had  an  interest ;  the  other  belonged  en-* 
tirely  to  Chinese  merchants  of  Amoy.  The  sultan,  wtto, 
WM  very  avarioiotts,  in  hopes  of  getting  money  from  the 
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CbtBese^  or  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  would  bo  move  ad« 
yanugeous  for  the  sale  of  the  cargo  in  which  be  was  con- 
cernedi  laid  ati  embargo  on  the  other  junk :  Baiidahara 
and  Oranky  Mallick  remoiutrated  with  the  sultan  on  the 
impropriety  of  this  behaviour  to  merchanu,  but  without 
effect ;  upon  which  Bandahara,  and  Oranky  Mallick,  with 
Pangleema  Milaham,  a  person  of  a  military  order,  conso- 
nant to  ancient  knighthood,  went  on  board  the  China 
junk,  in  which  the  sultan  had  an  interest,  and  brought  her 
rudder  on  shore,  informing  the  sultan  that  they  would  de-* 
tain  the  one  if  he  obstructed  the  departure  of  the  other : 
this  well-timed  interference  had  its  due  effect,  and  both 
junks  proceeded  without  further  molestation  on  their  voyage 
home. 

He  returned  to  Madras  from  this  eastern  voyage,  Jan. 
23,  1762.  The  company^s  administration  approved  of , his 
proceedings,  and  in  March  1762,  having  resolved  to  send 
on  the  company^s  account  the  cargo  stipulated,  employed 
him  in  expediting  the  provision  of  that  cargo.  His  ex* 
pences  in  the  voyage  of  almost  three  years,  amounted  to 
612/.  which  was  repaid  by  the  governor  and  council  of 
Madras,  but  he  neither  asked  or  received  any  pecuniary 
advantage  to  himself.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  London 
packet  was  destined  for  the  Sooloo  voyage,  and  Mr.  Dai- 
ry mple  was  appointed  captain.  In  the  passage  from  Mad- 
ras to  Sooloo,  he  first  visited  Balambanran;  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Sooloo,  found  the  small-pox  had  swept  off  many 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  dispersed  the  rest;  so  that 
very  ineffectual  measures  had  been  taken  towards  pro- 
viding the  intended  cargo.  But  although  this  unexpected 
calamity,  which  in  the  Eastern  Islands  is  similar  in  its  ef- 
fects to  the  plague,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  cargo,  yet  a  still  more  efficient  cause, 
was  the  death  of  Bandahara,  soon  after  Mr.  Dalrymple'a 
departure  from  Sooloo,  the  preceding  year.  A  few  days 
before  the  death  of  this  good  man,  he  sent  for  the  linguist 
whom  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  employed,  and  who  had  re- 
mained behind  at  Sooloo,  asking  if  he  thought  the  English, 
would  certainly  come  again.  The  linguist  declaring  that 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  ;  Bandahara  thereupon  expressed 
bis  concern,  saying  that  it  would  have  made  him  very 
bappy  to  have  lived  to  have  seen  this  contract  faithfully 
performed  on  their  part,  and  the  friendship  with  the  Eng<^ 
lish  established  on  a  firm  footing.    The  linguist  observeil^ 
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tliat  they  were  all  equally  bouncL  Bandabara  replied,  thai 
although  this  was  true,  all  had  not  the  same  disposition ; 
and  perhaps  none  else  the  power  of  enforcing  the  due 
execution  of  their  engagements ;  but  that  he  was  resigned 
to  the  divine  will. 

This  situation  o^  affiiirs  at  Sooloo,  made  n^w  arrange« 
menu  necessary^  the  result  of  which  was,  that  one  half  of 
the  cargo  brought  thither  in  the  London  should  be  de<- 
livered,  to  enable  the  Sooloos  to  provide  goods  for  the 
expected  Indiaman ;  but  that  ship  not  arriving,  new  diffi«  , 
culties  arose ;  as  the  London  was  not  large  enough  to  re« 
ceiVe  the  goods  they  had  provided ;  and  the  necessity  of 
her  departure  made  it  indispensable  to  deliver  the  remaining 
half  of  the  cargo,  which  had  been  retained  as  an  incite^ 
ment  to  the  Sooloos  faithfully  to  pay  for  that  portion  they 
bad  received.  By  delivery  of  the  remainder,'  every  thing 
was  necessarily  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Sooloos,  subjected 
not  only  to  their  honour,  but  to  their  discretion ;  for  if  ^ 
the  goods  they  received  were  dissipated,  they  could  ob<* 
tain  no  cargo  in  return,  having  nothing  to  deliver  to  their 
vassals  for  their  services,  without  which  they  were  not  en- 
titled to  those  services.  Dalrymple,  however,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  island  of  Balambangan,  for  the  East  India 
company,  of  which  he  took  possession  Jan.  23,  1763,  on 
bis  return  towards  Madras,  and  as  it  appeared  necessary 
that  the  court  of  directors  should  have  full  information  on 
the  subject  of  our  future  intercourse  in  the  eastern  islands^ 
he  determined  to  proceed  to  England  for  that  purpose. 
But  as  the  president  and  council  thought  it  proper  that  he 
should  proceed  again  to  Sooloo  in  the  Neptune  Indiaman, 
in  the  way  to  China,  and  embark  thence  for  England,  he 
accordingly  sailed  from  Madras  July  5,  1763.  Many  cir^ 
camstances,  ho\ve%'er,  prevented  the  execution  of  every . 
part  of  this  plan,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  disappointed 
in  his  views  respecting  the  intercourse  with  the  eastern 
islands,  the  advantages  of  which  be  afterwards  fully  stated 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  A  Plan  for  extending  the  com^ 
merce,  &c.**  published  in  1771,  though  printed  in  1769. 

Soon  after  bis  arrival  home  in  1 765,  discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea  being  a  favourite  object  of  Mr.  Dalrymple*s  researches, 
be  communicated  his  collections  on  that  subject  to  the  se* 
c^^eury  of  sute,  lord  Sbelburne,  late  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  who  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  employ  him  on 
tiUse  discoveries.     Afterwards,   when  the  royal  societ^f 
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|lroposed  to  send  persons  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
in  1769,  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  approved  of  by  the  admiralty, 
as  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  this  service,  as  well 
as  to  prosecute  discoveries  in  that  quarter ;  but  from  some 
differences  of  opinion,  partly  owing  to  official  etiquette,  re- 
fpecting  the  employment  of  any  person  as  commander  of 
a  vessel  who  was  not  a  naval  officer,  and  partly  owing  to 
Mr.  Dalrymple*s  objections  to  a  divided  tommand,  this 
design  did  not  take  place.  In  that  year,  howlsver,  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  company  gave  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple 5000/.  for  his  past  services,  and  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  emoluments  of  secretary  at  Madras,  which  he  had 
relinquished  in  1759,  to  proceed  on  the  eastern  voyage* 
As  the  various  proceedings  concerning  Balambangan  were 
published  in  1769,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  in  this 
place  that  the  court  of  directors  appointed  Mr.  Dalrymple 
chief  of  Balambangan,  and  commander  of  the  Britannia ; 
but  some  unhappy  differences  arising  with  the  directors, 
he  was  removed  from  the  charge  of  that  intended  settle- 
ment, and  another  person  appointed  in  his  stead.  In  1774, 
however,  the  court  of  directors  being  dissatisfied  with  this 
person^s  conduQt,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  a  super- 
visor thither.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Dalrymple  made  an 
offer  of  his  services  to  redeem  the  expedition  from  destruc- 
tion^ without  any  emolument  except  defraying  his  ex« 
pences,  on  condition  that  a  small  portion  of  the  clear  profits 
•f  the  establishment  should  be  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
he.  But  this  offer  was  not  accepted,  and  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  Balambangan  was  lost  to  the  company. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Dalrymple  returned  to  England,' in 
1765,  he  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  collecting  and 
arranging  materials  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  importance 
of  the  Eastern  Islands  and  South  Seas ;  and  was  encou* 
raged  by  the  court  of  directors  to  publish  various  charts, 
he.  It  is  positively  affirmed  that  the  chart  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  published  in  1772,  was  the  oc- 
,  easion  of  sanng  the  Hawke  Indiaman  from  the  French,  iit 
the  war. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  had  taken  every  occasion  to  keep  up  his 
claim  on  the  Madras  establishment ;  but  after  lord  Pigot 
was,  in  1775,  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St  George,  he 
was  advised  by  the  then  chairman  and  deputy  chairman-, 
to  make  a  specific  application  before  the  arrangement  of 
the  Madras  council  was  made,  his  former  letters  being 
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considered  as  too  general.  Accordingly^  on  the  id  of 
March,  1775/ he  applied  to  be  restored  to  his  standing  on 
the  Madras  establishment ;  which  application  the  company 
were  pleased  to  comply  with,  and  he  was  appointed  in  bis 
rank,  as  a  member  of  council,  and  was  nominated  to  be 
one  of  the  committee  of  circuits  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  at  Madras,  no  man>  however  violent  in  his 
animosity  or  opposition)  ever  imputed  to  Mr.  Dalrymple 
any  want  of  integrity  or  zeal,  for  what  he  thought  was  fpr 
the  company's  interest,  and  he  had  the  satisfiBiction  to  find 
that  the  court  of  directors  gore  him  distinguished  marks  of 
their  approbation.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1779,  when  the 
company  were  pleased  to  accept  of  his  services  in  the -em-* 
ploymenthe  held  until  his  death,  namely,  that  of  hydrogra-^ 
pher,  by  advice  of  sir  George  Womb  well,  the  then  chairman, 
he  accepted  on  the  8th  that  employment  by  letter,  read  in 
court  on  the  9th  of  April,  on  condition  it  should  not  inva* 
lidate  his  pretensions  at  Madras. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1780,  the  court  of  directors  re- 
solved that  Messrs.  Russell,  Dalrymple,  Stone,  and  La- 
tbom,  having  come  home  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of 
the  general  court,  in  1777,  to  have  their  conduct  inquired 
into,  and  no  objection  having  been  made  in  so  long  a  time^ 
Dor  appearing  against  their  conduct,  should  be  again  em« 
ployed  in  the  company's  service.  The  other  gentlemen 
were  afterwards  appointed  to  chiefships,  Mr.  Dalrymple 
continuing  in  his  present  employment,  with  the  reservation 
of  his  Madras  pretensions.  When  the  employment  of  hy- 
drographer  was  confirmed  on  the  1 9th  of  July,  he  ex« 
pressed  by  letter,  that  he  trusted,  if  he  wished^  to  return ' 
to  Madras  hereafter,  that  the  court , would  appoint  him, 
and  this  letter  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

In  1784,  when  the  India  bill  was  brought  into  parlia* 
ment,  there  was  a  clause  precluding  the  company  from 
sending  persons  back  to  India,  who  had  been  a  certain  time 
in  England;  Mr.  Dalrymple  represented  the  injustice  this 
Mras  to  him,  who  had  accepted  his  employment,  on  con-^ 
dition  that  it  should  not  injure  his  pretensions  at  Madras ; 
a  clause  was  thereupon  inserted,  precluding  that  measure, 
unless  with  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the  direc- 
tors^ and  three-fourths  of  the  proprietors ;  he  was  still  not 
satisfied,  and  Carried  on  a  sort  of  controversial  correspond- 
ence with  th9  directors,  the  merits  of  which  would  now 
be  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Vol.  XL  Q 
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It  having  been  long  in  contemplation  to  have  an  hydm- 
grapbical  office  at  the  Admiralty)  this  was  at  length  esta- 
^blished  during  the  administration  of  earl  Spencer.  In  1 795 
Mr.  Dalrymple  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  hydrogra- 
pher,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  court  of  directors, 
under  whom  he  held  a  similar  office,  and  who  had  lately 
given  him  a  pension  for  life. 

From  this  time  little  occurred  in  his  history  worthy  of 
particular  notice  until  the  month  of  May  1808,  when  hav« 
ing  refused  to  resign  his  place  of  hydrographer  to  the  Ad* 
miralty,  on  the  ground  of  superannuation,  and  to  accept  of 
a  pension,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation;  and  it  is 
said,  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  medical  attendants,  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  vexation  arising  from  that  event. 
A  motion  was.  shortly  afterwards  made  on  this  subject  in  the 
house  of  commons,  when  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty, 
after  bearing  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  talents  and 
services  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  fully  justified  the  conduct  of 
that  board,  which  had  adopted  a  necessary  measure  with 
much  reluctance.     Mr.  Dalrymple,  indeed,  had  exhibited 
so  many  symptoms  of  decayed  Acuities,  joined  to  an  irrita- 
ble habit,  as  to  lessen  the  value  of  those  services  for  which 
be  had  been  so  highly  respected.     He  died  June  19,  1808, 
at  his  house  in  High-street  Mary-le-bone,  and  was  buried 
in  the  small  cemetery  adjoining  the  church.     His  collection 
of  books  was  very  large  and  valuable,  and  particularly 
rich  in  works  pertaining  to  geography  and  navigation, . 
which  were  purchased  by  the  admiralty.     His  valuable  col* 
lection  of  poetiy  he  bequeathed  to  bis  heir  at  law,  to  be 
J^ept  at  the  family  seat  in  Scotland,  as  an  beir*loom ;  and 
his  miscellaneous  collection,  containing,  anaong  others,  a 
great  number  of  valuable  foreign  books,  particularly  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  was  sold  by  auction, 
and  produced  a  considerable  sum. 

His  printed  works  were  very  numerotiSr  The  following 
Kst,  exclusive  of  his  nautical  publications,  was  furnished 
by  himself  at  the  end.  of  some  memoirs  of  his  life,  which 
he  drew  up  for  the  European  magazine  in  1802,  and  of 
which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  preceding  account. 
In  the  following  list,  those  marked  *  were  never  published^' 
and  those  marked  f  were  not  sold. 

1.  <*  Account  of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
before  1764,''  1767,  8va  2.  f  «  Memorial  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  East  India  Stock,"  1768,  ftva     3-  t  **  Account 
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of  what  has  passed  between  the  East  India  Directors  and 
Alexander  Dalrymple/'  as  first  printed,  1  Tes,  8ro.  4.  ^*  Ac- 
count of  what  has  passed— Do. — Do. — as  published,"  8vo* 
5.  "  Plan  for  extending  the  Commerce  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  an  Establishment  at 
Balambangan,''  1771.  6.  *  **  Letter  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Supervisors,'*  20th  June  1769,  8vo.  7.  "  Letter 
concerning  the  proposed  Supervisors/'  30tb  June  1769, 4to« 
S.  Second  Letter — Dd.-^lOth  July  1769,  4to.  9,  "Vox 
populi  Vox  Dei,  lord  Weymouth's  Appeal  to  the  General 
Court  of  India  Proprietors,  considered,  14th  August,"  1769, 
4to.  10.  "  Historical  collection  of  South  Sea  Voyages,'* 
1770,  2  vols.  4to;  1771,  4to.  11.  t  "  Proposition  of  a 
benevolent  Voyage  to  introduce  Corn,  &c.  into  New  Zea- 
land," &c.  1771,  4to.  12.  Considerations  on  a  Pamphlet 
(by  governor  Johnstone)  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  our  ac- 
quisitions in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  respecting  Ben- 
gal," 1772,  «vo.  13.  "  General  View  of  th^  East  India 
Company's  Aflfairs  (written  in  January  1769),  to  which  are 
added  some  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Com- 
pany's Affairs,"  1772,  8vo.  14.  t  **  A  paper  concerning 
the  Greneral  Government  for  India,"  8vo.  15.  t  "  Rights 
of  the  East  India  Company."— ^N.  B.  This  was  printed  at 
the  company's  expencci  1773,  8vo«  16.  ^^  Letter  to  Dr* 
Hawkesworth,''  1773,  4to.  17.  *  "Observations  on  Dr. 
Hawkesworth's  Preface  to  2d  edition,'*  1773,  4to.  An 
opinion  of  sir  David  Dalrymple,  that  there  was  too  much 
asperity  in  this  Reply,  retarded,  and  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  prevented,  the  publication.  18.  f  ^  Memo- 
rial of  Doctor  Juan  Louis  Arias  (in  Spanish),'^   1773,  4to« 

19.  t  "  Proposition  for  printing,  by  subscription,  the  MS' 
voyages  and  travels  in  the  British  Museum,"  1773,   4to. 

20.  ^'  A  full  and  clear  proof  that  the  Spaniards  have  no 
riffht  to  Balambangan,"  1774,  8vo.  21.  "An  historical 
relation  of  the  several  Expeditions,  from  Fort  Marlbro'  to 
the  Islands  off  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,"  1775,  4to. 
22.  "  Collection  of  Voyages,  chiefly  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  the  original  MSS.  by  Dr.  Halley«  M.  Bouvet, 
&c.  with  a  Preface  concerning  a  Voyage  on  Discovery, 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  Alexander  Dalrymple  at  his 
own  expence ;  Letters  to  Lord  North  on  the  subject,  and 
Plan  of  a  Republican  Colony,"  1775,  4to.  23.  t  "  Copies 
of  papers  relative  to  the  Restoration  of  the  King  of  Tan- 
jour,  the  Imprisonment  of  Lord  Pigot,  &c.     Printed  by 
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the  Eaai  India  Company,  for  the  use  of  the  Proprietors.** 
1777)  4tOi— N.B.  In  this  collection  are  many  Minutes  of 
Council,  and  some  Letters  by  Alexander  Dalrymple* 
24.  t  Several  other  pieces  on  the  same  subject,  written  by 
Alexander  Dalrymple,  were  printed  by  admiral  Pigot  and 
Alexander  Dalrymple,  but  not  sold ;  Uiose  particularly  by 
Alexander  Dalrymple  are  4to,  1777.  25.  "  Notes  on  Lord 
Pieot^s  Narrative."  26.  "  Letter  to  Proprietors  of  East 
India  Stock,"  8th  May  1777.  27.  "  Account  of  the  trans- 
actions concerning  the  Revolt  at  Madras,  30th  April  1777. 
Appendix.^  28.  "  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  19th 
June  1777.— Memorial— 19th  June  1777."  29.  t  "Ac- 
count of  the  subversion  of  the  Legal  Government  of  Fort 
St.  George,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart's  Letter  to 
the   Court   of  Directors,"    1778,   4to.     30.  "Journal  of 

^he  Grenville,"  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, 1778,  4to.  31.  <<  Considerations  on  the  present 
State  of  Afikirs  between  England  and  America,  1778,"  8vo« 
32.  «*  Considerations  on  the  East  India  Bill,  1769,"  8vo, 
1778.  33.  "  State  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
Sketch  of  an  equitable  Agreement,"  1780,  8vo.  34.  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Loss  of  the  Grosvenor,"  1783, 8vo.  35.  **  Re- 
flections  on  the  present  State  of  the  East  India  Company,'* 
1783,  8vo.  36.  **  A  short  account  of  the  Gentoo  Mode  of 
collecting  the  Revenues  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel," 
1783,  8vo.  37.  **  A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Ancient 
System  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  a  Plan  of  Regu- 
lation," 1784,  8vo.     38.  "  Postscript  to  Mr.  Dalrymple'a 

'  account  of  the  Gentoo  Mode  of  collecting  the  Revenues 
on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  being, — Observations  made 
on  a  perusal  of  it  by  Moodoo  Kistna,"  1785, 8vo.  39.  <<  Ex- 
tracts from  Juvenilia,  or  Poems  by  George  Wither,"  1785, 
24ma  40.  ^^  Fair  Sute  of  the  Case  between  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  Owners  of .  Ships  now  in  their 
service;  to  which  are  added, — Considerations  on  Mr. 
Brough's  Pamphlet,  concerning  East  India  Shipping," 
1786,  8vo.  41.  *^  A  seriouft  Admonition  to  the  Public  on 
the  intended  Thief  Colony  at  Botany  Bay."  42.  "  Re- 
view of  the  Contest  concerning  Four  New  Regiments,  gra- 
ciously offered  by  his  Majesty  to  be  sent  to  India,"  &c« 
17M,  8vo.  43.  *  "  Plan  for  promoting  the  Fur- trade,  and 
securing  it  to  this  Country,  by  uniting  the  Operations  of 
the  East  India  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,"  1789,  4to« 
44.  *  **  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the  Lands  around  the  North 
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fole,'*  1789,  4to.  45.  "An  Historical  Jouhial  of  the 
Expeditions  by  Sea  and  Land,  to  the  North  of  California 
in  1768,  1769,  and  1770,  when  Spanish  establishments 
were  first  made  at  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  translated 
from  the  Spanish  MS.  by  William  Revely,  esq.  to  which  is 
added,-"— Translation  of  Cabrera  Bueno*s  Description  of  the 
Coast  of  California,  and  an  Extract  from  the  MS  Journal 
of  M.  Sauvague  le  Muet,  1714,'*  1790,  4to.  46.  "  A  Let- 
ter to  a  Friend  on  the  Test  Act,*'  1790,  8vo.  47.  "The 
Spanish  Pretensions  fai rly  discussed/'  1 7  90,  8 vo.  48.  '<  The 
Spanish  Memorial  of  4th  June  considered,'*  1790,  8vo. 
49.  t  <<  Plan  for  the  publication  of  a  Repertory  of  Oriei^* 
tal  Information,"  1790,  4to.  50.  *  <^  Memorial  of  Alexi* 
ander  Dalrymple,"  1791,  8vo,  51.  ^^  ParliamenUry  Re**- 
form,  as  it  is  called,  improper^  in  the  present  State  of  tlm 
Country,"  1793,  8vo.  52.  *^  Mr.  Fok*s  Letter  to  his  wor- 
thy and  independent  Electors  of  Westminster,  fiilly  con-^ 
sidered,"  1793, -8 vo.  53.  f  "  Observations  on  the  Cop* 
per<pCoinage  wanted  for  the  Circars.  Printed  for  the  usa 
of  the  East  India  Company,"  1794,  8vo.  54.  «♦  The  Poor 
Man's  Friend,"  1795,  8vo.  55.  <<  A  collection  of  English 
Songs,  with  ^n  Appendix  of  Original  Pieces,"  1796,  8vo.> 
56.  ♦  "  A  Fragment  on  the  India  Trade,  written  in  1791," 
1797,  8vo.  57.  *^  Thoughts  of  an  old  Man  of  independent 
mind,  though  dependent  fortune,"  1800,  8vo.  58.  **  Orir 
euul  Repertory,"  vol,  I.  4 to.  April  1791  to  January 
1793.  59.  <<  Oriental  Repertory,"  vol.IL  4to.  (not  comr 
pleted).* 

DALRYMPLE  (David),  an  eminent  Scotch  lawyer 
and  antiquary,  and  brother  to  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  S8th  of  Oct6ber  1726,  and  was  educated 
at  £ton  school,  where  he  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his 
acquisitions  in  literature  than  for  the  regularity  of  his 
manners.  From  Eton  he  was  removed,  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Utrecht,  where  he  remained  till  1746.  In  1748 
he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  elegant  propriety  of  the  oases  which  he  drew,  his  suc«* 
cess  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  him.  This  was  not  owing  either  to  want  of  science  or 
to  want  of  industry,  but  to  certain  peculiarities,  which,  if 
not  inherent  in  his  nature,  were  the  result  of.  early  and 

^  Memoirs  by  himielf  in  European  Mag.  for  NoTcmber  and  December  180!i, 
•"vLyioiis'f  ^viiODs,  Sapplemental  Tolome. 
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deep-rooted  babiti.  He  possessed  on  all  occasions  a  to* 
Tereign  contempt,  not  only  for  rerbal  antithesis,  but  for 
well-rounded  periods,  and  every  thing  which  bad  the  sem- 
blance of  declamation  ;  and  indeed  be  was  wholly  unfitted, 
by  an  ill-toned  voice,  and  ungraceful  elocution,  for  shi-* 
ning  as  an  oraton  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  his 
pleadings,  which  ^pvere  never  addressed  to  the  passions, 
did  not  rival  those  of  some  of  his  opponents,  who,  pos- 
sessed of  great  rhetorical  powers,  did  not,  like  him,  employ 
strokes  of  irony  too  fine  to  be  perceived  by  the  bulk  of  any 
'  audience,  but  expressed  themselves  in  full,  clear,  and 
barmonious  periods.  Even  his  memoriab,  though  classi- 
eally  written,  and  often  replete  with  valuable  matter,  did 
not  on  every  occasion  please  the  court ;  for  they  were  al- 
ways brief,  and  sometimes,  it  was  said,  indicated  more  at- 
tention to  tbe  minutiae  of  .forms  than  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  Yet  on  points  which  touched  bis  own  feelings,  or 
the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue,  his  language  was  animated, 
his  arguments  forcible,  and  his  scrupulous  regard  to  form 
thrown  aside.  He  was  on  all  occasions  incapable  of  mis- 
leading tbe  judge  by  a  false  statement  of  facts,  or  his 
clients)  by  holding  out  to  them  fallacious  grounds  of  hope* 
The  character  indeed  which  he  had  obtained  for  knowledge 
imd  integrity  in  the,  Scotch  law,  soon  raised  him  to  an  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  'Accordingly,  in  March  1766,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session 
with  the  warmest  approbation  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  in 
May  1776  he  succeeded  to  the  place  of  a  lord  commis- 
sioner of  the  justiciary  on  the  resignation  of  lord  Coalston, 
bis  wife's  father.  Upon  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  he 
assumed  the  title  of  lord  Hailes,  in  compliance  with  the 
usage  established  in  the  court  of  session  :  this  is  the  name 
by  which  be  is  generally  known  among  the  learned  of  Eu- 
rope. 

As  a  judge  pf  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  courts, 
be  acted  in  the  view  of  his  country ;  from  which  he  merited 
and  obtained  high  coafidence  and  approbation.  But  he 
was  not  only  conspicuous  as  an  able  and  upright  judge, 
and  a  sound  lawyer;  be  was  also  eminent  as  a  profound 
and  accurate  scholar ;  being  a  thorough  master  of  classical 
learning,  the  belles  lettres,  and  historical  antiquities  ; 
particularly  of  his  own  country,  to  the  study  of  which  be 
was  led  by  his  profession.  Indefatigable  in  the  prosecu-- 
tion  of  these  studies,  his  time  was  sedulously  devoted  tQ 
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the  promotion  of  useful  learning,  piety,  and  virtue.  Nu- 
merous are  the  works  that  have  issued  from  his  pen,  all  of 
them  distinguished  by  uncommon  accuracy,  taste,  and 
learning.  Besides  some  occasional  papers,  both  serious 
and  humorous,  of  his  composing,  that  appeared  in  the 
World  ^,  and  a  variety  of  communications,  critical  and 
biographical,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  f,  and  other 
publications  of  like  nature,  he  allotted  some  part  of  hi9 
time  to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  primitive  Christ!* 
anity. 

In  1 771  be  composed  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  paper, 
or  law-case,  on  the  disputed  peerage  of  Sutherland.  He 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  lady  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  the  last  earl,  and  being  then  a  judge,  the  names  of  two 
eminent  lawyers  were,  annexed  to  it.  In  that  case,  he  dis- 
played the  greatest  accuracy  of  research,  and  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  ami  rules  of  descet^t, 
in  that  country  ;  which  he  managed  with  such  dexterity  of 
argument,  as  clearly  established  the  right  of  his  pupil,  and 
formed  a  precedent,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  decision  of 
all  such  questions  in  future.  In  1773  he  published  a  small 
volume,  entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland.^*' 
These  appeared  to  be  the  gleanings  of  the  historical  re* 
search  which  he  was  making  at  that  time,  and  discovered 
his  lordship's  turn  for  minute  and  accurate  inquiry  into 
doubtful  points  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed 
the  candour  and  liberality  of  his  judgment*  This  publica- 
tion prepared  the  public  for  the  favourable  reception  of 
the  Annals  of  Scotland,  in  2  vols.  4to,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1776,  and  the  second  in  1779,  and  fully  an* 
swered  the  expectations  which  he  bad  raised.  The  diifir* 
cullies  attending  the  subject,  tha^^want  of  candour,  aiid 
the  spirit  of  party,  bad  hitherto  {Afevented  the  Scotch  from 
having  a  genuine  history  of  their  country,  in  times  previ- 
ous to  those  of  queen  Mary.  ^Lord  Hailes  carried  his  at** 
tention  to  this  history,  as  for  back  as  to  the  accession  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  in   10i7,  and  his  work  continns  the 

*  Nos.  140»  147,  204,  were  vrittea  which  produced  from  the  pen  of  o«r 

by  lord  Hailes.  English  Raphael  the  vindication  of  it 

f  The  Itenttrkft  on  the  Tatters,  in  m  the  same  Tolirnio,  p.  603,  and  the 

volume  LX.  pp,  679,  793,  901,  1073,  reply  of  lord.UaUes,  in  p.  68S.-*>Tlie 

1163,  were  by  lord  Hailed.     His  too  Edinburgh  MagiUfiue    was    also  Are^ 

was  the  critique  in  volume  LXI.  p.  399,  qnently  enriched  by  his 

on  the  famous  Miniature  of  Milton*  ia  tions. 
the  pofsessioa  of  sir  Joshua  Reynoldsy 
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luinals  of  14  princes,  from  Malcolm  III.  to  the  death  of  Da.- 
Tid  U.     And  happy  it  was  that  the  a^airs  of  Scotland  at- 
tracted the  talents  of  so  able  a  writer,  who  to  the  learning 
and  skill  of  a  lawyer,  joined  the  industry  and  curiosity  ^ 
an  antiquary ;  to  whom  no  object  appears  frivolous  or  un- 
important that  serves  to  elucidate  his  subject 
.'    Lord  Hailes  has  so  well  authenticated  bis  work  by  re- 
ferences to  historians  of  good  credit,  or  deeds  and  writings 
■of  undoubted  authority,  and  has  so  happily  cleared  it  from 
fable,  uncertainty,  and  conjecture,  that  every  Scotchman, 
since  its  appearance,   has  been  able*  to  trace  back  with 
confidence,  in  genuine  memoirs,  the  history  of  his  country 
-for  736  years,  and  may  revere  the  memory  of  the  respec- 
table judge,  who  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  painful 
labour,  has  removed  the  rubbish  under  which  the  precious 
remains  were  concealed.      Lord  Hailes  at  first  intended, 
.as  appears  by  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  work,  to 
carry  down  his  annals  to  the  accession  of  James  L  but,  to 
.the  great  disappointment  of  the  public,  he  stopped  short 
at  the  death  of  David  II.  ai)d  a  very  impoiftant  period  of 
the  history  still  remains  to  be  fillied  up  by  an  able  writer. 
Lord  Hailes's  Annals  of  Scotland,  it  is  believed,  stand  un- 
rivalled in  the  English  language,  for  a  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  style,  an  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  conciseness  of 
narration,  that  peculiarly  suited  the  form  of  his  work ;  and 
is  entirely  void  of  that  false  ornament,  and  stately  gait, 
which  makes  the  wori^s  of  some  other  writers  appear  in 
gigautic  but  fictitious  majesty. 

/  In  1786,  Lord  Hailes  came  forward  with  the  excellent 
Dr.  Watson,  and  other  writers  in  England,  to  repel  Mr. 
Gibbon^s  attack  on  jChhstianity,  and  published  a  4to  vo- 
lume, entitled  '<  An  ^Egquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  iiQ^^igned  for  the  rapid  progress  of 
Christianity,"  in  which  ttnere  is  a  great  display^  of  literary 
acumen,  and  of  ^eal  for  the  cause  he  espouses,  without 
the  rancour  of  theological  controversy.  This  was  the  last 
work  be  sent  from  the  press ;  except  a  few  biogrraphical 
sketches  of  eminent  Scotsmen,  designed  as  specimens  of 
a  ^^  Biographia  Scotica,"  which  he  justly  considered  as  a 
desideratum,  and  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  the 
infirmities  of  age,  increasing  fast  upon  him,  did  not  allow 
him  to  supply ;  for  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  un- 
dertaking, not  only  by  bis  singular  diligence  and  candour, 
but  from  the  uncommon  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  literary 
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and  biographical  knowledge;  in  which,  it  is  bdieyed,  be 
excelled  all  bis  contemporaries. 

Although  his  lordship's  constitution  bad  been  long  in  an 
enfeebled  state,  he  attended  his  duty  on  the  bench  tiK 
within  three  days  of  bis  death,  which  happened  on  the  29th 
of  November  1792,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  lord- 
ship was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Brown^ 
only  daughter  of  lord  Coalston,  he  left  isspe  one  daughter, 
who  inherits  the  family  emate*  His  second  marriage  (of 
which  also  there  is  issue  one  daughter)  was  to  Helen 
Fergusson,  youngest  daughter  of  lord  Kilkerran,  who 
survived  him.  Leaving  no  male  issue,  the  title  of  baronet 
descends  to  ins  nephew,  son  of  the  late  lord  provost  DaU 
xymple. 

Lord  Hailes  was  for  some  years  the  correspondent  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  whose  inspection  he  submitted  much  of  his 
**  Annals''  in  manuscript.  He  had  eariy  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  and  considered  him 
as  one  of  the  best  moral  writers  England  had  produced. 
Johnson  praised  him  as  *^  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar,  and 
a  wit."  His  minute  accuracy,  and  acuteness  in  detecting 
error,  were  in  unison  with  Johnson's  love  of  truth.  <*  The 
exactness  of  his  dates,"  said  he  on  one  occasion,  ^  raises 
my  wonder.  He  seems  to  have  the  closeness  of  Henault, 
without  his  constraint ;"  and  this  opinion  he  takes  a  plea«- 
sure  in  repeating  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Boswell : 
^'^  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  lord  Harles  my  most  respectful 
thanks  for  his  first  volume:  hb  accuracy  strikes  me  with 
wonder ;  bis  narrative  is  &r  superior  to  that  of  Henault,  as 
I  have  formerly  mentioned." — '^  Lord  Hsules's  Annals  of 
Scotland  have  not  that  pointed  form  which  is  the  taste  of 
this  age ;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will  always  sell — it  has 
such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and 
such  a  punctuality  of  ciution.  I  never  before  read  Scotch 
history  with  certainty." 

The  erudition  of  lord  Hailes,  says  his  friend  the  late 
lord  Woodhouslee,  was  not  of  a  dry  and  scholastic  nature; 
ke  felt  the  beauties  of  the  composition  of  the  ancients ;  he 
entered  with  taste  and  discernment  into  the  merits  of  the 
Latin  poets,  and  that  peculiar  vein  of  delicate  and  inge* 
nious  thought  which  characterises  the  Greek  epigram- 
matists ;  and  a  few  specimens  which  he  has  left  of  his  own 
composition  in  that  style,  evince  the  hand  of  a  master.  It 
would  not,  adds  his  lordship,  be  easy  to  produce  firom  the 
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works  of  any  modern  Latin  poet,  a  more  delicate,  tender^ 
and  pathetic  effusion^  or  an  idylUon  of  greater  classied 
purity,  than  the  iambics  be  wrote  ^^  On  the  death  of  his 
fimt  wife,  in  child^bed  of  twins*."  Lord  Hailes  was  & 
man  of  wit,  and  possessed  a  stroirg  feeling  of  the  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  human  condoct  and  character,  which 
gave  a  keen  edge  of  irony  both  to  bis  conversation  and 
writings.  To  his  praise,  however,  it  must  be  added,  thiU 
that  irony,  if  not  idways  untinctured  with  prejudice,  was 
never  prompted  by  midignity,  and  was  generally  exerted 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  morals.  How  much  he 
excelled  in  painting  the  lighter  weaknesses  and  absurdities 
of  mankind,  may  be  seen  from  the  papers  of  his  compo^ 
sition  in  the  "  World"  and  the  "  Mirror"  His  private 
character  was  every  thing  that  is  praise-worthy  and  re- 
^speclable.  In  a  word,  he  was  an  honour  to  the  station 
;wbich  he  filled,  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  That 
;such  a  man  should  not  yet  have  fomid  a  biographer  worthy 
of  his  merits,  cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  the  obscurity  oi 
bis  character  and  station,  CHr.to  the  incapacity  of  bis  con- 
temporaries. But  lord  Hailes  was  a  man  of  piety  of  the 
old  stamp,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  for  revealed  religion, 
and  therefore  did  not  share,  as  be  would  not  hare  been 
ambitious  to  share,  the  celd>rity  that  has  been  conferred 
on  some  of  bis  countrymen  of  a  very  opposite  character. 

The  works  of  lord  Hailes,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
publication,  are  as  follow :  1.  *^  Sacred  poems,  by  various 
authors,"  EdinK  1751,  12mo.  2.  <<  The  wisdom  of  So- 
lomon, wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,"  Edinb.  1755,  12mo.  3.  *<  Select  discourses,  nine 
in  number,  by  John  F;nith,  late  fellow  of  Queen^s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,"  Edinb.  1756,  12mo.  4.  *<  World," 
No.  140,  Sept  4,  1755;  a  mediution  anrang  books.  5. 
.World,  No.  147,  Thursday,  Oct.  23,  1755.  6.  World, 
No.  204,  Thursday,  Nov.  25,  1756.  7.  **  A  discourse  of 
the  unnatural  and  vile  Conspiracy  attempted  by  John  earl 
of  Gowry,  and  his  brother,  against  his  majesty's  person^ 
at  St  Johnstoun,  upon  the  5th  of  Aug.  1600,"  1757,  12ma 
8.  ^<  A  sermon  which  might  have  been  preached  in  East 
Lothian,  upon  the  25th  day  of  Oct  1761,  from  Acts  xxvii. 

*  Vidi  gemellos,  et  luperbiTi  parens,  Te,  dulcis  uxor !  Ut  mihi  sol  occkUt, 

Fausti  decus  puerpcri ;  Badiante  dejectos  polo  ! 

At  mox  tab  noo  flebilis  vidi  parens  Obscura  vitae  nunc  ego  per  avia» 

Condi  gcmeUos  cespite.  Hen,  solus^  ac  dubiut  feror  I 
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1,  2.  <'  The  barbarous  people  shewed  us  no  little  kind- 
ness," Edinb.  1761,  l2ino ;  occasioned  by  the  country 
people  pillaging  the  wreck  of  two  vessels,  viz.  the  Betsy, 
Cunningham,  and  the  Leith  packet,  Pitcairn,  from  Lon* 
don  to  Leith,  cast  away  on  the  shore  between  Dunbar  and 
North  Berwick^  All  the  passengers  on  board  the  former, 
in  number  seventeen,  perished ;  five  oti-board  the  latter, 
Oct  16,  1761.  An  affecting  discourse,  which  is  said  to 
have  produced  tfae^estitution  of  some  part  of  the  pillage^ 
9.  *<  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  history  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  James  L  published  from  the  originals,'* 
Glasgow,  1762.  10.  **  The  works  of  the  ever-memorable 
Mr.  John  Hailes  of  Eton,  now  first  collected  together,** 
Glasgow,  1765,  3  vols.  The  fine-paper  copies  of  this 
work  are  truly  elegant.  11.  A  specimenr  of  a  book  en- 
titled :  Ane  compendious  booke  of  godlle  and  spiritual 
sangs,  coUectit  out  of  sundrie  parts  of  the  Scripture,  with 
sundrie  other  ballates,  changed  out  of  prophaine  sangs,  for 
avoyding  of  sin  and  harlotrie,  with  augmentation  of  sundrie 
gude  and  godlie  ballates,  not  contained  in  the  first  edition. 
Printed  by  Andro  Hart,'*  Edinb.  1765,  12mo.  12.  «  Me- 
morials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  history  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  published  firom  the  origrinals,''  Glasgow, 
1766.  1 3.  "  An  Account  of  the  Preservation  of  Charles  If. 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  drawn  up  by  himself;  to 
which  are  added,  his  letters  to  several  persons,^*  Glasgow, 

1766.  14.  **  The  secret  correspondence  between  sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil  and  James  VI.''  1766,  12mo.  15.  **  A  cata- 
logue of  the  lords  of  session,  from  the  institution  of  the 
college  of  justice,  in  1532,  with  liistorical  notes,"  Edinb. 

1767,  4to.  16.  "  The  private  correspondence  of  doctor 
Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  his  friends, 
in  1725,  never  before  published,"  1768,  4to.  17.  **^An 
examitmcion  of  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  high  anti- 
quity of  regiam  majestatem;  and  an  inquiry  into  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  leges  Malcolmi,"  Edinb.  1769,  4to.  18. 
*<  Historical  Memoirs  concerning  the  Provincial  Councils  of 
the  Scotitish  Clergy,  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  the^sera 
of  the  reformation,'*  Edinb.  1769,  4to.  19.  <*  Canons  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the,  provincial  councils 
held  at  Pertb^  anno  1242  and  1269,"  Edinb.  1769,  4to. 
20.  ^<  Ancient  Scottish  poems,  published  from  the  manu- 
script of  George  Bannatyne,  1568,"  Edinb.  1770,  12mo. 
2lf  ^  Th^  Itdditional  case  of  Elizabeth,  claimbg  the  title 
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snd  dignity  of  countess  of  Sutherland,^*  4to.     22.  ^<  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  Scotland/*  Edinb.   1773,  12n)o. 
23.  <<  Hubert!  Langueti  Epistolae  ad  Philippum  Sydneium 
equitem  A^glum,  accurante  D.  Dalrymple  de  Hatles  eq/* 
Edinb.   1776,  8vo.     24.  **  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the 
accession  of  Malcolm  III.  sumamed  Canmore,  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Robert  1.'*  Edinb.   1776.     25.  "Tables  df  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  Malcolm  HI.  to 
Robert  1."     26.  Chronological  abridgment  of  the  volume.** 
l^h^  appendix  contains  eight  dissertations.     27.  "  Annals 
of  Scotland^  from  the  accession  of   Robert  L  surnamed 
.Bruce,  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stewart,"  1779, 
4to,.  with  an  appendix  containing  nine  dissertations.     28. 
^^  Account  of  the  Martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons,  in  the  2d 
century,   lyitb   explanatory   notes,**    Edinb.    1776.      29. 
^  Remains  of  Christian  Antiquity,**  Edinb.  1778,  3  vols. 
30.  *^Octavius,  a  dialogue  by  Marcus  Minucius  Felix,** 
Edinb.  1781.     31.  "  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  perse- 
cutors died,  by  Lacuntius,**  Edinb.  17S2.     32.  "  Luciani 
Coelii    Firmiani  Lactantii  divinarum  institutiooum   liber 
quintus,  seude  justitra,"  1777.     33.  ^^  Disquisitions  con« 
cerning  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,'*  Glasg^ow, 
1783.     34.  "  Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Barclay,**   1786, 
4to.     35.  ^^  Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Hamilton,  a  secular 
prie^,  who  lived  about  1600,**  4to.     36.  <<  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  sir  James  Ramsay,  a  general  officer  in  the  armies  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,   king  of  Sweden.**      37.  ^^  Life  of 
George  Leslie,**  4to.     33.  <<  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Mark 
Alex.  Boyd,*'  4to.     39.  <<  The  opinions  of  Sarah  duchess 
dowager  of  Marlborough,  published  from  her  originalMSS.** 
1788,  12mo.     40.  "The  address  of  Q.  Septim.  Tertullian 
to  Scapula  Tertullus,  proconsul  of  Africa,**  Edinb.  1790, 
12mo.    This  address  contains  many  particulars  relating  to 
the  church  after  the  3d  century.    The  translator  has  re- 
jected all  words  and  phrases  of  French  origin,  and  writes 
entirely  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect.     In  the  course  of  tho 
notes,  many  obscurities  of  the  original,  not  adverted  to  by 
other  commentators,  are  explained.    Some  strange  inac<* 
curacies  of  Mr.  Gibbon  are  also  detected,  not  included  in 
the  misrepresentations  of  his  two  famous  chapters.     He 
was  long  engaged  in  pursuits  to  examine  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament     The  result  is  said  to 
have  beep,  that  hb  discovered  every  verse  contjuned  in  it^ 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  in  the  writings  of  the 
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three  first  centuries. — Indeed  this  seems  to  have  been  an' 
object  in  all  his  works ;  for,  at  the  end  of  each  of  his 
translations  and  editions  of  the  primitiye  Christian  writers, 
a  table  is  given  of  passages  quoted  or  mentioned  by  tbenu  * 
DALRYMPLE  (James),    the  seventh  baron  and  first 
viscount  Stair,  was  born  in  1609^  studied  at  the  college 
of  Glasgow,  and  passed  all  the  regular  xlegrees  of  leamin|^ 
in  that  university.     On  the  commencement  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he  accepted  a  captain's  com- 
mission from  the  parliament,  in  the  earl  of  Glencairn's  re-* 
giment,  but  was  soon  called  off  to  a  more  suitable  province, 
that  of  filling  a  philosophy  chair  in  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow.    Having  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
the  iaws^  be  entered  as  an  advocate  in  164S,  and  became 
eminent  for  his  judgment  and  skill,  if  not  for  his  integrity. 
When  the  estates  of  the  nation    sent  commissioners   to 
Breda  to  invite  Charies  IL  to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  embassy,  and^cquitted  himself  entirely  to 
his  majesty's  satisfaction.     He  then  resumed  his  practice 
at  the  bar,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any 
oaths  to  the  government  during  the  usurpation.     When 
Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne,  he  conferred  on 
Mr.  Dalrymple  the  honour  of  knighthood,  appointed  hnn 
a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice,  and  in  1671,  lord  pre- 
sident of  the  session,  in  which  office  bis  conduct  was  very 
unpopular;  and  in  1682,  being  dismissed  from  all  his  of- 
fices,   he  retired  to  Holland,   where  he  became  such  a 
favourite  with  William  prince  of  Orange,  that  when  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  his  majesty  re^ 
stored  him  to  his  place  of  lord  president,  and  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  viscount  Stair,  lord  Glenluce  and  Stran- 
rawer.      His  lordship  continued  to  enjoy  his  high  legal 
office,  and  the  favour  of  his  prince,  till  his  death,  Nov.  25, 
169i^.     His  character  as  a  politician  has  not  been  favour- 
ably drawn  by  some  historians,  particularly  Mr.  Laing,  in 
his  lately-published  *^  History  of  Scotland.^'     His  personal 
character  seems  liable  to  less  objection,  and  of  his  learning 
no  doubt  can  be  justly  entertained.     He  wrote  :   1.  "  The 
Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  second  edit.  foL  16^3. 

1  Edrobmyli  Mugasine  for  1793.— European  for  ditto.— Gent  Mmcp.  toI.  LXII. 
— Dr.  Q1eig*s  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  — Tytler's  Life  of 
Lofd  Raioief .— Forbeg't  Life  of  Bealtie. — Funeral  Sermon  by  pr.  Carlyle — 
BoswdVt  Life  of  Johotoa.— >LetUr  in  defence  of  hit  grandfather,  London  Maf . 
1775^  p.  330.     . 
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a.  *'  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1661  to  1681/^ 
2  vols.  foL  3.  *^  Pbiiosopliia  nova  experimentalist'  pub-* 
lished  in  Holland  during  his  exile,  and  much  commended 
by  Bayle  in  bis  Journal.  ,  4.  *^  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Perfections,  &c.  by  a  Person  of  Honour,"  1695,  8vo. 
S.  "  An  Apology  for  his  own  Conduct,"  4to,  the  only  copy 
of  which  extant  is  said  to  be  in  the  adrocates*  library  at 
Edinburgh.  Had  lord  Orford  read  much  of  his  history,  he 
needed  not  have  added  that  '^  it  is  not  known  on  what  oc- 
casion he  publiRhed  it.'?' 

DALTON  (John,  D.  D.)  was  bom  in  1709,  at  Deane, 
in  Cumberland,  wfaere  his  father  was  then  rector.  He  bad 
his  school  education  at  Lowther,  in  Westmoreland,  and 
thence  was  removed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Queen^t-* 
college,  in  Oxford.  When  he  had  taken  his  first  degrees, 
he  was  employed  as  tutor  or  governor  to  lord  Beauchamp, 
only  son  of  Algernon  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  late  duke 
of  Somerset.  During  his  attendance  on  that  noble  youth, 
be  employed  some  of  his  leisure  hours  in  adapting  Milton*^ 
^  Masque  at  Ludlow  Castle"  to  the  stage,  by  a  judicious 
insertion  of  several  songs  and  passages  selected  from  other 
of  Milton's  works,  as  well  as  of  several  songs  and  other 
elegant  additions  of  bis  own,  suited  to  the  characters  and 
to  the  manner  of  the  original  author.  This  was  received 
as  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  public ;  and  it  still 
continues  one  of  the  most  favourite  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, under  the  title  of  '<  Comus,  a  masque,"  being  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Arne.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  to 
Dalton's  honour,  that,  during  the  run  of  this  piece,  he  in- 
dustriously sought  out  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton's,  op- 
pressed both  by  age  and  penury;  and  procured  her  a 
benefit  from  this  play,  the  profits  of  which  to  her  amounted, 
it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  120/,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  Pro- 
logue spoken  on  this  occasion.  A  bad  state  of  health  pre- 
vented Dr.  Dalton  from  attending  his  pupil  abroad,  and 
saved  him  the  mortification  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  his* 
death,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  small-pox,  at  Bologna, 
in  Italy.  Soon  after,  succeeding  to  a  fellowship  in  his 
college,  he  entered  into  orders,  according  to  the  rules  of 
that  society. 

He  now  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of 
his  function,  and  was  noticed  as  an  able  preacher  at  the 

1  Park's  edition  of  the  Royal  oad  Noble  Avthoffs.-»Lat^s  Hiat  of  ScoOaad. 
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university,  in  which  character  he  was  employed  by  Seeker, 
afterwards  archbishop  o^  Canterbury,  as  bis  assistant  at 
St.  James's.  In  July  1750  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.  and 
D.  D.  for  which  he  weut  out  grand  compounder,  and  about 
the  same  time,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  at 
Hiii  by  the  late  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  upon  his  recom* 
mendation,  promoted  by  the  king  to  a  prebend  of  Wor- 
cester, at  which  place  he  died,  July  21,  1763.  He  mar* 
ried  a  sister  of  sir  Francis  Gosling,  an  alderman  of  Lqq* 
don,  by  whom  he  left  no  issue.  He  liad  published,  I. 
•*  A  volume  of  Sermons,'^  1757  ^and  before  that,  2.  **  Two 
Epistles',''  1744,  4to,  written  in  1735.  3.  <^  A  descriptive 
Poem,  addressed  to  two  ladies,  at  their  return  from  view- 
ing the  coal-mines  near  Whitehaven ;''  to  which  are  added 
some  thoughts  on  building  and  planting,  addressed  to  sir 
James  Lowther,  of  Lowtber-hall,  bart.  1755,  4to.  This 
entertaining  poem,  which  is  reprinted  in  Pearch's  colIec«* 
tion,  vol.  I.  describes  the  real  descent  of  two  fair  heroines 
into  the  subterraneous,  and  indeed  submarine^  regions; 
the  mines,  which  are  remarkable  for  many  singularities ; 
Savery's  fire-engine ;  and  the  remainder  is  employed  in  a 
survey  of  the  improvements  in  Whitehaven,  by  the  great 
commerce  which  these  mines  occasion,  and  in  a  very  elegant 
display  of  the  beauties  of  the  adjacent  country.  4.  *^  Re-* 
marks  on  twelve  historical  designs  of  Raphael,  and  the 
Museum  GrsBCum  &  Egyptiacum ;"  illustrated  by  prints 
from  his  brother  Mr.  Richard  Dalton's  drawings.  ^ 

DALTON  (Richard),  brother  to  the  preceding,  keeper 
of  the  pictures,  medab,  &c.  and  antiquary  to  his  majesty^ 
was  originally  apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter  in  Clerken-' 
well,  and  after  quitting  his  master,  went  to  Rome  to  pnr«' 
sue  the  study  of  painting,  where,  about  the  year  1749,  an 
invitation  was  given  him  by  Roger  Kynaston,  esq.  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  John) 
Frederick,  to  accompany  them  to  Naples.  From  that  city 
they  proceeded  in  a  felucca,  along  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
crossed  over  to  Messina,  and  thence  to  Catania,  where 
they  met  with  lord  Charlemont,  Mr.'  Burton,  afberwards 
lord  Cunningham,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Murphy.  They 
then  sailed  togetiier  in  a  ship,  hired  by  lord  Charlemont 
and  his  party,  from  Leghorn,  with  the  intention  of  makings 
that  voyage ;  the  felucca  followed  first  to  Syracuse,  then 

>  Biog.  Dram.— Hatckittton't  Hitt.  of  Cumberland* 
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to  the  isle  oi  Malta,  and  afterwards  separated ;  but  Mn 
Dafton,  accompanying  the  party  in  the  ship^  made  the 
voyage  to  Constantinople)  several  parts  of  Greece,  and 
Egypt.     This  voyage  led  to  his  publication,  which  ap- 
peared in  1781,  called,  ^^  Explanation  of  the  set  of  prints 
relative  to  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  present  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt,  from  discoveries  made  on  the  spot,  1 749, 
etched  and  engraved  by  Richard  Daltoti,  esq.*'     On  his- 
return  to  England,  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  his  noble 
patron  lord  Charlemont,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his 
present  majesty,  then  prince  of  Wales,  who,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  appointed  him  his  librarian,  an  office 
for  which  it  would  appear  he  was  but  indifferently  quali- 
fied, if  Dr.  Morell's  report  be  true*.     Soon  after,  it  being 
determined  to  form  a  noble  collection  of  drawings,  medals, 
&c.  Mr.  Dalton  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1763,  to  collect  the 
various  articles  suited  to  the  intention.    The  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object,  however,  was  unfortunately  attended  * 
livith  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  sir  Robert  Strangers 
memorable  letter  of  complaint  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  in  which 
he  says,  indignantly,  although  not  altogether  unjustly,  that 
**  persecution  haunted  him,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  in  the 
form  of  Mr.  Dalton.*'     On  this  subject  it  may  here  be 
necessary  only  to  refer  to  sir  Robert's  letter,  and  to  the 
authorities  in  the  note. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Dalton's  tour  being  achievej(>  he  re« 
tumed  to  London,  and  when  the  royal  cabinet  was  adjust- 
ed, his  department  of  librarian  was  changed  to  that  of 
keeper  of  the  drawings  and  medals;  and  in  1778,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Knapton,  his  majesty  appointed  him  surveyor 
of  the  pictures  in  the  palaces.  Upon  his  first  appointment 
at  court,  he  had  apartments  at  St  James's  palace,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death  Feb.  7,  1791.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1767  ;  and  when 
the  society  of  artists  was  incorporated  by  charter,  he  was 
i^ppointed  treasurer,  but  soon  resigned  the  office,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disseniions  which  took  place  in  that  institu- 
tion. In  1764,  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Deheulle,  a  silk  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  by  whom  he  had  a 
considerable  fortune.  Having  no  issue  by  her,  he  left 
1000/.  to  a  natural  son>  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Dr^ 

*  Dr.  Morelt    reported   that   Mr.      thingt  that  *'  might  be  fot  again  erery 
Dalton,  in  garbling  hit  mmjesty*t  li-      day  I" 
hrary,  threw  out  teveral  Caxtons,  as 
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IMton^s  wkiow;  and  directed  all  his  picturei^,  ahtiqaeft, 
drawings,  &c.  and  other  personal  property^  to  be  sold  for 
the  beoefit  of  bis  servants. 

As  an  artist,  Mr.  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  he  never 
acquired  any  great  powers.  In  one  of  the  early  exhibi*^ 
lions  was  a  drawing  executed  by  him ;  the  suibject^  ani 
Egyptian  dancing  girl,  which  was  the  only  specimen  he 
ever  exhibited :  but  he  publiAed  several  works  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  The  first  was  the  collection  of  printsr 
after  the  antique  statues,  a  few  of  which  he  etched  himself, 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  masterly  performances^ 
Some  of  these  are  dated  1744 ;  the  names  of  the  others- 
may  be  found  in  our  authorities,  with  many,  and  some  not 
very  pleasing,  traits  of  personal  character.  ^ 

DALTON  (Michael),  an  English  lawyer,  was  bom 
somewhere  in  the  county  of  Cambridge^  in  1554,  and  bred 
to  his  profession  in  Lincoln^s-inn,  or  Gray's-inn,  and  was 
formerly  as  well  known  for  his  book  on  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peaee,  as  Burn  is  at  present :  his  **  Duty  of  SherifiPs** 
was  also  a  book  in  good  esteem.  In  Neal^s  "  Hbtory  of  the 
Puritans,'*  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Dalton  the  queenV 
counsel,  who,  in  1590,  pleaded  against  Mr.  Udal,  who 
was  condemned  for  writing  a  libel  called  ^<  A  demonstra- 
tion  of  Discipline:**  this  was  probably  our  Dalton,  wha 
also  in  1592  supported  the  episcopal  power  in  parliament^ 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  when  attacked  by  the  puritan 
party.  There  is  a  MS.  of  his  in  the  British  Museum,  en^ 
titled  "  A  Breviaiy  or  Chronology  of  the  state  of  the  Ilo-' 
man  or  Western  church  or  Empire ;  the  decay  of  true  re* 
ligion,  and  the  rising  of  papacy,  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  till  Martin  Luther.'*  In  this  he  is  styled  Michael 
Dalton  of  Gray*s-inn,  esq.  It  is  supposed  that  be  died 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  * 

DALY  (Daniel),  an  Irishman  by  bhth,  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  in  1595,  and  became  a  Dominican,  adopt- 
ing the  name  of  Dominions  a  Rosario.  He  was  at  first 
educated  in  a  convent  of  his  order  at  Tralee,  but  studied 
principally  in  Flanders*  The  fame  which  he  acquired  for 
learning  and  piety  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Lisbon,  to 
assist  in  founding  a  convent  for  the  Irish  Dominicans^ 
which  had  been  projected  by  Philip  IV.  then  master  of 

^  Edwurdt'g  Sapplemeat  t»  Wa]|Mle.-^3eiir.  Ma;.  LXI.  188, 195,  526,  LXVt. 
746.  fl  FuUtr't  Worthiet .•p-^rype^JLifo  of  Whttgffl,  y.  SS7.^0raii«er. 
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PortugaL  This  being  accomplished,  he  was  elected  tbe 
first  superior.  He  also  assisted  at  the  foundadon  of  a  se-* 
cond,  for  tbe  natives  of  Ireland,  and  so  entirely  gained 
tbe  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  tbe  duke  of  Braganza 
when  he  ascended  tbe  throne,  that  in  1655,  bis  majesty 
honoured  him  with  the  appointment  of  ambassador  to 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
affinity  between  the  two  courts.  At  Paris  he  was  equally 
valued  in  the  character  of  churchman  and  statesman,  and 
became  highly  popular  by  his  works  of  piety  and  charity. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  June  30,  1662,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  his  convent,  with  a  monument  and  inscription  ; 
from  which  we  learn  that  at  tbe  time  of  his  death  he  was 
bishop  elect  of  Coimbra.  He  had  before  refused  the 
archbish(^ric  of  Goa.  Among  his  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
he  was  censor  of  the  inquisition,  visitor-general  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  One  book  only  of  his  is  known, 
which  is  probably  a  very  curious  one,  *^  Initium,  incremen- 
tum,  et  exitus  familife  Giraidinorum  Desmoniee  comitum 
Palatinorum  Kyerria  in  Hibemia,  ac  persecutionis  hsereti"* 
corum  descriptio,  ex  nonnullis  fragmentis  coUecta  ac  lati* 
nitate  donata,^  Lisbon,  1655,  8vo.' 

DALZELL  (Anthony),  M.  A.  F,  R.  S.  Edin.  Greek 
professor  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  keeper  of  the 
university  library,  &c.  was  bom  in  1750,  in  the  parish  of 
Katho,  near  Edinburgh,  and  was  educated  partly  at  the 
parish  school,  but  principally  at  Edinburgh,  where  his 
learning  and  moral  conduct  induced  the  late  earl  of 
Lauderdale  to  appoint  him  tutor  to  his  eldest  son,  lord 
Maitland,  the  present  eari.  With  this  young  nobleman,  he 
attended  a  course  of  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professor 
Millar  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  accompanied  his  lord- 
ship to  Paris.  On  his  return  from  the  continent,  Mr.  Dal- 
zell,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  late  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
was  appointed  to  tbe  professorship  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh, 
an  office  which  he  filled  for  many  years  with  tbe  highest 
reputation  and  advantage  to  the  university.  He  has  tbe 
credit  indeed  of  reviving  a  taste  for  that  language,  which 
from  various  causes,  had  been  disused  at  Edinburgh,  or 
studied  very  superficially.  To  enable  his  pupils  to  proses- 
cute  this  accomplishment  with  the  more  effect^  and  imbibe 
a  taste  for  what  was  elegant  in  the  language,  be  compiled 
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find  printed^  at  a  great  expence,  a  series  of  collections  out 
of  the  Greek  authors,  including  all  those  passages  which 

,  he  wished  to  explain  inahe  course  of  his  teaching.  These 
were  printed  in  several  8vo  volumes,  under  the  titles  of 
•*  Collecunea  Minora,'*  and  "  Collectanea  Majora,"  He 
added  to  each  volume  short  notes  in  Latin,  explanatory  of 
the  difficult  plaices,  and  the  text  was  printed  with  great 
accuracy.  The  notes,  which  are  in  elegant  Latin,  are  ad- 
mirable for  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  judgment.  He  at 
the  same  time  composed  and  read  to  the  students  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  language  and  antiquities,  the  philosophy 
and  history,  the  literature,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  arts 
of  the  Greeks.  »  By  these  means  he  became  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  disseminating  a  taste  for  classical  literature  in  the 
university,  nor  was  he  less  happy  in  the  art  of  engaging 
the  affections  and  fixing  the  attention  of  his  pupils  on  the 
objecu  which  he  considered  as  the  fundamentals  of  all 
genuine  scholarship. 

On  the  death  of  the  learned  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. Dr.  James  Robertson,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  as  keeper  of  the  university  library ;  and  likewise  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  John  Drysdale  in  the  honourable  appointment 
of  principal  clerk  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  chHrch  of 

^Scotland,  being  the  first  layman  who  had  ever  been  elected 
to  that  office.  Besides  an  intimacy  with  his  learned  con- 
temporaries at  home,  he  corresponded  with  Heyne  and 
other  eminent  scholars  abroad,  and  enriched  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Society  Transactions  with  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting communications  in  biography,  or  on  subjects  of 
erudition.  He  also  translated  and  illustrfited  Chevalier'^ 
description  of  the  plain  of  Troy;  and  was  editor  of  the 
sjcrmons  of  Dr.  Drysdale,  whose  daqghter  he  married. 
This  learned  professor,  whose  private  character  was  in 
every  respect  amiable,  and  thr^w  a  lustre  on  his  public 
services,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Dec.  8,  1806.* 

DAM  ASCENDS  (John),  or  John  of  Damascus,  a  learned 
priest  and  monk  of  the  eighth  century,  surnamed  Mansur, 
was  born  at  DaoMUcus  about  676.  His  father,  who  was 
rich,  and  held  several  considerable  offices,  had  him  in- 
structed in  the  sciences  by  an  Italian  monk,  named  Cosmo, 
and  he  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  posts,  and  be- 
came chief  counsellor  to  the  prince  of  the  Saracens.    All 

1  Gat.  Bfef.  Tol.  LXXVa.  p.  85« 
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these  dignities,  however,  St  John  Damascenus  resigned, 
and  entered  himself  a  monk  in  the  monasteiy  of  St  Sabaii 
near  Jerusalem,  w^re  be  led  a  pioos  and  exemplary  life, 
and  became  famous  in  the  church  by  his  piety  and  writings. 
It  is  s^id,  that  the  caliph  Hiocbam,  having  ordered  bis 
right  hand  to  be  cut  off  on  account  of  a  forged  letter  by 
the  emperor  Leo,  the  hand  was  restored  to  him  the  night 
following  by  a  miracle,  as  he  slept;  which  miracle  was 
universally  known,  or  as  much  so  as  many  other  miracler 
propagated  in  the  credulous  ages.  He  died  about  the  year 
760,  aged  eighty-feur.  He  left  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  several  other  works  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  by  le  Quien^  1712,  2  vols,  folt  A  book  en- 
titled *'  Liber  Barlaam  et  Josaphat  Indias  regis,**  is  as- 
cribed to  St.  John  Damascenus,  but  witliout  any  founda- 
tion ;  it  has  no  date  of  time  or  place,  but  was  printed  about 
1 470,  and  is  scarce.  There  are  several  French  translations 
of  it,  old,  and  little  valued.  Damascenus  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  learned  man  of  the  eighth  century,  if  we  except 
our  countryman  Bede ;  and,  what  is  less  to  bis  credit,  one 
of  the  first  \vho  mingled  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  with 
the  Christian  religion.  He  became  among  tlie  Greeks 
what  Thomas  Aquinas  was  afterwards  among  the  Latins. 
Except  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  most  of 
bis  notions  were  erroneous,  and  his  learning  and  fame 
gave  considerable  support  to  the  worshipping  of  images, 
and  other  superstitions  of  that  time. 

One  merit  of  Damascenus  has  not  been  generally  no- 
ticed. He  is  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  bis  life,  and  by 
ecclesiastical  historians,  as  the  compiler  and  reformer  of 
chants  in  the  Greek  church,  in  the  sao^e  manner  as  St 
Gregory  in  the  Roman.  Leo  Allatius  tells  us  they  were 
composed  by  J.  Damascenus,  and  Zarlino  goes  still  farther, 
and  informs  us;  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  the 
ancient  Greek  notation  by  letters  having  been  thrown  aside, 
Damascenus  invented  new  characters,  which  he  accommo- 
dated to  ihe  Greek  ecclesiastical  tones ;  and  that  these 
characters  did  not,  like  ours,  merely  express  single  sounds, 
but  all  the  intervals  used  in  melody  :  as  a  semitone,  tone, 
third  minor,  third  major,  &c.  ascending  and  descending, 
with  their  different  duration.  This  resembles,  in  many 
particulars^  the  notation  of  the  ecclesiastical  books  of  the 
Romish  church,  before  the  tiine-table  atid  characters  in 
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present  use  were  invented^  or,  at  leasts  generally  re^ 
ceived.  * 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philosopher  and 
writer,  of  the  stoic  school  as  some  say,  of  the  peripatetic 
according  to  others,  was  bom  at  Damascus,  s^nd  flourished 
about  540,  when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.  If  great 
masters  can  make  a  great  scholar  or  philosopher,  Damascius 
had  every  advantage  of  this  kind.  Tbeon,  we  are  told, 
was  bis  preceptor  in  rhetoric  ;  Isidorus  in  logic ;  Marinusf, 
the  successor  of  Proclus  in  the  school  of  Athens,  in  geo- 
metry and  arithmetic;  Zenodotus,  the  successor  of  Ma- 
rinus,  in  philosophv ;  and  Ammonius  in  astronomy,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Plato.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  master 
isidorus,  and  dedicated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned  and 
philosophic  lady,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Isidorus.  In 
this  Life,  which  was  copiously  written,  Damascius  fre- 
quently attacked  the  Christian  religion ;  yet  obliquely,  it 
is  said,  and  with  some  reserve  and  timidity :  for  Chris- 
tianity was  then  too  firmly  established,  and  protected  by  its 
numbers,  to  endure  any  open  attacks  with  impunity,  espe- 
cially in  a  work  so  remarkable  for  obscurity,  fanaticism, 
and  imposture.  Of  this  Life,  hovVever,  We  have  nothing 
remaining,  but  some  extracts  which  Photius  has  preserved ; 
who  also  acquaints  us  with  another  work  of  Damascius,  of 
the  philosophic  or  the  theologic  kind.  This  was  divided 
into  four  books;  1.  De  admirandis  operibus;  2.  Admiran* 
das  narrationes  de  daemonibus ;  3.  De  animarum  appari- 
tionibus  post  obitum  admirandee  narrationes.  The  title  of 
the  fourth  has  not  been  preserved.  Damascius  succeeded 
Theon  in  the  rhetorical  school,  over  which  he  presided 
nine  years :  and  afterwards  Isidorus  in  that  of  philosophy 
at  Athens,  in  which  situation  it  is  supposed  that  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. ' 

DAM  ASUS,  a  celebrated  pope,- was  born  at  Guimaraens 
in  Spain,  and  succeeded  Liberius  in  the  year  366.  LJrsinus, 
or  Ursicinus,  opposed  his  election,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
ordained  bishop  of  Rome,  which  raised  a  sedition,  in  which 
tnany  of  the  people  were  murdered.  Ursinus  was  sent  into 
exile  by  order  of  the  emperor,  but,  returning  to  Italy  in  the 
year  381,  excited  fresh  troubles  there.  The  Italian  bishops, 
nowever,  condemned  him  the  same  year,  in  the  council  of 

>  Gen.  Diet. — Mosheim. — Lardoer.— Bnicker.-*Milner*t  Ch.   Hist  tol.  IIT. 
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Aquileia,  and  he  was  banished  for  ever  by  the  emperor 
Gratian,  at  their  request:  thus  Damasus  remained  in 
peaceful  possession  of  his  seat  at  Rome.  He  held  seyeral 
councils,  condemned  Ursaces,  Valens,  and  Auxentius; 
took  the  partof  Paulinus  against  Meletius,  excommunicated 
Apollinarius,  Vitalus,  ana  Timotheus ;  and  declared  him- 
self against  the  Luciferians.  Damasus  bad  an  illustrious  se- 
cretary in  St.  Jerome.  He  governed  the  church  of  Rome 
with  what  the  catholic  writers  term  great  glory,  for  eighteen 
years,  and  died  in  the  year  384.  ^me  of  his  letters  re- 
main, Rome,  1754,  foL  with  his  life,  in  the  library  of  the 
fathers,  and  in  the  Epist.  Rom.  Pont,  of  Constant,  fol.  He 
also  left  some  Latin  verses,  which  may  be  found  in  Mait- 
taire's  Corpus  Poetarum.  f  Fabricius  gives  a  very  parti- 
cular account  of  his  works.  This  pope  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced the, custom  of  singing  hallelujah  in  the  church. 
He  is  more  noted,  however,  for  having  extended  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  custom  of  conferring  upon  certain  bishops 
the  title  of  vicars  to  the  pope,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  perform  sevcfal  authoritative  acts,  which  they  could  not 
by  the  mere  virtue  of  episcopal  power :  hence  the  rights 
of  bishops  and  synods  became  gradually  and  entirely  de« 
pendent  on  the  authority  of  the  pope.  *  -   ^ 

DAMIAN,  or  DAMIANO  (Peter),  an  eminent  car- 
dinal, was  bom  at  Ravenna  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  became  a  Benedictine,  and,  it  is  thought,  would 
always  have  preferred  solitude  to  the  dignities  of  the 
church,  if  he  had  not  been  in  some  measure  forced  to  ac- 
cept them.  In  1057  he  was  created  cardinal  by  pope 
Stephen  IX.  and  under  pope  Nicolas  II.  was  sent  as  papal 
legate  to  Milan,  to  reform  certain  clerical  abuses,  which 
he  successfully  accomplished,  and  even  turned  his  argu- 
ments against  his  superiors,  whom  he  found  licentious, 
without  any  respect  for  their  i-ank  or  power.  Among  other 
proofs  of  his  zeal,  he  publicly  condemned  the  liberty  which 
the  popes  took  of  opposing  the  emperors  in  cases  of  war ; 
affirming,  that  the  offices  of  emperor  and  pope  are  distinct, 
and  that  the  empesors  ought  not  to  meddle  with  what  be- 
longs to  the  popes,  nor  the  popes  with  what  belongs  to 
the  emperors.  "  As  the  son  of  God,"  says  he,  "  sur- 
mounted  all  the  obstacles  of  worldly  power,  not  by  the 
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severity  of  vengeance^  bat  by  the  lively  majesty  of  an  in- 
vincible patiencei  so  has  he  taught,  us  rather  to  bear  tho 
fury  of  the  world  with  constancy,  than  to  take  up  arms 
against  those  who  oiFend  us ;  especially  since  between  the 
royalty  and  the  priesthood  there  is .  such  a  distinction  of 
offices,  that  it  belongs  to  the  king  to  use  secular  arms,  and 
to  the  priest  to  gird  on  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God,'*  &c.  Damian  desci'ibed  also  in  a  very 
lively  manner  the  enormous  vices  of  his  age,  in  several  of 
bis  works ;  in  his  Gomorrheeus  particularly,  which,  though 
pope  Alexander  II.  thought  fit  to  suppress  it,  has  never^^ 
theless  been  preserved.  Disappointed,  however,  in  hi^ 
hopes  of  producing  any  favourable  change,  be  resigned  all 
his  preferments  in  the  church  in  1061,  although  he  appears 
afterwards  to  have  been  employed  on  missions  as  legate. 
He  died  in  1073,  and  his  writings,  while  in  MS.  must  have 
been  frequently  read  and  admired,  as  we  find  that  betweea 
five  and  six  centuries  after  his  death  they  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  Clement  VIII.  who  employed  Constantine 
Cajetan  as  editor.  This  first  edition  was  published  at 
Kome  in  3  vols.  fol.  1606,  1608,  1615,  and  reprinted  at 
Leyden,  1623,  fol.  In  1640  Cajetan  added  a  fourth  vo'- 
lume.  The  whole  were  afterwards  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1642  and  1663,  in  a  thick  folio.  These  works  consist  of 
^^  Letters,*'  of  which  a  separate  edition  had  been  published 
at  Paris,  1609,  4to,  "  Sermons,"  ^*  Dissertations,"  &c.  &c.* 
DAMPIER  (Capt  William),  a  celebrated  English  na* 
vigator,  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire, 
was  born  in  1652  ;  but  losing  bis  father  when  very  young, 
he  was  sent  to  sea,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself, 
particularly  in  the  South  Sea.  He  associated  himself  with 
capt  Cook,  in  order  to  cruize  on  the  Spaniards;  and,  Aug. 
23,  1683,  sailed  from  Achamac  in  Virginia  for  the  Cape 
de  Verde  islands.  After  touching  at  several  of  them,  he 
steered  for  the  Streights'of  Magellan  ;  but,  the  wind  being 
against  them,  they  stood  over  for  the  Guinea  coast,  and  in 
m  few  days  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Sherborougb  river, 
where  the  ship's  crew  were  hospitably  received  by  the  in- 
habitants. He  then  proceeded  to  the  South  Seas  through 
the  Streights  of  Magellan  ;  and,  arriving  at  the  isle  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  took  on.  board  a  Moskito  Indian,  who  had  been 

1  Oen.  Diet. — Moreri  in  art,  Pierre.-^Fabnciiu  BibI,  Lat.  Med,  ^  Inf.-** 
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left  in  that  Uninha1)itdd  place  above  three  years  b^rei 
After  flaying  fourteen  days  at  this  island,  they  set  sail 
April  8,  1684,  steering  towards  the  line,  off  the  islands  of 
Peru  and  Chili ;  took  several  prizes,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Gallipago  islands,  and  from  thence  to  cape  Blanco,  where 
captain  Cook  was  interred.  July  19,  Mr.  Edward  Davis 
was  appointed  captain  in  the  room  of  Cook,  sailed  the  nesi 
day  towards  Rio  Leja,  and  from  thence  to  the  gulpb  of 
Aroapalla ;  and  Sept.  20tb  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  island 
of  Plata.  Here  they  made  a  descent  upon  Plata,  attacked 
the  fort,  and  took  it  with  little  opposition.  But  finding 
that  the  governor  and  inhabitants  had  quHted  the  town, 
and  carried  off  their  money,  goods,  and  provisions,  they 

'  set  fire  to  it,  and  afterwards  sailed  for  Gnaiquil,  and  at» 
tacked  it,  but  without  success. 

They  entered  now  the  bay  of  Panama :  for  tbeir  design 
was  to  look  into  some  river  unfrequented  by  the  Spaniards^ 
an  search  of  canoes ;  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to 
make  the  river  St.  Jago,  on  ac(;ount  of  its  nearness  to  tb^ 
island  of  Gallo,  in  which  there  is  much  gold,  and  safe  an* 
chorage  for  ships,     Dampier  with  some  others,  in  four 
canoes,  ventured  to  row  six  leagues  up  the  river;  but  the 
Indians,    at  their  approach,  got  jnto  their  canoes,    and 
paddled  away  against  the  stream  much  faster  than  they 
.could  follow.     They  therefore  returned  the  next  morning 
in  order  to  sail  for  the  island  of  Gallo ;  and  in  thjeit  way 
took  a  Spanish  pacquet-boat,  sent  with  dispatches  from 
Panama  to  Lima,  by  which  they  learned  that  the  armada, 
being  arrived  from  Spain  at  Porto  Bello,  waited  for  the 
plate  fleet  from  Lima,  which  made  them  resolve  to  ren- 
dezvous among  the  King's  or  Pearl  Islands,  by  which  all 
the  ships  bound  to  Panaom  from  Lima  must  necessarily 
pass.     On  May  28th  they  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet; 
but  night  approaching,  they  exchanged  only  a  few  shot. 
The  Spanish  admiral,  by  the  artifice  of  a  false  light,  got 
the  weather-gage  of  them  the  next  day,  and  came  up  to 
them  with  full  sail,  which-obliged  them  to  make  a  running 
fight  of  it  all  round  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  thus  their 
long-projected  design  ended  unsuccessfully.     They  sailed 
now  for  the  island  of  Quibo,  where  they  found  captain 
Harris;  and  as  tbeir  late  attempt  at  sea  had  been  fruitless, 
they  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  by  land,  by  attacking  the 
city  of  Leon,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.     This  place  they 
took  and  burnt,  and  proceeded  to  Rio  Leja,  which  they 
also  took. 
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Bere  Dampier  left  daptain  Davis,  and  went  on  board 
captain  Swan,  in  order  to  satisfy  bis  curiosity  by  obtain- 
ing a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Mexica  They  continued  sailing  to  the  westward  till  they 
came  to  Guatulco,  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico ;  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Cerientes,  where  they 
waited  some  time  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  galleon,  of 
which  they  had  received  information.  They  continued 
cruizing  cff  this  cape  tiJt  Jan.  1,  when  tbeir  provisions 
being  exhausted,  they  steered  to  the  valley  of  Valderas  to 
procure* a  supply  of  beef.  And  while  they  were  engaged 
in  thi!i  necessaty  business,  the  Manilla  ship  passed  by 
ihem  .to  the  eastward.  After  this  they  steered  towards 
California,  and  anchored  in  one  of  the  Tres  Maria  islands. 
Dampier,  having  been  long  sick  of  a  dropsy,  was  here 
buried  for  about  half  an  hour  up  to  the  neck  in  sand, 
which  threw  him  into  a  profuse  sweat ;  and  being  afters- 
wards  wrapped; up  warm,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  tent,  found 
great  benefit  from  this  extraordinary  remedy. 

Their  success  in  this  part  of  the  world  having  been  very 
indifferafit,  and  there  appearing  no  probability  of  its  mend* 
ing.  Swan  and  Dampier  agreed  to  steer  their  course  for 
ibe  East  Indies.  They  sailed  to  St  John's  island,  and  to 
the  Piscadores^  to  BoQton  bland,  to  New  Holland,  to 
Triest ;  and  arriving  at  Nicobar,  Dampier  with  others  was 
left  on  shore,  and  treated  with  great  civility  by  the  inha> 
bitants.  He,  however,  left  them,  and  arrived  at  the  Eng« 
lisb  factory  at  Acben,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
captain  Bowry,  who  would  have  persuaded  him  to  sail  with 
him  to  Persia  in  quality  of  boatswain  :  but  be  declined  ac- 
cepting of  this  proposal,  on  account  of  the  ill  state  of  his 
health.  He  afterwards  engaged  with  captain  Weldon,  un- 
der whom  he  made  several  trading  voyages,  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  months,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  gunner  to 
an  Englbh  factory  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coast  he 
jstaid  till  1691,  and  then  embarked  for  England,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  by  creeping  through  one 
of  the  port«boles,  for  the  governor  had  revoked  his  pro* 
mise  of  allowing  him  to  depart ;  but  he  brought  on  hift 
journal  and  most  valuable  papers.  He  arrived  in  the 
Downs  Sept.  1 6 ;  and  being  in  want  of  money,  sold  hie 
property  in  a  painted  Indian  prince,  who  was  carried  about 
for  a  sight,  and  shewn  for  money.  He  appears  afterwards 
to  have  been  concerned  in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  cap* 
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l^io  Woodes  Rogers,  which  sailed  in  Airg.  1 70S,  and  re-> 
turned  Sept.  1711 ;  a  voyage  attended  with  many  singular 
circumstances,  and  a  great  number  of  curious  and  enter- 
taining events.  We  have  no  further  particulars  of  Dam- 
pier's  life  or  death.  His  *^  Voyage  round  the  World'*  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  the  substance  of  it  has 
been  transferred  to  many  collections  of  voj^ges.  It  was 
first  published  in  3  vols.  Svo,  Lx>nd.  1697.^ 

DANCHET  (Anthony),  a  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Riom  in  Auvergne  in  1671 ;  and  went  to  Paris,  where  be 
distinguished  himself  very  early  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  invited  to  Chartres,  to  be 
professor  of  rhetoric  ;  which  office  he  discharged  with  high 
repute  for  four  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  de- 
voted his  Ubours  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  theatre,  for 
which  he  continued  to  write  songs,  operas,  and  tragedies, 
to. the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions  in  1 706,  and  of  the  French  aca- 
demy in  1712.  He  had  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  and 
died  at  Paris  Feb.  21,  1748.  His  works  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Paris,  17^1,  in  4  vols.  12mo.  As  a  qmui  Dan- 
•^het  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  qualities  of  bis  mind,  and 
the  mildness  of  his  temper;  he  was  sincere,  upright,  and 
disinterested,  and  was  an  enemy  to  every  species  of  aatire 
and  calumny,  weapons  too  frequently  used  by  poeu  and 
men  of  genius.  Of  this  a  singular  instance  is  on  record. 
One  of  his  rivals  having  insulted  him  in  a  published  satire^ 
Danchet  sent  him  privately  an  epigrammatic  answer  of^  the 
jseverest  cast,  which  he  assured  him  no  other  person  had 
seen,  and  begged  him  to  observe,  that  it  was  as  easy  as 
shameful  for  men  of  letters  to  embark  in  such»kind  of 
warfare.  • 

DANCKERT,  or  DANCKERTS,  is  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily of  engravers  of  considerable  reputation  in  Holland. 
CoaNELius  Danckerts,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1561,  esublished  himself  at  Antwerp  as  a  print-seller; 
)>ut  be  did  not  suffer  this  employment  to  engross  his  whole 
time,  as  he  engraved  many  portraits,  landscapes,  and  his« 
torical  pieces,  aa  well  from  his  own  compositions  as  from 
the  designs  of  Berghem,  Rembrandt,  and  others.  His  son, 
Danckekt  Danckerts,  who  was  born  at  Antwerp  about 

I  Preceding  edit,  of  i\i\$  OictioQsry»  tsken  cfaifflj  fr«m  bis  Vojage. 
•  Moreri.«-PicU  Uift. 
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1600,  also  engraved '  diflPerent  subjects,  as  well  from  his 
own  designs  as  from  those  of  other  artists;  and  though 
his  pieces  are  not  so  numerous  as  his  father* s,  they  sur- 
pass them  in  merit.  Danckert  combin^^  the  point  and 
the  graver  with  very  great  success,  and  Ae  pieces  from 
Bergbem  and  Wouvermanns,  which  he  has  wrought  in  this 
manner,  are  much  esteemed.    - 

John  Danckerts,  of  the  same  family,  a  designer  and 
engraver,  about  1654  settled  at  Amsterdam;  but  being 
invited  into  England,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  de- 
signed for  the  English  Juvenal,  the  plates  engraved  by 
Hollar.  This  artist  also  engraved  some  plates.  Henry 
Danckerts,  his  brother,  was  also  bred  an  engraver,  but 
afterwards  became  a  landscape-painter.  He  was  born  at 
the  Hague,  but  at  an  early  age  travelled  into  Italy,  from 
whence  he  came  to  England.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Charles  II.  who  employed  him  to  draw  views  of  the 
British  sea-ports,  and  royal  palaces.  During  the  distur- 
bances which  preceded  the  abdication  of  James  II.  he 
quitted  England  for  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  soon  after. 
The  landscapes  painted  by  this  artist  Were  numerous,  and 
are  chiefiy  to  be  found  in  England.  Amongst  tfiem  are 
Views  of  Windsor,  Plymouth,  Penzance,  &c.  He  also 
engraved  from  Vandyk,  Titian,  Jacopo  Palma,  &c.  Jus- 
tus Danckerts,  of  the  same  family,  was  a  designer,  en- 
graver, and  print-seller,  and  resided  in  Amsterdam.  The 
following  plates  bear  his  name :  the  Portrait  of  Casimir, 
king  of  Poland ;  a  ditto  of  William  III.  prince  of  Orange ; 
the  Harbours  of  Amsterdam,  a  set  of  seven  pieces.  ^  One 
other  of  the  name  remains  to  be  noticed,  Cornelius 
Danckerts.  The  circumstance  of  both  MiUzia  and 
Heinecken  dating  the  birth  of  this  architect  in  1561,  and 
saying  that  he  was  born  in  Amsterdam  (the  very  time  and 

{>lace  of  the  birth  of  Cornelius  Danckerts  mentioned  above), 
eads  us  to  suspect  some  chronological  error,  if  notj  in^ 
deed,  that  these  two  artists  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
Cornelius  was  originally  a  stonemason,  but  afterwards  ap-* 
plied  himself  to  architecture.  He  constructed  in  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  many  public  and  private  buildings,  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  on  account  of  their  beauty  and 
convenience,  and,  amongst  others,  three  of  the  principal 
churches,  the  exchange,  and  the  gate  which  leads  to  Haar- 
lem, the  most  b^utiful  of  the  city.    He  bad  a  sou  named 
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P£T£Ry  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1605,  and  after* 
i»:ards  became  painter  to  Uladislausi  king  of  Poland. ' 

D'ANCOURT.    See  ANGOURT. 

DANDINI  (H£RCULES  Francis),  count,  and  professor 
of  law  atPadua,  was  born  at  Ancona  in  1696,  and  arrived 
at  high  reputation  as  a  lawyen  Among  bis  works  are,  1. 
**  De  Forensi  scribendi  ratione."  2.  "  De  servitutibus 
]pr»diorum  interpretationes  per  epistolas,^  &c.  He  died 
in  November  1747,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  lamented  on 
account  of  bis  learning  and  virtues. ' 

DANDINI  (Jerome),  an  Julian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Cesena  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  1554,  and  was  the 
£r8t  of  his  order  who  taught  philosophy  at  Paris.  He  bore 
several  honourable  offices  in  the  society ;  for,  besides  teach- 
ing divinity  at  Padua,  be  was  rector  of  the  several  colleges 
at  Ferrara,  Forli,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Milan ;  visitor  io 
the  provinces  of  Venice,  Toulouse,  and  Guienne ;  provin*  ^ 
cial  in  Poland,  and  in  the  Milanese.  He  taught  philosophy 
in  Perugia,  1596,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Clement  VIlL 
to  be  his  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  of  mount  Libanus.  He 
embarked  at  Venice  in  July  the  same  year,  and  returned 
to  Rome  in  August  the  year  following^  The  French  trans* 
lation  which  was  made  of  his  journey  to  Mount  Libanus 
by  father  Simon,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1675,  and  re- 
printed at  the  Hague  in  1685.  Dandini's  book  was  printed 
at  Cesena  in  1656,  under  the  title  of  <*  Missione  aposto^ 
lica  al  patriarcha  e  Maroniti  del  Monte  Libauo.'^  It  con- 
tains the  relation  qf  his  journey  to  the  Maronites  and  to 
Jerusalem ;  but  father  Simon  has  left  out  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  his  translation,  because,  he  says,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  what  has  been  observed  by  travellers  al- 
ready. Dandiui  died  at  Forli,  1634,  aged  eigbtyl  His 
commentary  on  the  three  books  of  Aristotle  "  de  Anima'* 
was  printed  at  Paris,  1611,  in  folio;  and  after  his  death 
bis  **  Ethica  sacra,  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis,*'  was  printed  at 
Cesena,  1651,  foL' 

DANDINI  (CfiSAR),  an  historical  painter,  was  bom  al ' 
Florence  in  1595,  and  was  the  elder  brother  and  first  in- 
structor of  Vincent  Dandini,  the  uncle  of  Pietro.     This 
master  had  successively  studied  as  a  disciple  with  Curradi^ 
Passignano,  and  Christofan^  AUori;   from  whom  he  ac- 

»  Stratt— Walpole.— Rees's  Cyclopaedia. 
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qaired  a  Teiy  pleasing  but  fugitive  manner  of  colouring. 
He  was  extremely  correct  in  bis  drawing,  and  finisbed  bk 
pictures  bigbly.  His  best  altar*-piece  is  at  Ancona,  and 
several  otber  noble  altar-pieces  in  the  churches  of  Flo- 
jrence  are  of  bis  band  ;  one,  which  is  in  the  chapel  I'An- 
nonciata,  is  particularly  admired.     He  died  in  1658.  ^ 

DANDINI  (Vincent),  brother  to  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  -1607.  After  having  been  taught  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  art  by  bis  brother,  he  studied  some 
time  at  Rome  under  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  copied  with 
the  greatest  assiduity  the  master-pieces  of  art  in  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  that  city.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  Cortona^s  scholars,  and  met  with  ample  encourage* 
raent  from  the  grand  duke,  as  well  as  from  private  persons, 
on  bis  return  to  Florence.  One  of  his  best  altar-pieces, 
wbioh  are  frequent  at  Florence,  is  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  church  of  Ognisanti.  • 

DANI^iNI   (Pietro),  an  eminent  painter,  nephew  to 
the  precedia^)  was  born  at  Florence  in  1646,  and  received 
his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of  painting  from/Valerio 
Spada,  who  excelled  in  small  drawings  with  a  pen.    Whibt 
he  was  under  the  tuition  of  that  artist  be  gave  such  evident 
proofs  of  genius,  that  he  was  then  placed  as  a  disciple  with 
Iiis  uncle  Vincent     He  afterwards  travelled  through  most 
of  the  cities  of  Italy,  studying  the  wbrks  of  those  who 
were  most  distinguished ;  and  resided  for  a  long  time  at 
Venice,  where  be  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tinto* 
retto,  and  Paolo  Veronese.     He  next  visited  Parma  and 
Modefia,  to  study  the  works  of  Correggio ;  omitting  no 
opportunity  that  might  contribute  to  improve  his  hand  or 
bis  judgment.     When  he  returned  to  Florence,  the  ^rand 
duke   Cosmo  HI.    the  grand   duchess  Victoria,    and  the 
prince  Ferdinand,    kept  him  perpetually  employed,    in 
fresco  painting  as  well  as  in  oil ;  bis  subjects  being  taken 
not  only  from  sacred  or  fabulous  history,  but  from  his  own 
*  invention  and  fancy,  which  frequently  furnished  him  with 
such  as  were  odd  and  singular,  and  especially  with  whim- 
sical caricatures.     He  died  in  1712. — ^This  master  had  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  imitating  the  style  of  even  the 
most  celebrated  ancient  painters  of  every  school,  particu^^ 
}arly  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto;  and  with  a  force .^ 
and  elegance,  equal  to  his  subjects  of  history,  he  painted 

^  PilkinftoB.  *  LtpSt.— 'Reet^t  Cyc1opa4ia. 
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portraits,  landscapes,  architecture,  flowefs,  fhiit,  battles, - 
animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewise  sea-pieces;  proring 
himself  an  universal  artist,  and  excellent  in  every  thing  be 
undertook.  Mr.  Fuseli,  however,  says  that  the  ayidity  of 
gain  led  him  to  dispatch  and  a  general  mediocrity,  com- 
pensated by  little  more  than  the  admirable  freedom  of  his 
pencil.  He  exerted  his  powers  according  to  the  price  he 
received  for  his  work :  they  are  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
cupolas  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  in  various  frescos  of  the 
ducal  palace  and  villas,  and  in  the  public  hall  of  Pisa, 
where  he  represented  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  There  are 
likewise  altar-pieces  whfch  shew  his  merit:  that  of  St* 
Francis  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  antl  another  of  S.  Piccolo- 
mini  saying  mass  in  the  church  a'Servi,  a  pleasing  ani- 
mated performance.  -  He  had  a  son,  Octavio,  who^  proved 
not  inferior  to  him  in  any  branch  of  his  profession,  and 
was  an  honour  to  his  family  and  his  country. ' 

DANDOLO  (Andrew),  doge  of  Venice,  n^o^ts  some 
notice  here  as  one  of  the  first  historians  oi^^%  Country. 
He  was  bom  in  1310,  and  in  1344  became  doge,  being 
not  only  distinguished  for  military  and  political  knowledc^e, 
but  for  considerable  attainments  in  literature.  By  his 
means  Venice  was  first  enabled  to  extend  her  commerce  to 
Egypt,  which,  however,  had  the  bad  effect  of  involving 
Venice  and  Genoa  in  a  war,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lost 
bis  life  in  1354.  As  an  author  he  is  mentioned  for  his 
**  Chronicle  of  Venice,"  which  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  republic  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  1342  ;  and 
to  him  has  been  ascribed  the  compilation  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Venetian  statutes.  His  chronicle  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  for  impartiality,  and  for  the  exhibition 
of  authentic  documents  which  the  author  produced  to  sub- 
stantiate his  facts.  Petrarch,  with  whom  he  corresponded^ 
Blondus,  Justinian,  Sabellicus,  Leander,  and  Cuspinian, 
always  mention  this  Chronicle  with  praise.  It  b  inserted 
in  Muratori's  collection,  with  a  continuation  to  1388,  by 
Caresino.  * 

DANDRE-BARDON  (Michael  Francis),  one  of  the 
professors  ti  the  academy  of  paintings  &c.  was  born  May 
2d2,  1700,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  was  first  intended  for 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  disliking  it  at  the  outset,  he  took 

>  Pilkiugtoo,  original  edition,  and  FiueU'*. 
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lessons  in  painting  from  Vanloo  and  De  Troy,  and  2ioon 
distingqished  himself  both  as  a  painter  and  as  a  writer.  He 
succeeded  more  particularly  in  historical  pictures,  and  un«^ 
doubted ly  had  an  affection  for  all  the  arts,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  in  society  was  sensible,  upright, 
and  friendly.  He  died  at  Marseilles,  where  be  was  di- 
rector of  the  academy,  April  14,  4783.  Some  of  his 
writings  gained  him  much  reputation.  The  principal  of  them 
are,  1.  '^  De  Tutilit^  d'un  Cours  d*Histoire  pour  les  artistes,** 
1751.  2."  Principesdu  Dessin,"  1754,  12mo.  3.  "  Anec- 
'.dotes  sur  la  Mori  de  Bouchardon,"  1764.  4.  ^^  Vie  de 
Carle  Yanloo,*'  1765,  12mo.  5.  <'  Monumens  de  la  ville 
de  Reims,"  1765,  12roa  6.  «  Traits  de  Peinture,'*  1765, 
2  vols.  12mo.  7.  **  Histoire  universelle  relative  aux  arts,** 
1769,  3  vols.  12mo.  8.  ^'  Costumes  desancienspeuples,'* 
1776,  4to.  This  curious  collection  was  republished  in  a 
very  enlargipd  form  by  Cochin,  in  4  vols.  1786  and  1792^ 
4to.  Dandre-Bardon  wrote  also  some  poetry,  but  that  his 
countrymen  seem  inclined  to  forget.^ 

DANEAU,  or  DANiEUS  (Lambtert),  an  eminent 
French  protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Orleans  about  the 
year  1530.  Having  at  first  an  inclination  for  the  law,  he 
studied  that  science  in  his  native  city  for  four  years  under 
Aune  du  Bourg,  then  a  teacher  of  high  reputation,  and 
who,  after  holding  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  two  years,  was  sti'aogled  and  burnt,  Dec.  20, 
1559,  for  his  adherence  to  the  protestant  faith.  Affected 
by  the  constancy  with  which  his  master  suffered,  and  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  refer- 
ring such  constancy  to  its  proper  source,  Daneau  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  deceased  martyr,  and  the  following 
year  retired  to  Geneva,  where  be  could  enjoy  his  religioa 
unmolested.  From  this  time  he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of 
the  law,  and  began  the  study  of  divinity,  in  which  he  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  acknowledged  one  of  the  ablest  di- 
vines of  the  protestant  persuasion.  At  Geneva  he  became 
one  of  their  preac]iers,  and  professed  of  divinity.  In  1581 
be  was  invited  to  Leyden  in  the  same  character,  and  taught 
there  about  a  year.  He  at  length  returned  to  France,  and 
after  residing  some  time  at  Orthes,  finally  took  up  his  abode 
at  Castres,  where  he  exercised  the  functions  of  the  minis- 
try until  the  year  1596,  when  he  died.     His  works  are  very 
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ttiioierous.  A  considerable  collection  of  them  tras  pob* 
lUbed  by  himself  at  Geneva  in  1 683,  in  a  large  folio  volume, 
divided  iato  three  classes,  didactic,  exegetic,  and  polemic. 
But,  besides  these,  Niceron  and  other  authors  giye'a  very 
large  catalogue  of  separate  publications,  commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  moral,  historical,  and  geogra^^ 
phical  treatises.  One  of  these,  *^  Primi  niundt  antiquitatum 
sectiones  quatuor,"  was  published  in  English  by  Thomas 
Twine,  under  the  title  of  *^  The  wonderful  workmanship 
of  the  World,"  1578,  4to.  His  "  Les  Sorciers**  was  also 
published  here  in  1564,  under  the  title,  *'  A  Dialogue  of 
Witches."* 

DANES  (Peter),  bom  in  1497,  at  Paris,  of  a  noble 
family,  studied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  the 
pupil  of  Budeus  and  of  John  Lascaris*  Being  appointed 
by  Frs\pcis  I.  to  open  the  Greek  school  at  the  college-royal, 
be  was  professor  there  for  five  years,  and  had  apbolars  that 
afterwards  signalized  themselves.  He  next  became  pre** 
ceptor  and  confessor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  11. 
He  was  sent  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  delivered  a 
very  celebrated  speech  in  1 546,  which  was  afterwards  pub* 
lished ;  and  during  the  session  of  this  council  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Lavaur.  Sponde  and  de  Thou  have  handed  down 
to  us  an  ingenious  answer  of  this  prelate.  Nicholas 
Pseaume,  bishop  of  Verdun,  speaking  very  .freely  one  day 
in  the  council,  the  bishop  of  Orvietta  looking  at  the 
French,  said  to  them  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  '<  Gallus  can* 
tat,"  (the  cock  crows),  "  Utinam,*'  replied  Danes,  **  ad 
istud  Gallicinium  Petrus  resipisceret !"  (I  wish  that  Peter 
would  repent  at  this  cock's  crowing.)  This  prelate  died  at 
Paris  the  23d  of  April,  1577,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  had 
been  married.  When  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  he  retired  for  a  moment  into  his  closet ; 
and,  on  rejoining  the  company,  "  Let  us  be  comforted," 
said  he,  <^  the  poor  have  gained  th^ir  cause,*'  alluding  to 
bis  being  wont  to  distribute  a  part  of  his  revenues  among 
the  poor,  which  he  no#  thought  he  might  increase.  With 
the  erudition  of  a  true  scholar  be  bad  the  talent  of  speaking 
well,  integrity  of  character,  and  a  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. His  custom  was  to  write  much,  and  almost  always 
to  conceal  his  name.     It  has  been  suspected  by  some 

I  Melchior  Adam.— Nmctoo,  vol.  XXVIl.— Freberi  TiMatrum.— BaittA 
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critics  that  the  tenth  book  of  the  history  of  France,  by 
Paulus  ^miiiusy  is  his.  At  least  it  was  Danes  who  sent  it 
from  Venice  to  the  printer  Vascosan.  His  **  Opascuia'* 
were  collected  and  printed  in  1731,  4to,  by  the  car^  of 
Peter  Hilary  Danes^  of  the  same  family  with  the  bishop  of 
Lavaur,  who  added  the  life  of  the  author.  The  abb6 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoi  attributes  to  P.  Danes,  two  Apologies 
for  king  Henry  11.  printed  in  Latin  in  1542,  4to.  One 
publication  of  Danes's  merits  particular  notice,  viz.  an 
edition  of  Pliny  the  elder,  very  beautiful  and  correct, 
Paris,  1532,  folio.  This,  for  whatever  reason,  he  thought 
proper  to  publish  under  the  name  of  Bellocirius,  i.  e.  Bel- 
letiere,  the  name  of  one  of  his  servants.  The  short  and 
elegant  preface,  so  highly  praised  by  Rezzonicus  in  his 
**  Disquisitiones  Pliniani,'*  is  to  be  found  amongour  author^s  ^ 
•*  Opuscula."  This  edition  is  so  rare  on  the  continent  that 
Rezzonicus  was  able  to  find  only  two  copies  of  it  in  Spain, 
and  not  a  single  one  in  Italy ;  and  Emesti  pronounces  it 
as  valuable  as  it  is  rare. ' 

DANET  (Peter),  a  French  cur6  at  Paris,  and  after-  . 
wards  abb6  of  St.  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  of  which  he  took 
possession  in  1674,  devoted  the  principal  part  of  his  life  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  produced  some  works  which  at 
that  time  were  important  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
His  first  publication  appeared  under  the  title  of  **  Radices 
Linguos  Latinae,"  8vo,  a  work  somewhat  incorrectly  printed, 
which  was  followed  by  his  two  Dictionaries,  both  in  4 to, 
French  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and  French,  in  which  the 
Latin  part  was  considered  as  best  executed.  Although 
both  have  been  supplanted  by  works  more  ample  and 
accurate,  they  could  not  fail  at  that  time  of  facilitating  the 
study  .of  the  Latin  among  his  countrymen.  He  published 
also,  '<  Dictionarium  antiquitatum  Romanarum  et  Grseca- 
rum,'*  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin,  Paris,  1698  and  1701, 
4to,  and  published  in  English  at  London  in  1700.  Danet 
being  one  of  the  scholars  appointed  as  editors  of  the  Del- 
phin  classics,  produced  the 'Phssdrus,  which,  although  it 
has  been  often  printed,  is  reckoned  ipferior  to-  the  subse- 
quent editions.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709.  His  contem- 
porary Baillet  has  spoken  with  great  candour  of  all  his 
publications.' 

^  NiesfMs  ToU  XIX.— Moreri.-^Pre]ierl  TlMatnim.— IMUia*s  Ctusicf.-<«' 
Sftxii  Ooomasticon. 
»  M6reri.-^Diet.  Bist-rBaillet  Jagtmens. 
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.  DANGEAU  (Louis  Courcillov  ]>£),  a  French  abb^^ 
and  a  man  of  family,  was  the  son  of  Louis  de  Courcillon, 
lord  of  Dangeau,  &c.  by  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Plea- 
sis-Mornay.  He  was  born  in  January  16415,  and  educated 
in  the  protestant  religion,  which  was  that  of  his  family,  and 
which  he  professed  in  1667,  when  enroy  extraordinary  in 
Poland ;  but  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  become  a  Ro« 
man  catholic,  and  entered  into  the  church,  in  which  he 
held  some  benefices,  although  none  of  such  imporunce  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  merits  and  family  in- 
terest. In  1671  he  purchaiaed  the  oflKce  of  reader  to  the 
king,  yrhicU  he  sold  again  in  1685.  In  1680  the  king 
gavei^im  the  abbey  of  Fontaine- Daniel,  and  in  1710  that 
of  Clermont^  and  he  was  also  prior  of  Goumay  and  St. 
Arnoul..  He  devoted  himself,  however,  principally  to  the 
belles  lettres,  the  study  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  faci* 
litate  by  various  new  modes  of  instruction,  some  of  which 
were  successful,  and  others  rather  whimsical.  In  the  same 
way,  by  some  new  expedients,  he  endeavoured  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  heraldry,  grammar, 
&c.  and  his  services  were  so  highly  esteemed,  that  in  1682 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy,  and  in  1698 
into  that  of  the  Ricovrati  of  Padua.  His  own  house,  in- 
deed, was  a  species  of  academy,  where  men  of  taste  and 
learning  were  invited  to  assemble  once  a  week  for  coover- 
sation.  The  abb£  Dangeau  was  an  accompdisbed  scholar : 
besides  the  sciences  we  have  mentioned,  he  knew  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German,  &c  Bemg 
svdmitted  into  the*  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  he  took  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  promote  learning  and  leanied  men, 
and  along  with  his  brother  the  marquis  Dangeau  estab- 
lished a  school  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  family, 
the  superintendance  of  which  he  'look  upon  himself ;  but 
this  did  not  last  above  te»  years,  the  wars  having  obliged 
the  king  to  withdraw  the  pecuniary  assistance  he  had  given, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  necessities  to  which  Louis  XIV.  was* 
sometimes  driven  by  his  ambition.  He  died  Jan.  1,  1723, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  man  whose  virtues  were  superior  to 
bis  knowledge,  extensive  as  the  latter  was.  *^  His  humanity 
towards  the  sons  and  daughters  of  misfortune  was  such 
(says  his  eulogist  M.  d*Alembert),  that,  mth  but  a  mode- 
rate fortune,  he  was  lavish  of  his  bounty  towards  the  poor,' 
and  added  to  bis  benefits  the  more  uncommon  benefit  of 
eoncealing  them.    He  possessed  that  prudetit  ceconomy, 
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without  which  there  can  be  rio  g^n^rosity;  and  which^ 
never  dissipating  for  the  sake  of  giving  continually,  i^ 
always  giving  with  propriety.  His  heart  was  formed  (dt 
friendship)  and  for  that  reason  he  was  not  careless  in  be^ 
stowing  it;  but  when  once  it  was  obtained,  it  was  settled 
for  ever.  If  he  bad  any  defect,  it  ^as  perhaps  too  much 
Indulgence  for  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  mankind  ;  h 
defect,  which  by  its  scarceness  is  almost  a  virtue,  and  of 
which  few  persbns  have  to  reproach  themselves,  even  iti 
regard  to  their  friends.  He  possessed  in  the  highest  de*- 
gree  that  knowledge  of  the  ivorld  and  of  man,  which  nei- 
ther books  nor  genius  ever  gave  the  philosopher,  while 
neglecting  the  commerce  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Enjoy* 
ing  the  esteem  and  the  confidence  of  all  the  great  men  iti 
the  kingdom,  no  one  had  better  advice  to  "give  in  the  most 
important  af&irs.  He  kept  inviolably  the  secrets  of  others 
as  well  as  bis  own.  Yet  his  generous,  delicate,  and  honest 
ioui  disdained  dissimuUtion,  and  his  prudence  was  too  en« 
lightened  to  be  mistaken  for  artifice.  Easy  and  aflfable  iti 
company,  but  preferring  truth  in  all  things,  be  never  dis- 
puted ej(cept  in  its  defence :  accordingly  the  lively  inte- 
rest he  shewed  for  truth  on  all  such  occasions  gave  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  generality  an  air  of  obstinacy,  which  truth 
is  much  less  likely  to  find  among  mankind  than  a  coM  ao4 
eriminal  indifference.^* 

He  wrote  above  an  hundred  treatises  on  difl^erent  ^ub« 
jects  of  history,  grammar,  geography,  &6.  the  greater  part 
of  which  remained  in  manuscript,  and  of  those  which  wer6 
published,  many  soon  became  Very  scarce,  as  it  was  hi^ 
tustom  to  print  only  a  few  copies  for  'distribution  among 
his  friends.  1.  <<  Quatre  Dialogues,**  on  the  immortality 
l>f  the  soul,  the  existence  of  God,  &c.  Paris,  1684,  l2mo^ 
With  a  vignette  of  Sebastian  le  Clerc  to  each  dialogue. 
Thi^  was  animadverted  Upon  by  the  celebrated  Jurieu  iii 
^*  Apologie  d*un  tour  nouveau  pour  les  Quatre  Dialogues^ 
&c."  Cologne  (the  Hague),  1685.  2.  "  Cartes  Geojjrai 
|>hique8,  Tables  Chronologiques,  Tables  Genealogiqae^« 
&c.**  1693,  12mo.  3.  '*  Lettre  sur  Portographe  iM.de 
l^outchartrain,''  1693,  12mo.  4.  **  Reflexions  sur  toutei 
I6s  parties  de  la  Gramhiaire,**  1694,  ]2mo.  In  this  and 
the  precedi/ig,  he  attempts  some  new  modes  of  spelling'^ 
l^ich  have  never  been  adopted.  5.  ^*  Nouvelle  methode 
de  Oeog^aphie  historique,  &c.'*  1697,  folio.  6.  "  Let 
principes  du  Blason  en  quatorze  planches,'^  Paris,  1709, 
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folio,  reprinted  in  1715,  4to.  7.  "  Essais  de  Gran^maire,-^ 
1711,  8va  8.  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Gtammaire  Fran9oise,'* 
1717,  Svo,  with  some  other  treatises  on  the  same  subjects: 
he  also  invented  a  historical  game  of  the  kings  of  France, 
somewhat  like  what  have  lately  been  introdaced  in  our 
schools.  The  best  of  the  above  treatises  were  reprinted 
by  the  at>b6  Olivet  in  1754,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Opusculef 
«ur  la  langue  Frangaise/' ' 

DANGF.au  (Philip  de  Courcillox,  Marquis  de), 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1638.  The  endow- 
ments  of  bis  mind  and  person  advanced  him  at  the  court  of 
ixmis  XIV.  and  bis  decided  taste  for  literature  obtained 
him  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and  in  that  of  sciences. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  privy- 
councillor,  knight  of  several  orders,  grand-master  of  the 
royal  and  military  ord^r  of  Notre  Dame  du  Mont  Carmel, 
and  of  St  Lazare  de  Jerusalem.  On  being  invested  with 
this  last  dignity,  he  paid  greater  attention  than  had  been 
before  shewn  to  the  choice  of  the  chevaliers,  and  reviv^ 
the  ancient  pomp  at  their  reception,  which  the  wits  endear 
voured  to  turn  into  ridicule*  Bat  what  was  superior  to 
all  ridicule  was,  that  by  his  care  he  procured  the  foun- 
dation  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  commanderies,  and  em-* 
ployed  the  revenues  of  the  office  of  grand-master,  to  th» 
education  of  twelve  young  gentlemen  of  the  best  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  as  has  been  nientioned  in  our  account  of 
bis  brother.  At  the  conrt  (says  Fontenelle),  where  there 
is  but  little  faith  in  probity  and  virtue,  he  always  preserved 
bis  reputation  clear  and  entire.  His  conversation,  his 
manners,  all  satoured  of  a  politeness  which  was  far  lesr 
that  of  a  man  of  fashion,  than  of  a  friendly  and  obliging 
person.  His  wish  at  all  times  to  play  the  part  of  a  grandee, 
mij^ht  have  been  passed  over,  on  account  of  the  worthiness 
of  his  character.  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  thought 
bim  not  qualified  exactly  for  that,  said  rather  tartly,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  love  him,  and  not  to  laugh  at  him. 
His  first  wife  was  Frances  Morin^  sister  to  the  mar^cba) 
d'Estr^es,  and  his  second  the  countess  de  Louvestein,  of 
the  palatine  house.  There  are  extant  by  the  marquis  do 
Dangeau,  memoirs  in  manuscript,  from  whence  Voltairet 
H^nault,  and  la  Beaumelle,  have  taken  many  curious  anec-r 
dotes ;  but  it  was  not  always  Dangeau,  sajs  Voltaire,  who 
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made'  these  memoirs  :  ^'  It  was  (according  to  this  satirist) 
en  old  stupid  valet-de-chambre,  who  thought  proper  to 
make  manuscript  gazettes  of  all  the  nonsense,  right  or 
wrong,  that  be  could  pick  up  in  the  anti-chambers/'  by 
■which  Voltaire  would  insinuate  that  the  memoirs  which 
bear  the  name  of  the  marquis  de  Dangeau  are  to  be  read 
with  caution.  There  is  another  little  work  of  his^  also  in 
manuscript,  in  which  he  gives  the  picture  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  a  very  interesting  manner,  such  as  he  was  among  his 
courtiers.* 

DANICAN.     SecPHILroOR. 

DANIEL  (Arnaud),  so  in  Moreri,  but  in  other  French 
biographical  works  placed  under  Arnaud,  one  of  the  trou- 
badours of  the  twelfth  century,  was  born  of  noble  parents, 
in  the  castle  of  Ribeyrac,  in  Perigord.  If  we  may  judge 
of  his  merit  by  his  works  which  have  descended  to  us,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  him  the  preference  to  his  bre- 
thren in  that  century,  yet  the  old  Italian  critics  assign  him 
,the  first  place.  Dante  in  particular  speaks  of  him  as  the 
best  writer  of  tender  verses  in  the  Provencal  language,  and 
seems  equally  partial  to  the  prose  part  of  his  romances  ; 
Petrarch  also,  who  places  him  at  the  bead  of  the  Provencal 
poets,  calls  him  the  great  master  of  love,  and  has  honoured 
him  so  far  as  to  conclude  one  of  his  own  stanzas  with  a 
verse  from  Arnaud.  It  has,  however,  been  doubted  whe-* 
ther  this  verse  be  the  production  of  Arnaud,  and  Crescim- 
beni  has  employed  a  long  digression  in  discussing  the  ques« 
tion.  The  best,  however,  of  Amaud's  productions  must 
have  been  lost,  for  what  remain  by  no  means  support  the 
character  which  Dante  and  Petrarch  have  given  of  him. 
He  has  the  credit  of  inventing  that  species  of  composition 
called  the  sesdney  and  attached  great  importance  to  rhyme. 
Besides  his  poetical  talents,  he  had  musical  skill,  and  com- 
posed some  of  his  own  songs.  Millot  speaks  of  having 
seen  seventeen  pieces  by  Arnaud,  and  there  are  dght  in 
the  imperial  library  at  Paris,  with  a  life  of  him.  One  of 
bis  works  is  entitled  **  Fantaumasias  del  Paganisme."  He 
IS  supposed  to  have  died  about  1 189.^ 

DANIEL  (Gabriel),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  at  Roan,  Feb.  8,  1649  ;  and  in  Sept, 
1667,  entered  as  a  novitiate  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits* 

'  Moreri  in  CourcUlon. 

^  Moreri  io  Ptqtcl,— Bieg.  Vnif  erselle,  aod  Ptct,  Hiat  in  Arpaud, 
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He  read  lectorei  upon  polite  Uteraturei  upoa  pbiloaopbj:, 
and  theology,  at  several  places  in  the  early  piurt  of  bis  \\i^ 
by  the  desire  of  bis  superiors,  after  wbicb  be  appears  to 
bave  devoted  bis  time  to  bis  historical  and  controversial 
works.  One  of  bis  earliest  productions  was  bis  *^  Voyage 
to  the  world  of  Descartes/*  a  satirical  cpnfutation  of  tb^ 
Cartesian  philosophy,  under  the  appearance  of  a  romanci}, 
which  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  soon  translated  into 
several  languages ;  into  English,  into  Italian,  &c.  It  baa 
undergone  several  editions,  which  have  been  revised  ao^ 
enlarged  by  the  author;  and  to  that  printed  in  1703  there 
were  ?d4ed,  by  way  of  supplement,  two  or  three  pieces, 
which  have  a  connection  with  the  subject.  They  are  en>* 
titled)  **  New  difficulties  proposed  to  the  author  of  thf 
Voyage,*'  &c.  concerning  the  consciousness  or  perception 
of  brutes :  with  a  refutation  of  two  defences  of  Descarte^^s 
general  system  of  the  world. 

But  the  work  which  will  longest  perpetuate  the  name  of 
father  Daniel,  is,  "  The  History  of  France,"  published  at 
Paris,  ni3,'in  3  vols.  fol.  a  second  edition  of  which  b^ 
brought  out  at  Paris,  1722,  in  7  vols.  4to,  revised,  cor<- 
rected,  augmented,  and  enriched  with  several  authentic 
inedals ;  and  a  very  pompous  edition  of  it  was  afterw^s 
pubiisbed,  with  a  continuation,  but  in  the  way  of  annals 
only,  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  where  father 
Daniel  stopped,  to  the  end  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  was  the 
author  of  some  other  works ;  of  an  answer  to  the  Provincial 
letters,  entitled  I.  Dialogues  between  Cleander  and  ^n^ 
doxus.  This  book  in  less  than  two  years  ran  through 
twelve  editions ;  it  was  translated  into  L^tin  by  father  Ju« 
venci ;  and  afterwards  into  Italian,  English,  and  Spanish, 
but  it  is  a  weak  attack,  after  all,  on  Pascal.  2.  Two 
letters  of  M.  Abbot  to  Eudoxus,  by  way  of  remarks  upon 
the  new  apology  for  the  Provincial  Letters.  3.  Ten  letters 
to  father  Alexander,  in  which  be  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  Thomists  and  the  Jesuits,  upon  the 
subjects  of  probability  and  grace.  4.  The  system  of  Lewis 
de  Leon  concerning  the  sacrament.  5,  A  defence  of  St. 
Augustin  against  a  book  supposed  to  be  written  by  Launoi. 
^.  four  letters  upon  the  argument  of  the  book  entitled  A 
disfence  of  St.  Augustin.  7.  A  theological  tract,  touching 
the  efficacy  of  grace,  in  two  volumes.  In  the  second  vo- 
lume, he  answers  Serry^s  book,  entitled  '<  Scbola  Thomis* 
tica  vindicata,''  a  remonstrance  to  the  lord  archbishop  of 
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Rtieims,  occasioned  by  his  order  rablisbed  July  15,  1697. 
Ttiis  perfonnance  of  father  Daniers  was  often  printed,  and 
also  translated  by  Jiivenci  into  Latin.  He  published  other 
smaller  works,  which  were  all  collected  and  printed  in^ 
3  vols.  4to. 

Father  Daniel  was  sfiperior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  and 
died  there  June  2S,  1728.  By  his  death,  that  society 
lost  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  they  erer  had.  His 
^  History,*'  to  which  Voltaire  and  some  modem  French 
critics  have  objected,  and  his  ^'  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Fran- 
foise,*'  2  Tols.  4to,  although  equally  liable  to  censure  on 
account  of  its  prolixity,  are  works  which  gave  him  a  very 
hig^  rank  among  French  historians.  The  best  edition  of 
his  history  is  that  of  1757,  17  vols.  4to.* 

DANIEL  (Petek),  a  scholar  and  antiquary  of  the  six- 
teenth century,   was  an  advocate  at  Orleans,   where  he 
mostly  resided,  and  assessor  to  the  abbey  of  8t.  Benoit* 
"  snr- Loire,  which  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  visit,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office.     His  taste  for  polite  literature,  and 
general  reputation  for  such  learning  as  was  not  very  com- 
mon in  his  time,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the 
cardinal  de'Chatilton,  a  libeml  Mescenas  of  that  age.    Tlie 
abbey  of  St.  Benoit  having  been  pillaged  during  the  war 
in  1562,  Daniel  with  great  difficulty  saved  some  manu- 
scripts, and  purdiased  others  fi^m  the  soldiers,  and  re- 
moved them  to  Orleans.     Among  these  was  the  Common-' 
tary  of  Servius  on  Virgil,  which  he  published  in   1 600 ; 
and  the  ^^  Aulularia*'  of  Plautus,  which  he  had  printed  im- 
mediately after  rescuing  these  MSS.  in  1564.     He  pre- 
pared also  an  edition  of  Petrouius,  but  it  was  not  published 
nntil    1629,   afk:er  his  death.      This  event  took  place  at 
Paris,  in  1603,  when  his  friends  Paul  Petau,  and  James' 
Bongars,  purchased  his  library  for  1500  livres,    and  di- 
vided the  MSS.  between  thefn.    Among  other  eminent  men, 
Daniel  was  particulariy  intimate  with  Buchanan,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  by  Scioppius,  Scaliger,  and  Turnebus.* 
DANIEL  (Samuel),  an  English  poet  and  historian,  the 
son  of  a  music-master,  was  born  near  Taunton,  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1562.     In  1579  he  was  admitted  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen^hall,  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about  three 
years,  and  by  the  help  of  an  excellent  tutor,  made  coii- 

i  Jiortri.^DMt  Hift 

^  Moreri«-*IrriiiS*a  Memoirs  of  Bucbanao.— Bailkt  JugcflMni. 
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s'lderable  improvement  in  academical  studies.  He  left  the 
university,  however,  without  taking  a  degree,  and  pursued 
the  study  of  hbtory  and  poetry  under  the  patronage  of  ibe 
earl  of  Pembroke's  family.  This  he  thankfully  acknow-^ 
ledges  in  his  **  Defence  of  Rhime,"  which  is  printed  iu 
the  late  edition  of  his  works,  as  a  necessary  document  to 
illustrate  the  ideas  of  poetry  entertained  in  his  time.  To 
the  same  family  he  was  probably  indebted  for  an  university 
education,  as  no  notice  occurs  of  bis  father,  who,  if  a 
inusic^master,  could  not  well  have  escaped  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Burney.  The  first  of  his  productions,  at  the  age 
of  twenty- three,  was  a  translation  of  Paulus  Jovius's  <<  Dis« 
course  of  Rare  Inventions,  both  military  and  amorous^ 
called  Imprese,'*  London,  1585,  8vo,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed an  ingenious  preface.  He  afterwards  became  tutor 
to  the  lady  Anne  Clifford,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  to 
George,  earl  of  Cumberland,  a  lady  of  very  high  accom* 
plishments,  spirit,  and  intrepidity.  To  her,  when  at  the  ' 
age  of  thirteen,  he  addressed  a  delicate  admonitory  epistle. 
She  was  married,  first  to  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset,  and*  af- 
terwards to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  ^^  that  memorable  sim- 
pleton,''  says  lord  Orford,  ^^  with  whom  Butler  has  so 
much  diverted  himself.'*  The  pillar  which  she  erected  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  on  the  road-side  between 
Penrith  and  Appleby,  the  spot  where  she  took  h^r  last 
leave  of  her  mother, 

— — "  still  records,  beyond  a  pencil's  power. 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour ; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  trace.'* 

Among  her  other  munificent  acts,  was  a  monument  to  the 
inemory  of  our  poet,^on  which  she  caused  it  to  be  en* 
graven  that  she  had  been  his  pupil ;  a  circumstance  which 
she  seems  to  have  remembered  with  delight,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  half  a  century  after  hb  decease. 

At  the  death  of  Spenser,  Daniel,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood,  was  appointed  poet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  Mr.  Malone,  whose  researches  lead  to  more  decisive 
accuracy,  considers  him  only  as  a  volunteer  laureat,  like 
Jonson,  Dekker^  and  others  who  furnished  the  court  with 
masks  and  pageantsu  In  king  James's  reign  he  was  ma4e 
gentleman  extraordinary,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  privy-chamber  to  the  queen  consort,  who  took  gfeat 
delight  in  bili  conversation  and  writings.     Some  of  his  bia^ 
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graphers  attribute  tb^^  promotion  to  the  interest  of  hit 
brotber-in-law,  Florio,  the  Italian  lexicographer,  but  it  it 
perhaps  more  probable  that  he  ovired  it  to  the  Pembroke 
family.  Mrs.  Cooper,  in  her  Muses'  Library,  observes, 
that  in  the  introduction  to  his  poem  on  the  civil  wars^  he 
licknowledg^s  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  noble  family  of 
Mountjoy  ;  and  ^ this,  adds  our  female  critic,  is  the  more 
grateful  and  sincere,  as  it  was  published  after  the  death  of 
bis  benefactor.  He  now  rented  a  small  house  and  garden 
in  Old-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke^s,  London,  where 
he  composed  most  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  and  Chapman,  as  well 
as  of  many  persons  of  rank  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  opinions  entertained  of  his  poetical 
talents  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  retired  to  a  farm, 
which  he  had  at  Beckington,  near  Philips-Norton,  in  So* 
mersetshire,  and  where,  after  some  time  devoted  to  study 
"and  contemplation,  he  died,  and  was  buried  Oct.  14,  1619. 
He  had  been  married  to  his  wife  Justina,  several  years,  but 
left  no  issue. 

Of  DaniePs  personal  history  we  know  little,  but  the  in« 
ferences  to  be  draivn  from  his  works  are  highly  favourable. 
He  is  much  praised  by  his  contemporaries,  although  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  his  genius.  Edmund  Bolton,  in  a  criticism 
on  the  style  of  our  poets  before  1600,  says,  ^^  The  works 
of  Samuel  Daniel  containe  somewhat  aflat,  but  yet  withal 
a  very  pure  and  copious  English,  and  words  as  warrantable 
as  any  man's,  and  fitter  perhaps  for  prose  than  measure;^* 
and  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  ^'  Foure  Letters  and  Certaine 
Sonnets,*^  cordially  recommends  him,  with  others,  for  his 
studious  endeavours  to  enrich  and  polish  his  native  tongue^ 
Fuller's  account,  who  lived  near  enough  to  the  time  of 
his  death  to  have  known  something  of  his  character,  is 
worth  transcribing: 

/<  He  was  born  not  far  from  Taunton,  in  this  county 
(Somersetshire),  whose  father  was  a  master  of  musick ;  and 
lus  harmonious  mind  made  an  impression  on  his  son^s  ge-* 
nius,  who  proved  an  exquisite  poet.  He  carried  in  his 
Christian  and  surname,  two  holy  prophets,  his  monitors  so 
to  qualify  his  raptures,  that  be  abhorred  all  prophatieness. 
He  was  also  a  judicious  historian,  witness  his  Lives  of  our 
English  kings  since  the  conquest,  until  king  Edward  IlL 
wherein  he  bath  the  happiness  to  reconcile  brevity  with 
clearness,  qualities  of  great  distance  in  other  authors.  He 
wds  a  servant  in  ordinary  to  queen  Apne>  who  allowed  him 
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a  fiiir  salary.  As  tke  tortoise  borieili  himself  iH  the  winter 
under  the  ground^  so  Mr.  Daniel  would  lye  hid  at  lus 
garden*house  in  Old-street,  uigfa  London,  for  some  months 
together  (the  more  retiredly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
muses)  and  then  would  appear  in  publick,  to  converse  with 
his  friends,  whereof  Dr.  Cowel  and  Mr.  Camden  were 
principal.  Some  tax  him  to  smack  of  the  old  cask,  as  re- 
senting of  the  Romtsb  religion,  but  they  have  a  quicker 
palate  than  I,  who  can  make  any  such  discovery.  In  his 
eid  age  he  turned  husbandman,  and  rented  a  farm  in  Wilt- 
shire, nigh  tke  Devizes.  I  can  give  no  account  how  he 
thrived  thereupon.  For  though  he  was  well  versed  in  . 
Virgil,  his  fellow-husbandnian-poet,  yet  there  is  more  re- 
quired to  make  a  rich  farmer,  than  only  to  say  his  Georgics 
by  heart;  and  I  question  whether  his  Italian  will  fit  our 
English  husbandry.  Besides,  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Daniel 
his  fancy  was  too  6ne  and  sublimated  to  be  wrought  down 
to  hb  private  profit.'* 

His  works  consist  of:    1.  ^'  The  Complaint  of  Rosa- 
mond," Lond.   1594,  1598,  1611,  and  1623,  4to.     2.  Va- 
rious *<  Sonneto"  to  Delia.     3.  *.*  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,'* 
Lond.  1504,  1598,  4to.     4.  "  Of  the  Civil  Warsbet%veen 
the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,"  Lond.  1604,   1609^ 
8vo,  and  1623,  4to.    5.  <<  The  Vision  of  the  Twelve  God- 
desses, presented  in  a  Mask,"   &c.  London,   1604,  Svo, 
and  1621,  4to.     6.  ^^  Panegyric  congratulatory,"  delivered 
to  king  James  at  Burleigh  Harrington,  in  Rutlandshire, 
Lond.  1604  and  1623,    4to.      7.  ^  Epistles"    to  various 
great  personages,  in  verse,  Lond.  1601  and  1623,  4to.     8. 
*^  Musophilus,  containing  a  general  Defence  of  learning," 
printed  with   the  former.     9.  '^  Tragedy  of  *^  Philotas," 
Lond.  1611,  &c.  8vo.     10.  ^*  Hymen's  Triumph ;  a  pastoral 
tragicomedy,"  at  the  nuptials  qf  lord  Koxborough,  Lond. 
1623,  4to,  2d  edit.     11.  <^  Musa,"  or  a  Defence  of  Rhyme, 
Lond.  1611,  8vo.  12.  The  <^  Epistle  of  Octavia  to  M.  Ante- 
nius,"  Lond.  1611,  8vo.     1 3.  The  first  part  of  the  *^  History 
of  England,"  in  three  books,  Lond.  1613,  4to,  reaching  to 
the  end  of  king  Stephen,  in  prose ;  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  a  second  part,  reaching  to  the  end  of  king  Edward 
III.  Lond.  1618,  1621,  1623,  and  1634,  folio,  continued  to 
the  end  of  king  Richard  III.  by  John  Trussel,  some  time  a 
Winchester  scholar,  afterwards  a  trader  and  alderman  of 
that  city.     14.  <<  The  Queen's  Arcadia,"  a  pastoral  tragi- 
comedy, 1605,  1623,  Lond.  4to.      i5.    <<  Funeral  poem 
OB  the  Death  of  the  earl  of  Devon,"  Lond.  14j2S,  4tOk    In 
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,the  sume  year  his  poetic^  works  were  published  in  4to,  by 
bis  brother  John  Daniel. 

The  editor  of  Phillips's  Theatrum  (1800)  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  above  list,  adds,  that  ^  the  character 
of  DaniePs  genius  seems  to  be  propriety,  rather  than  ele- 
vation. His  language  is  generally  pure  and  harmonious  ; 
and  his  reflections  are  just.  But  his  thoughts  are  too  ab-> 
stract,  and  appeal  rather  to  the  understanding  than  to  the 
imagination  or  the  heart ;  and  he  wanted  the  fire  necessary 
for  the  loftier  flights  of  poetry.'' 

Mr.  Headly,  who  appears  to  have  studied  his  works^  with 
much  attention,  thus  appreciates  his  merit:  **  Though 
very  rarely  sublime,  he  has  skill  in  the  pathetic ;  and  his 
pages  are  disgraced  with  neither  pedantry  nor  conceit. 
We  find,  both  in  his  poetry  and  prose,  such  m  legitimate 
and  rational  flow  of  language  as  approaches  nearer  the  style 
of  the  1 8th  than  the  1 6th  century,  and  of  which  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  it  never  will  become  obsolete.  He  cer- 
tainly was  the  Atticus  of  his  day.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  error  to  have  entertained  too  great  a  diffidence  of  his  own 
abilities.  Constantly  contented  with  the  sedate  propriety  of 
good  sense,  which  be  no  sooner  attains  than  be  seems  to 
rest  satisfied,  though  his  resources,  had  he  but  otiade  the  ef- 
fort, would  have  carried  him  much  farther.  In  thus  escapincf 
censure,  he  is  not  always  entitled  to  praise.  From  not 
endeavouring  to  be  great,  he  sometimes  misses  of  being  re- 
spectable. The  constitution  of  his  mind  seems  often  to 
have  failed  him  in  the  sultry  and  exhausting  regions  of  the 
muses ;  for  though  generally  neat,  easy,  and  perspicuous, 
he  too  frequently  grows  slack,  languid,  and  enervated* 
In  perusing  his  long  historical  poem^  we  grow  sleepy  at 
^e  dead  ebb  of  his  narrative,  notwithstanding  being  occa* 
sionally  relieved  with  some  touches  of  the  pathetic.  Un- 
fortunate in  die  choice  of  his  subject,  he  seems  fearful  of 
supplying  its  defects  by  digressionid  embellishment ;  in- 
st^  of  fixing  upon  one  of  a  more  fanciful  cast,  which  the 
natural  coolness  of  his  judgment  would  necessarily  have 
corrected,  he  has  cooped  himself  up  withiu*»the  limited 
and  narrow  pale  of  dry  events ;  instead  of  casting  his*ey& 
on  the  general  history  of  human  nature,  and  giving  his 
genius  a  range  over  her  immeasurable  fields,  he  has  con*, 
^ned  himself  to  an  abstract  diary  of  fortune;  instead  oP 
presenting  us  with  pictures  of  truth  from  the  eflPects  of  the 
passionsi  he  has  versified  the  troth  of  action  only  j  he  has 
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ttufBciently,  therefore,  shown  the  historian,  but  by  no 
means  the  poet  For,  to  use  a  sentiment  of  sir  William 
Davenant's,  *  Trutli  narrative  and  past  is  the  idol  of  brs- 
torians,  (who  worship  a  dead  thing) ;  and  truth  operative, 
and  by  its  effects  continually  alive,  is  the  mistress  of  poets, 
who  bath  not  her  existence  in  matter,  but  in  reason.* 
Daniel  has  often  the  softness  of  Rowe  without  his  effemi- 
nacy. In  his  Complaint  of  Cleopatra,  he  has  caught 
Ovid's  manner  very  happily,  as  he  has  no  obscurities 
either  of  style  or  language,  neither  pedantry  nor  affecta- 
tion, all  of  which  have  concurred  in  banishing  from  use 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  The  oblivion  he  has  met 
with  is  peculiarly  undeserved;  he  has  shared  their  fate, 
though  innocent  of  their  faults.'* 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  cannot  be  disproved,  al- 
though some  of  them  are  rather  too  figurative  for  sober 
t:riticism.  Daniel's  fatal  error  was -in  chusing  history  in- 
stead of  fiction ;  yet  in  his  lesser  pieces,  afid  particularly 
in  his  sonnets,  are  many  striking  poetical  beauties ;  and 
bis  language  is  every  where  so  much  more  harmonioirs  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  English  poetry,  as  one  who  had  the 
taste  or  genius  to  anticipate  the  improvements  of  a  more 
refined  age.  As  a  dramatic  writer,,  he  has  been  praised 
for  his  adherence  to  the  models  of  antiquity,  but  whoever 
attempts  this,  attempts  what  has  ever  been  found  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  English  Theatre.* 

DANKERS.     See  DANCKERTS. 

DANTE  (AuGHiERi),  «n  illustrious  Italian  poet,  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Florence,  of  the 
mame  of  Caccia  Gnida.  Alighieri  was  the  surname  of  the 
maternal  line,  natives  of  Ferrara,  so  called  from  a  golden 
wing  which  the  family  bore  on  their  arms.  He  was  born 
in  1265,  a  little  after  the  return  of  the  Guelfs  or  pope's 
faction,  who  bad  been  exiled  from  their  native  country  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Monte  Aperte.  The  superi-* 
ority  of  his  genius  appeared  early,  and  if  we  may  credit 
his  biographer  Boccaccio,  bis  amorous  disposition  appeared 
almost  as  sopp.  His  passioti  far  the  lady  whom  he  has  ce-» 
lebrated  in  his  poem  by  the  name  of  Beatrice,  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  nine  years  of  age.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Foleo  Portinari,  a  noble  citizen  of  Florence* 

1  J^\of,  BriU-r-Joliiiaoa  ai&d  Cbalmert'i  Epglbb  Po«U«  ^SlO, 
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His  passion  seems  to  have  been  of  the  platonic  kind^  ac 
cording  to  the  account  be  gives  of  it  in  bis  *^  VitaNuova,* 
one  of  bis  earliest  productions.  The  lady  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  ;  and  Dante,  affected  by  the  afflicting  event, 
fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  tq  cure  which  his  friends 
recommended  matrimony.  Dante  took  their  advice,  but 
was  unfortunate  in  choosing  a  lady  of  a  terma,^ant  temper, 
from  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  separate,  but  not  until 
they  had  lived  miserably  for  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  she  bore  him  several  children.  Either  at  this  period, 
or  after  the  death  of  his  first  mistress,  he  seems  by  his  owi^ 
account  to  have  fallen  into  a  proBigate  course  of  life,  from 
which  he  was  rescued  by  the  prayers  of  his  mistress,  now ' 
a  saint,  who  prevailed  on  the  spirit  of  Virgil  to  attend  hini 
through  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  this 
account  to  matter  of  fact,  nor  is  it  very  clear  indeed  whe- 
ther his  reigning  vice  was  proBigacy,  or  ambition  of  worldly 
honours,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  possessed  this 
ambition,  and  had  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

He  had  already  conceived  notions  of  military  glory,  and 
bad  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  an  action  where 
the  Florentines  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Arezzo.    This, 
joined  with  his  acknowledged  learning,  prepared  the  way 
for  his  advancement  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state.     Italy, 
at  that  time,  was  distracted  between  the  factioi>s  of  the 
Gueifs,  or  partizans  of  the  pope,   and  the  Ghibellines, 
who  adhered  to  the  emperor.     After  many  revolutions,  the 
Gueifs  had  got  the  superiority  in  Florence;  and  in  iSOa 
Dante,,  with  several  colleagues,  was  elected  prior,  the  first 
executive  office  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  from  this, 
be  is  said  to  have  dated  all  his  misfortunes.     Although  the 
faction  of  the  Ghibellines  seemed  totally  extinct,  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  ten  years  prosperity  was  attended  with 
consequences  more  fatal  to  the  Gueifs  than'  all  their  past 
misfortunes.    The  two  noble  families  of  the  Chercbi  and, 
Ponati  had  been  engaged  in  a  quarrel  of. old  standing, 
end  now, had  recourse  to  arms,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  two  branches  of  the  family  of  Cancelieri,  of  Pis- 
;toia.    The  rival  factions  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  names  of  the  blacks  and  the  whites,  i.  e.  the  Neri  and, 
the  BianchL    Donati,  from  an  old  attachment  to  the  part  of 
the-Cancelieri,  called  the  blacks,  joined  their  faction,,  which 
immediately  determined  the  Chercbi  to  join  the  whites; 
and  in  order  to  put  aq  end  to  tjjie  quarrelj  Dante  a4id  bla 
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colleagues,  ordered  the  heads  of  the  opposite  factions  t6 
remove  fi^om  Pistoia  to  Florencci  the  consequence  of  which  * 
tras,  that  all  the  noble  fEimilies  of  Florence  ranged  them- 
selves with  the  one  or  the  other,  and  even  the  lower  order 
of  the  citizens  became  partisans.  At  last,  at  a  secret 
tyieeting  of  the  blacks^  Carso  Donati  proposed  to  apply  to 
pope  Boniface  VIIL  to  terminate  these  intestbe  broils^  by 
lending  Charles  of  Valois  of  the  blood  royal  of  France* 
The  whites,  having  leartied  this,  assembled  in  arms,  and 
etandoured  loudly  against  the  project,  and  Dante  was  so 
disslitisfied  with  it,  that  from  that  moment  it  is  probable 
he  took  a  decided  part  against  the  black  faction. 

To  preserve,  however,  the  appearance  of  impartiality, 
he  and  his  colleagues,  gaining  the  multitude  on  their  side^ 
ordered  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  Donati  and  Cherchii 
into  confinement ;  but  Dante^s  real  sentiments  soon  ap« 
f)eared  :  the  whites  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  blacks  te* 
mained  in  bonds  or  in  exile,  and  althongh  Dante^s  priorate 
had  expired  before  the  whites  were  released,  the  measure 
was  attributed  to  bis  hifluence.  This  appeamnce  of  parr 
tiality  gave  the  wished  for  pretest  to  Boniface  to  send 
Charles  of  Valois  to  Florence,  who,  after  producing  a  letter 
pretended  to  be  written  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  (he 
whites,  offering  to  corrupt  his  integrity  in  their  favour, 
recalled  the  exiles  of  the  black  faction,  and  banished  their 
uppoilents.     Dante  was  at  this  time  at  Rome  soUiciting  the 

V  pope  to  conciliate  the  two  parties,  and  finding  his  solicita- 
tions in  vain,  returned,  and  found  the  sentence  of  exile 
passed  upon  him,  his  possessions  confiscated,  and  his  house 
Mzed  to  the  foundation.  This  news  met  him  at  Siena, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  exiles, 
who  formed  themselves  into^^an  army,  and  after  makingf 
some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  enter  their  native  city  by 
force,  which  they  repeated  for  four  years,  were  obliged  to 
df^rse. 

Dante  first  found  a  patrdn  in  the  gresit  Cane  de  la  Scala, 
prince  of  Verona,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  the  first 
cai^to  of  the  Inferno  j  but  his  high  spirit  was  ill-suited  to 
C<mTtty  dependance;  and  it  ils  very  probable  he  lost  the 
&^our  of  the  prince  by  the  frankness  of  his  behaviour.  Of 
thiff  an  instance  is  ^ven  in  several  authors.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  poet,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  ac- 
quired a  strong  tincture  of  melancholyi  which  oiade  hini 

l««i  fteceptable  in  the  gayxoart  of  Verona,  where  pfobabl/ 
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a.poet  was  only  thought  a  character  fit  to  find  frivoloUi 
amusemenu  for  his  patron.  A  common  jester,  or.  baflbon 
(a  noted  personage  in  those  days),  eclipsed  the  character 
of  the  bard,  and  neither  the  variety  of  his  learning,  nor 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  stood  him  in  any  stead.  Cane, 
the  prince,  perceived  that  he  was  hurt  by  it ;  and,  instead 
of  altering  his  mode  of  treatment,  very  ungenerously  ex<* 
.  asperated  his  resentment,  by  observing  one  day  in  publio 
company,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary,  that  the  jester^ 
whom  every  one  knew  to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  should  be 
so  much  admired  by  him,  and  all  his  court  y  while  Dante^ 
a  man  unparalleled  in  learning,  genius,  and  integrity,  waa 
universally  neglected.  **  You  will  cease  to  wonder  (saya 
thuite),  when  you  consider  that  similarity  of  manners  i» 
the  strongest  bond  of  auachment*'  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  prince  resented  this  answer,  which  he  surely 
must  have  felt ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  prince  endea* 
voured  to  make  the  poet  an  occasional  object  of  merriment 
in  some  very  low  instances,  and  Dante  condescended  U> 
meet  him  even  in  that  humble  species  of  wit.  Dante^ 
however,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  seek  his  fortune  else* 
where,  and  from  Verona  he  retired  to  France,  according 
to  Manetti ;  and  Boccaccio  affirms  that  he  disputed  in  the 
theological  schools  of  Paris  with  great  reputation,  whicb 
Boccaccio  had  a  much  better  opportunity  of  knowing  than 
Bayle,  who  takes  upon  him  to  question  the  fact. 

Dante^s  first  prospect  of  better  fortune  opened  in  ISOS^ 
when  Henry,  count  of  Luxemburgh  was  raised  to  the  em- 
pire. In  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  native  country,  be 
attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  new  emperor,  in 
whose  service  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  bis  Latin 
work  ^^  De  Monarchia,"  in  which  be  asserta  the  rights  of 
the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy.  In 
L31 1,  he  instigated  the  emperor  to  lay  siege  to  Florence, 
in  which  enterprize,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  he  did 
nofchuse  to  appear  in  person,  ifrom  motives  of  respect  to 
his  native  country.  But  the  emperor  was  repulsed  by  the? 
Florentines;  and  his  death,  which  happened  next  year, 
deprived  Dante  of  all  hopes  of  re-establishmeot  in  bis  na- 
tive country.  After  this  disappointment  be  is  supposed  to 
hjtve  spent  s^eral  years  in  roving  about  luty,  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  dependance;  till  be  found  an  honourable 
establishment  at  Ravenna,  by  the  friendship  of  Cuido  No- 
ve\lo  de  Polenta,  lord  of  t^at  place^  who  received  tbis^* 
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StustrioQS  exile  with  the  most  endearing  liberality^  con- 
tioQed  to  protect  htm  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  and  extended  his  munificence  even  to  the  ashes  cf 
the  poet  • 

Eloquence  was  one  of  the  many  talents  which  Dante 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree ;  on  this  accotmt  he  is  said 
to  Ijftve  been  employed  in  fourteen  different  embassies 
during  the  course  of  his  life,  and  to  haVe  succeeded  in 
most  of  them.  His  patron  Guido  had  Occasion  to  try  his 
abilities  in  a  service  of  this  nature,  and  dispatched  him  as 
his  ambassador,  to  negdcidte  a  peace  with  the  Vetietiatis, 
who  were  preparing  for  hostilities  against  Ravenna.  Ma- 
netti  asserts  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  a  public 
audience  at  Venice,  and  returned  to  Ravenna  by  land, 
from  his  apprehension  of  the  Venetian  fleet.  But  the  fa* 
tfgne  of  his  journey,  and  the  mortification  of  having  failed 
in  his  attempt  .to  preserve  his  generous  patron  from  the 
impending  danger,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  terminated 
in  death.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1 32 1 ,  in  the  palace  of  Guido, 
who  paid  the  most  tender  regard  to  his  memory.  This 
magnificent  patron,  says  Boccaccio,  commanded  the  body 
to  be  adorned  with  poetical  ornaments;  and  after  being 
carried  on  a  bier  through  the  principal  streets  of  Ravenna, 
by  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  to  be  deposited  in  a  mar- 
ble coffin.  He  pronounced  himself  the  funeral '  oration, 
and  expressed  his  design  of  erecting  a  most  splendid  mo- 
nument, in  honour  of  the  deceased;  a  design,  which  his 
subsequent  misfortunes  rendered  him  unable  to  accomplish; 
At  his  request,  however,  many  epitaphs  were  written  on 
the  poet.  The  best  of  them,  says  Boccaccio,  was  by 
Giovanni  di  Virgilio,  of  Bologna,  a  famous  author  of  the 
time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dante.  Bernardo  Bembc, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  cardinal,  raised  a  handsome 
monument  over  the  neglected  ashes  of  the  poet,  with  a 
Latin  inscription;  but  before  this,  the  Florentines  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  the  bones  of  their  great  poet 
from  the  city  of  Ravenna.  •  In  the  age  of  Leo  X.  they  made 
a  second  attempt,  by  a  solemn  application  to  the  pope  for 
that  purpose ;  and  Michael  Angelo,  an  enthusiastic  ad-' 
rairer  of  Dante,  very  liberally  offered  to  execute  a  magni- 
ficent monument  to  the  poet,  but  the  hopes  of  the  Floren- 
tines were  again  unsuccessful. 

Dante  is  described  by  Boccaccio,  as  a  man  of  middle 
stature^  his  demeanour  was  solemn,  and  bis  walk  slow; 
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bis  dress  suitable  to  his  age  and  rank ;  his  visage  long,  his 
nose  aqulline>  bis  eyes  full,  his  cheek-bones  large,  and 
upper  lip  a  little  projecting  over  the  under  one ;  his  com- 
plexion was  olive,  his  hair  and  beard  thick  and  curled.  This 
gave  him  that  singularity  of  aspect,  which  made  bis  ene- 
mies observe,  that  he  looked  like  one  who  had  visited  the 
infernal  regions.  His  deportment,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  was  regular  and  exemplary,  and  his  moderatioii 
in  eating  and  drinking  remarkable. 

His  fame  rests  on  bis  *^  Oiviua  Commedia,**  unqnestion^ 
ably  a  great  and  singular,  but  very  unequal  work.  At 
what  time,  or  in  what  place,  he  wrote  it,  his  numerous 
commentators  seem  unable  to  determine.  The  life  of 
Dante,  in  which  we  have  principally  followed  Mr.  Boyd, 
in  the  preliminary  matter  to  his  excellent  translation,  is 
after  all  not  the  life  of  a  poet,  nor  does  it  furnish  the  in- 
formation we  naturally  look  for  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
trace  the  progress  of  genius.  Boccaccio  asserts,  that  he 
began  the  **  Commedia"  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  and 
bad  finished  seven  cantos  of  bis  ^^  Inferno"  before  his 
exile,  and  that  in  the  plunder  of  his  house,  on  that  event, 
the  beginning  of  bis  poem  was  fortunately  preserved,  but 
remained  for  spme  time  neglected,  till,  its  merit  being  ac- 
cidentally discovered  by  an  intelligent  poet,  Dino,  it  was 
sent  to  the  marquis  Marcello  Marespina,  an  Italian  noble- 
man, by  whom  Dante  was  then  protected.  The  marquis 
restored  these  lost  papers  to  the  poet,  and  intres^ted  him 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  which  opened  in  so  promising  a 
manner.  To  this  accident  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  poem  of  Dante,  which  he  must  have  continued  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  an  unfortunate  and  agitated  life. 
It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  he  completed  it :  perhaps 
before  he  quitted  Verona,  as  he  dedicated  the  **  Paradeso** 
to  his  Veronese  patron.  The  critics  are  not  agreed  why 
be  called  this  ppem  '*  Cpmmedia." 

The  very  high  estimation  in  which  this  work  was  held  m 
Florence  appears  from  a  very  singular  institution.  The 
republic  <^  Florence,  in  1373,  assigned  a  public  stipeixl 
to  a  person  appointed  to  read  lectures  on  the  poem  of 
Dante.  Boccaccio  was  the  first  person  engaged  in  this 
office ;  but  his  death  happening  two  years  after  his  ap« 
pointment,  hif  comment  extended  only  to  the  fimt  seven** 
teea  cantos  of  the  "  Inferno."  Another  very  terrible  in- 
stance of  their  veoeratipa  for  their  native  bard  is  toli  by 
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the  author  of  the  "  Memoires  dc  Petrarqac,*'  Ceno  de 
Ascoli,  a  celeb/ated  physician  and  astrologer,  bad  the 
boldness  to ^  write  parodies  on  the  poem  of  Dante.  This 
drew  on  him  the  animadversion  of  the  inquisition.  Cbaries, 
duke  of  Calabria,  thought  to  protect  him,  but  in  rain. 
The  bishop  of  Aversa,  his  chancellor,  declared  it  was 
highly  impious  to  entertain  a  sorcerer  as  a  physician,  and 
Ascoli  was  accordingly  burnt  at  Florence,  about  three 
years  after  the  death  of  the  poet  whom  he  had  maligned. 

The  ^'  Commedia*'  of  Dante  is  a  species  of  satiric  epic, 
in  which  the  reader  is  conducted  through  the  three  stages, 
«*  the  Inferno,*'  the  "  Purgatorio,"  and  "  Paradiso,"  the 
whole  consisting  of  a  monstrous  assemblage  of  characters, 
pagan  heroes  and  philosophers,  Christian  fadiers,  kings, 
popes,  monks,  ladies,  apostles,  saints,  and  hierarchies ;  yet 
frequently  embellished  with  passages  of  great  sublimity  and 
pathos  (of  the  latter,  what  is  comparable  to  the  tale  of 
Ugolino?)  and  imagery  and  sentiments  truly  Homeric. 
The  highest  praise,  however,  must  be  given  to  his  "  In- 
ferno," a  subject  which  seems  to  have  suited  the  gloomy 
wildness  of  bis  imagination,  which  appears  tamed  and 
softened  even  in  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the 
**  Purgatorio'*  and  "  Paradiso."  Whether,  says  an  excel- 
lent living  critic,  Dante  was  stimulated  to  his  singular 
work  by  the  success  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  the 
Provengal  poets,  or  by  the  example  of  the  ancient  Roman 
authors,  has  been  doubted.  The  latter  opinion,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  thinks  the  more  probable.  In  his  **  Inferno**  he  had 
apparently  the  descent  of  £neas  in  view,  but  in  the  rest 
of  his  poem  there  is  little  resemblance  to  any  antecedent 
production.  Compared  with  the  £neid,  adds  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  **  it  is  a  piece  of  grand  Gothic  architecture  at  the  side 
of  a  beautiful  Roman  temple,'*  on  which  an  anonymous 
writer  remarks  that  this  Gothic  grandeur  miserably  degene- 
rates in  the  adjoining  edifices,  the  *^  Purgatorio**  and 
•*  Paradisb." 

The  editions  of  Dante^s  "  Commedia"  have  been  very 
numerous.  The  best  is  said  to  be  that  of  Venice,  I75t, 
3  vols.  4to.  It  was  first  printed  in  i472,  probably  at  Fo- 
ligno,  in  a  folio  volume,  without  place.  This  is  of  great  ra- 
rity and  value.  The  second  is  in  folio  of  the  same  date,  and 
the  third  also  of  the  same  date  in  4to.  The  three  are  ac- 
curately described  by  Mr.  Dibdin  in  his  valuable  tract, 
*^  Book  Rarities.*'     Dance  is  tbe^  author  of  aooie  sonnela 
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which  are  not  unworthy  of  him.  A  considerable  number 
of  them  are  in  his  ^^  Vita  Nuova."  In  the  few  Latin  works 
he  wrote»  bis  progress  in  that  language  is  evident,  but  all 
were  soon  so  eclipsed  by  bis  **  Commedia,"  that,  except 
as  matters  of  curiosity,  they  have-seldom  been  perused.^ 

DANTE  (Ignatius),  according  to  some,  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  poet,^  was  born  at  Perugia  in  1537,  and  took 
the  habit  of  a  Dominican.  He  became  skilful  in  philoso- 
phy and  divinity,  but  more  so  in  the  mathematics.  He 
was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  great  duke  Cosmo  I.  and 
explained  to  him  the  sphere  and  the  books  of  Ptolemy, 
and  left  here  a  marble  quadrant,  and  an  equinoctial  and 
jmecidian  line  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  St*  Maria  No- 
vella. He  read  public  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  and 
had  many  auditors  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  be 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor.  Before  he  returned 
to  Perugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of  that  city,  and  of  its 
whole  territory,  and  in  1576  traced  the  grand  meridian  in 
the  church  of  St.  Petrona,  which  Cassini  completed.  The 
reputation  of  bis  learning  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome 
by  Gregory  Xlll.  who  employed  him  in  making  geogra- 
phical maps  and  plans.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in 
this,  tbat  the  pope  thought  himself  obliged  to  prefer  him  ; 
•  and  accordingly  gave  him  tbe  bishopric  of  Alatri,  near 
Rome.  He  went  and  resided  in  his  diocese ;  but  Sixtus  V* 
who  succeeded  Gregory  XIII.  would  have  him  near  his 
person,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Dante  was 
preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was  prevented  by  death,  in 
1586.  His  principal  works  are,  **  A  Treatise  of  the  Con- 
struction and  Use  of  the  Astrolabe,'*  *^  Mathematical  Ta* 
bles,"  and  a  "  Commeoury  on  tbe  Laws  of  Perspective."* 

DANTE  (John  Baptist),  of  the  same  family,  proba- 
bly, with  the  preceding,  and  native  also  of  Perugia,  was 
an  excellent  mathematician,  and  is  memorable  for  having 
fitted  a  pair  of  wings  so  exactly  to  his  body,  as  to  be  able 
to  fly  with  them.  He  made  the  experiment  several  times 
over  the  lake  Trasimenus;  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
bad  the  courage  to  perform  before  the  whole  city  of  Peru- 
gia,  during  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage  of  Bartholomew 

1  Life  prefixed  to  Mr.  Boyd's  Translation  of  the  Comroedia,  1809  3  volt.  Svo. 

Of  thti  work  it  may  be  jntfly  said  that  few  trsn^iators  have  ever  enu-red  more 

into  the  spirit  of  their  .author,  or  transfused  it  with  more  socceM-»Gingueo4 

Hist  lit  d*Iialie,  toL'I.  437,  a  rery  elaborate  article.—- Tiraboschi.— fUsooe't 

«  Lorenzo,  kc.  fcc.  f  Morcri.— Oen.  Diet.— -Tirabutcbt. 
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d'Alviano  with  tbe  sister  of  John  Paul  Baglioni.  He  riiot 
himself  from  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  directed  his 
flight  over  th^  sqaare,  to  the  admiration  of  the  spectators: 
but  unfortunately  the  iron,  with  which  be  managed  one  of 
his  wings,  failed  ;  and  then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the 
weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on  a  church,  and  broke  his 
thigh.  Bayle  fancies,  that  the  history  of  this  D^dalus,  for 
so  ne  was  called,  will  not  generally  be  credited ;  yet  he 
observes,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practised  at  other 
places,  for  which  he  refers  us  to  the  *^  Journal  des  S;a- 
vans'*  of  1673.  Dante  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  pro^ 
fessor  of  the  mathematics  at  Venice.  He  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenih  centurVi  and  died  before  be 
was  forty  years  old.' 

DANTE  (Pete II  Vincent),  a  native  of  Perugia,  of  the 
family  of  Rainaldi,  imitated  so  well  the  verses  of  the  poet 
Dante,  that  he  was  generally  called  by  bis  name.  He  was 
not  less  distinguishea  by  the  delicacy  of  his  poetry>  than 
by  his  skill  in  the  mathematics  and  in  architecture.  He 
died  in  1512,  in  an  advanced  age,  a^ter  having  invented 
several  machines,  and  composed  a  commentary  on  the 
sphere  of  Sacrobosco.  His  grandson  Vincent  Dante,  an 
able  mathematician,  like  him,  was  at  the  same  time  pain- 
ter and  sculptor.  His  statue  of  Julius  HL  has  been  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  master-piece  of  the  art.  Philip  II. 
Ling  of  Spain,  offered  him  a  larg^  salary  to  induce  him  to 
come  and  finish  the  paintings  of  the  Escurial ;  but  the  de- 
licacy of  Dante's  constitution  would  not  permit  him  to  quit 
his  natal  air.  He  died  at  Perugia  in  1576,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six.  There  is  extant  by  him,  "  The  lives  of  those 
who  have  excelled  in  drawings  for  statues.*** 

D*ANTINE  (Francis),  a  Benedictine  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Gouvieux  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege,  in  1688,  and  made  himself  highly  respected  among 
his  brethren  by  his  piety  and  charitable  attention  to  the 
poor  and  aiSicted.  T6  the  learned  world  he  is  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  first  five  volumes  of  the  new  edition  of 
Du  Gangers  Glossary,  in  1736,  which  he  very  much  im- 
proved and  enlarged.  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  great  collection  of  French  historians  begun  by  Bou- 
quet, and  of  the  ^*  Art  de  verifier  les  dates,'*  of  which  a 

I  Gen.  Diet.— Moreri. 

*  Oen.  Diet;— Moreri. — fn  both  %bom  there  it  some  difference  n  to  «h«  w4^' 
iioDship  of  Ibetc  Daotes^  but  Uiej  aifpear  to  iiar«  been  of  t^e  lame  ikmily. 
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new  edition  was  published  by  Clement  in  1770,  folio. 
P' Amine  translated  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew,  Paris, 
1739  and  1740.     He  (lied  in  1746.' 

DANTZ,  or  DANS  (John  Andrew),  a  learned  Ger- 
man  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  whose  talents 
Contributed  greatly  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  university 
of  Jena,  was  born  Feb*  1,  1^54,  at  Sandbusen,  a  village 
near  Gotha.  He  appears  to  have  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  duke  Frederick,  who  defrayed  the  expenge  of  his 
education,  both  at  school,  and  at  the  university  of  Wit* 
t^mberg,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  ia  167G. 
Having  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
gufige  and  antiquities,  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  where;  he 

{irofited  by  the  assistance  of  Esdras  f^dzardi  and  other 
earned  Jews,  and  was  enabled  to  read  the  rabbinical  wri- 
tings with  facili^.  From  Hamburgh  he  went  to  Leipsic^ 
and  thence  to  Jena,  from  which  in  1683  he  visited  HoU 
land  and  England,  acquiring  in  both  countries  the  ac« 
quaintance  of  men  of  learning.  On  his  return,  having  de« 
ier mined  to  settle  at  Jena,  he  was  appointed  professor  ex« 
traordinary  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  learned  Friscbmutb,  was  advanced  to  be  professor- 
ordinary.  In  these  offices  be  acquired  great  reputation^ 
and  attracted  a  number  of  foreign  students.  Some  time 
after,  be  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  in  which  be 
was  no  less  popular.  He  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
Dec.  20,  1727.  He  wrote,  among  many  other  works, 
^  Sinceritas  sacrae  Scripturce  veteris  testamenti  triumphansj 
eujus  prodromus  Sinceritas  Scripturee  Vet.  Test,  prevalente 
Keri  vacillans,"  Jena,  1713,  4to;  and  various  dissertations 
in  Latin,  in  controversy  with  the  Jews,  or  on.  topics  of 
Jewish  antiquities,  particularly  <'  Divina  Elohim  inter 
cosequales  de  primd  homine  condendp  deliberatio,"  1712; 
<'  Inauguratio  Christi  baud  obscurior  Mosaica,  decem  dis- 
sert, asserta,''  Jena,  1717,  4to;  and  a  very  ingenious  tract 
entitled  **  Davidis  in  Ammonitas  devictos  mitigata  crude* 
litas,''  17 13.* 

DANVERS  (Henry),  a  brave  warrior  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
created  earl  of  Danby  by  king  Charles  1.  was  the  second 
son  of  sir  John  Danvers,  knight,  by  Elisabeth  bis  wife, 

1  Diet  Hist. — and  Moreri  in  Antine, 

^  ISortil^Bibl.  Qerouniiqaei  vt>l.  XVlI.<^McQaoin  of  Lhefatuiy,  vtL  II, 
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daughter  and  coheir  to  John  Nevil  the  last  lord  Latimer. 
He  was  born  at  Dantesey  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1573.  After  an  education  suitable  to  his  birth,  he  went 
and  served  in  the  Low  Country  wars,  under  Maurice  count 
of  Nassau,  afterwards  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  was  engaged 
in  many  military  actions  of  those  times,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  wars  of  France,  oc- 
casioned in  that  kingdom  by  the  League ;  and  there 
knighted  for  his  good  service  under  Henry  IV.  king  of 
France.  He  was  next  employed  in  Ireland,  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  horse,  and  serjeant-major  of  the  whole  army, 
under  Robert  earl  of  Essex,  and  Charles  Baron  of  Mont- 
joy,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Upon  the  accessioa 
of  king  James  1.  he  was,  on  account  of  his  family^s  deserts 
and  suflTerings,  advanced,  July  21,  1603,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peer  of  this  realm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Dantesey  :  and 
in  1605,  by  a  special  act  of  parliament,  restored  in  blood 
as  heir  to  his  father,  notwithstanding  the  attainder  of  his 
elder  "brother,  sir  Charles  Danvers,  knight  He  was  also 
appointed  lord  president  of  Munster  in  Ireland ;  and  in 
1620  made  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  for  life.  By 
king  Charles  I.  he  was  created  earl  of  Danby,  February  5, 
1625-6  ;  and  made  of  his  privy  council;  and  knight  of 
the  order  of  the  garter.  Being  himself  a  man  of  learning, 
as  well  as  a  great  encourager  of  it,  and  observing  that  op- 
portunities were  wanting  in  the  university  of  Oxford  for 
the  useful  atudy  of  botany,  he  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  five  acres  of  ground,  oppo- 
site Magdalen  college,  which  had  formerly  served  for  a 
burying-place  to  the  Jews  (residing  in  great  numbers  at 
Oxford,  till  they  were  expelled  England  by  king  Edwarc)  I. 
in  1290),  and  conveyed  his  right  and  title  to  that  piece  of 
land  to  the  univei'sity,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1622.  The 
ground  being  first  considerably  raised,  to  prevent  its  being 
overflowed  by  the  river  Cherwell,  the  heads  of  the  uni- 
versity laid  the  first  stones  of  the  walls,  on  the  25th  of 
July  following.  They  were  finished  in  1633,  being  four- 
teen feet  high :  and  cost  the  noble  benefactor  about  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  entrance  into  the  garden  is  on  the 
north  side  under  a  stately  gate,  the  charge  of  buildings 
which  amounted  to  between  five  and  fix  hundred  pounds. 
Upon  the  front  of  that  gateway,  if  this  Latin  inscription  ; 
Gloriffi  Dji  Opt.  Max.  Honori  Caroli  Regis,  in  usum  Acad« 
et  tleip^b.  Henricus  Comes  Danby^  D.  D.  MDCXXXIL 
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For  the  reaintenancQ  of  it,  and  of  a  gardener,  the  noble 
founder  left,  by  will,  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Kirkdale 
in  Yorkshire :  which  was  afterwards  settled  for  the  same 
purpose,  by  his  brother  and  heir  sir  John  Danvers,  knt. 
The  earl  of  Danby's  will  bore  date  the  1 4th  of  Decemberi 
1640. 

He  founded  also  an  alois-house,  and  a  free-school,  at 
Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire.  In  his  latter  days  he  chose  a 
rietired  life ;  and  (upon  what  account  is  not  well  known) 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court*.  At  length,  be 
died  at  his  house  in  Cornbury  Park  in  Oxfordshire,  Jan. 
20,  1643-4,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age :  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish-church  of  Dantesey^ 
under  a  noble  monument  of  white  marble,  with  an  epi- 
taph which  contains  a  high  character  of  him.  He  was  never 
married. 

His  younger  brother  and  heir  was  sir  John  Danvers,  knt. 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to  Charles  I. 
who  was  so  ungrateful  and  inhuman,  as  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  his  gracious  master,  that  unfortunate  prince,  and  to 
be  one  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
He  died  before  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  but,  how* 
ever,  all  his  estates  both  real  and  personal  were  confis* 
cated  in  1661.  > 

DAPPERS  (OuvEaor  Olfert),  a  physician  at  Amster- 
dam, who  died  in  1690,  gained  some  reputation  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  descriptions  he  publbhed 
from  1668  to  1680,  in  Dutch,  of  Malabar,  Coromandel, 
Africa,  Asia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  America,  in  as  many 
folio  volumes.  These  were  the  fruits  of  very  accurate  and 
laborious  compilation,  for  he  had  never  seen  one  of  those 
countries.  The  description  of  Africa,  and  that  of  the 
Archipelago,  wer^  translated  into  French.  * 

DARAN  (James),  a  French  military  surgeon,  who  ac- 
quired much  celebrity  for  his  skill  in  treating  disorders  in 
the  urethra,  particularly  for  his  improved  method  of 
making  bougies,  was  born  at  St.  Frajon  in  Gascony  March 
6|  170I9  and  after  studying  the  art,  became  surgeon-major 

•  He  was  fined  ft? e  thoutand  poandt  would  not  hare  been  inflicted  opo» 

in  the  iUr*oliamber,  Cm*  baring  felled  htfih  bad  he  been  in  Um  good  graosa 

timber    in  Wichvood-forett,   without  of  the  court, 
licence;  a  terere  punishment,  which 

1  Biog.  Brit.— Puller't  Worthiat,  and  Uoyd*f  SUte  WoiUue«« 
tMami,-*I>iGt.uli^ 
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of  the  imperial  troops,  and  aften?ards  practised  at  Milan, 
and  at  Turin,  where  the  king  Victor  Amadeua  promised 
him  great  encouragement  if  he  won  Id  remain  ;  but  at  that 
time  he  wished  to  travel  for  improvement,  and  after  visit* 
ing  Rome  and  Vienna,  continued  some  time  at  Messina, 
where  he  exerted  his  skill  and  humanity  with  great  suctess. 
Having  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  disorders  of 
the  bladder,  he  published  in  1745,  "Recueil  d'Observa- 
tlons  Chirurgicales  sur  les  Maladies  de  TUrethra,"  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  in  1750,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Tomkyns,  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  London,  who  was  able,  he  says,  from  his  own  experience, 
to  attest  the  superior  utility  of  Daran's  bougies  over  those 
that  had  been  commonly  used.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
^'  Journeaux  de  Medicine,'*  there  is  a  communication  by 
Daran,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  a  tube  he  had  in- 
Tented  for  drawing  off  the  urine.  This  he  describes  more 
particularly  in  his  "  freatise  on  the  Gonorrhoea  Virolenta,** 
tirst  published  in  1756.  It  is  a  flexible  catheter,  formed 
of  a  spiral  wire,  covered  with  the  same  composition  as  that 
used  in  making  the  bougies,  and  was  capable  f  beihg  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder,  in  many  cases,  where  it  would 
have  been  dangerous,  often  impossible,  to  use  the  com- 
mon catheter.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  since 
made  of  this  instrument,  but  the  merit  of  the  invention 
still  remains  with  Daran.  The  fame  he  acquired,  during 
his  residence  at  Paris,  brought  a  nuii<ber  of  strangers  to 
visit  him,  and  the  profits  of  his  practice  were  very  great; 
but  his  charity  to  the  indigent,  and  an  easiness  of  temper, 
which  led  him  into  speculations,  reduced  him  at  last  to 
very  low  circumstances,  and  he  was  comparatively  poor 
when  he  died,  in  1784.  It  is  much  to  his  honour  that 
when  thus  reduced,  and  when  the  infirmities  of  age  were 
approaching,  he  divulged,  in  1779,  the  secret  of  the  com- 
position of  his  bougies  in  a  work  entitled  •*  Composition 
du  remede  de  Daran,  &c.*'  12mo,  when  he  could  derive 
no  benefit  except  from  the  sale  of  his  book.  Hb  other 
publications  were,  1.  **  Reponse  a  la  Brochure  de  Bayet 
sur  la  defense  et  la  conservation  des  parties  les  plus  essen- 
tielles  de  Thomme,"  1750,  12mo;  and  2.  ^^  Lettre  aur  ua 
article  des  Tumeurs." ' 
DARCI.    SeeDARCY. 

>  DJct,  Hist— Reei'g  Cjrclopaicli^ 
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D'ARCON  (John  CLA0Dius*ELEOKonB  Limiceaud),  an 
eminent  French   engineer,  and  memorable  in  history  as 
the  contriver  of  a  mode  of  betueging  Gibraltar  which  proved 
80  fatal  to  his  cottotiymen,  was  born  at  Ponuriier  in  1733« 
His  father,  an  advocate,  intended  to  bring  him  up  for  the 
church,  and  had  provided  him  with  a  benefice,  but  Dar« 
$on  from  his  infancy  had  a  turn  for  the  military  life ;  and 
when  at  school,  instead  of  learning  Latin,  was  copying 
drawings  aiid  sketches  of  fortifications.     On  one  occasion  / 
be  took  a  singular  mode  of  acquainting  his  parents  with 
the  error  they  had  committed,  in  seeking  a  profession  for 
him.     Haring  by  their  desire  sat  for  his  portrait,  he  sub- 
stituted, with  his  own  hand,  the  uniform  of  an  engineer, 
instead  of^  the  dress  of  an  abb6,  in  which  the  artist  had 
dothed  him.     His  father,  struck  with  this  silent  hint-,  no 
longer  opposed  his  inclinations.     In  1754  he  was  admitted 
into  the  school  of  Mezieres,  and  the  following  year  Avas 
received  as  an  ordinary  engineer.     He  served  afterwards 
with  distinguished  honour  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and  par- 
ticularly in  1761,  at  the  defence  of  Cassel.     He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  improvements  in  the  military  art,  and 
even  in  the  making  of  drawings  and  charts ;  and  having 
great  ambition,  with  a  warmth  of  imagination  that  pre- 
sented every  thing  as  practicable,  he  at  length  in  1780 
conceived  the  memorable  plan  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar* 
This,  say  his  countrymen,  which  has  made  so  much  noise 
in  Europe,  has  not  been  fairly  estimated,  because  every 
one  has  judged  from  the  event.     Without  entering,  how- 
ever, in  this  place,  on  its  merits,  all  our  historians  have  at- 
tributed to  Dar^n^s  ideas  a  grandeur  and  even  sublimity 
of  conception  which  did  him  much  honour,  and  it  is  yet 
remembered  that  almost  all  Europe  was  so  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  success  of  the  plan  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
or  objection.      Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  was  ever 
attended  with  a  discomfiture  more  complete,  and  D'Ar^on 
wrote  and  printed  a  species  of  justification,  which  at  least 
ahows  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment.     On  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  engaged  on  the 
popular  side;    but,  except  some  concern  he  had  in  the 
invasion  of  Holland,  does  not  appear  to  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  was  twice  denounced  by  fluctuating 
governments ;  and  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  after 
bis  Dutch  campaign,    he  retired  from  the   service,    and 
wrote  bis  last  work  on  fortifications.    In  179i»  the  first 
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consul  introduced  him  into\he  senate^  but  he  did  not  en« 
joy  this  honour  long,  as  he  died  July  1,  1800.  He  was  at 
that  tin>e  a  member  of  the  Institute.  His  works^  still  ia 
high  estimation  in  France,  are:  1.  ^^ Reflexions  d'un  in- 
genieur,  en  reponse  a  un  tacticien,''  Amst  1773,  12mo. 
2.  "  Correspondance  sur  Tart  de  la  Guerre  entre  un  colo- 
nel de  dragons  et  un  capitaine  d'iufanterie,'^  Bouillon, 
1774,  8i^a  3.  ^'  Defense  d'une  systeme  de  Guerre  Na- 
tionule,  ou  analyse  raisonn6  d*un  ouvrage,  intitule  *  Re« 
futation  complete  du  systeme/  &c.*'  This  is  a  defence  of 
M.  Menil  Durand*s  system,  which  had  been  attacked  by 
Guibert ;  and  the  preceding  pamphlet  has  a  respect  to  the 
same  dispute  concerning  what  the  French  call  the  erdre 
prqfond  and  the  ordre  mince.  4.  **  Conseil  de  Guerre  priv£, 
8ur  Tevenement  de  Gibraltar  en  1782,"  1785,  8vo.  5. 
^^  Memoires  pour  serrir  a  Thistoire  du  siege  de  Gibraltar, 
par  Tauteur  des  batteries  flottautes,"  1783,  8vo.  6.  ^^  Con- 
siderations sur  Tinfluence  du  genie  de  Vauban  dans  la  ba- 
lance des  forces  de  Tetat,"  1786,  8vo.  7.  "  Examen  de- 
tains de  Timportante  question  de  Tutilit^  des  places  forteii 
et  retranchments,"  Strasburgb,  1789,  8vo.  8.  "  De  la 
force  militaire  consider6e  dans  ses  rapports  conserrateurs,'' 
Strasburgh,  1789,  8vo,  with  a  continuation,  1790.  9. 
^^  Reponse  aux  Memoires  de  M.  de  Montalembert,  sur  U 
fortification  dite  perpendiculaire,"  1790,  8vo.  10.  *^  Con- 
aiderations  militaires  et  politiques  sur  les  Fortifications,^* 
Paris,  1795,  8vo.  This,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all 
bis  works,  and  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  govern- 
ment, contains  the  essence  of  all  his  other  productions,  and 
the  result  of  his  experience  on  an  art  which  be  had  studied 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  ^ 

DARCY  (Patrick,  Count),  of  a  noble  and  ancient  fa- 
mily in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Galloway  Sept  18,  1725.  Hia 
parents,  who  were  atuched  to  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart, 
sent  him  to  Paris  in  1739,  where,  being  put  under  the 
care  of  M.  Olairault,  at  seventeen  years  of  age  he  gave  a 
xtew  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  curve  of  equal  pressure 
in  a  resisting  medium.  This  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  a  determination  of  the  curve  described  by  a  heavy  body^ 
sliding  by  its  own  weight  along  a  moveable  plane,  at  the 
.same  time  that  the  pressure  of  the  body  causes  an  horizon* 
ial  motion  in  the  plane.    This  problem  had  indeed  beea 

^  ^iog.  Vnirerselle  ia  ait.  Arj^oo. 
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solved  by  John  Bernoulli  and  Clairanlt ;  but,  besides  that 
chevalier  Darcy's  method  was  peculiar  to  him,  we  discover 
throughout  the  work  traces  of  that  originality  which  is  the 
leading  character  of  all  his  productions.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  war  took  him  off  in  some  measure  from  his 
studies,  and  he  served  during  several  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  as  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Cond6* 
In  1746  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  troops  that 
were  to  be  sent  to  Scotland  to  assist  the  pretender ;  but  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  taken  by  the  English,  and 
Darcy,  whose  life  was  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
as  being  taken  in  arms  against  her,  was  saved  by  the  hu- 
manity of  the  English  commander.  During  the  course  of 
this  war,  amidst  all  its  bustle  and  dangers,  he  found  lei- 
sure to  contribute  two  memoirs  to  the  academy.  ,  The  first 
contained  a  general  principle  of  mechanics,  that  of  the 
preservation  of  the  rotatory  motion.  Daniel  Bernoulli  and 
Euler  had  found  it  out  in  1745  ;  but,  besides  that  it  is  not 
likely  their  works  should  have  reached  Mr.  Darcy  in  the 
midst  of  his  campaigns,  his  method,  which  is  different  from 
theirs,  is  equally  original,  simple,  elegant,  and  ingenious. 
This  principle,  which  he  again  brought  forward  in  1750, 
by  the  name  of  "  the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  ac- 
tion,'' in  order  to  oppose  it  to  Maupertuis's  principle  of  the 
•  least  action,  Darcy  made  use  of  in  solving  the  problem  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes :  here,  however,  he  mis- 
carried ;  and  in  general  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though 
all  principles  of  this  kind  may  be  used  as  mathematical  for- 
mulae, two  of  them  at  least  must  necessarily  be  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  problems,  and  even  these  with  great 
caution ;  so  that  the  luminous  and  simple  principle  given 
by  M.  d'Alembert  in  1742  is  the  only  one,  on  account  of 
its  being  direct,  which  can  be  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  so* 
tion  of  problems. 

Having  published  an  **  Essay  on  Artillery"  in  1760, 
containing  various  curious  experiments  on  the  charges  of 
powder,  &c.  and  several  improvements  on  Robins  (who 
was  not  so  great  a  mathematician  as  he),  Darcy  continued 
the  experiments  to  the  last  moment  of  bis  life,  but  has  left 
nothing  behind  him.  In  1765  he  published  bis  **  Memoir 
on  the  duration  of  the  sensation  of  Sight,^  the  most  inge« 
nious  of  his  works,  and  that  which  shews  him  in  the  best 
light  as  an  accurate  and  ingenious  nmker  of  experiments : 
the  result  of  these  researches  was^  that  a  body  may  some* 
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times  pass  by  oar  eyes  without  being  seen,  or  marking  its 
presence,  otherwise  than  by  weakening  the  brightness  of 
the  object  it  covers ;  thus,  in  turning  pieces  of  card  painted 
bli|p  and  yellow,  you  only  perceive  a  continued  circle  of 
green ;  thus  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  rapidly  turned, 
produce  an  obscure  white,  which  is  the  obscurer  as  the' 
inotion  is  more  rapid.  As  thb  duration  of  the  sensation 
increases  with  the  brightness  of  the  object,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know  the  laws,  according  to  which  the 
augmentation  of  the  duration  follows  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  a%d,  contrarywbe,  what  are  the  gradations  of  the 
intensity  of  the  li{[ht  of  an  object  which  motion  makes  con* 
tinually  visible ;  but  Darcy,  now  obliged  to  trust  to  other 
eyes  than  his  own,  was  forced  to  relinquish  this  pursuit. 
Darcy,  always  employed  in  comparing  oiathematical  theory 
and  observation,  made  a  particular  use  of  this  principle  in 
his  <^  Memoir  on  Hydraulic  Machines,"  printed  in  1754. 
In  this  he  shews  how  easy  it  is  to  make  mistakes  in  looking 
by  experiment  for  the  laws  of  9uch  effects  as  are  sus- 
<;eptible  of  a  maximum  or  minimum ;  and  indicates  at  the 
same  time,  how  a  system  of  experiments  may  be  formed, 
which  shall  lead  to  the  discovery  of  these  laws.  All  Dar- 
cy*s  works  bear  the  character  which  results  from  tlie  union 
of  genius  and  philosophy  ;  but  as  he  measured  every  thing 
upon  the  largest  scale,  and  required  infinite  accuracy  in 
experiment,  neither  his  time,  fortune,  nor  avocations  al- 
lowed him  to  execute  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  what 
be  projected.  He  was  amiable,  spirited,  lively,  and  a  lover 
of  independence ;  a  passion  to  which  be  sacrificed  even  in 
fhe  midst  of  literary  society,  where  perhaps  a  little  arista* 
cracy  may  not  be  quite  so  dangerous. 

Darcy,  though  estranged  from  it  by  circumstances,  loved 
and  respected  bis  old  country:  the  friepd  and  protector 
of  every  Irishman  who  came  to  Paris,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  a  secret  pride,  even  in  the  successes  of  that  enemy, 
against  whom  be  was  so  often  and  so  honourably  to  himself 
employed.  Of  his  personal  history,  it  yet  remains  to  be 
added,  that  in  the  seven  years*  war  he  served  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Fitz-James ;  and  in  1770  was  appointed  tnareschal 
de-camp,  and  the  same  year  the  academy  of  sciences  ad« 
Oiitted  him  to  the  rank  of  pensionary.  In  1777  he  married 
»  niece  who  was  brought  up  under  his  care  at  Paris,  and 
then  took  the  name  of  Count  Darcy.  He  died  two  yeacs 
after  this  marnag/^,  Oct  18,  1779.    Condorcet  wrote  bis 
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eloge,  poblished  in  the  History  of  the  Academy,  and  fieetnt 
throughout  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  talents  and  charac'» 
ter,  a  circumstance,  which,  we  are  told,  was  very  highly 
honourable  to  Condorcet,  as  he  had  been  most  unjustly 
the  continual  object  of  Darcy^s  aversion  and  hatred.  Dar«> 
cy's  essays,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  are  various  and  very  ingenious,  and  are  con- 
tained in  the  vohiaaes  for  the  years  1742,  1747,  1749,  1750^ 
1751,  17,52,  1753,  1754,  I758,  1759,  1760,  1765,  and  in 
torn.  I.  of  the  "  Savans  Etrangers.'* ' 

DARES  PHRYGIUS,  a  Trojan  priest,  celebrated  ky 
Homer,  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  the  Trojan  wac, 
which  ^lian  speaks  of  as  extant  in  his  time,  but  it  ia  aow 
lost,  and  that  which  goes  under  his  name  is  supposed  t6 
have  been  the  work  of  Septimus  Romanus,  who  flourished 
about  the  year  370.  There  are  editions  of  it  of  the  dates 
1472,  1541,  and  one  at  London,  1675,  but  it  has  most 
generally  been  printed  with  Dictys  Cretensis,  another  au* 
thor  of  doubtful  authenticy .  * 

D' ARGONNE.     See  ARGONNE. 

D'ARQUIER  (Augustine),  a  French  astronomer,  fel- 
low of  the  royal  society  of  Toulouse,  correspondent  men»i- 
ber  of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  was  born  at  Toulouse,  Nov.  23,  1718,  and  hav- 
ing early  cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  the 
sciences  connected  with  it,  devoted  bis  long  life  to  the 
same  pursuits,  and  acquired  great  reputation  among  hie 
countrymen.  Such  was  his  enthusiasm,  that,  without  any 
assistance  from  government,  he  purchased  the  most  va- 
luable instruments,  erected  an  observatory  on  his  ho«ise, 
taught  scholars,  and  defrayed  the  expence  of  calculations, 
&c.  He  died  in  his  native  city,  Jan.  18,  1802.  He  pub- 
lished, 1.  *^  Observations  Astronomiques  faites  k  Toulouse, 
&c.''  Paris,  1778,  4to,  the  most  complete  collection  of 
observations  that  had  ever  been  furnished  from  a  provin- 
cial city.  There  are  six  hundred  of  the  moon,  thirtj^ 
three  oppositions,  several  observations  of  Mercury,  of  the 
spots  in  the  sou,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  eclipses 
of  the  stars.  One  of  the  most  surprizing  circumstances  iu 
this  collection  is  the  great  number  of  ibe  passages  of  Mer- 
cury that  have  been  observed  by  M.  D'Arquier,  notwith* 

^  El9ge  by  CoDdvrc«t.— J9iog.  UiHTen«ne,— tnd  Diet  Hiit.  to  Arc;. 
*  Saxii  Ooomatt. 
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standing  the  pretended  difficulties  which  have  discouraged 
modern  astronomers  from  observing  that  planet  2.  ^'  OIk- 
servations  Astronomiques/'  1783,  2  voh.  4to,  containing 
a  series  of  the  usual  astronomical  observations,  from  1748 
to  1781 :  some  useful  instructions  on  the  management  of 
ther pendulum:  and  observaitions  on  the  motion  and  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  Georgium  sidus.  3.  *^  Lettres  sur  Tastro- 
nome  pratique,'*  1786,  8vo.  Besides  these  he  published 
ftome  translations,  as  Simson's  Geometry,  Lambert's  Cos* 
mological  Letters,  and  Ulloa's  Observation  on  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  1778.  D'Arquier  died  Jan.  18,  1802,  in 
Toulouse.  * 

DARTIS  (John),  a  learned  lawyer,  was  bom  1572,  at 
Cahors,  and  after  studying  there,  at  Rhodez,  and  Tou« 
louse,  went  to  Paris  with  the  president  de  Verdun,  and 
succeeded  Nicholas  Oudin  as  professor  of  law,  1618.  He 
was  afterwards  professor  of  common  law  at  the  royal  col- 
lege, and  died  April  2,  1651.  It  appears  from  his  works, 
which  were  published  at  Paris,  1656,  fol.  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  tbe  ancient  church  discipline,  and  a  very 
useful  compiler,  if  not  a  profound  scholar.  He  published 
some  separate  tracts  besides  those  included  in  the  abore 
volume,  which  are  enumerated  in  our  authorities.  * 

DARWIN  (Erasmus),  a  physician  and  poet,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Elton,  near  Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  where  he 
was  bom  December  12,  1731.  After  going  through  the 
usual  school  education,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burrows,  at 
the  grammar-school  at  Chesterfield,  with  credit,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  John's  college,  at  Cambridge.  There  he  only 
continued  until  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  medicine, 
when  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  Wn  studies ;  which 
being  finished,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  a  profession  to  which  he  was  always  attached,  he 
went  to  Lichfield,  and  there  commenced  his  career  of  prac- 
tice. Being  sent  for,  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  Mr.  Inglis, 
a  gentleman  of  consideuible  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  was  ill  with  fever,  and  in  so  dangerous  a  state  that 
the  attending  physician  had  given  up  the  case  as  hopeless, 
the  doctor  bad  the  good  fortune  to  restore  him  to  health* 
This  gave  him  so  high  a  degree  of  reputation  at  Litchfield, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  that  his  com- 

*  Diet.  Hbt.— Month.  Rer.  volt.  L1X.  and  LXX. 
lforari.-*Niceroii,  ? ol  XX2u— Dupin, 
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petitor,  who  was  before  in  considerable  practice,  finding 
himself  neglected,  and  nearly  deserted,  left  the  place. 
Dr.  Darwin  soon  after  married  miss  Howard,  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Lichfield,  by  which  he 
strengthened  his  interest  in  this  place.  By  this  lady  be 
had  three  sons,  who  lived  to'tbe  age  of  manhood ;  two  of 
them  he  survived ;  the  third.  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Darwin^ 
is  now  in  considerable  practice  as  a  physician  a(  Shrews* 
bury.  In  1781,  our  author,  having  married  a  second  wife, 
removed  to  Derby,  where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the 
time  of  his  deaths  which  happened  on  Sugday  rbe  18tb  of 
April,  1 802,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Sit  chiU 
dren  by  his  second  lady,  with  their  mother,  remain  to  la^ 
ment  the  loss  of  him. 

The  doctor  was  of  an  athletic  make,  much  pitted  with 
the  small-pox.  Hb  stammered  much  in  his  speech.  He 
had  enjoyed  an  almost  uninterrupted  good  state  of  healih 
until  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  which  he  attributed, 
and  reasonably,  to  his  temperate  mode  of  living,  partica-^ 
larly  to  his  moderation  in  the  use  of  fermented  Kquorsi. 
This  practice  he  recommended  strenuously  to  all  who  con- 
sulted him.  Miss  Seward,  from  whose  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Darwin  these  notices  are  principally  taken^ 
gives  him  the  credit  of  having  introduced  habits  of  sobriety 
among  the  trading  part  of  Lichfield,  where  it  bad  been 
the  custom  to  live  more  freely  before  he  went  to  reside 
there.  His  frequent  journies  into  the  country  on  profes- 
sional business,  contributed  also  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
preservation  of  his  health  and  his  faculties,  which  latter 
remained  unimpaired  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  death 
was  sudden,  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  what  he  was  used  to  caH 
angina-pectoris,  which  he  had  several  times  experienced^ 
and  always  relieved  by  bleeding  plentifully. 

As  Dr.  Darwin  was  a  votary  to  poetry,  as  well  as  medi- 
cine, he  occasionally  sent  his  effusions  in  that  way,  to  ont 
or  other  of  the  monthly  publications,  but  without  his  name^ 
conceiving,  from  the  example  of  Akenside  and  Armstrong, 
that  the  reputation  he  might  acquire  by  his  poetry,  would 
operate  as  a  bar  to  his  advancement  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  His  ^<  Botanic  Garden,''  in  which  he  celebrates 
what  he  calls  the  *^  Loves  of  the  Plants,''  the  first  of  ha 
poems  to  which  he  put  his  name,  was  not  published  untU 
1781,  when  his  medical  fame  was  so  well  established  as  t6 
make  it  safe  for  him  to  indulge  his  taste  in  any  way  he 
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•bould  chuse.  Besides,  the  poem  was  so  amply  funiislierf 
witb  notes,  cootaiuing  the  natural  history >-  and  accoiiDts  of 
the  properties  of  plants,  that  it  did  not  seem  very  alien 
from  his  profession.  The  Botanic  Garden  is  comprised  in 
two  parts.  In  the  first  the  author  treats  of  the  economy  of 
vegetables,  in  the  second  of  the  loves  of  the  plants.  The 
povehy  of  the  design,  the  brilliancy  of  the  diction,  full  of 
.figurative  expressions,  in  which  every  thing  was  personttked^ 
Tendered  the  poem  for  some  years  extremely  popular.  But 
the  fame  which  it  acquired  has  in  a  great  degree  subsided^ 
and  it  is  now  Utile  noticed.  It  is  probable,  that  an  inge- 
nious little  poem,  "The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  published 
in  a  monthly  journal,  which  is.  a  happy  imitation  of  the 
Darwinian  manner,  contributed  to  its  decline. 

In  1793,  the  author  published  the  first  volume  of  ^<  Zoo- 
oomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,"  4 to.  The  second 
volume,  which  completed  the  author's  plan,  was  printed  im 
1796.  As  the  eccentric  genius  of  the  author  was  known> 
great  expectations  were  formed  of  this  work,  the  labour, 
we  were  told,  of  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was  to  reform, 
or  entirely  new  model,  the  whole  system  of  medicine,  pro- 
fessing no  less  than  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
man,  animals,  and  vegetables  are  formed.  They  all,  it 
seems,  take  their  origin  from  living  filaments,  susceptible 
of  irritation,  which  is  the  agent  that  sets  them  in  motion.. 
Archimedes  was  wont  to  say,  "  give  me  a  place  to  stand  on, 
and  I  will  move  the  earth  :*'  t>uch  was  his  confidence  iu 
his  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  lever.  Our  author 
said,  <^  give  me  a  fibre  susceptible  of  irritation,  and  I  will 
make  a  tree,  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  man.''  ^^  I  conceive,*'  be 
•ays,  Zoonomia,  vol  I.  p.  492,  "  the  priroordium,  or  ru- 
diment of  the  embryon,  as  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the 
parent,  to  consist  in  a  single  living  filament,  as  a  mascu* 
lar  fibre,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  of 
loco-motion,  as  a  fibt«  of  the  retina  is  the  extremity  of  a 
nerve  of  sensation ;  as,  for  instance,  oue  of  the  fibrils 
which  compose  the  mouth  of  an  absorbent  vessel ;  I  aup*- 
pose  this  living  filament,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be, 
whether  sphere,  cube,  or  cylinder,  to  be  endued  with  the 
capucity  of  being  excited  into  action  by  certain  kinds  of 
stimulus.  By  the  stimulus  of  the  surrounding  fluid  in  which 
it  i»  received  from  the  male,  it  may  bend  into  a  ring,  and 
thus  form  the  beginning  of  a  tube.  This  living  ring  may 
now  embrace,  or  absorb  a  nutritive  panicle  ot  the  fluid  in 
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which  it  ttwims^  and  by  drawing  it  into  its  pores^  or  jdining 
it  by  compression  to  its  extremities,  may  increase  its  own 
length  or  crassitude,  and,  by  degrees,  the  living  ring  may 
become  a  living  tube.  With  this  new  organization,  or  ac« 
cretion  of  parts,  new  kinds  of  irritability  may  commence," 
&c.;  whence,  sensibility,  which  may  be  only  an  extension 
of  irriubility,  and  sensibility  further  extended,  beget  per-^ 
ception,  memory,  reason>  and,  in  short,  all  those  faculties 
which  have  been^  it  seems,  erroneously  attributed  to  mind^ 
for  which,  it  appears^  there  is  not  the  smallest  necessity ; 
and  as  the  Deity  does  nothing  in  vain,  of  course  such  a 
being  does  not  exist.  It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
further  examination  of  the  Zoonomia,  which  has  long  ceased 
to  be  popular ;  those  wfio  wish  to  see  a  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  sophisms  contained  in  it  will  read  with  satisfac- 
tion, <<  Observations  on  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  esq.*'  published  at  Edinburgh  in  8vo,  in 
1798.  In  1801,  the  author  published  '*  Phytologia,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening ;"  but  the  pub^^ 
lie,  tired  with  the  reveries  of  the  writer,  let  this  large  book 
of  600  pages  in  4to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  As  little  atten* 
ticrn  was  paid  to  a  small  tract  on  Female  Education,  which 
had  little  indeed  to  attract  notice.  *^  It  is,"  Miss  Seward  - 
observes,  **  a  meagre  work,  of  little  general  interest,  those 
rules  excepted,  which  are  laid  down  for  the  preservatioa 
of  health."  It  is,  however,  harmless,  a  character  that  can 
by  no  means  be  accorded  to  the  Zoonomia,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  strictures  which  the  author  of  his  life  in 
the  Cyclopedia  has  justly  passed  on  that  work,  and  to  which 
nothing  could  have  given  even  a  temporary  popularity 
but  the  activity  of  a  small  sect  to  whom  the  author's  po- 
litical and  religious,  or  rather  irreligious  principles,  were 
endeared.  His  sou,  Charles  Darwin,  who  died  at  Edin* 
burgh  the  15th  of  May,  1778,  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
in  medicine,  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  having  discovered 
a  test  distinguishing  pus  from  mucus,  for  which  a  ^Id^ 
medal  was  adjudged  him  by  the  university.  ^*  As  the  re- 
ivkof  numerous  experiments,"  he  says,  *^;vhen  any  one 
wishes  to  examine  the  matter  expectorated  by  his  patient^ 
let  him  dissolve  a  portion  of  it  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  another 
portion  of  it  in  caustic  alkaline  lixivium,  and  then  add 
pure  water  to  both  solutions ;  if  there  is  a  precipitation  iu 
each  solution,  it  is  dear  the  expectorated  matter  is  pus ; 
if  there  b  no  precipitetioo.  the  matter  is  simply  mucus***. 
Vol.  XL  "  U 
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Mr.  Darwin  left  an  unfinished  easay  on  the  retrograde  mo* 
tion  of  the  absorbent  veiisels  of  animal  bodies  in  some 
diseases.  This  was,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
young  man,  published  by  his  father,  together  with  the 
dissertation  for  which  he  had  obtained  the  prize  medal.  * 

DASSIER  (John),  medallist  to  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
where  he  was  born  in  1678,  aspiring  to  be  employed  in  the 
English  mint,  struck  a  series  of  kings  of  England  in  a  good 
style,  though  not  all  of  them  taken  from  originals.  He 
published  them  by  subscription  in  1731,  at  six  guiiieas  the 
set  in  copper,  and  fifteen  in  silver.  He  published  also 
a  series  of  events  in  the  Roman  History ;  some  of  the 
great  characters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.;  and  a  series  of 
fii^  reformers.  He  died  in  1763.  His  brother  James  was 
in  London  three  or  four  years  to  solicit  a  place  for  John  in 
the  mint,  but  did  not  succeed.  James  Antony  Dassier,  ne- 
phew of  John,  came  over  on  Croker's  death  in  1740,  was 
next  year  appointed  second  engraver  to  the  mint,  returned 
to  Geneva  in  1745,  and  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1759.  The 
uncle  had  begun  large  medals  of  some  of.  our  great  men 
then  living;  the  nephew  did  several  more,  which  were  sold 
in  copper  at  7^.  6^.*each.  There  is  also  a  numerous  suite 
of  Roman  history  in  small  medals  of  bronze,  by  the  younger 
Dassier,  that  are  good  performances. ' 
.  D'ASSOUCL     See  ASSOUCL 

DATI  (Augustine),  a  learned  Italian  writer,  the  son  of 
a-  lawyer  at  Sienna,  was  born  at  that  place  in  14(20,  and 
after  acquiring  some  knowledge  6f  the  Latin  language^ 
was  put  under  the  care  of  Francis  Philelphus,  an  eminent 
teacher  at  Sienna,  who  at  the  end  of  two  years,  declared 
be  was  his  best  scholar.  Dati,  however,  at  this  time  suf' 
£sred  not  a  little  from  the  ridicule  of  his  schoolfellows^ 
owing  to  a  hesitation  in  his  speech,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  cured  by  the  means  which  Demosthenes  adopted,  that 
of  speaking  with  small  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  After 
finishing  his  classical  studies,  he  learned  Hebrew  of  somo 
Jews,  and  then  entered  on  a  course  of  philosophy,  juris-t 
prudence,  and  theology.  During  his  application  to.  these 
branches,  Odo  Anthony,  duke  'of  Urbino,  firora  the  very 
favourable  account  he  had  of  him,  invited  him  to  Urbino 
to  teach-  tbfi  belles  lettres.    Dati  accordingly  set  out  for 

^  Rees^f  Cyclopedia,  from  Misi  Seward's  Memoiri  of  Dr.  Darwin. 
*  Diet.  Hist,  in  which  we  sutpect  there  is  ioroe  ooafiuion  in  asccitainiDf  tbs 
woriuefth«scdiflier«Mitartiata«    Walpole's  AavcdoUt. 
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that  city  in  April  14^2,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  honour  and  friendship  by  the  duke,  but  this  pro? 
sperity  was  uot  of  long  duration.     He  had  not  enjoyed  it 
above  a  year  and  a  half,  when  the  dukp,  whose  excesses 
and  tyranny  had  rendered  him  odious,  was  assassinated  in 
a  public  tumult,  with  two  of  his  favourites ;  and  Dati,  who 
was  hated  by  the  populace  merely  because  he  was  respected 
by  the  duke,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  for, his  life  in  a 
church,  while  the  mob  pillaged  bis  house.     The  successor 
of  Odo«  prince  Frederick,  endeavoured  to  console  Dati  for 
this  misfortune,  and  offered  him  a  pension,  besides  recom- 
pense for  all  he  had  lost ;  but  Dati  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  a  residence  so  liable  to  interruption,  and  in  1444  re- 
turned to  Sienna.     Here,  after  refusing  the  place  of  se- 
cretary of  the  briefs,  offered  to  him  by  pope  Nicholas  V.  be 
opened  a  school  for  rhetoric  and  the  classics,  and  acquired 
so  much  reputation,  that  the  cardinal  of  Sienna,  Francis 
Piccolomini,  formally  granted  him  permission  to  lecture  oa 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  although  he  was  a  married  man  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  similar  licence  to  teach  and 
lecture  on  any  subject,  not  only  in  his  college,  but  in  all 
public  places,  and  even  in  the  church;  where,  his  son  in-^ 
forms  us,  he  once  preached  during  Lent     He  was  also 
much    employed    in    pronouncing    harangues  on    publio 
occasions  in  Latin,  many  of  which  are  among  hid  works. 
Nor  were  his  talents  confined  to  literature,  but  were  the 
means  of  advancing liim  to. the  first  offices  of  the  magis- 
tracy, and  the  republic  of  Sienna  entrusted  him  with  tbc^ 
fiegociation  of  various  affairs  of  importance  at  iiome  and 
elsewhere.     In  1457  he  was  appoiuted  secretary  to  the  re- 
public, which  he  held  for  two  years.     Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  laid  aside  the  study  of  pro&ne  authors  for 
that  of  the  Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  hittorianjs.     He 
died  of  the  plague  at  Sienna,  April  6,  1478.     His  son 
Nicolas  collected  bis  works  for  publication,  **  Augustini 
Dathi,  Senefiais,  opera,"  of  which  there  art^  two  editions, 
tbati  printed  at  £Henna,  1503,  foL  and  an  inferior  in  cor- 
iectnesa,  printed  at  Venice,  1516.     They  consist  of  trea- 
li^a  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  letters ;  three  books 
OH)  the  history  of  Sienna ;  a  history  of  Piombinoj  on  gram- 
mar, &c.  &C.'*  V  * 

mute* 
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DATI  (Charles),  professor  of  polite  literiiui^  at  t\&i 
retice^  where  be  was  born,  became  famous,  as  well  for  his 
Works  as  for  the  eulogies  which  many  writers  have  bestowed 
on  hittt.  He  behaved  with  great  courtesy  to  all  learned 
travellers  who  went  to  Florence^  many  of  whoiH  expressed 
their  acknowledgment  of  it  in  their  writings ;  but  of  his 

Esrsonal  history,  his  countrymen  have  left  us  little  account 
e  was  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Crusca^  and  in 
that  quality  took  the  name  of  Smarrito^  and  became  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  society.     He  made  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Lewis  XIV.  in  Italian,  and  published  it  at  Flo«^ 
rence  in  1699  ^  the  French  translation  of  it  was  printed  at 
Rome  the  year  following.     That  monarch  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  an  hundred  pistoles,  with  a  liberal  invitation  to 
France,  which  however  he  declined.     He  had  already  pub-^ 
lished  some  Italian  poems  in  praise  of  Louis.     The  book 
entitled  *^  Lettera  di  Timauro  Antiate  a  Filaleti,  della  vera 
storia  della  Cicloide,  e  della  famosissima  esperienza  dell* 
argento  vivo,**  and  printed  at  Florence  in  1663,  was  written 
by  him ;  for  it  appears  from  the  26th  page  of  the  letteri 
that  the  pretended  Timauro  Antiate    is   no  other  than 
Charles  Dati.     In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
father  Mursennus  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  cycloid,  as  is 
said  in  the  history  of  it,  but  that  the  glory  of  that  inven* 
tion  belongs  to  Galileo ;  the  other>  that  Torricelli  was  in- 
nocent of  plagiarism,  when  he  pretended  to  be  the  first 
who  explained  the  suspension  of  quicksilver  in  a  glass  tube 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  for  that  he  was  the  real  author 
of  this  supposition.     But  the  chief  work  to  which  our  Dati 
applied  himself,  was  the  ^*  Vite  dei  Pittori,"   which  he 
published  in  1^6?.    This,  which  was  to  have  embraced  the 
lives  of  all  the  ancient  painters,  contains  only  those  of 
Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles^  and  Protogenes.     He  pub- 
lished also  a  valuable  collection  of  elegant  and  useful  les«^ 
sons  for  writing  Italian,  entitled  "  Prose  Fiorentini.'*    Few 
men  had  studied  that  language  with  more  attention.     He 
died  in  1675,  greatly  lamented  for  his  personal,  as  well  as 
public  character.    Among  his  numerous  correspondents  we 
find  the  name  of  our  illustrious  Milton.^   There  is  a  recent 
and  much  improved  edttioti  of  his  "  Vite  dei  Pittori*'  by 
Della  Valle,  published  lit  Sienna,  1795,  4to.' 

1  Fabroii  Vit«  Ittlortiiii :  th«  beft  Aommt  yet  giv«i.«*4G«ti»ii|  vet.  XXIV. 
•^Tiraboicbi.<—Cl»meiit  Bibl.  Curieoie. 
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DAVAL  (Peteu),  esq.  of  the  Middle  TemJ>le,  a  bar- 
rister at  law,  aftervvards  master  io  chancery,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Jap.  8,  1763,  accomptant-general  of 
that  court,  is  noticeable  as  having  translated  the  *'  Memoirs 
of  cardinal  de  Retz,'*  which  were  printed  in  1723,  l2mo, 
with  a  dedication  to  Congreve,  who  encouraged  the  pub- 
lication. He  was  F.  R.  S.  and  an  able  mathematicikn.  In 
the  dispute  concerning  elliptical  arches,  at  the  time  when 
Blackfriars  bridge  was  built,  application  was  made  by  the^ 
committee  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  his  answer 
may  be  seen  in  the' London  Magazine. for  March,  1760. 
He  also  published  in  1761,  ^<  A  Vindication  of  the  New 
Calendar  Tables,  and  Rules  annexed  to  the  Act  for  re- 
gulating the  commencement  of  the  year,**  &c.  4to.* 

DAVENANT  (John),  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  born  in  Watling-street,  London, 
where  his  father  was  an  eminent  merchant,  blut  originally 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Davenants  of 
Sible-Heningham,  in  Essex.  What  school  he  was  edu- 
cated in,  we  cannot  find.  But,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1587, 
he  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Queen^s  college,  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  regularfy  took  his  degrees  in  arts ;  that  of 
master  in  1594,  A  fellowship  was  offered  him  about  the 
same  time;  but  his  father  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
of  it,  on  account  of  his  plentiful  fortune :  however,  after 
his  father*s  decease  he  accepted  of  one,  into  which  he  wai 
admitted  September  2,  1597.  Being  thus  settled  in  the 
college,  he  distinguished  himself,  as  before,  by  his  learning 
and  other  excellent  qualifications.  In  1601  he  took  hit 
degree  of  B.  D.  and  that  of  D.  D.  in  1609.  This  same 
year  last-mentioned  be  was  elected  lady  Margaret's  pro^ 
fessor,  which  place  he  enjoyed  till  1621.  He  was  also  one 
of  her  preachers  in  160i^  and  1612.  On  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober 1614,  he  was  admitted  master  of  his  college,  and 
continued  in  that  sution  till  April  20,  1622.  And  so  coo<» 
siderable  did  he  become,  that  be  was  one  of  those  eminent 
English  divines  sent  by  king  James  I,  to  the  »ynod  of  Dort» 
in  16 IS.  He  returned  to  England  in  May  1619,  after 
having  visited  the  principal  cities  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Robert  Town** 
fon,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  was  elected 
Jane  ll^  1621,  confirmed  November  17  foUowiogi  and 

I  Preo«diii|%dit.— Aod  Niduili*!  Bowyer. 
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consecrated  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  tie  continued 
in  favour  during  the  remainder  of  king  James  the  First's 
reign  ;  but  in  Lent  1630-1,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  for  meddling  (in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
king  at  Whitehall)  with  the  predestinarian  controversy; 
**  all  curious  search''  into  which  his  majesty  had  strictly 
enjoined  "  to  be  laid  aside."  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ward, 
bishop  Davenant  gives  the  following  account  of  this  an- 
pleasant  affair.  As  soon  as  his  sermon  was  ended,  it  was 
signified  to  him  that  his  majesty  was  much  displeased  that 
he  had  stirred  this  question,  which  his  majesty  had  for* 
bidden  to  be  meddled  withal,  one  way  or  other :  the  bi- 
shop's answer  was,  that  he  had  delivered  nothing  but  the 
received  doctrine  of  our  church,  established  in  the  17th 
article,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  justify  the  truth  of  what 
he  bad  then  taught.  He  was  told,  the  doctrine  was  not 
gainsaid,  but  his  majesty  had  given  command  these  ques- 
tions should  not  be  debated,  and  therefore  he  took  it  more 
offensively  that  any  should  be  so  bold  as  in  his  own  hearing 
to  break  bis  royal  commands.  To  this  he  replied,  that  he 
never  understood  his  majesty  had  forbidden  the  handling 
of  any  doctrine  comprised  in  the  articles  of  our  church, 
but  only  raising  of  new  questions,  or  adding  of  new  sense 
thereunto,  which  he  had  not  done,  nor  ever  should  do. 
Two  days  after,  when  he  appeared  before  the  privy- coun- 
cil. Dr.  Sam.  Harsnet,  archbishop  of  York,  made  a  speech 
nearly  half  an  hour  long,  aggravating  the  boldness  of 
bishop  Davenant's  offence,  and  shewing  many  inconve- 
niencies  that  it  was  likely  to  draw  after  it.  When  the 
archbishop  had  finished  his  speech,  the  bishop  desired, 
that  since  he  was  called  thither  as  an  offender,  he  might 
not  be  put  to  answer  a  long  speech  upon  the  sudden  ;  but 
that  his  grace  would  be  pleased  to  charge  him  point  by 
point,  and  so  to  receive  his  answer ;  for  he  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand wherein  he  had  broken  any  commandment  of  his 
majesty's,  which  was  taken  for  granted.  After  some  pause, 
the  archbishop  told  him  he  knew  well  enough  the  point 
which  was  urged  against  him,  namely,  the  breach  of  the 
king's  declaration.  Then  he  stood  upon  this  defence,  that 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  be  taught,  was  not 
forbidden  by  the  declaration;  1st,  Because  in  the  decla- 
ration all  the  articles  are  established,  amongst  which,  the 
article  of  predestination  is  one.  2.  Because  all  ministers 
are  urged  to  subscribe  unto  the  trulh  of  the  article,  and 
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all  subjects  to  continae  io  the  profession  of  that  as  well  aa 
of  the  rest  Upon  these  and  such  like-  grouods,  he  ga?» 
tbered  that  it  ccuild  not  be  esteemed  amongst  forbidden, 
curious,  or  needless  doctrines ;  and  here  be  desired  that 
out  of  any  clause  in  the  declaration  it^  might  be  shewed 
him,  that  keeping  himself  within  the  bounds  of  the  article, 
he  bad  transgressed  his  majesty^s  command ;  but  the  de- 
claration was  not  produced,  nor  any  particular  words  ia  it ; 
only  this  was  urged,  that  the  king^s  will  was,  that  for  the 
peace  of  the  church  these  high  questions  should  be  for^ 
borne.  He  added,  that  he  was  sorry  he  understood  not 
his  majesty's  intention ;  which  if  be  had  done  before,  he 
should  have  made  choice  of  some  other  matter  to  treat  of, 
which  might  have  given  no  offence;  and  that  for  the  time 
to  come,  he  should  conform  himself  as  readily  as  any  other 
to  his  majesty's  command ;  whereupon  he  was  dismissed. 
At  his  departure  be  entreated  the  lords  of  the  council  to 
let  his  majesty  undetstand  that  be  had  not  boldly,  or  wil- 
fully and  wittingly,  against  his  declaration,  meddled  with 
the  fore-named  point  i  and  that  now,  understanding  fully 
his  majesty's  mind  and  intention,  he  should  humbly  yield 
obedience  thereunto.  But  aljthough  be  was  dismissed  .with* 
out  farther  censure,  and  was  even  admitted  to  kiss  the  king's 
hand,  yet  he  was  never  afterwards  in  favour  at  court.  Ha 
died  of  a  consumption  April  20,  1641,  to  which  a  sense 
of  the  melancholy  event  approaching  (Ud  not  a  littie  oon'- 
tribute.  Amonjg  other  benefiBK:tions,  be  gave  to  QueeQV> 
college,  in  Cambridge,  the  perpetual  advowsons  of  the 
rectories  of  Cheverel  Magna,  and  Newton  Tony,  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  a  rent-charge  of  31^  10<.  per  annum,  for  the 
founding  of  two  Bible-clerks,  and  buying  books  for  the 
library  in  the  same  college.  His  character  was  that  of  a  man 
humble  and  hospitable ;  painful  in  preaching  and  writing ; 
and  behaving  in  every  station  v^ith  exemplary  gravity  and 
moderation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  emiiieht 
divine ;  but  strictly  attached  to  Calvinism  in  the  article  of 
unconditionate  predestination,  &c.  Whilst  be  was  at  the 
synod  of  Dort,  he  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  rer* 
demption ;  and  was  for  a  middle  way  betiseen  the  two  exh 
tremes,  maintaining  the  certainty  <^  the  salvation  of  a 
certain  number  of  tbe  elect;  and  that  o&rs  of  pardon  were 
sent  not  only  to  all  that  should  believe  and  repent,  but  to 
all  that  heard  the  Gospel ;  that  grace  su£Bcient  to  convince 
and  persuade  the*  impenitent  (so  as  to  lay  the  blame  of 
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iiieir  condemnation  npon  themseWes)  went  along  #ith 
these  offers ;  that  the  redemption  of  Christ  and  his  merits 
were  applicable  to  these ;  and  consequently  there  was  a 
possibility  of  their  salvation.  He  was  buried  in  Salisbury 
cathedral. 

He  published:  1.  A  Latin  Exposition  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  *^  Expositio  Epistolse  D.  Pauli 
Bd  Colossenses/'  fbl.  The  third  edition  was  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  1(539.  It  is  the  substance  of  lectures  read 
by  our  author  as  lady  Margaret  professor.  So  was  also  the 
following,  9.  *^  Prslectiones  de  duobus  in  Theologia 
v^ontroversis  capitibus  |  de  Judice  Controversiarumy  primo; 
de  Justitia  habituali  &  actually  altero,**  Cantab.  1631^  fol. 
3.  In  1634  he  published  the  questions  which  he  had  dis- 
puted upon  in  the  schools,  49  in  number,  under  this  title : 
^*  Determinationes  QuflsstionumquarundamTheologicarum, 
per  reverendissimum  virum  Joannem  Davenantium/'  &c. 
fol.  4.  The  last  thing  he  published,  was,  '<  Animadver- 
sions upon  a  treatise  lately  published,  and  entitled,  God's 
Love  to  Mankind,  manifested  by  disproving  his  absolute 
decree  for  their  damnation,"  Camb.  1641,  8vo.  This  trea- 
tise was  written  by  S.  Hoard.' 

DAVENANT  (Sir  Wiluam),  a  poet  and  dramatic 
writer  of  considerable  note,  was  the  son  of  John  Davenant, 
who  kept  the  Crown  tavern  or  inn  at  Oxford,  but  owing  to  an 
obscureinsipuation  in  Wood's  acoountof  his  birth,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Shakspeare  ;  and 
to  render  this  story  probable,  Mrs.  Davenant  is  represented 
as  a  woman  of  beauty  and  gaiety,  and  a  particular  favou- 
rite of  Shakspeare,  who  was  accustomed  to  lodge  at  the 
Crown,  on  his  joumies  between  Warwickshire  and  London. 
Modern  inquirers,  particularly  Mr.  Steevens,  are  inclined 
to  discredit  this  story,  which  indeed  seems  to  rest  upon  no 
-very  sound  foundation.  Young  Davenant,  who  was  bom 
Feb.  1605,  very  early  betrayed  a  poetical  bias,  and  one  of 
his  first  attempts,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  was  an 
ode  in  remembrance  of  master  William  Shakspeare :  this 
is  a  remarkable  production  for  one  so  young,  and  one  who 
lived,  not  only  to  see  Shakspeare  forgotten,  but  to  con- 
'tribute,  with  some  degree  of  activity,  to  that  instance  of 
depraved  taste.  Davenant  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
fcbool  of  All  Saints,  -in  his  native  city,  under  Mr.  Edw^Mrd 

I  Skif  .  9rit.--FaUer*«  Warlbiep^ 
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Sylvester,  a  teacher  of  high  reputation.  In  1621,  the 
year  in  which  his  father  served  the  office  of  mayor,  he  en* 
tered  of  Lincoln-college,  but  being  encouraged  to  try  his 
success  at  court,  he  appeared  there  as  page  to  Frances 
duchess  of  Richmond,  a  lady  of  great  influence  and  fashion. 
He  afterwards  resided  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  sir 
Fulke  Greville,  lord  Brooke,  who  was  himself  a  poet  and 
a  patron  of  poets.  The  murder  of  this  nobleman  in  1 628 
depriving  him  of  what  assistance  he  might  expect  from  his 
friendships,  Davenant  had  Recourse  to  the  staige,  on  which 
he  produced  bis  first  dramatic  piece,  the  tragedy  of  Albo- 
vine,  king  of  the  Lombards. 

This  play  had  success  enough  to  procure  him  the  recom* 
Biendation,  if  nothing  more  substantial,  of  many  persona 
of  distinction,  and  of  the  wits  of  the  times ;  and  with  such 
encouragement  he  renewed  his  attendance  at  court,  adding 
to  its  pleasures  by  his  dramatic  efforts,  and  not  sparingly 
to  the  mirth  of  his  brethren  the  satirists,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  some  of  his  licentious  gallantries.  For 
several  years  his  plays  and  masks  were  acted  with  the 
greatest  applause,  and  his  charaxrter  as  a  poet  was  raised 
very  high  by  all  who  pretended  to  be  judges.  On  the 
death  of  Ben  Jonsou,  in  1638,  the  queen  procured  for  hitn 
the  vacant  laurel,  which  is  said  to  have  given  such  offence . 
to  Thomas  May,  his  rival,  as  to.  induce  him  to  join  the 
disaffected  party,  and  to  become  the  advocate  and  histo- 
rian of  the  republican  parliament.  In  1639,  Davenant  was 
appointed  ^*  Governor  of  the  king  and  queen's  company 
acting  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-lane,  during  the  lease  which 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beeston,  alias  Hutcheson,  hath  or  doth 
bold  in  the  said  house.*'  When  the  civil  commotions  had 
for  some  time  subsisted,  the  peculiar  nature  of  them  re« 
quired  that  public  amusements  should  be  the  decided  ob- 
jects of  popular  resentment,  and  Davenant,  who  had 
administered  so  copiously  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court, 
was  very  soon  brought  under  suspicions  of  a  more  serious 
kind.  In  May  1641,  be  was  accused  before  the  parlia« 
ment,  of  being  a  paKner  with  many  of  the  king's  friends, 
in  the  design  of  bringing  the  army  to  London  for  his  ma^ 
jesty's  protection.  His  accomplices  effected  their  escape, 
but  Davenant  was  apprehended  at  Feversham,  and  sent  up 
to  Loudon.  In  July  following  he  was  bailed,  but  o^  a  se-^ 
cond  attempt  to  withdraw  to  France,  was  taken  in  Kent, 
At  last)  hqwererj)  h^  ^ntriv^d  to  m^ke  hU  escape  withi 
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out  farther  impediment^   and  rei|iained  abroad  for  some 
time.     The  motive  of  his  flight  appears  not  to  have  been 
cowardice,  but  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  bis  life  to  po- 
pular fury,  while  there  was  any  prospect  of  bis  being  able 
to  devote  it  to  the  service  of  his  royal  master.    According! j, 
Vfhen  the  quf  en  sent  over  a  considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  army,  Davenant 
resolutely  ventured  to  return  to  England,  and  volunteered 
bis  services  under  that  nobleman,  who  bad  been  one  of  bis 
patrons.     The  earl   made  him  lieutenant-general  of  bis 
ordnance,  a  post  for  which,  if  be  was  not  previously  pre* 
pared,  he  qualified  himself  with  so  much  skill  and  success, 
that  in  September  1643,  be  was  rewarded  with  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  the  service  be  rendered  to  the  royal 
cause  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.     Of  his  military  prowess^ 
however,  we  have  no  farther  account,  nor  at  what  time  be 
found  it  necessary,  on  the  decline  of  the  king's  affairs,  to 
retire  again  into  France.     Here  he  was  received  into  the 
confidence  of  the  queen,  who  in  1646  employed  him  in 
one  of  her  importunate  and  ill-advised  negociations  with 
the  king,  wlio  was  then  at  Newcastle.     About  the  same 
time  Davenant  had  embraced  the  popish  religion,  a  step 
which  probably  recommended  him  to  the  queen,  but  which, 
when  known,^  could  only  tend  to  increase  the  animosity  of 
the  republicans  against  the  court,  which  was  already  too 
dosely  suspected  of  an  Attachment  to  that  persuasion.  The- 
object  of  his  negociation  was  to  persuade  the  king  to  save 
his  crown  by  sacrificing  the  church ;  a  proposition  which 
his  majesty  rejected  with  becoming  dignity;, and  this,  as 
lord   Clarendon  observes,  "  evinced  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious principle  in  his  majesty's  ipind,  which  elevated 
him  above  all  his  advisers.*'     The  queen's  advisers  in  the 
measure   were,   his  majesty  knew,    men  of  no  religious 
principle,  and  he  seems  to  have  resented  their  sending  an 
ambassador  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  manager  of 
k  play-house. 

During  our  poet's  residence  at  Paris,  where  he  took  up 
his  habitation  in  the  Louvre,  with  his  old  friend  lord 
Jermyn,  he  wrote  the  first  two  books  of  his  "  Gondibert," 
which  were  published  in  England,  but  without  exciting 
much  interest.  Soon  after  he  commenced  projector,  and 
hearing  that  vast  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
loyal  coloqy  of  Virginia,  by  transporting  good  artificers, 
whom  France  could  at  that  time  spare,  be  embarked  witk 
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a  number  of  them^  at  one  of  the  ports  in  Normandy.  This 
humane  and  apparently  wise  scheme  ended  almost  imme- 
diately in  the  capture  of  bis  vessel  on  the  French  coast,  by 
one  of  the  parliamentary  ships  of  war,  which  carried  him 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  imprisoned  at  Cowes-i 
castle.  After  endeavouring  to  reconcile  himself  to  this  un- 
fortunate and  perilous  situation,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and 
proceeded  with  his  "  Gondibert,**  but  being  in  continual 
ciread  of  his  life,  he  made  but  slow  progress.  His  fears, 
indeed,  were  not  without  foundation.  In  1650,  when  the 
parliament  had  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  he  was  or- 
dered  to  be  tried  by  a  high  commission  court,  and  for  this 
purpose  was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  His  bio- 
graphers are  not  agpreed  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  was 
saved.  Some  impute  it  to  the  solicitations  of  two  aldermen 
of  York,  to  whom  he  had  been  hospitable  when  they  were 
his  prisoners,  and  whom  he  suffered  to  escape.  Others 
inform  us  that  Milton  interposed.  Both  accounts,  it  is 
hoped,  are  true,  and  it  is  certain  that  after  the  restora- 
tion, he  repaid  Milton's  interference  in  kind,  by  preserving 
him  from  the  resentment  of  the  court.  He  remained, 
however,  in  prison  for  two  years,  and  was  treated  with 
some  indulgence,  by  the  favour  of  the  lord -keeper,  Whit- 
locke,  whom  he  thanked  in  a  letter  written  with  peculiar 
elegance  of  style  and  compliment 

By  degrees  he  obtained  complete  enlargement,  and  had 
nothing  to  regret  but  the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  In  this  di- 
lemma, he  adopted  a  measure  which,  like  a  great  part  of 
his  conduct  throughout  life,  shews  him  to  have  been  a  man 
t>f  an  undaunted  and  unaccommodating  spirit,  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  possessed  of  no  common  resources  of  mind. 
Indeed,  of  all  schemes,  this  seemed  the  most  unlikely  to 
succeed,  and  even  the  most  dangerous  to  propose.  Yet, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  national  prejudices  or  principles,  and 
at  a  time  when  all  dramatic  entertainments  were  suspended, 
discouraged  by  the  protectoral  court,  and  anathematized 
by  the  people,  he  conceived,  that  if  he  could  contrive  to 
open  a  theatre  of  some  kind,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  well 
filled.  Viewing  his  difficulties  with  great  precaution,  he 
proceeded  by  slow  steps,  and  an  apparent  reluctance  to 
revive  what  was  so  generally  obnoxious.  Having,  how- 
ever, obtained  the  countenance  of  lord  Whitlocke,  sir 
John  Maynard,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  he  opened  a 
theatre  in  Kutland-house,  Cbarterhouse*yard,  on  the  2ist 
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of  May,  1656^  and  performed  a  kind  of  npn-*descript  en-* 
tertainmentSy  as  they  were  called,  which  were  dramatic  in 
every  thing  but  the  names  and  form^  and  tome  of  them 
were  callecl  operas.  When  he  found  these  relished  and 
tolerated,  he  proceeded  to  more  regular  pieces,  and  with 
such  advantages  in  style  and  manner,  aa,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  historians  of  the  stage,  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of 
being  not  only  jtbe  reviver,  but  the  improver  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama.  These  pieces  he  afterwards  revised,  and 
published  iu  a  more  perfect  state,  and  they  now  form  the 
principal  part  of  his  printed  works,  although  modern  taste 
bas  long  excluded  them  from  the  stage. 

On  the  restoration,  he  received. the  patent  of  a  play- 
bouse,  under  the  title  of  the  D6ke*s  Company,  who  first 
performed  in  the  theatre  in  Portugal  row,  Lincoln's*inn- 
fields,  and  afterwards  in  that  in  Dorset-gardens  *.  Here 
be  acted  his  former  plays,  and  such  new  ones  as  he  wrote 
after  this  period,  and  enjoyed-  the  public  favour  until  his 
death,  April  7,  1668,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  He  was  in- 
terred with  considerable  ceremony,  two  days  after,  in 
Westminster-abbey,  near  the  place  where  the  remains  of 
May,  his  onice  rival,  had  been  pompously  buried  by  the 
parliament,  but  were  ordered  to  be  removed.  On  bis 
grave-stone  is  inscribed,  in  imitation  of  Ben.  Jonson^s  short 
epitaph,  "  O  rare  sir  William  Davenant'* 

The  life  of  sir  William  Davenant  occupies  an  important 
space  in  the  history  of  the  stage, 'to  which  he  was  in  many 
respects  a  judicious  benefactor,  by  introducing  changes  of 
scenery  and  decorations  ;  but  he  assisted  in  banishing 
Shakspeare  to  make  way  for  dramas  that  are  now  into* 
lerable.  He  appears  .to  have  been,  in  his  capacity  of  ma^ 
nager,  as  in  every  part  of  life,  a  man  of  sound  and  origi- 
nal sense,  firm  in  his  enterprizes,  and  intent  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  public,  with  little  advantage  to  himself,  as  he 
died  insolvent.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  was  pub*^ 
lished  in  his  life^time,  in  4to,  but  they. were  collected  in 
1C73,  into  qne  large  folio  volume,  dedicated  by  bis  widow 
to  the  duke  of  York, 

As  a  poet,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on. his  **  Gondihert,** 
but  the  critics  have  never  been  agreed  in  the  share  be  de«> 

*  Tbe  reader  who  it  curioos  in  such  the  Stage,  where  he  wiH  fiad  a  mioate 

natteri,    mutt  bt  referred  to  Dave-  detail  of  Daveaaot*t  Tariout  grants,  H« 

pant'f  life  in  Uie  Btog fapbia  nrttan-  cencet,  tmd  diapntct  wkh  hit  riral  miv 

IMca^  and  ta  Mr*  Malone'i  i{islory  of  iias«rs% 
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rives  from  it    The  reader  who  declines  to  judge  for  hinj- 
se\{y  may  have  ample  satisfaction  in  the  opinions  of  the 
late  bishop  Hard,  and  of  Dr.  Aikin,  as  detailed  irf  the  con-^ 
elusion  of  his  liife  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.     It  will 
probably  be  found  on  an  unprejudiced  perusal  of  this  ori- 
ginal and  very  singular  poem,    that  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Aikin  and  Mr.  Headley  are  founded  on  those  principles 
of  taste  and  feeling  which  cannot  be  easily  opposed ;  yet 
in  considering  the  objections  of  Dr«  Hurd,  allowance  is  to    • 
be  made  for  one  who  is  so  powerful  and  elegant  an  advo- 
cate for  the  authoHzed  qualities  of  the  Epic  species,  and 
for  arguments  which  if  they  do  not  attach  closely  to  this 
poemi  may  yet  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  inventive  fancy  leads  them  principally  to  novelty  of 
manner^  and  who  are  apt  to  confound  the  arbitrary  caprices 
with  the  genuine  powers  of  a  poet  His  miscellaneous  pieces 
are  of  very  unequal  merit.     Most  of  them  were  probably 
written  in  youth,  and  but  few  can  be  reprinted  with  the 
hope   of  satisfying    a    polished    taste.      Complimentary 
poetry,  so  much  the  fashion  in  his  times,  is  now  perused 
with  indifference,  if  not  disgust;  and  although  the  gratitude 
which  inspired  it  may  have  been  sincere,  )t  is  not  highly 
relished  by  the  honest  independence  which  belongs  to  the 
sons  of  the  muses*  ^ 

DAVENANT  (Charles),  the  eldest  son  of  sir  William 
Davenant,  was  bom  in  1656,  and  was  initiated  in  gram- 
roar-learning  at  Cheame  in  Surrey.     Though  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  father  when  scarce  twelve  years  of 
age,  yet  care  .was  taken  to  send  him  to  Oxford  to  finish 
bis  education,  where  he  became  a  commoner  of  Baliol  col- 
lege in  1671.     He  tpok  no  degree,  but  went  to  London^ 
where,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  a  dramatic  performance,  the  only  one  he  published, 
Entitled,  **  Circe,  a  tragedy,  acted  at  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York's  theatre  with  great  applause.''     Thia 
play  was  not  printed  till  two  years  after  it  was  acted  ;  upon 
which  occasion  Dryden  wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  earl  of 
Rochester  an  epilogue.     In  the  former,  there  was  an  apo« 
logy  for  the  author's  youth  and  inexperience.     He  had  a 
considerable  share  in  the  theatre  in  right  of  his  father^ 
which  probably  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  so  early 
XQ  the  stage;  however,  he  was  not  long  detained  there 

>  fiiof.  Brit.— Jobnioo  aid  Chalmcn'f  Poeti,  1810. 
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either  by  thfiit,  or  the  success  of  bis  play^  but  applied  btm^ 
self  to  the  civil  law,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  bad  the  degree 
of  doctor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Cam* 
bridge.     He  was  elected  to  represent  the  borough  of  St* 
Ives  iq  Cornwall,  jn  the  first  parliament  of  James  II.  which 
was  summoned  to  meet  in  May  1685 ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,,  jointly  empowered,  with  the  master  of  the  revek,  to 
inspect  all  plays,  and  to  preserve  the  decorum  of  the  stage. 
He  was  also  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  excise,  and 
continued  in  that  employment  for  near  six  years,  that  is, 
fr6m  1683  to  1689:  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  advanced  to  this  rank  before  be  had  gone  through 
some  lesser  employments.     In  1698  he  was  elected  for  the 
borough  of  Great  Bed  win,  as  he  was  again  in  1700.     He 
was  afterwords  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  exports 
and  imports ;  and  this  employment  he  held  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  6,  1714.     Dr.  Davenant't 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  joined  to  his  great  skill  in  figures,  and  bis 
happiness  in  applying  that  skill  according  to  the  principles 
advanced  by  sir  William  Petty  in  his  Political  Arithmetio, 
enabled  him  to  enter  deeply  into  the  management  of  af« 
fairs,  and  procured  him  great  success  as  a  writer  in  poli-* 
tics;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  was  advanced 
and  preferred  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
yet  in  all  bis  pieces  be  reasons  entirely  upon  revolution 
principles,  and  compliments  in  the  highest  manner  the  vir- 
tues and  abilities  of  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne. 

His  first  political  work  was,  **  An  Essay  upon  Ways  and 
Means  of  supplying  the  War,'*  1695.  In  this  treatise  be 
wrote  with  so  much  strength  and  perspicuity  upon  the  na- 
ture of  funds,  that  whatever  pieces  came  abrostd  from  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means,  were  sufiiciently 
recommended  to  the  public ;  and  this  was  the  method  he 
usually  took  to  distinguish  the  writings  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished. 2.  ^<  An  Essay  on  the  East- India  Trade,"  1697. 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet,  written  in  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Normandy,  afterwards  dvtke 
of  Buckinghamshire.  3.  <<  Discourses  on  the  public  reve* 
nues,  and  of  the  trade  of  England.  Part  I.  To  which  is 
added,  a  discourse  upon  improving  the  revenue  of  the 
state  of  Athens,  written  originally  in  Greek  by  Xenophon^ 
and  now  made  English  from  the  original,  with  some  bisto« 
rical  notes  by  another  hand,*'  1698.    This  other  hand  was 
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Walter'  Moyle^  esq.  who  addressed  his  discourse  id  Dr. 
Daveiiant.  There  is  a  passage  in  it  which  shews,  that 
there  were  some  thoughts  of  sending  over  our  author  in 
quality  of  director-general  to  the  East- Indies;  and  is  also 
a  clear  testimony  what  that  great  man's  notions  were,  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  his  writings.  It  is  this :  *^  The 
great  trade- to  the  East^Indies,  with  some  few,  regulations^ 
might  be  established  upon  a  bottom  more  consistent  witb 
the  manufactures  of  Englaixl ;  but  in  all  appearance  this  is 
not  to  be  compased,  unless  some  public-spirited  man,  with 
a  masterly  genius^''  meaning  Dr.  Davenant  himself,  ^^  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  in  India.  And  though  we, 
who  are  his  friends,  are  loth  to  lose  him,  it  were  to  be  wished 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  gentleman,  whom  com* 
moo  fame  and  the  Toice  of  the  world  have  pointed  out  as 
the  ablest  man  for  such  a  station,  would  employ  his  excel* 
lent  judgment  and  talents  that  way,  in  the  execution  of  sq 
noble  and  useful  a  design.*'  4.  '*  Discourses  on  the  Pub^ 
lie  Revenues,  and  on  the  Trade  of  England,  which  more 
immediately  treat  of  the  foreign  traffic  of  this  kingdom. 
Part  II.''  1698.  5.  <<  An  Essay  on  the  probable  Method 
of  making  the  people  gainers  in  the  Balance  of  Trade," 
1699.  6.  '*  A  Discourse  upon  Grants  and  Resumptions^ 
shewing,  how  our  ancestors  have  proceeded  with  such 
ministers  as  have  procured  to  themselves  grants  of  the 
<;rown  revenue ;  and  that  the  forfeited^states  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  public  debts,"  1700.  7.  "  Es- 
says upon  the  Balance  of  Power ;  the  right  of  making  War, 
Peace,  Alliances ;  Universal  Monarchy.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix,  containing  the  records  referred  to  in 
the  second  essay,"  1701.  It  was  in  this  book  that  our 
author  was  carried  away  by  his  zeal  to  treat  the  church,  or 
at  least  some  churchmen,  in  so  disrespectful  a  manner,  as 
to  draw  upon  himself  a  censure  from  one  of  the  houses  of 
convocation.  8.  "  A  picture  of  a  Modern  Whig,  in  two 
parts,"  1701.  There  is,  however,  nothing  but  general  re- 
port, founded  upon  the  likeness  of  style  and  other  circuoi* 
slautial  evidence^  to  prove  that  this  bitter  pamphlet  fdl 
from  the  pen  of  our  author;  and,  if  it  did,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  the  greatest  master  of  invective  thai 
ever  wrote  in  our  language;  others  have  attributed  it  to 
Defoe^  9. ''  (Assays  upon  Peace  at  Home  and  War  Abroad^ 
in  two  parts,"  1704.  This  is  the  first  piece  our  author 
published  after  the  time  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  re* 
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eonciled  himself  to  the  ministry ;  it  was  suspected  to  be 
written  at  the  desire  of  lord  Halifax,  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  queen.  It  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that 
ps^r^y^  hy  whom  he  had  been  formerly  esteemed,  but  who 
now  bestowed  upon  him  as  ill  language,  or  rather  worse, 
than  he  had  received  from  h\^  former  opponents.  1 0.  **  Re«^ 
flections  upon  the  Constitution  and  Management  of  the 
Trade  to  Africa,  through  the  whole  course  and  progress 
thereof^  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  this 
tinie/'  &c.  1709|  fol.  in  3  parts.  11.  **  A  Report  to  the 
honourable  the  Commissioners  for  putting  in  execution  the 
Act,  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  taking,  examining,  and  stat* 
ing  the  Public  Accounu  of  the  Kingdom,  from  Charles 
Davenant,  LL.  D.  in^pectpr^-general  of  the  exports  and  im« 
ports,''  1712,  part  I.  12.  *^  A  Second  Report  to  the  Ho- 
nourable the  Commissioners,''  &c.  1712.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  observe,  that  several  of  the  above -recited  pieces 
were  attacked  in  the  warmest  manner,  at  the  time  they 
were  published  $  but  the  author  seems  to  have  satisfied 
himself  in  delivering  his  sentiments  and  opinions,  without 
shewing  any  further  concern  to  defend  and  support  them 
against  the  cavils  of  party  seal  and  contention.  Most  of 
bis  political  works  were  collected  and  revised  by  sir  Charles 
Whitwortb,  1771,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

**  Davenant,"  says  sir  John  Sinclair^  **  is  certainly  a  most 
▼aluable  political  author ;  and  considering  that  the  modern 
system  of  politics,  founded  on  a  spirit  of  commerce,  on 
public  credit,  on  paper  circulation,  and  on  skill  in  finance, 
was  then  in  a  manner  in  its  inimncy,  he  undoubtedly  was  a 
writer  whose  pi^Ogress  was  more  advanced  than  could  have 
been  expected  at  that  time.  It  appears  from  his  works, 
that  he  had  access  to  official  information^  from  which  he 
derived  many  advantages.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
depended  too  much  upon  political  arithmetic,  or  the 
strength  of  figures,  which  ought  only  to  be  resorted  to 
when  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  ascertained,  being  only  a 
SQCcedaneum  when  better  evidence  cannot  be  procured. 
He  was  unfortunately,  also,  a  party  writer,  and  saw  every 
thing  in  the  manner  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
▼lews  and  purposes  of  his  political  friends  at  the  time. 
Every  thing  they  did  was  right,  whilst  every  action  of  their 
enemies  was  ilUintended  and  ruinous.  He  possessed  a 
very  considerable  command  of  language^  and  it  sometimet 
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ioo  prolix ;  but  on  the  whole  there  are  certainly  very  few 
that  can  rival  him  as  a  political  author."^ 

DAVENANT  (Wiluam),  younger  brother  to  the  for- 
flier,  and  fourth  son  to  sir  William  Davenant,  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  ball,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
be  took  tlie  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  July  19,  1677.  He 
translated  into  English  from  the  French  a  book  entitled, 
^^  Animadversions  upon  the  famous  Greek  and  Latin  His- 
torians," written  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  la  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
tutor  to  the  French  king  Louis  XI IL,  which  was  very 
well  received.  He  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
July  5,  1680,  and  about  the  same  time  entering  into  holy 
orders,  was  presented  to  a  living  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
by  his  patron  Robert  Wymondsole,  of  Putney,  esq.  with 
whom  he  travelled  into  France;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1681,  as  he  was  diverting  himself  by  swimming  in  a  river 
near  Paris,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  sight  of 
his  pupil,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  having 
added  to  great  natural  paits,  by  an  assiduous  application  to 
study,  as  much-sound  learning  and  true  knowledge  as  could 
be  expected  in  a  person  so  young.  ^ 

DAVENPORT  (Christoi>her),  a  learned  tngli^man, 
was  born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickshire,  about  1598,  and 
educated  in  grammar-learning  at  a  school  in  that  city. 
He  was  sent  to  Merton-college  in  Oxford  at  fifteen  years 
of  age;  where,  spending  two  years,  he,  upon  an  invita- 
tion from  some  Romish  priest,  afterwards  went  to  Doway. 
He  remained  there  for  some  time;  and  then  going  to 
Ypres,  he  entered  into  tlie  order  of  Franciscans  among  thfe 
Dutch  there,  in  1617.  After  several  removals  from  place 
to  place,  he  became  a  missionary  into  England,  where  he 
went  by  the  name  of  Franciscus  ^  Sancta  Clara ;  and  at 
length  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria^ 
the  royal  consort  of  Charles  L  Here  be  exerted  himself 
to  promote  the  cause  of  popery,  by  gaining  disciples, 
rabiug  money  among  the  English  catholics  to  carry  on 
public  matters  abroad,  and  by  writing  books  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  religion  and  order.  He  was  very  eminenj^ 
for  his  uncommon  learning,  being  excellently  versed  in 
school-divinity,  in  fathers  and  councils,  in  philosophers^ 
and iaecdesiastkal and  pro&pe  histM^ies.    He  was^  Wood 
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tells  us,  a  person  of  very  free  discourse,  while  his  feUow- 
labourer  in   the  same  vineyard,  Hagh  Cressey,  was  re- 
served; of  a  lively  and  quick  aspect,  while  Cressey  was 
clouded  and  melancholy :  all  which  accomplishments  made 
him  agreeable  to  protestants  as  well  as  papists.     Arch- 
bishop  Laud,  it  seems,  had  some  knowledge  of  this  per* 
son ;  for,  in  the  seventh  article  of  his  impeachment,  it  is 
said,  that  **  the  said  archbishop,  for  the  advfincement  of 
popery  and  superstition  within  this  realm,  hath  wittingly 
and   willingly  received,    harboured,   and   relieved  divers 
popish   priests  and  Jesuits,   namely,  one   called    Sancta 
Clara,  alias  Davenport,  a  dangerous  person  and  Francis- 
can friar,  who  hath  written  a  popish  and  seditious  book, 
entitled,  /  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia,'  &c.  wherein  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  established  by  act 
of  parliament,  are  much  traduced  and  scandalized:  that 
the  said  archbishop  had  divers  conferences  with  him,  while 
he  was  writing  the  said  book,^'  &c.     To  which  article,  the 
archbishop  made  this  answer :  "  1  never  saw  that  Francis- 
can friar,  Sancta  Clara,  in  my  life,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
memory,  above  four  times  or  five  at  most.     He  was  first 
brought  to 'me  by  Dr.  Lindsell :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he 
would  never  expound  the  articles  so,  that  the  church  of 
England  might  have  cause  to  thank  him  for  it     He  never 
came  to  me  after,  -till  he  was  almost  ready  to  print  another 
book,  to  prove  that  episcopacy  was  authorised  in  the  church 
by  divine  right ;  and  this  was  after  these  unhappy  stirs  be- 
gan.    His  desire  was,  to  have  this  book  printed  here;  but 
at  his  several  addresses  to  me  for  this^  I  still  g^ave  him  thb 
answer :  That  I  did  not  like  the  way  which  the  church  of 
Rome  went  concerning  episcopacy ;  that  I  would  never 
consent,  that  any  such  book  from  the  pen  of  a  Romanist 
should  be  printed  here ;  that  the  bishops  of  England  are 
very  well  able  to  defend  their  own  caus6  and  callinff,  with- 
out any  help  from  Rome,  and  would  do  so  when  ^ey  saw 
cause :  and  this  is  all  the  conference  I  ever  bad  wkkhim.^' 
Davenport  at  this  time  absconded,  and  spent  most  of  thoat 
years  of  trouble  in  obscurity,  sometimes  beyond  the  seas, 
sometimes  at    London,   sometimes  in  the  country,   and 
sometimes  at  Oxford.     After  the  restoration  of  Charies  H. 
when  the  marriac;e  was  celebrated  between  him  and  Cathe* 
riue  of  Portugal,  Sancta  Clara  became  one  of  her  chap* 
lains;  and  was  fisr  the  third  time  chosen  provincial  of  his 
order  for  EoyUmd,  where  lie  died  May  3 1,  1680,.  and  w«s 
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buried  in  the  church-yard  belonging  to  the  Savoy.  It  was 
his  desire,  many  years  before  bis  death,  to  retire  to  Ox*- 
ford  to  die,  purposely  that  his  bones  might  be  laid  in  9t« 
Ebb's  church,  to  which  the  mansion  of  the  Franciscans  or 
grey -friars  sometime  joined,  and  in  which  several  of  the 
brethren  were  anciently  interred,  particularly  those  of  his 
©Id  friend  John  Day,  a  learned  friar  of  his  order,  who  was 
there  buried  in  1 658.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works ; 
1.  '*  Paraphrastica  expositio  aniculorum  confessionis  An- 
gUcas  :'*  this  book  was,  we  know  not  why,  much  censured 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  would  fain  have  had  it  burnt;  but 
being  soon  after  licensed  at  Roipe,  all  farther  rumour  about 
it  stopped.  2.  **  Deus,  Natnra,  Gratia ;  sive,  tractatus  de 
prsedestinatione,  de  meritis,*' &c.:  this  book  was  dedicated 
to  Charles  I. ;  and  Prynne  contends,  that  the  whole  scope  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  paraphrastical  exposition  of  the  artic)eS| 
reprinted  at  the  end  of  it  in  1635,  was  to  reconcile  the 
king,  the  church,  and  the  articles  of  our  religion^  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  He  published  also  a  great  number  of 
other  work«,  which  are  not  now  of  consequence  enough  to 
be  mentioned.  * 

DAVENPORT  (John),  elder  brother  of  Christopher  just 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Coventry  in  1597,  and  sent  from 
thence  with  his  brother  to  Merton- college  in  1613;  but 
while  ChKstopher  went  to  Doway,  and  became  a  catholic, 
John  went  to  London,  and  became  a  puritan.  He  was 
minister  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Coleman-street,  and  esteemed 
by  his  brethren  a  person  of  excellent  gifts  in  preaching, 
and  in  other  qualities  belonging  to  a  divine.  About  1630 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  feoifees  for  the  buying  in 
impropriations,  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  arch* 
bishop  Laud;  but  that  project  miscarrying,  he  left  his 
pastoral  charge  about  1633,  under  pretence  of  opposition 
from  the  bishops,  and  went  to  Amsterdam.  Here,  endea- 
vourifig  to  be  a  minister  in  the  English  congregation,  and 
to  join  with  them  in  all  duties,  he  was  opposed  by  John 
Paget,  an  elder,  on  account  of  some  difference  between 
them  about  baptism ;  upon  which  he  wrote,  in  his  own  de* 
fence,  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Dutch  Classis,  containing  a  just 
complaint  against  an  unjust  doer;  wherein  is  declared  the  - 
miserable  slavery  aad  bondage  that  the  English  church  a| 
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Amsterdam  is  now  in,  by  reason  of  the  tyrannical  gorem- 
raeut  and  corrupt  doctrine  of  Mr.  John  Paget,  their  niinir 
ster,"  Amst  1634.  Two  or  three  more  pieces  relating  t© 
this  c6ntroversy  were  published  by  him  afterwards;  and 
such  were  his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from 
them  many  of  their  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached 
and  prayed  in  private  houses. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  into  Eng- 
land, according  to  Wood,  as  other  nonconformists  did, 
and  had  a  cure  bestowed  on  him ;  but  Neal  says  he  came 
back  in  disguise,  which  is  most  probable,  as  this  happened 
about  1637,  when  the  power  of  the  church  was  yet  in 
force.  In  this  year  he  went  into  New- England,  and  be* 
came  a  pastor  of  New-Haven  there.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Boston  in  1668,  where  he. died 
March  15,  1670.  He  was  the  author  of,  a  <<  Catechism 
containing  the  chief  heads  of  the  Christian  religion,^'  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  1659;  several  sermons;  the 
power  of  congregational  churches  asserted  and  vindicated ; 
and  of  an  exposition  of  the  Canticles,,  which  baa  never 
been  published.  Neal  agrees  that  his  notions  of  church- 
discipline  were  very  rigid,  and  thai  he  was  a  miUenarian, 
being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  the  thousand 
years*  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  but  adds,,  that 
notwithstanding  this  or  any  other  singular  notions  he  might 
entertain,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  New  Eng- 
land ever  enjoyed.  * 

DAVID  (St.),  the  patron  of  Wales,  was  the  son  of 
Xantus  or  Santus,  prince  of  Ceretica,  /low  Cardiganshire, 
and  born  about  the  close  of  the  6ftb  century.  Being 
brought  up  to  the  church,  he  was  ordained  priest ;  he  then 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
the  accustomed  solitude  of  those  times.  From  this  he  at 
length  emerged,  and  went  into  Wales,  where  he  preached 
to  the  Britons.  He  built  a  chapel  at  Glastonbury,  and 
founded  twelve  monasteries,  the  principal  of  which  was  in 
the  vale  of  lloss,  near  Menevia.  Of  this  monastery  fre- 
quent mention  is  ujade  in  the  acts  of  the  Irish  saints.  The 
rules  he  established  for  his  monasteries  were,  as  usual*, 
.  ci^id,  but  not  so  injudicious  or  absurd  as  some  of  the  early 
monastic  statutes.  One  of  his  penances  was  manual  lai 
l»our  in  agriculture,  and,  for  some  time  at  least,  there  wa8L 
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no  accumulation  of  worldly  goods,  for  whoever  was  admit- 
ted as  a  member,  v^s  enjoined  to  leaVe  every  thing  of  thnt 
kind  behind  him.  When  the  synod  of  Brevy  in  Cardigan- 
shire was  held  in  the  year  5 1 9,  St.  David  was  invited  to  it,  and 
was  one  of  its  chief  champions  against  Pelagianisro.  At  the 
tlose  of  this  synod,  St.  Dubricius,  archbishop  of  Caerleon 
^pon  Usk,  resigned  his  see  to  St.  David,  who  translated 
it  to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David*s.  Here  he  died  abotit 
the  year  544  in  a  very  advanced  age.  He  is  praised  by  his 
biographers  for  his  eloquence  and  powers  in  conversion, 
and  has,  according  to  them,  been  in  all  succeeding  ages 
the  glory  of  die  British  church.  He  wrote  the  **  Decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Victoria,'\ which  he  called  sodn  after  he 
became  bishop ;  the  **  Rules  of  his  Monasteries ;''  some 
"  Homilies,"  and  <*  Letters  to  king  Arthur,'^  all  of  which 
have  perished.* 

DAVID,  the  greatest  philosopher  that  ever  Armenia 
produced,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  acquired  at  Athens  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  He  translated  such  of  their 
books  as  he  thought  the  most  useful.  Far  from  supersti^ 
tioosly  following  Plato  and  Aristotle,  like  our  European 
doctors,  he  selected  from  both  the  one  and  the  other  what 
feemed  just  and  judicious  to  him,  at  tire  same  time  detect- 
ing and  refuting  their  errors.  His  wrifin'gs  were  preserved 
in  the  French  king^s  library,  and  probably  are  now  in  the 
imperial.  They  are  methodical  and  solid.  His  style  is 
flowing,  accurate,  and  clear.' 

DAVID  (George),  a  most  extraordinary  fanatic,  was 
the  son  of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  and  educated  a  glazier, 
or,  as  some  say,  a  glass-painter.  He  began  dbout  1525 
to  preach  that  he  was  the  true  Messiah,  the  third  David, 
nephew  of  God,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit. 
**  The  heavens,**  he  said,  "  being  empty,  he  was  sent  to 
adopt  children  worthy  of  that  kingdom ;  and  to  restore 
Israel,  not  by  death,  as  Christ,  but  by  grace.'*  With  the 
Sadducees,  he  denied  eternal  life,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  last  judgment :  with  the  Addhiites,  be  was  against  mar- 
riage, and  for  a  community  of  women :  and  with  the  follow- 
ers of  Manes,  he  thought  that  the  body  orily;  and  riot  the 
soul,  could  be  defiled  with  sin.     According  to  him,  the 

1  Butler*!  Lives  of  the  Saioti.— Wbarton*s  AnglU  Sacrt.— Tanner. 
«  Diet  Hitt.— Mortri. 
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Boatt  of  ttttbeliererft  ought  to  be  sav^,  and  those  of  the 
apostles  damned.     Lastly,  be  affirmed'  it  folly  to  beliere 
that  there  was  any  sin  iu  denying  Jesus  Christ ;  and  ridi- 
culed the  martyrs  for  preferring  death  to  apostacy.     A 
prosecution  being  commenced  against  him  and  bis  follow- 
ers, be  fled  first  to  Friesland,  and  from  thence  to  Basil, 
%vbere  he  lurked  under  the  name  of  John  Bnick.     He  died, 
in  that  city  in  1556,  promising  to  his  disciples,  that  be 
should  rise  agpin  in  three  days ;  which^  a:s  it  happened, 
was  not  altogether  false ;  for  the  magistrates  of  Basil,  un- 
derstanding  at  length  who  he  was,  about  that  time,  dug 
up  his  corpse,  which,  together  with   iys  writings,   they 
caused  to  be  burned  by  the  common  executioner.    This 
George  David  hfid  many  followers  in  his  life-time,  and  it 
is  even  said  that  there  are  still  some  remains  of  them  in 
Holstein,  Friesland,  and  other  countries,   whose  temper 
and  conduct  seem  to  discredit  the  exaggerated  account 
which  some  writers  have  given  of  their  founder.' 
DAVID  DE  DINANT.     See  DINANT. 
DAVIES  (John),  D.  D.   an  eminent  writer  and  anti* 
quary,  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  Denbighshire,  and  educated  by  William  Morgan,  after* 
>irards  bishop  of  St.  Ai^ph.     He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Jesus-college,  Oxford,  in  1589,  where  he  took  one  degree 
in  aru»  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Lincoln-col- 
lege in  the  same  university.     He  was  rector  of  Malloyd,  or 
^aynlloyd  in  Merionetlishire,  and  afterwards  a  canon  of 
St.  Asaph,  to  which  dignity  he  was  promoted  by  Dr.  Parry, 
then  bishop,   whose  chaplain   he  was.     He  compienced 
doctor  in  1616,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  university, 
says  Wood,  as  well  versed  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
bis  own  nation,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ; 
a  most  exact  critic,  and  indefatigable  searcher  into  ancient 
writings,  and  well  acquainted  with  curious  and  rare  au- 
thors.    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.     His  works 
are,    l.  ^^  Antiquae  Linguae  Britannicae  nunc  communiter 
dictie  Cambro-Britannicae,  k  suis  Cymraecce  vel  CarabricsBy 
ab  aliis  Wallicae  rudimenta,*'  tec.  1621,  8vo.     2.  *' Die- 
tionarium' Latino-Britannicum,''  1632,  folio.     With  this  is 
printed,  **  Dictionarium  Latino-Britannicum,'*  which  was 
begun  and  greatly  advance{|,  by  Thomas  Williams,  physi* 
eian,  before  1 600.     It  was  afterwards  completed  and  pub* 

*  Moftri.    Motlieim. 
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lished  by  Dr.  Davies.  3.  <<  Adagia  Britannica,  authorum 
Britannicorum  nooiina,  &  qoaodo  floruerunt/'  1632,  printed 
at  the  end  of  tbe  dictionary  before  DMntloned*  4.  *^  Ada- 
giorum  Britannicorum  specimen/'  MS.  BibL  Bodl.  He 
also  assisted  W.  Morgan,  bishop  of  Landaff,,  and  Richard 
Parry,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  in  translating  the  Bible  into 
Welsh,  in  that  correct  edition  which  came  out  in  1.620. 
He  also  translated  into  the  same  language  (which  he  had 
studied  at  vacant  hours  for  30  years)  the  book  of  *'  Reso- 
lution,*^ written  by  Robert  Parsons,  a  Jesuit.  * 

DAVIES  (John),  an  eminent  and  learned  critic, 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there 
April  22,  1679.  After  being  educated  in  classical  learning 
at  the  Charterhouse*schooI,  he  was,  June  8,  1695,  admit- 
ted of  Queen's-coUege  in  Cambridge,  where. he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1698.  On  July  7,  1701,  he  was  chosen 
£elTgw  of  his  college  ;  and  the  year  following  took  tbe  de- 
gree^ of  M.  A.  and  was  proctor  in  1709.  In  1711,  having 
•  distinguished  himself  by  several  learned  publications  here- 
after mentioned,  he  was  collated  by  Moore,  bishop  of  Ely, 
to  the  rectory  of  Fen-Ditton  near  Cambridge,  and  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely ;  taking  the  same  year  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  James,  or,  as 
Bentham  say^,  Dr.  Humphrey  Gower,  he  was,  on  March 
23,  1716-17,  chosen  master  of  Queen Vcollege ;  and 
created  D.  D.  the  same  year,  when  George  I.  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  died  March  7,  1731-2,  aged  53,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  where  a  flat  marble  stone 
was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  a  plain  inscription  at  his  own 
desire.  His  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  sir  John  Tur- 
ton,  knt  is  said  to  have  been  living  in  1743. 

This  learned  man/was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  And,  tbe  author 
of  any  original  works,  but  only  eoiployed  himself  in  publish- 
ing some  correct  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  an-- 
tiquity.  In  1 703  he  published  in  ocUvo,  1.  <^  Maximi  Tyrii 
dissertatioues,  Gr.  &  Lat.  ex  interpretatione  Heinsii,''  &c. 
2.  **  C.  Julii  Csesaris,  et  A.  Hirtii  quae  extant  omnia,^*  Cant. 
1706,  4to;  1727 ;  the  latter  tbe  best  edition.  3.  '<  M.  Mi- 
nucii  Felicis  Octavius,''  Cant.  1 707^  8vo.  This  was  prin^d 
again  in  1712,  8vo,  with  the  notes  greatly  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, and  the  addition  ^f  Comnoiodianus,  a  writer  of  the 
Cyprianic  age.     4.  He  theS  projected  new  and  beautiful 

1  Alk.  Os.  ToL  I.— LeUers  firom  Ocot  Mag.  vol.  LX.  p.  23.   -  t 
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editions  of  Cicero's  philoso^i^al  pieees,  by  way  of  mp^ 
plement  to  what  Grsevius  had  publtriied  of  that  author) 
and  accordingly  published  in  ITOd,  his  ^  Tusculanaram 
disputationum,  libri  quinque/'  8vo.  This  edition,  and 
that  of  1738,  which  is  the  fourth,  have  at  the  end  the 
emendations  of  his  intimate  firiend  Dr.  Bentley.  The  other 
pieces  were  published  by  our  author  in  the  following  order : 
"De  Naturft  Deorum,"  1718.  "  De  divinatione  &  de 
feto,"  1721.  "  Academipa,''  1725.  «  De  Ifegibus,"  1727. 
'^  De  fiuibus  bonorum  &  malorum,*'  1728.  These  several 
pieces  of  Tully  were  priuted  in  8vo,  in  a  handsome  man* 
ner,  were  very  favourably  received,  and  have  passed,  most 
of  them,  through  several  editions.  He  had  also  gone  aa 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  third  book  of  Cicero*s  Offices ; 
but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  it,  he  recom* 
mended  it  in  his  will  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  put  il^ 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bentley,  that  he  might  fit 
and  prepare  it  for  the  press.  But  the  bouse  where  Dr. 
Bentley  lodged,  which  was  in  the  Strand,  London,  being 
set  on  fire  through  his  carelessness,  as  it  is  said,  by  read* 
ing  after  he  was  in  bed,  Davies^s  notes  and  emendations 
perished  in  the  flames.  5.  Another  undertaking  published 
by  our  learned  author,  which  we  have  not  already  men- 
tioned, was,  ^^  Lactantii  Firmtatii  epitome  diviuarum  in- 
stitutionum,*'  Cantab.  1718,  8vo. 

His  labours  hltve  been  well  received  bodi  at  home  and 
abroad.  Ahh6  d'Olivet  in  particular,  the  French  transla- 
tor of  "  Cicero  de  Natur&  Deorum,**  gives  him  Just  com- 
mendations for  his  beautiful  edition  of  that  book;  but 
seems  afterwards  to  have  altered  his  opinion,  as  appears 
from  the  harsh  judgment  he  passed  upon  him,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  new  edition  of  Cicero's  works.  * 

DAVIES  tSmJoHN),  a  poet  and  statesman,  was  the 
third  son  of  John  Davies,  of  Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  not  a 
tanner,  as  Anthony  Wood  asserts,  but  a  gentleman,  for- 
merly of  New  Inn,  and  afterwards  a  practitioner  of  law  in 
his  native  place.  His  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Pitt-house  in  the  same  county.  When 
not  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  in  Michael- 
mas term  1585,  where  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Queen's  college,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  perse- 
verance and  success.     Aboiit  fbe  beginning  of  1588  he 

)  Biog.  Brit-^ole's  MS  Atbena  in  Brit.  Mas,— VichoU's  Bowyer. 
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rcnfiovicd  to  the  Middle  Temple,  but  returned  to  Oxford 
in  1590,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A«  At  the  Temple, 
Vfhile  he  did  tiot  neglect  the  study  of  the  law,  he  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  discipline  of  the  plaee  by  various 
youthful  irregularities,  and  after  being  fined,  was  at  last 
removed  from  commons.  Notwithstanding  this,,  be  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1595,  but  was  again  so  indiscreet  as  to 
forfdt  his  privileges  by  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Richard  Martin, 
whom  he  beat  in  the  Temple  hall.  For  this  offence  he 
was  in  Feb.  1597*8  expelled  by  the  unanimous  sentence  of 
the  society.  Martin  was,  like  himself,  a  wit  and  a  pdet, 
and  had  once  been  expelled  for  improper  behaviour.  Both, 
however,  outlived  their  follies,  and  rose  to  considerable  ' 
eminence  in  their  profession.  Martin  became  reader  of 
the  society,  recorder  of  London,  and  member  of  parliament, 
4md  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Selden,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other 
men  of  learning  and  genips,  who  lamented  his  premature 
^eathin  1618. 

After  this  afiair  Davies  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  written  his  poem  on  the  ^*  Immortality 
of  the  Soul."  There  is  some  mistake  among  his  biogrti«» 
phers  as  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  or 'even  of  its  be- 
ing written.  If,  as  they  all  say,  he  wrote  it  at  Oxford  in 
1598,  and  published  it  in  1599,  how  is  either  of  these 
facts  to  be  reconciled  with  the  dedication  to  queen  £liza<* 
beth,  which  is  dat^d  July  11,  1592?  Mr.  Park,  whose 
accuracy  and  zeal  for  literary  history  induced  him  to  put 
this  question  to  the  readers  of  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
has  not  attempted  a  solution,  and  it  must  remain  in  this 
state,  unless  an  edition  of  the  *<  Nosce  Teipsum"  can  be 
found  of  a  prior  date,  or  any  groand  for  supposing  that 
the  date  of  the  dedication  was  a  typographical  error.  This 
poem,  however,  procured  to  him,  as  he  deserved,  a  very 
high  distinction  among  the  writers  of  his  time,  whom,  in 
harmony  of  versification,  he  has  far  surpassed.  Whether 
Elizabeth  bestowed  any  marks  of  her  favour  does  not  ap« 
pean  He  knew,  however,  her  love  of  flattery,  and  wrote 
twenty-six  acrostic  hymns  on  the  words  *^  Elizabetha  re- 
gina,*'  which  are  certainly  the  best  of  their  kind. 

It  is  probable  that  these  complimentary  trifles  made  him 
known  to  the  courtiers,  for  when  the  queen  was  to  be  en« 
teitained  by  Mr.  Secretary  'Cecil,  our  poet,  by  desire, 
contributed  his  share  in  "  A  Conference  between  a  gen- 
tleman uiheraiid  a  post,"  a  draofiatic  entertainment,  which 
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does  not  add  much  to  his  repatation.  A  copy  exists  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  No.  286.  His  progress  froia 
being  th^  terrss  filius  of  a  court  to  a  seat  in  parliament  is 
not  known,  but  we  find  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  in 
the  last  parliament  of  Elizabeth,  which  met  ou  the  27th  of 
October  160i.  He  appears  to  have  commenced  his  po* 
litical  career  with  spirit  and  intelligence,  by  opposing 
monopolies,  which  were  at  that  time  too  frequently  granted, 
and  strenuously  supporting  the  privileges  of  the  bouse,  for 
which  die  queen  bad  not  the  greatest  respect. 

In  consequence  of  the  figure  he  now  made,  and  after 
suitable  apologies  to  the  judges,  he  was  restored  in  Trinicy 
term  1601  to  his  former  rank  in  the  Temple.  Lord  chan- 
cellor Ellesmere  appears  to  have  stood  bis  friend  on  this 
occasion,  and  Davies  continued  to  advance  in  bis  proCes* 
sion,  until  the  accession  of  James  I.  opened  new  prospects. 
Having  gone  wiUi  lord  Hunsdou  to  Scotland  to  congra- 
tulate the  new  king,  the  latter,  finding  that  he  was  the 
author  of  <<  Nosce  Teipsum,*'  graciously  embraced  bim, 
as  a  mark  of  his  friendship,  and  certainly  no  inconsiderable 
proof  of  hist  taste. 

In  1603  he  was  sent  as  solicitor-g^eral  to  Ireland,  and 
immediately  rose  to  be  attorney*generaL  Being  after- 
ifards  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  assize,  he  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence  and  humanity  on  the 
circuits  as  greatly  to  contribute  to  allay  the  ferments  which 
.  existed  in  that  country,  and  received  the  praises  of  his 
superiors,  ^^  as  a  painful  and  well-deservkig  servant  of  his 
majesty.*'  In  Trinity  term  1606  be  was  called  to  the  de« 
gree  of  serjeant-at-law,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  the  11th  of  February  1607.  His  biographer  at- 
tributes these  promotions  to  the  patitonage  of  lord  Elles- 
mere and  the  earl  of  Salisbury;  with  wbonj^^be  corre- 
sponded, and  to  whom  he  sent  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  circuit  he  performed  with  the  lord-deputy  in  July  1607. 
Such  was  Ireland  then,  that  a  guard  of  ^  six  or  seven  score 
foot  and  fifty  or  three  score  horse*'  was  thought  a  neces- 
sary protection  against;  a  peasantry  recovering  from  their 
wildness. 

In  1608  he  was  sent  to  England  with  the  chief  justice 
in  order  to  represent  to  king -James  the  effects  which  the 
estabUsfament  of  public  peace,  aud  these  progresses  of  the 
law,  had  produced  since  the  commencement  of  his  majesty's 
reign.     His  reception  on  such  an  occasion  could  not  but 
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he  favourable.     As  his  residence  in  Ireland  afforded  him 
many  opportunities  to  study  the  history  and  genius  of  that 
people,  he  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  1612 
under  the  title  of  **  A  Discovery  of  the  true  causes  why 
Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued  till  the  beginning  of 
his  majesty's  reign.'*     This  has  been  reprinted  four  times, 
and  has  always  been  considered  as  a  most  valuable  docu* 
ment  for  political  inquirers.    Soon  after  the  publication  of 
it  be  was  appointed  the  king's  serjeant,  and  a  parliament 
having  been  called  in  Ireland  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
elected  representative  for  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  the 
first  that  county  had  ever  chosen ;  and  after  a  violent 
struggle  between  the  Roman  catholic  and  protestant  mem* 
bers,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.     In 
1614  he  interested  himself  in  the  restoration  of  the  society 
of  antiquaries,  which  had  been  institued  in  1590,  but  af- 
terwards discontinued,  and  was  now  again  attempted  to  be 
revived  by  sir  James  Ley;  at  this  period  it  could  enume- 
rate among  its  members  the  names  of  Cotton,  Hackwell, 
Camden,  Stow,  Spelman,  and  Whitlock.     In  1715  he  pub- 
lished ^*  Reports  of  Cases  adjudged  in  the  king's  courts 
in  Ireland."     These,  says  his  biographer,  were  the  first 
reports  of  Irish  judgments  which   had  ever  been  made 
public  during  the  four  hundred  years  that  the  laws  of  Eng* 
laud  had  existed  in  that  kingdom.     To  the  Reports  is  an- 
nexed a  prefece,  addressed  to  lord  chancellor  EUesmere^ 
^*  which  vies  with  Coke  in  solidity  and  learning,  and  equals 
Blackstone  in  classical  illustration  and  elegant  language." 

In  1616  he  retired  from  Ireland,  and  found  that  a 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  English  administration.  He 
continued,  however,  as  king's  seijeant,  in  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  was  often  associated  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
assize.  Some  of  his  charges  on  the  circuits  are  stul  ex- 
tant in  the  British  Museum.  In  1620  we  find  him  sitting 
in  the  English  parliament  for  Newcastle-under-Line,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  chiefly  in  debates  on  the  afiairs  of 
Ireland,  maintaining,  against  Coke  and  other  very  high 
authorities,  that  England  cannot  make  laws  to  bind  Ire- 
land, which  had  an  independent  parliament.  Amidst  these 
employments  he  found  leisure  to  republbh  his  ^*  Nosce 
Teipsum'*  in  1622,  along  with  his  **  Acrosti<ks"  and  "Or- 
chestra," a  poem  on  the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  danc- 
ing, dedicated  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  originally  pnb- 
Kwed  in  1596.    But  this  first  edition  has  escaped  the 
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researches  of  'modem  coUeotors,  and  the  poem,  as  we  now 
find  it,  is  imperfect  WJiether  it  was  not  so  in  the  finl 
edition  may  be  doubted.  His  biographer  tbinks.it  was 
there  perfect,  but  why  afterwards  mutilated  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

Sir  John  Davies  lived  four  years  after  this  publication, 
Employed,  probably,  in  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and 
at  die  time  when  higher  honours  were  within  his  reach,  he 
died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  night  of  the  7  th  of 
December  1626,  -in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  i^e.  He 
had  previously  supped  with  the  lord  keeper  Coventry,  who 

fave  him  assurances  of  being  wchief  justice  of  England, 
[e  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  Church  in  the  Fields,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  appears  to 
have  been  destroyed  when  the  old  church  was  polled  down. 
He  married,  while  in  Ireland,  Eleanor,  the  tlurd  daughter 
of  lord  Audley,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  was  an 
idiot   and  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  Lucy,  who  was 
married  to  Ferdinando  lord  Hastings,  afterwards  earl  of 
Huntingdon.     Sir  John's  lady  appears  to  bave^  been  an 
enthusiast ;  a  volume  of  her  prophecies  was  published  in 
1649,  4to.     Anthony  Wood  informs  us  that  she  foretold 
the  death  of  her  husband,  who  turned  the  matter  off  with 
a  jest     She  was  harshly  treated  during  the  republic  for 
her  officious  prophecies,  and  is  said  to  have  been  confined 
several  years  in  Betblem  hospital,  and  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  she  suflered  all  the  rigour  that  could  be 
inflicted  by  those  who  would  tolerate  no  impostures  but 
their  own.     She  died  in  1652,  and  Was  interred  near  her 
husband  in  St.  Martinis  church.   The  late  earl  of  Hunting- 
don informed  lord  Mountmorres  the  historian  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  that  sir  John  Davies  did  not  appear  to  have 
acquired  any  landed  property  in  Ireland  from  bis  g^at 
employments.     The  character  of  sir  John  Davies  as  a  law- 
yer, is  that  of  great  ability  and  learning.     As  a  politician 
he  stands  unimpeached  of  corruption  or  servility,  and  his 
*^  Tracts"  are  valued  as  the  result  of  profound  knowledge 
and  investigation.     They  were  republished  with  some  origi- 
nals in  1786  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  to  which  the  present  sketch  is  greatly  indebted. 
As  a  poet,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  bis  day,  but  hat 
been  unaccountably  neglected,   although  his  style  ap- 
proaches the  refinement  of  modem  times.     The  best  ar- 
biters of  poetical  merit,  however,  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
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his  '^  Nosce  T^ipsuoi''  is  a  noble  monument  of  lesMraing, 
acuteoess,  command  of  language^  and  facility  of  yer&ifica^ 
tion.,.  It  has  none,  indeed/  of  the.  sublimer  flights  whick 
seem  adapted  to  philosophical  poetry,  but  he  is  partteu>* 
larly  happy  in  his  images,  which  strike  by  their  noyelty 
and  elegance.  As  to  his  versificatian,  he  has  anticipated 
the  harmony  which  the  modern  ear  requuws^  more  sue* 
cessfulty  than  any  of  his.coi^temporaries. 

His  ^'  Orchestra,^'  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  tbesttbr 
jecty  is  a  wonderful  instance,  of  what  a  man  of  genius  ttay 
elicit  from  trifles.  His  *^  Acrostics**  are  considered  as  the 
best  ever  written,  but  that  praise  is  surely  not  rery  great. 
It  is  amusing,  however,  to  contemplate  him  gravely  en* 
deavouring  to  overcome  the  difficulties  he  had  creaitedy 
and  seeking  with  gceatcare  to  exchangean  intruding  word 
for  one  better  suited  to  his  favourite  initials. 

According  to  Wood,  he  wrote  a  version  of  some  of  the 
Psalms,  which  is  probably  lost  It  is  more  certain  that  he 
wrote  epigrams,  which  were  added  to  Marlow*s  translatioii 
of  Ovid*s  Epistles,  printed  at  Middleburgb  in  1596.  Mr* 
Ellis  has  given  two  of  them  among  his  ^^  Specimens,** 
which  do  jiot  excite  much  curiosity  for  the  rest.  Maj^low's 
volume  is  exceedingly  scarce,  which  may.be  accounted  for 
by  the  following  information:  in  1599,  the  hall  of  the 
stationers  underwent  as  great  a  purgation  as  was  carried  on 
in  don  Quixote*s  library.  Marston's  Pygmalion,  Marlow** 
Ovid,  the  satires  of.  Hall  and  Marston,  the  epigrams  qf 
DavieSj  &c.  were  ordered  for  immediate  conflagration  by 
the  prelates  Whitgift  and  Bancn^  There  are  other 
j)ieces  frequently  ascribed  to  sir  John  Davies,  which,  Mr* 
Ritson  thinks,  belong  to  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  but  as 
our  author  superintended  the  edition  of*  his  poems  printed 
about  four  years  before  his  death,  he  included  all  that  he 
thought  proper  to  acknowledge,  and  probably,  if  we  ex^ 
cept  the  epigrams,  nearly  all  that  he  had  written.  The 
lord  Dorset  recommepded  an  edition  of  his  works  to  Tate, 
who  published  the  ^^  Nosce  Teipsum,^'  with  the  preface. 
In  1773  another  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies  from  a  copy  corrected  by  Mr.  William  Thom»« 
son,  the  poet,  including  the  ^^  Acrostics*^  and  ^^  Orchestra.** 
The  wholehave  been  added  to  the  late  edition  of  the  Poets/\ 

1  Johnson  and  CbahnO^rt't  Eaflinh  Poets,  ISlO.^Biog.  Brit.— Life»  bf  Mr. 
6«oifC  Ctoalmerfl,  prefixed  to  bit  Tractt.-*WAitMi*f  Bif t.  of  Poetry.— SUit*i 
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DA  VIES  (John),  a  tninslator  of  some  note  in  the  se- 
venteenth century^  was  bom  at  Kidwelly  in  Cannardien- 
•hire»  May  25,  1635,  and  first  educated  in  Jesus  college, 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  May  1641,  and  where  he 
continued  until  Oxford  became  the  seat  of  the  civil  war,  * 
when  his  relations  removed  him  to  St.  John^s  college,  Cam-  •• 
bridge.  Here  he  conformed  to  the  professions^  of  the 
republican  party,  but  was  better  employed  in  studying  the 
French  tongue,  and  afterwards^  during  a  visit  to  France, 
made  himself  complete  master  of  it.  On  his  return  he 
aettled  in  London,  and  lived  entirely  by  translating  for  the 
booksellers,  writing  prefaces,  and  superintending  editions 
of  books.  He  i^pears  to  have  retired  afterwards  to  Kid« 
welly,  his  native  place,  where  he  died  July  22,  1 695, 
leaving,  says  Wood,  <'  the  character  of  a  ee^eel,  harm- 
less, and  quiet  man."  Wood  has  given  a  list  of  upwards 
of  thirty  volumes  translated  by  him  on  various  subjects,  the 
choice  probably  of  his  employers,  history,  travels,  novels, 
lives,  criticism,  medicine,  &c.' 

DAVIES  (Milks),  a  Welsh  clergyman,  was  born  ia.. 
Tre'r-Abbot,  in  Whiteford  parish,  Flintshire.  Of  his  per- 
sonal history  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  ar  good 
scholar,  very  conversant  in  the  literary  history  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  very  unfortunate  in  attempting  to  turn  his  know- 
lege  to  advantage.  He  was  a  vehement  foe  to  Popery, 
Artanism,  and  Socinianism,  and  of  the  most  fervent  loyalty 
to  George  I.  and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Owing  to 
tome  disgust,  he  quitted  his  native  place,  and  probably  his 
profession  when  he  came  to  London,  as  be  subscribes  htm* 
self  ^*counseilor-at-law  ;*'  and  in  one  of  his  volumes  has  a 
long  digression  on  law  and  law-writers.  Here  he  com- 
menced author  in  the  humbl^t  form,  not  content  with 
dedicating  to  the  great,  but  hawking  his  books  in  person 
from  door  to  door,  where  he  was  often  repulsed  with  rude- 
ness, and  seldom  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  kind- 
ness or  liberality.  How  long  he  t:>rried  on  this  unpros- 
perous  business,  or  when  he  died,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover.  Mr.  D' Israeli,  who  has  taken  much  pains  to 
rescue  his  name  from  oblivion,  suspects  that  his  mind  be- 
came disordered  from  poverty  and  disappointment.  He 
appears  to  have  courted  the  Muses,  who  certainly  were 
jaot  very  favourable  to  his  addresses.     The  most  curious  of 
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'kis  works  consist  of  some  volumes  under  the  general  title 
of  <<  Athene^ £ritannic8e,'*  8vo,  1715^  &c.  a  kind  of  bib*' 
liograpbical,  biographical,  and  critical  work,  *^  the  greatest 
part  (says  Baker,  the  antiquarj)  borrowed  from  modern 
historians,  but  containing  some  things  more  uncommon, 
and  not  easily  to  be  met  with."     The  first  of  these  vo« 
lumea,  printed  in  1715,  is  entitled  Eawv  MMfoH3i|3?am),  sive 
Icon  Libellorum,  or  a  Critical  History  of  Pamphlets."     In 
this  he  s^les  himself  ^^  a  gentleman  of  the  inns  of  court.*' 
The  others  are  entitled  **  Athenee  Bntaonicae,  or  a  Critical 
History  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Writers  and  Writ- 
ings, &c.  by  M.  D.''  London^  1716,  8to.    They  are  all  of 
so  great  rarity,  that  Dr.  Farmer  never  saw  but  one  volomei 
the  6rst,  nor  Baker  but  three,  which  were  sent  to  him  as  a 
great  curiosity  by  the  earl  of  .Oxford,  and  art  now  depo- 
sited in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.     In  the  British 
Museum  there  are  seven.     From  the  *'  Icon  Libellorum,'* 
the  only  volume  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
attentively,  the  author  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  English  authors,  their  works  and  editions,  and  to  have 
occasionally  4ooked  into  the  works  of  foreign  bibliographers.* 
DAVIE8  (Samuel),  an  American  clergyman  of  dissent* 
ing  principles,  and  known  by  three  volumes  of  sermons,  in 
Kvo,  edited  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  of  London,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 3,  1724,  in  the  coun^  of  Newcastle  in  Delaware^  in 
America,  and  was  early  designed  by  his  parents  for  the 
ministry,  in  which  he  became  very  popular.     In  1759  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  as  president  of  his  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  which  he  held  to  his   death,  Feb^ 

4,  1761.     He  was  succeeded  in  his  post  by  the  rev.  Dr. 

5.  Finley,  who  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1766,  being  the 
fourth  president  that  filled  that  chair  in  the  short  space  of 
less  than  nine  years.  In  the  sermons  above  mentioned 
Mr.  Davies  deserves  little  praise  for  style,  and  his  editor 
not  much  for  judgment  of  selection.* 

DAVIES  (Sneyd),  the  son  of  a  physician  who  practised 
in  Wales,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  and  educated  at  Eton, 
whence  he  removed  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and 
regularly  took  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  1732,  A.  M.  1737,  and 
D.  D.  1759.  He  was  earlv  noticed  by  his  school-fellow, 
Comwallis,   archbishop  of  Canterbury,   when  bishop  of 

*  BM|Mai*t  Hlflt  of  Wkitelbrd,  p.  115.'— D*ftfae]i*t  Calamitiefl  of  AuUMrs. 

*  Dr.  Cibbuni*!  Fuaeral  Ssrmon  for  Fr«ti4«ot  Dstim,  1761,  Sfo. 
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Lichfield  and  Coventry,  who  appointed  biih  bis  <Aiaplaia, 
and  collated  him  toacanonry  of  lich&eld,  aad  in  1751 
presented  him  to  the  master^iip  of  St.  John's  hospital, 
Lichfield.  He  was  also  archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  rec«xir 
of  Kingsland,  in  Hecefordsbire,  in  the  gift  of  his  fiunily. 
He  died  Feb.  6,  1769,  much  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
amiable  disposition ;  and  his  numerous  poems,  both  printed 
and  manuscript,  bear  ample  testimony  to  bis  talents^  He 
wrote  several  of  the  anonymous  imitations  of  Horace  in  - 
Duncombe*s  edition,  1767,  and  at  the  end  of  viJ.  IV.  is 
given  the  character  of  tke  ancient  Romans  from  a  poem 
by  him,  styled  '<  The  Progi^ss  of  Science.^'  He  has  many 
poems  in  Dodsley's  and  Nichols's  collections,  and  one,  in 
Latin,  preserved  in  the  **  Alumni  Etoneoses.'*  Mr.  Pen- 
nant also,  in  his  ^^  Tour  in  Wales,"  vol.  II.  p.  422,  has 
preserved  some  animated  lines  byX>p.  Davies.on  Garactacus, 
which  he  says  were  delivened  dmost  extempore  at  one  of 
the  annual  meetings  held  on  Caer  Caradoc  some  years 
ago  by  genttemen  from  difEereiU  parts,  to  celebrate  the 
name  of  that  renowned  British  chieftain,  in  prose  or  verse.  ^ 
DAVI£S  (Thomas),  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  and 
who  prided  himself  on  being  through  life  ^^  a  companion 
of  his  superiors,"  was  born  about  1712.  In  1728  and 
1729  he  was  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  completing 
his  education,  and  became,  as  Dr.  iTohnson  used  to  say  o{ 
him,  "  learned  enough  for  a  clergyman."  That,  however, 
was  not  his  destination,  for  in  1736  we  find  him  among  the 
dramatis  person  se  of  Lillo^s  celebrated  tragedy  of  ^^  Fatal 
Curiosity,"  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  where  he 
was  the  original  representative  of  young  Wilmot,  under 
the  management  of  Henry  Fielding.  He  afterwards  com- 
menced bookseller  in  Duke^s  court,  opposite  the  church 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-fields,  and  afterwards  in  Round 
court  in  the  Strand,  but  met  with  misfortunes  which  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  the  theatre.  For  several  years  he 
belonged  to  various  companies  at  York,  Dublin,  and  other 
places,  particularly  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  M 
York  he  married  miss  Yarrow,  daughter  of  a  performer 
diere,  whose  beauty  was  not  more  renmrkable  than  tbe 
Mamelessness  of  her  conduct  and  the  amiablenessof  her 

>  Nicbols'c  and  DodiY«y't  Poems. — H«rwood*8  Alamal  EtoiieiBet.-i-ChurWi^ 
XJv«3  of  the  f  ouuders  of  ArazoiinoM  college,  p.  4S8» 
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^atmers.     In  1753  he  returned  to  London,  and  with  Mrs. 
Davies  was  engaged  at  Drury-lane,  where  they  remained 
for  several  years  in  good  estimation  with  the  town,  and 
played  many  characters,  if  not  with  great  excellence,  at 
least  with  propriety  and  decency.     Churchill,  in  his  indis- 
criminate satire,  has  attempted  to  fix  some  degree  of  ridi- 
cule on  Mr.  Davies's  performance,  which,  just  or  not,  bad 
the  effect  of  driving  him  from  the  stage,  which  about  1762 
he  exchanged  for  a  shop  in  Russel- street,  Covent  Garden ; 
but  his  efforts  in  trade  were  not  crowned  with  the  success 
which  his  abilities  in  bis  profession  merited.     In  1778  he 
became  a  bankrupt;  when,  such  was  the  regard   enter- 
tained for  him  by  his  friends,  that  they  readily  ^consented 
to  his  re-establishment ;  and  none  of  them,  as  he  says  him- 
self, were  more  active  to  serve  him  than  those  who  had 
suffered  most  by  his  misfortunes.     Yet,  all  their  efforts 
nnght  possibly  have  been  fruitless  if  his  powerful  and  firm 
friend  Dr.  Johnson  had  not  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  his  behalf.     He  called  upon  all  over  whom  he  had  any 
influence   to  assist  Tom  I^avies ;  and   prevailed   on  Mr* 
Sheridan,  patentee  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  to  give  him  a 
benefit,  which  he  granted  on  the  most  liberal  terms.     In 
1780,  by  a  well-timed  publication,  the  ^^  Life  of  David 
Garrick,**  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  Mn 
Davies  acquired  much 'fame,  and  some  money.     He  af- 
terwards published  '^  Dramatic    Miscellanies,"  in  3  vols, 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  a  few  days  only  before 
the  author's  death.     His  other  works  are,   1.  '^  Some  Me- 
moirs of  Mr,  Henderson."    2.  "  A  Review  of  lord  Chester- 
field*s  Characters."     3.  A  "  Life  of  Massinger."     4.  Lives 
of  Dr.  John  Eachard,   sir  John  Davies,   and   Mr.   Lillo^ 
prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works,  published  by  Mr.  Da- 
vies ;  and   fugitive  pieces  without  number  in  prose  and 
Terse  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  and  almost  all  the  pub- 
lic newspapers.     The  compiler  of  this  articler  in  the  last 
edition  of  this  Dictionary,  informs  us  that  he  **  knew  him 
well,  and  has  passed  many  convivial  hours  in  his  company 
a,t  a  social  meeting,  where  his  lively  sallies  of  pleasantry 
used  to  set  the  table  ih   a  roar  of  harmless  merriment. 
The  last  time  he  visited  them  he  wore  the  appearance  of  a 
spectre  ;  and,  sensible  of  his  approaching  end,  took  a  so- 
lemn valediction  of  all  the  company."     Mr.  Davies  died 
the  5ih  of  May,   1785,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire, 
in  the  vault  of  St,  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  close  by  the  sidt 
Vol.  XL  Y 
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of  bis  next  door  neighbour^  tbe  late  Mr.  Grignion,  watdr* 
maker.  Mrs.  Dayies  died  Feb.  9,  1801.  Tom  Davies,  as 
be  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  good-natured  and  con- 
scientious man  in  business  as  in  private  life,  but  his  tbea-. 
tricai  bias  created  a  levity  not  consistent  with  prqdence. 
Had  he  been  rich,  he  would  have  been  liberal :  Dr.  Camp- 
bell used  to  say  he  was  not  a  bookseller,  but  a  gentleman 
who  dealt  in  books.^^ ' 

DAVILA  (GiLLES  Gonzales),  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic, 
and  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Avila,  from  which  he  derived  his  name.  He 
accompanied  the  cardinal  Pierra  Deza  to  Rome,  and  made 
great  progress  in  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  presented  to  a  benefice  in 
the  church  of  Salamanca  ;  and  being  invited  to  Madrid  in 
1612,  he  was  appointed  king^s  historiographer  for  Castitle. 
He  composed  in  Spanish,  '*  A  History  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Salamanca  ;'*  the  "  Life  of  Alphonso  Tostat  ;'*  "  Tbeatro 
de  las  Grandesas  de  Madrid ;''  ^^  Tbeatro  ecclesiastico  de 
las  iglesias  de  las  Indias  ;*'  a  life  of  Henry  UI.  king  of  Cas- 
tille,  &c.  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1658,  upwards  of 
eighty  years  old.  * 

DAVILA  (Louis),  a  Spanish  eentleman,  native  of  Pla- 
centia,  was  commander  in  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and  ge- 
neral of  cavalry  for  Charles  V.  at  the  siege  of  Metz  in 
1552.  The  duke  of  Guise  had  the  command  of  that  place. 
D»eila  sent  a  trumpet  to  him  to  ask  for  a  fugitive  slave  who 
bad  run  off  with  a  horse  of  great  value,  which  was  only  a 
pretext  for  gaining  an  observation  of  tbe  town.  Hie  duke 
of  Guise  was  not  a  man  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon : 
however,  he  sent  him  back  the  horse,  which  he  ransomed 
with  his  own  money;  and,  as  the  slave  had  pushed  on 
farther,  he  sent  him  word,  that  ^^  he  was  already  a  good 
way  in  France ;  and  that  a  slave  became  free  on  setting 
his  foot  on  that  ground.''  He  wrote  historical  memoirs  of 
the  war  carried  on  by  that  emperor  against  the  protestants 
of  Germany,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Spain,  1540, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and  French.  The 
president  Thuanus  censures  him  for  his  partiality  in  favour 
of  Charles  V.  There  is  also  by  him,  ^^  Memoires  de  If 
'Guerre  d' Afrique."  \ 

'  Nichols's  Bowyer.— >Boflwe11't  life  of  JobnsoD.— Granger's  Letters,  by  Mal-r 
eolm,  p.  16 — 69. 
*  Moreri  and  Diet.  Hiit.  in  AtiU.  *  IbkL  in  Ariia. 
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toAVILA  (Hf.^^ry  Catherine),  a  celebrated  historian^ 
ivas  the  son  of  Anthony  Davila,  who  was  constable  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  when  it  was  under  the  power  of  the 
Venetians ;  but  having  lost  his  situation  by  the  conquest 
made  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  retired  to  Venice,  and  being 
possessed  of  some  property  at  Sacco  in  the  territory  of 
Padua,  determined  to  settle  there.  His  son  was  born  ia 
this  place  in  1576,  and  named  Henry  Catherine^  in  ho- 
nour of  Henry  HI.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  had 
shown  marks. of  great  respect  and  kindness  for  the  con^ 
stable,  when  he  was  in  France  a  little  before  the  war  of 
Cyprus.  When  young  Davila  had  attained  his  seventh 
year,  his  father  sent  him  to  France,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  marechal  D'Hemery,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  father's  sister.  D'Hemery,  who  resided  at  Villars 
in  Normandy,  gave  his  nephew  an  excellent  education^ 
and  at  a  suitable  age  introduced  him  at  court  as  one  of  the 
pages  to  the  queen  mother.'  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  ^e 
served  in  the  war  against  the  League,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  an  ardour  which  frequently  endangered  his  life* 
In  1599,  the  war  being  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Ver- 
Tins,  Davila  was  recalled  by  his  father  and  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  returned  to  Italy.  The  republic  of  Venice  en- 
trusted him  with  various  employments,  both  military  and 
civil,  such  as  the  government  of  Candy^  and  of  Dalmatia^ 
and  what  pleased  him  most,  the  title  of  constable  was  con- 
6rmed  to  him,  and  in  the  senate  and  on 'all  public  occa- 
sions he  took  precedence  after  the  doge.  The  last  office 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  but  which  he  never  enjoy ed^ 
was  that  of  commander  of  Crema.  On  his  vi^ay  to  this 
place,  the  different  towns  and  villages,  through  which  he 
was  to  pass,  were  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  a  change  of 
horses  and.carriages  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  a  place  near 
Verona,  and  requested  the  usual  supplies,  they  were  de- 
nied ;  and  on  his  remonstrating,  a  brutal  fellow  shot  him 
dead  with  a  pistol.  The  assassin  was  immediately  killed 
by  one  of  Davila*s  sons,  who  happened  to  be  with  him. 
This  misfortune  happened  in  1631,  exactly  a  year  after  he 
had  published,  in  Italian,  his  history  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  under  the  title  "  Istoria  delle  Guerre  civili  di 
Francia,*'  Venice,  4to,  reprinted  in  1634,  1638,  and  often 
fince«  The  finest  editions  are  those  of  Paris,  1 644,  2  vols, 
folio,  and  of  Venice,  1733,  2  vols,  folio.  We  have  two  old 
translations  into  Eoglbb,  1647,  by  Aylesbury,  and  1078^ 
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by  Cottrel,  fblio;  but  the  best  is  that  by  Farnevrorth, 
1755,  2  vols.  4to.  The  French  have  likewise  translations 
by  Baudouin,  1642,  and  by  Grosley  and  the  abb£  Mallet, 
1757,  3  vols.  4to,  and  there  is  a  Latin  translation  by  Cor- 
nazano,  Rome,  1743,  3  vols.  4to. 

This  history  is  divided  into  fifteen  books,  and  contains 
every  thing  worth  notice  that^  passed,  from  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  1559,  to  the  peace  of  Ver\Mns  1598.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  calls  it  a  noble  history,  and  says,  that  he 
*'  should  ifot  scruple  to  confess  it  in  many  respects  equal 
to  that  of  Livy.'*  Davila  has  indeed  been  accused  of  too 
much  refinement  and  subtlety,  in  developing  the  secret 
motives  of  actions,  in  laying  the  causes  of  events  too  deep, 
and  deducing  them  often  through  a  series  of  progression 
too  complicated,  and  too  artfully  wrought.  But  yet,  as 
^e  noble  lord  goes  on  in  his  ^'  Letters  on  the  Study  of 
History,"  1.  v.  "  the  suspicious  person,  who  should  reject 
this  historian  upon  such  geneval  inducements  as  these, 
would  have  no  grace  to  oppose  his  suspicions  to  the  autlio* 
rity  of  the  first  duke  of  Epemon,  who  had  been  an  actor, 
and  a  principal  actor  too,  in  many  of  the  scenes  that  Da- 
vila recites.  Girard,  secretary  to  this  duke,  and  no  con- 
temptible biographer,  relates,  that  this  history  came  down 
to  the  place  where  the  old  man  resided  in  Gascony,  a  little 
before  his  death ;  that  he  read  it  to  him ;  that  the  duke 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it ;  and  seemed 
only  surprised,  by  what  means  the  author  could  be  so  well 
informed  of  the  most  secret  councils  and  measures  6f  those 
times.'* 

Davila  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
historians,  but  is  liable  to  the  objections  made  to  other 
historians,  of  relying  too  much  on  his  own  invention,  all 
the  speeches  and  harangues  in  his  narrative  being  of  his 
own  composition,  and  adapted  to  his  own  sentiments  of 
the  persons  and  events  concerned.  Want  of  variety,  it 
has  also  been  observed,  is  sensibly  felt  in  his  history :  the 
events  indeed  are  important  and  various ;  but  the  reader 
languishes  by  a  tiresome  monotony  of  character,  every 
person  engaged  being  figured  a  consummate  politician, 
governed  by  interest  only.  His  partiality  to  Catherine  <k 
Medicis  may  perhaps  be  forgiven,  as  she  was  not  only  hit 

Seat  bene&ctress,  but  communicated  many  particulars  to 
I  history.    It  may  be  added  that  the  early  editions  of 
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this  history  are  more  incorrect  in  geography  and  names 
than  those  which  are  of  more  recent  date.  ^ 

DAVIS  (Henry  Edwards),  son  of  Mr.  John  Pavis,  of 
Windsor,  was  bom  July  11,  1756,  and  educated  at^  Eal- 
jng,  Middlesex;  whence  he  removed  to  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  May  17,  1774,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  fi.  A. 
about  January  1778.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  wrote 
an  Examination  of  Gibbon's  '*  History  of  the  Decline* and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  in  which  he  evinced  m6v% 
knowledge  than  is  usually  found  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
This  was  answered  by  the  historian  in  a  Vindication,  which 
brought  out  a  reply  by  Mr.  Davis,  who,  it  is  evident,  gave 
Gibbon  no  small  uneasiness  by  attacking  him  on  his  vera* 
city  and  fairness  of  quotation,  in  which  Gibbon  fancied 
himself  impregnable.  In  1780,  Mr.  Davis  having  takela 
bis  master's  degree,  and  entered  into  priest's  orders,  was 
pnade  a  fellow  of  his  college ;  and,  for  some  time  he£on 
bis  death,  had  the  office  of  tutor,  which  he  discharged  with 
a  solicitude  and  constancy  too  great  for  the  sensibility  of 
\k\s  mind,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution.  A  linger*- 
ing  illness  removed  him  from  the  society  of  his  many  esti- 
mable friends,  and  deprived  the  public  of  his  expected 
services.  Affected  by  the  strongest  and  tenderest  of  those 
motives,  which  endear  life  and  subdue  fortitude,  he  tus* 
tained  the  slow  approaches  of  dissolution,  not  only  resigned 
but  cheerful,  supported  by  the  principles  he  had  well 
defended.  Feb.  10,  1784,  without  any  apparent  change, 
between  a  placid  slumber  and  death,  he  expired.  He  was 
buried  at  Windsor,  the  plade  of  his  nativity.  He  had 
cultivated  a  taste  for  elegant  literature,  particularly  ia 
poetry.  Though  his  voice  was  not  strong,  bis  elocution 
was  distinct,  animated,  unaffected,  and  pathetic.  The 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  his  conversation,  the  warmth 
9ind  benevolence  of  his  heart,  fixed  by  principle,  and  aat« 
mated  by  sentiment,  rendered  him  in  bis  private  charac* 
ter,  alike  amiable  and  worthy  of  esteem.  * 

DAVIS  (John),  an  eminent  navigator,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  in  the  parish  of  Stoke- 
Gabriel,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire.  His  birth  near 
that  eminent  sea-port,  having  given  him  a  fair  opportunity, 

1  Tiraboschi. — Moreri. — Le  Loog's  Bibl.  HistortqQe^ — Niceron,  yoI.  XXXIX« 
^  Preceding  edition  of  this    IHctionary.^Qibbon'i  Mitceilaoeous*  Works, 
vol.  IL 
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to  which  probably  was  added  a  strong  natural  disposition^ 
he  put  himself  early  to  sea ;  where,  by  the  help  of  a  good 
master,  and  his  subsequent  industry,  knowledge,  and  ex« 
perience,  he  became  the  most  expert  pilot,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  navigators  of  his  time.  The  first  public  employ* 
ment  he  had  was  in  1585,  when  he  undertook  to  discover 
a  new  passage,  by  the  north-west  parts  of  America,  to  the 
East-Indies.  For  that  purpose,  he  sailed  from  Dartmouth, 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  with  two  barks,  one  of  fifty  and 
the  other  of  thirty-five  tons,  which  were  fitted  out  at  the 
charge  of  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  and  met,  July  19, 
many  islands  of  ice  floating,  in  60  degrees  northern  lati- 
tude. They  were  soon  encompassed  with  them  ;  and  going 
upon  some,  perceived,  that  the  roaring  noise  they  heard, 
at  which  they  were  greatly  astonished,  was  caused  only  by 
the  rolling  of  the  ice  together.  The  next  day,  they  dis- 
covered the  southern  coast  of  Groenland,  five  hundred 
leagues  distant  from  the  Durseys,  or  Missenhead,  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  observed  it  to  be  extremely  rocky  and  moun« 
tainous,  and  covered  with  snow,  without  any  signs  of  wood, 
grass,  or  earth  to  be  seen.  The  shore,  likewise,  was  so 
full  of  ice,  that  no  ship  could  come  near  it  by  two  leagues : 
and  so  shocking  was  the  appearance  of  it,  and  the  cracking 
of  the  ice  so  hideous,  that  they  imagined  it  to  be  a  quite 
desolate  country,  without  a  living  creature,  or  even  any 
vegetable  substance;  for  which  reason  captain  Davis  named 
it,  "  The  Land  of  Desolation.'*  Perceiving  that  they  were 
run  into  a  very  deep  bay,  wherein  they  were  almost  sur- 
rounded with  ice,  they  kept  coasting  along  the  edge  of  it, 
aouth-south-west,  till  the  25th  of  July ;  when,  after  hav- 
ing gone  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  they  found  that  the  shore 
lay  directly  north.  This  made  them  alter  their  course  to 
the  north-west,  in  hopes  of  finding  their  desired  passage: 
but  on  the  29th  they  discovered  land  to  the  north-east,  in 
64  degr.  15  min.  latitude.  Making  towards  it,  they  per- 
ceived that  they  were  passed  the  ice,  and  were  among 
Itiany  green,  temperate,  and  pleasant  islands,  bonlering 
upon  the  shore ;  though  the  hills  of  the  continent  were  still 
covered  with  great  quantities  of  spow.  Among  these 
islands  were  many  fine  bays,  and  good  roads  for  shipping : 
they  landed  in  some,  and  the  people  of  the  country  came 
down  and  conversed  with  them  by  signs,  making  Mr.  Davis 
i^nderstand,  that  there  was  a  great  sea  towards  the  north 
ind  west.    He  staid  in  this  place  till  the  first  of  Au^ust| 
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«nd  then  proceeded  in  his  discovery.  The  sixth  of  th^t 
month,  they  found  land  in  66  degr.  40  min.  latitude,  quite 
free  from  ice;  and  anchored  in  a  safe  road,  under  a  great 
mountain,  the  clifis  whereof  glistered  like  gold.  This 
mountain  he  named,  Mount  Raleigh :  the  road  where  their 
ships  lay  at  anchor,  Totness  Road  :  the  bay  which  encom- 
passed the  mountain,  Exeter  Sound  :  the  foreland  towards 
the  north,  Dier's  Cape:  and  the  foreland  towarxis  the 
south,  Cape  Walsingham.  He  departed  from  hence  the 
eighth  of  August,  coasting  along  the  shore,  which  lay 
south-south-west,  and  east-north-east ;  and  on  the  eleventh 
came  to  the  roost  southerly  cape  of  that  land,  which,  he 
named,  ^^  The  Cape  of  God's  Mercy,"  as  being  the  place 
of  their  first  entrance  for  the  discovery.  Going  forward, 
they  came  into  a  very  fine  straight,  or  passage,  in  some 
places  twenty  leagues  broad,  in  others  thirty,  quite  free 
from  ice,  the  weather  in  it  very  tolerable,  «nd  the  water  of 
the  same  colour  and  nature  as  the  main  ocean.  This  pas* 
«age  still  retains  the  name  of  its  first  discoverer,  being 
called  to  this  day  Fretum  Davis,  or  Davis's  Straights. 
Having  sailed,  north-west,  sixty  leagues  in  this  passage, 
they  discovered  several  islands  in  the  midst  of  it ;  on  some' 
of  which  they  landed.  The  coast  was  very  ba;rre0,  with- 
out wood  or  grass ;  and  the  rocks  were  like  fine  marble, 
lull  of  veins  of  divers  colours.  Some  days  after  they  con- 
tinued searching  for  the  north-west  passage,  but  found 
only  a  great  number  of  islands.  And,  on  the  20th,  the 
wind  coming  contrary,  they  altered  their  course  and  de- 
sign, and  returning  for  England,  arrived  at  Dartmouth  the 
29th  of  September.  The  next  year  Mr.  Davis  undertook 
a  second  voyage,  for  the  farther  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage,  being  supported  and  encouraged  again  by  secre- 
tary Walsingham,  and  other  adventurers.  With  a  view 
therefore  of  searching  the  bottom  of  the  Straights  he  had 
been  in  the  year  before,  he  sailed  from  Dartmouth,  May 
the  7th,  1586,  with  four  ships,  and  the  15th  of  June  dis- 
covered land  in  60  degrees  latitude,  and  47  degrees  Ion-  ' 
gitude  west  from  London.  The  ice  along  the  coast  reached 
in  some  places  ten,  in  some  twenty,  and  in  others  fifty 
leagues  into  the  sea ;  so  that,  to  avoid  it,  they  were  forced 
to  bear  into  57  degrees  latitude.  After  many  tempestuous 
storms,  they  made  the  land  again,  June  the  29tb,  in  64 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  58  of  longitude ;  and  ran  among 
$he  temperate  islands  they  bad  been  at  the  year  before. 
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But  the  wat«r  was  so  deep,  they  could  not  easily  come  to 
an  anchor ;  yet  they  found  means  to  go  ashore,  on  some 
of  the  islands,  where  they  were  much  caressed  and  wel- 
comed by  the  natives,  who  knew  them  agi^in.  Having 
finished  a  pinnace,  which  was  to  serve  them  for  a  front  in 
their  discoveries,  they  landed,  not  only  in  that,  but  alse 
in  their  boats,  in  several  places :  and,  upon  the  strictest 
•earch,  found  the  land  not  to  be  a  continent,  as  they  ima- 
gined, but  a  collection  of  huge,  waste,  and  desert  isles^ 
with  great  sounds  and  inlets  passing  between  sea  and  sea. 
They  pursued  their  .voyage  the  11th  of  July,  and  on  the 
1 7th,  in  63  degrees  8  minutes  latitude,  met  with  a  prodi- 
gious mass  of  ice,  which  they  coasted  till  the  30th.  This 
was  a  great  obstacle  and  discouragement  to  them,  not 
having  the  like  there  the  year  before ;  and,  besides,  the 
men  beginning  to  grow  sickly,  the  crew  of  one  of  the 
ships,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended,  forsook  him,  and  re- 
solved to  proceed  no  farther.  ^  However,  not  to  disappoint 
Mr.  W.  Sanderson,  who  was  the  chief  adventurer  in  this 
voyage,  and  for  fear  of  losing  the  favour  of  secretary  Wal- 
•ingham,  who  had  this  discovery  much  at  heart,  Mr.  Davis 
undertook  to  proceed  alone  in  his  small  bark  of  thirty  tons. 
Having  therefore  fitted,  and  well-victualled  it,  in  a  har*- 
bour  lying  in  66  degrees  33  minutes  latitude,  and  70  de- 
grees longitude,  which  he  found  to  be  a  very  hot  places 
and  full  of  muscatoes,  he  set  sail  the  12th  of  August,  and 
coming  into  a  straight  followed  the  course  of  it  for  eighty 
leagues,  till  he  came  among  many  islands,  where  the  water 
ebbed  and  flowed  six  fatliom  deep.  He  had  hopes  of  find- 
ing a  passage  there,  but  upon  searching  fiuther  in  his 
boat,  he  perceived  there,  was  none.  He  then  returned 
again  into  the  open  sea,  and  kept  coasting  southward  as 
far  as  54  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude  :  in  which  time  he 
found  another  great  inlet  near  forty  leagues  broad,  between 
two  lands,  west,  where  the  water  ran  in  with  great  violence. 
This,  he  imagined,  was  the  passage  so  long  sought  for ; 
but  the  wind  being  then  contrary,  and  two  furious  storms 
happenintr  soon  alter,  he  neither  tlioughc  it  safe  nor  wise 
to  proceed  farther^  especially  in  one  small  bark,  and  when 
the  season  was  so  far  advanced.  He,  therefore,  sailed  for 
England  the  1 1th  of  September;  and  arrived  there  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  By  the  observations  which  he 
made,  he  concluded,  that  the  north  parts  of  America  are 
4m  islands.     He  made  a  third  voyage  to  these  parts  again 
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tbe  year  following,  1587.    All  the  western  merchants,  and 
most  of  those  of  London,  refused  to  be  engaged  farther  im 
tbe  undertaking ;  but  it  was  encouraged  by  the  lord  trea* 
surer  Burleigh   and    secretary  Walsingham.     Mr.   Davis 
having,  in  his  last  voyage,  discovered  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  excellent  cod-fish,  in  5^  degrees  of  latitude,  two 
ships  were  sent  along  with  him  for  fishing,  and  one  only 
for  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  passage.     Th^y  sailed 
from  Dartmouth  the  1 9th  of  May,  and  discovered  land  the 
14th  of  June,  at  sixteen  leagues  distance,  but  very  moun^ 
tainous,  and  covered  with  snow.     On  the  21st  of  Ju^ie  the 
two  barks  left  him,  and  went  upon  the  fishing,  after  having 
promised  him,  not  to  depart  till  his  return  to  them  about 
the  end  of  August,  yet  having  finished  their  voyage  in 
about  sixteen  days  after,  they  set  sail  for  England  without 
any  regard  to  their  promise.     Captain  Davis,  in  the  mean 
time,  pursued  his  intended  discovery,  in  the  sea  between 
America  and  Groenland,  from  64  to  73  degrees  of  latitude. 
Haying  entered  the   Straights  which  bear  his  name,  he 
went  on  northward,  from  the  21st  to  the  30th  of  June; 
naming  one  part  Merchants  Coast ;  another,  the  Londoa 
Coast;  another,  Hope  Sanderson  in  73  degrees  latitude, 
being  the  farthest  he  went  that  day.     The  wind  coming 
northerly,  he  altered  his  course,  and  ran   forty   leagued 
west,  without  seeing  any  land.     On  the  2d  of  July,  he  fell 
in  with  a  great  bank  of  ice,  which  he  coasted  southward 
till  tbe  19tb  of  July,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  Mount 
Raleigh  on  the  American  coast,  in  about  67  degrees  of 
latitude.     Having  sailed  sixty  leagues  north-west  into  th« 
gulf  that  lies  beyond  it,  he  anchored,  July  23,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  gulf,  among  many  islands,  which  he  named 
<<  The  Earl  of  Cumberland's  Isles  *'     He  quitted  that  place 
again  the  same  day,  and  sailed  back  south-east,  in  order 
to  recover  the  sea;  which  he  did  the  29th  in  62  degrees  of 
latitude.     The  30th  he  passed  by  a  great  bank,  or  inlet,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Lumley's  Inlet ;  and  the  next 
day  by  a  head  land,  which  he  called  **  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick's Foreland."     On  the  first  of  August  he  fell  in  with 
the  southermost  cape,  named   by  him  Chudley's  Cape : 
and,  the  12th,  passed  by  an  island  which  he  named  Darcy^s 
Island.     When  he  came  in  52  degrees  of  latitude,    not 
finding  the  two  ships  that  had  promised  to  stay  for  him,  he 
was  in  great  distress,  having  but  little  wood,  and  only  half 
».  hogshead  of  water  left;  yet^  taking  courage,  he  made 
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the  best  of  his  way  home,  and  arriTC^d  at  Dartmouth  Sep« 
tember  the  1 5tb,  very  sanguine,  that  the  north-west  pas- 
sage was  most  probable,  and  the  execution  easy  ;  but  se- 
cretary Walsingham  dying  not  long  after,  all  iardier  search 
was  laid  aside.  Mr.  Davis,  notwithstanding,  did  not  re- 
main idle.  For,  August  26,  1591,  he  was  captain  of  the 
Desire,  rear  admiral  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish,  in  his  se- 
cond unfortunate  expedition  to  the  South -Sea;  and  is 
highly  blamed  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  for  having  deserted  him, 
and  thereby  being  the  cause  of  his  overthrow.  After  many 
disasters,  Mr.  Davis  arrived  again  at  Bear-haven  in  Ire- 
land, June  11,  1593.  He  performed  afterwards  no  less 
than  five  voyages  to  the  East-Indies,  in  the  station  of  a 
pilot.  One  was  in  a  Dutch  ship,  in  which  he  set  out, 
March  15,  1597-8,  from  Flushing,  and  returned  to  Mid* 
dleburgh,  July  23,  1600.  Of  the  rest  we  have  no  account^ 
except  of  that  which  he  performed  with  sir  Edward  Michel- 
bourne,  in  which  were  spent  nineteen  months,  from  De- 
cember 5,  1604,  to  July  9,  1606.  During  this  voy^ 
Mr.  Davis  was  killed,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1605,  in 
a  desperate  fight ,  with  some  Japonese  near  the  coast  of 
Malacca.  He  married  Faith,  daughter  of  sir  John  Fulford, 
of  Fulford  in  Devonshire,  knight,  by  Dorothy  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  lord  Bouchier,  earl  of  Bath,  by  whooa 
probably  he  had  issue :  for  some  of  his  posterity  are  said  to 
have  been  living  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at 
or  near  Deptford. 

"  The  account  of  his  second  voyage  for  the  Discovery 
of  the  North-west  Passage,  in  1586,"  seems  to  be  of  his 
composition ;  for  he  speaks  always  in  the  first  person. 
There  are  likewise  in  print  two  letters  of  his  to  Mr.  San-- 
derson,  one  dated  from  Exeter,  October  14,  1586  ;  and' 
the  other  from  Sandridge,  September  16,  1587.  Hakluyt 
has  also  preserved  *<  A  Traverse  Booke  made  by  M.  John 
Davis,  in  his  third  voyage  for  the  discoverie  of  the  North- 
west Passage,  anno  1387,'"  and  it  appears  that  be  com* 
posed  a  treatise  entitled  <^  The  World*s  Uydrographicali 
Description,^'  for  Hakluyt  has  extracted  from  it,  and 
published,  **  A  report  of  Master  John  Davis,  of  his  three 
voyages  made  for  the  Discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage.^* 
Hb  voya&re  to  the  East  Indies  in  a  Dutch  ship,  in  1598,  was 
written  also  by  himself.  It  is  said  that  *^  There  is  a  Rut- 
ter,^[Routier]  or  Brief  Directions  for  sailing  into  the  East 
Indies,  digested  into  a  plab  method  by  this  same  person, 
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John  Davis,  of  Limehouse,  (as  he  is  there  called)  writtea 
upon  experiment  of  bis  five  voyages  thither,  and  home 
again."  But  either  it  was  not  written  by  the  same  John 
Davis,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  or  else  our  John 
Davis  was  not  killed  in  the  East  Indies,  as  we  have  said 
above  upon  the  authority  of  Purchas,  and  of  those  that 
have  copied  from  him. 

In  the  Index  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Biographia,  it 
is  observed,  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  article  of  John 
Davis,  as  it  has  not  mentioned  his  quadrant  for  finding  out 
the  latitude  at  sea.  Concerning  his  main  object,  how^ 
ever,  the  attempt  for  the  discovery  of  a  northern  passage 
to  India,  much  may  be  found  in  captain  Cook's  Voyages, 
particularly  the  introduction  to  his  last  voyage.*     ^ 

DAVIS,  or  DAVIES  (John),  of  Hereford,  as  he  usually 
styled  himself,  a  poet  and  schoolmaster,  was  born  in  that 
city,  and  sent  when  young  from  a  grammar-school  there, 
to  tile  university  of  Oxford  ;  but  Wood  has  not  discovered 
in  what  college  he  studied,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  took 
any  degree.  After  leaving  thejuniversity,  he  r^tifrned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  obtained  the  character  of  a 
poet,  and  published  several  productions  of  the  rhyming  - 
kind ;  but  not  finding,  as  it  would  indeed  have  been  won- 
derful if  he  had  found,  much  profit  accrue,  he  setup  a 
writing-school,  first  at  Hereford,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
where  he  at  length  acquired  the  character  of  one  of  the 
first  penmen  in  England.  In  1611  we  find  him  living  in 
Fleet-street,  and  a  Roman  catholic.  From  Peck's  De- 
siderata it  appears  that  Arthur  Wilson  was  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  that  the  conversation  of  Davis  and  his  fanrily 
inspired  him  with  some  doubts  of  the  religious  kind.  From 
his  poems  we  learn  that  Davis  left  a  brother,  James,  at 
Oxford,  who  was  also  a  writing<ma<(ter ;  and  that  he  himself 
married  a  wife  whose  name  was  Croft,  by  whom^  he  says,  he 
had  a  ^^  crop  of  care,**  meaning,  probably,  a  large  family. 
As  a  writing-master,  he  published  some  engraved  books  of 
instruction,  or  specimens,  but  Ma^sey  has  seen  only  ^^  The 
Writing  School- master,  or  Anatomy  of  Fair  Writing,*'  en- 
graved, after  his  death,  by  Ingheenram,  which  he  thinks 
does  not  support  the  high  character  given  of  his  penman* 
ship  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  said  he  was  some  time 
(Vitor  to  prince  Henry,  who,  according  to  Birch,  wrote  a 
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very  fine  hand.  He  died  about  I6I89  and,  Fuller  in&mQs 
us,  was  buried  in  the  church  or  church-yard  of  Su  GiWa 
in  the  Fields. 

His  poetical  works  are  numerous,  but  discover  very  little 
taste  or  talent:    1.  "  St.  Peter's  Complaint,    with  other 
Poems,"  Lond.  1595,  4co.    2.  *^  Mirum  in  modo ;  a  glimpse 
of  God's  glory,  and  the  souPs  shape,'*  ibid.  1602,  and  1616, 
Svo.     3.  "  Microcosmus,   or  the  Discovery  of  the  Little 
World,'?    Oxon.    1603,    4to.      4.   "  The   Holy  Rood  of 
Christ's   Church,"    Lond.    1609,    4to,    with   Sonnets.     5. 
'*  Humours   Heaven  and   Earth,    with  the  civil   wars  of 
Death  and  Fortune,"  ibid.  1609,  Svo.      6.  "  Wit'-s  Pil- 
grimage," Lond.  4to,  no  date.     7.  "  Muse's  Sacrifice,  or 
Divine  Meditations,"  ibid.  1612,  12aio.     8.  "TheMuse'f 
Tears  for  the  loss  of  their  hope,  the  heroic  and  never  too 
much  praised  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,"  ibid.   1613,  4to, 
&c.  &c.  &c.     Four  of  these  volumes  are  noticed  in  the 
Censura  Literaria,  one  in  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  and  one  ia 
the  British  Bibliographer,  by  Mr.  Haslewood,  whose  cha- 
racter of  Davis's  poetry  may  be  adopted  with  confidence. 
*^  Davis's  poetical  attempts  are  generally  heavy,  dull,  ob- 
scure, and  inharmonious ;  and  his  pages  are  reiiiarkabl« 
for  inconsistency.     One  while  he  is  pouring  forth  celestial 
rhapsodies,  and  then  *  with  jerkes  of  wit  (as  he  terms  them) 
to  whip  every  vice,'  blundering  on  expressions  too  gross 
for  pen  or  press,  while  the  reader,  who  may  have  been 
edified  by  his  morality,  is  left  to  fill  up  the  blank  of  a  dis- 
gusting parenthesis.     His  witticisms  are  often  feeble  puns, 
double  entendres,  and  occasionally  have  their  point  de- 
pending on  a  fabricated  name,     i  et  though  the  whole  of 
his  pieces  now  class  as  rare,  from  their  number  it  seems 
presumable  they  were  not  ill  received.     To  us  modems, 
'  however,  there  seldom  appears  poignancy  in  his  wit,  or 
nerve  in  his  poetry." ' 

DAVIS  (Rowland),  an  Irish  divine,  was  born  near  Cork^ 
iu  1649,  and  educated  at  Trinity^coUege,  Dublin,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  an^l  was  accounted  an  emi*- 
sent  civilian.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  wgf 
promoted  to  be  dean  of  Cork,  and  was  afterwards  vicar* 
general  of  the  diocese,  both  which  preferments  he  reta'med 
until  his  death  in  1721.     He  wrote,  ^^  A  Letter  to  a  friend 

'  Aih.  Ox.  vol.  I. — Massey's  Origia  and  Progress  of  Letters.— Censura  Lite- 
raria. vol.  1.  11^  and  V.— Bibliographer,  vol.  II.  247.— Wartoo's  HitU  of 
Poetry,  vol.  IV.  p.  1$,  56,  S7 WbaUey's  Ben  Jonson,  voK  VL  p.  ft30. 
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conceiDing  his  changing  his  religion,"  Lond.  1 694,  4t6. 
This  friend  was  a  Mr.  Turner,  recorder  of  Lioierick,  who 
had  beco0)e  a  Roman  catholic.  Dr.  Davis  published  also, 
**  The  truly  Catholick  and  Old  Religion,  shewing  that  the 
established  church  in  Ireland  is  more  truly  a  member  of 
the  catholic  church,  than  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that 
all  the  ancient  Christians,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, .  were  of  her  communion,'*  Dublin,  1716,  4to. 
This  was  answered  the  same  year  by  Timothy  O'Brien, 
D.  D.  of  Toulouse,  a  native  of  Cork,  and  then  parish 
priest  of  Castlelions,  in  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Cork,  anony* 
mously,  to  which  Dr.  Davis  replied  in  "  A  Letter  to  the 
pretended  Answer,  &c."  O'Brien  returned  to  the  charge 
with  'i  Goliath  beheaded  with  his  own  sword,"  4to,  to 
which  Dr.  Davis  replied  in  ^^  Remarks  on  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled Goliath,  &c."  He  also  published  two  occasional 
sermons,  one  on  the  30th  of  January,  entitled  "  Christian 
Loyalty,'*  1716,  4to  ;  the  other  a  charity  sermon,  Dublin^ 
1717,  8vo.' 

DAVISON  (William),  a  very  eminent  statesman,  and 
secretary  of  state  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was,  if  not 
a  native  of  Scotland,  at  least  descended  from  those  who  were, 
as  himself  professed  to  sir  James  Mel  vile.  At  what  time  he 
came  into  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  in  what  state,  is 
uncertain.  It  is  most  probable,  that  his  parts  and  learning,  to^ 
gether  with  that  extraordinary  diligence  and  wonderful  ad- 
dress for  which  he  was  always  distinguished,  recommended 
him  to  Mr.  Killigrew,  afterwards  sir  Henry  Kitligrew,  with 
whom  he  went  in  quality  of  secretary,  at  the  time  he  was  sent 
into  Scotland,  to  compliment  queen  Mary  upon  the  birth  of 
her  son.  This  was  in  1566,  and  there  is  a  good  reason  to  he* 
lieve  that  he  remained  from  that  time  about  the  court,  and  was 
employed  in  several  affairs  of  great  consequence.  In  1575, 
when  the  states  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  administration  of  all  affairs  till  his  catholic  ma-^ 
jesty  should  appoint  a  new  governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Mr.  Davison  was  sent  over  with  a  public  character  from 
the  queen  to  those  states,  under  the  plausible  pretence  of 
exhorting  them  to  continue  in  their  obedience  to  bis  ca- 
tholic majesty ;  but,  in  reality,  to  see  how  things  actually 
atood  in  that  part  of  the  world,  that  her  majesty  might  be 
the  better  able  to  know  how  to  proceed  in  respect  to  the 

1  Mtrerl— Sir  James  Ware's  Works  by  Harris,  toL  II. 
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several  applications  made  to  ber  from  the  prince  of  Orang^/ 
and  the  people  of  Holland.  He  executed  this  commissioii 
Tery  successfullyi  and  therefore  the  queen  sent  bim  over^ 
as  aer  minister,  to  pacify  the  troubles  that  had  arisen  at 
Ghent;  and  when  his  presence  was  no  longer  necessary 
there,  he  was  commissioned  on  her  behalf  to  the  States  of 
Holland,  in  1679.  His  conduct  there  gave  equal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  queen  his  mistress,  and  to  those  with  whom  he 
negotiated.  He  gave  them  great  hopes  of  the  queen^s  as- 
sistance and  support,  and  when  a  sum  of  money  was^de« 
sired,  as  absolutely  necessary  towards  providing  for  their 
defence,  he  very  readily  undertook  to  prodlire  it  npoa 
reasonable  security  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  very  con* 
^derable  sum  was  sent  from  England,  for  which  all  the 
valuable  jewels  and  fine  plate  that  had  been  pledged  by 
Matthias  of  Austria  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and  which 
were  the  remains  of  the  magnificence  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy, were  transported  to  England.  These  journies^ 
and  the  success  attending  them,  gave  Mr.  Davison  great 
reputation  at  court,  insomuch,  that  in  all  matters  of  a  nice 
and  difficult  nature,  Davison  was  some  way  or  other  con- 
tinuaily  employed.  Thus  in  1583,  when  matters  wore  a 
serious  aspect  in  Scotland,  he  was  sent  thither  as  the 
queen^s  ambassador,  in  order  to  counteract  the  French 
ministers,  and  to  engage  the  king  of  Scots  and  the  people^ 
both  to  slight  the  o6Pers  made  them  from  that  country,  and 
to  depend  wholly  upon  assistance  from  England.  Affairs 
in  the  Low  Countries  coming  at  last  to  a  crisis,  and  the 
states  resolving  to  depend  upon  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
bold  design  they  bad  formed  of  defending  their  freedom 
by  force  of  arms,  and  rendering  themselves  independent, 
Mr.  Davison,  at  this  time  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  was 
chosen  to  manage  this  delicate  business,  and  to  conclude 
with  them  that  alliance  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  their 
future  undertakings.  In  this,  which,  without  question, 
was  one  of  the  most  perplexed  transactions  in  that  whole 
reign,  he  conducted  things  with  such  a  happy  dexterity, 
as  to  merit  the  strongest  acknowledgments  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  at  the  same  time  that  he  rendered  the  highest 
service  to  the  (jueen  his  mistress,  and  obtained  ample  se<^ 
curity  for  those  expences  which  that  princess  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  danger  at  a  distance,  and  to  en- 
courage the  flames  of  war  in  the  dominions  of  her  enemy, 
whom  at  that  juncture  she  knew  to  be  meditating  how  be 
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might  transfer  them  into  her  own.     Upon  the  return  of 
Mr.  Davison  into  England,    after  the  conclusion  of  tbia  « 
treaty^  he  was  declared  of  the  privy^council,  and  appointed 
one  of  her  majesty^s  principal  secretaries  of  state,  in  con* 
junction  with  sir  Francis  Walsiiigham  ;   so  tbat^    at  this 
time,  these  offices  may  be  affirmed  to  have  been  as  )vell 
filled  as  in  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  in  our  history, 
and  yet  by  persons  of  very  diflPerant,  or  rather  opposite 
dispositions ;  for  Walsingham  was  a  man  of  great  art  and 
intrigue,  one  who  was  not  displeased  that  he  was  thought 
such  a  person,  and  whose  capacity  was  still  deeper  than 
'those  who  understood  it  best  apprehended  it  to  be.     Da- 
vison, on  the  other  hand,  had  a  just  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  probity ;  and,  though  he  had  been  concerned  in  many 
intricate  afiairs,  yet  he  preserved  a  character  so  unspotted, 
that,  to  the  time  he  came  into  this  office,  he  had  done  no-> 
thing  that  could  draw  upon  him  the  least  imputation.     It 
is  an  opinion  countenanced  by  Camden,  and  which  has 
met  with  general  acceptance,  that  he  was  raised  in  order 
to  be  ruined,  and  that,  when  hewas'mad^  secretary  of 
state,  there  was  a  vi^w  of  obliging  him  to  go  out  of  bis 
depth  in  that  matter,  which  brought  upon  him  all  his  mis« 
fortunes.     This  conjecture^is  very  plausible,  and  yet  there 
is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  is  well  founded.     Mr» 
Davison  had  attached  himself,  during  the  progress  of  his  for- 
tunes, to  the  potent  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  it  was  chiefly  to 
'bis  favour  and  interest  that  he  stood  indebted  for  this,  high 
employment,  in  which,  if  he  was  deceived  by  another  great 
statesman,"  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  raised  and 
ruined  by  the  same  hands.    But  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
bable than  that  the  bringing  about  such  an  event  by  an 
instrument  which  his  rival  had  raised,  and  then  removing 
him,'  and  rendering  bis  parts  useless  to  those  who  had 
raised  him,  gave  a  double  satisfaction  to  him  who  managed 
this  design.     It  iff  an  object  of  great  cunosity  to  trace  the 
principal  steps  of  this  transaction,   which   was,    without 
doubt,  one  of  the  finest  strokes  of  political  management  in 
that  whole  reign.     When  the  resolution  was  taken,  in  the 
beginning  of  October  1586,  to  bring  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  a  trial,  and  a  commission  was  issued  for  that  purpose, 
secretary  Davison^s  name  was  inserted  in  that  commission ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  present  when  that  com- 
mission was  opened  at  Fotheringay  castle,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  or  that  he  ever  assisted  there  at  all.     Indeed, 
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the  management  of  that  transaction  was  very  wiselj  left  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  with  so  much  address  had  con- 
ducted the  antecedent  business  for  the  conviction  of  An« 
thony  Babington,  and  his  accomplices,  upon  the  truth  and 
justice  of  wtiichy   the  proceedings  against  the  queen  of 
Scots  entirely  depended.     On    the  25th   of  October  the 
sentence   was  declared   in  the  star-chamber|    things  pro* 
ceeding  still  in  the  same  channel,  and  nothing  particularly 
done  by  secretary  Davison.     On   the  29th  of  the  same 
month  the  parliament  met,  in  which  serjeant  Puckering 
was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and,  upon  an  ap- 
plication from  both  houses,  queen  Elizabeth  caused  the 
sentence  to  be  published,  which,  soon  after,  wsis  notified 
to  the  queen  of  Scots ;  yet  hitherto  all  was  transacted  by 
ihe  other  secretary,  who  was  considered  by  the  nation  in 
general  as  the  petson  who  had  led  this  prosecution  from 
beginning  to  end.     The  true  meaning  of  this  long  and  so- 
lemn proceeding  was  certainly  to  remove,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, any  reflection   upon  queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  that  it 
might  appear  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  to  the  world, 
that  she  was  urged,  and  even  constrained  to  take  the  life 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  instead  of  seeking  or  desiring  it. 
This  assertion  is  not  founded  upon  conjecture,  but  is  a 
direct  matter  of  fact ;  for,  in  her  first  answer  to  the  par- 
liament, given  at'  Richmond  the  1 2th  of  November,  she 
complained  that  the  late  act  had  brought  her  into  a  great 
strait,  by  obliging  her  to  give  directions  for  that  queen's 
death;  and  upon  the  second  application,  on  the  24th  of 
the  samejmonth,  the  queen  enters  largely  into  the  conse- 
quences that  must  naturally  follow  upon  her  taking  that 
step,  and  on  the  consideration  of  them,  grounds  her  re- 
turning no  definitive  resolution,  even  to  this  second  appli- 
cation.    The  delay  which  followed  after  the  publication 
of  the  sentence,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  French  king, 
and  several  other  princes,  to  interpose,  but  more  especially 
to  king  James,  whose  ambassadors,    and  particularly  sir 
Robert  Melvile,  pressed  the  queen  very  hard.     Camden 
says,  that  his  ambassadors  unseasonably  mixing  threaten- 
ings  with  intreaties,  they  were  not  very  welcome ;  so  that 
after  a   few  days  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed,   with 
small  hopes  of  succeeding.     But  we  are  elsewhere  told, 
that,  when  Melvile  requested  a  respite  of  execution  for 
eight  days,  she  answerec],  "  Not  an  hour.'*     This  seemed 
to  be  a  plain  declaration  of  her  majesty's  final  determina- 
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tion,  mnd  such  la  all  probability  it  was,  so  that  ^  her  death 
being  resolved,  the  only  point  that  remained  under  debate 
was,  -how  she  should  cQe,  that  is,  whether  by  the  hand  of 
an  eKecutioner,  or  otherwise.     In  respect  to  this,  the  two 
secretaries  seem  to  hare  been  of  different  sentiments.     Mr. 
Davison  thought  the  forms  of  justice  should  go  on,  and 
the  end  of  this  melancholy  transaction  correspond  with  the 
rest  of  the  proceedings.     Upon  this,  sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham  pretended  sickness,  and, did  not  come  to  court,  and 
by  this  naeans  the  whole  business  of  drawing  and  bringing 
the  warrant  to  the  queen  to  sign,  fell  upon  Davison,  who, 
pursuant  to  the  queen's  directions,  went  through  it  in  the 
manner  that  Camden  has  related.     But  it  is  very  remark^ 
able,  that,  while  these  judicial  steps  were  taking,  the  other 
method,  to  which  the  queen  herself  seemed  to  incline, 
proceeded  also,  and  secretary  Walsingbam,  notwithstanding 
his  sickness,  wrote  the  very  day  the  warrant  was  signed, 
which  was  Wednesday,  February  1st,  1586^7,  to  sir  Amiats 
Pawlet  and  sir  Drew  Dniry,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
associatiofi,  as  a  thing  that  might  countenance,  at  least, 
if  not  justify,  this  other  way  of  removing  the  queen  of 
Soots.     It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Davisou  subscribed  this  letter^ 
and  wrote  another  to  the  same  persons  two  days  after ;  but 
it  appears  plainly  fj^om  the  answer,  that  the  keepers  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  considered  the  motion  as  coming  from 
Walsingham.     The  warrant  being  delivered  to  the  lords 
of  the  council,  they  sent  it  down  by  Mr.  Beale,  their  clerk, 
a  man  of  soiur  and  stubborn  temper,  and  who  had  always 
shewn  a  great  bitterness  against  the  queen  of  Scots.     Tlie 
day  of  his  departure  does  not  appear;  but  queen  Mary 
had  notice  given  her  on  the  Monday,  to  prepare  for  death 
on  the  Wednesday,  which  she  accordingly  suffered.    As 
•oon  as  queen  Eiiaabeth  was  inforafted  of  it,  she  expressed 
^eat  resentment  against  her  council,  forbad  them  her  pre-    ' 
•ence  and  the  court;  and  caused  some  of  them  to  be 
aKsmined,  as  if  she  intended  to  call  them  to  an  account 
for  the  share  diey  had  in  this  transaction.     We  are  not 
told  particularly  who  these  coujisellors  were,  excepting  the 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh,   who -Ml  into  a  temporary  dis^ 
grace  about  it,  aod  was  actually  a  witness  against  Mr.  Da*-  ^ 
visod.    As  for  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  secretary  Walsing'- 
liam,  they  had  prudently  withdrawn  ibemseives  at  the  li^ 
act  of  die  tratfedy^  and  took  oare'to  puUisb  «o  much,  by 
Voi-.XI.  Z 
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their  letters  into  Scotland;  but  secretary  iDaTison,  upon  whoak 
it  was  resolved  the  whole  weight  of  this  busioess  should  fall, 
was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  at 
which  nobody  seems  to  have  been  so  much  alarmed  as  the  lord 
treasurer,  who,  though  himsel/  at  that  time  in  disgrace,  wrote 
to  the  queen  in  strong  terms,  and  once  intended  to  have 
written  in  much  stronger.  This  application  had  no  effect, 
for  the  queen  having  sent  her  kinsman  Mr.  Gary,  son  to  the 
lord  Hunsdon,  into  Scotland,  to  excuse  the  matter  to  king 
James,  charged  with  a  letter  to  him  under  her  own  hand,  in 
which  she  in  the  strongest  terms  possible  asserted  her  own 
innocence,  there  was  a  necessity  of  doing  something  that 
might  carry  an  air  of  evidence,  in  support  of  the  turn  she 
had  now  given  to  the  death  of  that  princess.  On  the  2Stli 
of  Marqh  following,  Davison,  after  having  undergone  va- 
rious examinations,  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  the  star 
chamber,  for  the  contempt  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
in  revealing  the  queen^s  counsels  to  her  privy  counsellors, 
and  performing  what  he  understood  to  be  the  duty  of  hia 
office  in  quality  of  her  secretary.  We  have  several  ac- 
counts of  xhis  trial,  which,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
differ  from  eadh  other.  In  this,  however,  they  all  agree, 
that  the  judges,  who  fined  him  ten  thousand  marks,  and 
imprisonment  during  the  queen^s  pleasure,  gave  him  a  very 
high  character,  and  declared  him  to  be,  in  their  opinions, 
both  an  able  and  an  honest  man.  One  thing  is  very  remark- 
able, that,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  sir  Christo- 
pher  Wray,  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench,  told  the 
court,  that  though  the  queen  had  been  offended  with  her 
council,  and  had  left  them  to  e^camination,  yet  now  she 
'  forgave  them,  being  satisfied  that  they  were  misled  by  this 
man's  suggestions.  Sir  James  Melvile,  who  wrote  at  that 
time,  and  who  seems  to  have  had  some  prejudice  against 
Davison,  said  very  candidly  and  fairly  upon  this  occasion, 
that  he  was  deceived  by  the  council  As  soon  as  the  pro- 
ceeding  was  over,  the  queen,  to  put  it  out  of  doubt  with 
the  king  of  Scots,  that  his  mother  was  put  to  death  with- 
out her  privity  or  intention,  sent  him  the  judgment  given 
against  Davison,  subscribed  by  those  who  had  given  it,  and 
exemphfied  under  the  great  sqal,  together  with  aiK)ther 
instrument,  under  the  hands  of  all  the  judges  of  England, 
that  the  sentence  against  his  mother  could  not  in  the  least 
prejudice  his  title  to  the  succession.  As  for  Mr.  Davison, 
BOW  left  to  a  strange  reward  for  hb  past  services,  a  long 
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Imprisonment,  which  reduced  him  to  indigence,  be  com-« 
forted  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  his  innocence ;  and,  to 
secure  his  memory  from  being  blasted  by  that  judgment 
which  had  withered  his  fortune,  he  had  long  before  written 
an  apology  for  his  own  conduct,  which  he  addressed  to 
secretary  Walsingham,  as  the  man  most  interested  in  it^ 
and  who  could  best  testify  whether  what  he*  affirmed  was 
truth  or  not.  In  this  he  gave  a  very  clear  and  natural  de- 
tail  of  the  transaction  which  cost  him  all  his  sufferings.  It 
is  allowed  by  all  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  and 
especially  by  Camden,  that  he  was  a  very  unhappy,  though 
at  the  same  time  a  very  capable  and  honest  man.  As 
such  we  have  seen  him  recommended '  to  queen  Elizabeth 
by  the  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  as  such  he  Was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  earl  of  Essex  to  king  James  I.  It 
seems,  that  noble  person  stuck  fast  by  him  under  his  mis-* 
fortunes,  which  plainly  shews  the  party  to  which  he  had 
always  adhered.  That  lord  lost  no  opportunity  of  soliciting 
the  queen  in  his  favour,  and  never  let  slip  any  occasion  of 
testifying  for  him  the  warmest  and  thesincerest  affection.  At 
length,  it  seems  he  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful ;  for 
though,  upon  the  death  of  secretary  Walsingham,  \he 
queen  absolutely  rejected  his  motion,  that  Mr.  Davison 
should  come  into  his  place,  yet,  afterwards,  it  seems  that 
she  yielded  in  some  degree,  as  plainly  appears  by  the  earPs 
letter  to  king  James.  That  we  are  under  an  incapacity  of 
tracing  him  farther,  is  owing  to  the  profound  silence  of  the 
writers  of  those  times. 

Davison  came  not  suddenly  or  surprisingly  into  his  high 
office,  but  easily,  naturally,  and  gradually,  in  the  very 
same  way  that  his  predecessors,  Cecil,  Smith,  and  Wal-^ 
singham  had  done,  and  with  the  general  approbation  of  all 
the  council ;  and,  as  he  was  no  mean  or  obscure  person 
when  called  to  that  high  employment,  so  he  was  not  given 
to  subserviency,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  reputation  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  star  chamber  sentence,  he  very 
well  knew  how  to  make  his  innocence  plain,  both  to  that 
age  knd  to  posterity. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  elaborate  work  entitled  "  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  vindicated,"  has  not  forgotten  Elizabeth's 
conduct  with  regard  to  Davison.  In  the  first  edition  he 
took  proper  notice  of  it,  and  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
unfortunate  secretary's  apology.  But  in  the  second  edi-* 
lion  be  has  inserted  the  apology  at  large,  and  accompanied 
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it  with  a  number  of  notes  that  strongly  display  the  tinjust 
and  cruel  manner  in  which  Davison  was  treated  by  bis 
royal  mistress.    The  pointed  observations  of  Mr.  Whita« 

ker*8  concluding'  note  afford  such  a  correct  view  of  his 
character,  as,  although  somewhat  different  from  the  pre* 
ceding  in  the  Biograpbia  Britannica^  In  probably  nearer 

,  the  truth. 

^*  Let  me  here,  at  the  end  of  the  apology^  remark 
finally  concerning  t)avison,  that^  though  be  was  not  an 
honest  man,  y^t  he  was  so  nearly  one,  as  to  be  a  very 
prodigy  for  the  ministry  of  Elizabeth.  He  refused,  it  ap** 
pears,  to  sign  that  very  bond  of  association  which  was 
signed  by  all  the  nation,  and  which  even  the  despairing 
Mary  offered,  on  her  liberty  being  granted,  to  sign  her* 
self.  Yet  he  refused,  though  Leicester  pushed  on  the  as- 
sociation,  and  though  Elizabeth  urged  him  to  sign  it. 
Among  the  pleas  which  he  advances  for  himself  in  his  other 
apology,   he  particularly  states  *  his  former  absolute  re^ 

'  fusal  to  sign  the  band  of  association,  being  earnestly 
pressed  thereunto  by  her  majesty's  self,*  (Robertson,  II» 
483).  This  indeed  is  a  very  strong  evidence  of  a  nanly 
virtuousness  in. him.  But  be  did  other  things  in  the  same 
spirit  of  virtue.  He  declined  to  act  as  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  examination  of  Babington  and  his  accomplices 
for  their  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Mary,  and  took,  a  journey 
to  Bath)  in  order  to  save  himself  from  acting;  (Robertsoni 
IL  483).  He  was  a  means,  too,  of  preventing  the  com* 
missioners  who  were  sent  to  try  Mary  at  Fotheringay  castle^ 
from  pronouncing  sentence  upon  her  immediately  after 
the  trial,  and  of  obliging  them  to  return  first  to  London, 
and  report  their  proceedings  to  Elizabeth,  (Robertson,  II. 
483).  We  have  already  seen  that  he  kept  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Mary  five  6r  six  weeks  in  his  hands, 
without  offiering  to  present  it  to  Elizabeth  fbif  her  signing. 
We  have  equally  seen  that  he  actually  neglected  to  obey  a 
personal  command  of  Elizabeth's  for  bringing  the  warrant 
to  her^  and  that  he  thus  neglected  for  *  many  days,*  even 
till  the  queen  fired  at  his  conduct,  and  sent  him  a  peremp* 
tory  order  to  bring  it.  Even  then,  and  even  when  Panlet's 
answer  had  been  received,  and  all  delay  was  now  at  an  end 
for  ever,  he  would  not  be  concerned  in  sending  away  tbt 
warrant  himself,  but  returned  it  into  the  hands  from  which 
be  had  received  it,  and  left  Cecil  and  th4  council  to  send 
it.    And,  as  in  all  the  time  <  before  ber  trial,  be  aettber 
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is  nor  can  be  cbarged,  to  have  bad  any  hand  at  all  in  tbg 
cause  of  ihe  said  queen^  or*  done  any  thing  whatsoever 
concerning  the  same,  directly  or  indirectly/  so,  *  after 
the  return  thence  of-  the  commissioners,  it  is  well  known 
to  ail  her/  council,  that  he  never  was  at  any  deliberatioa 
or  meeting  whosoever,  in  parliament  or  council,  cou«^ 
Corning  the  cause  of  the  said  queen,  till  the  sending  dowa 
of  her  majesty's  warrant  unto  the  commissioners  by  the 
lords  and  others  of  her  council,'  (Robertson,  II.  481). 

**  These  deeds  of  honesty,  no  doubt^  had  successively 
BMurked  him  out  for  vengeance  to  the  rest  of  the  ministry^ 
and  to  the  queen.  He  was  therefore  selected  by  Cecily 
'^  with  her  majesty's  own  privity,'  to  be  the  secretary  with 
whom  the  warrant  should  be  lodged  for  signing,  (Robert*  ' 
ion,  IL  481).  He  was  thus  exposed  to  a  train  of  decisive 
trials.  It  would  be  seen  whether  be  offered  to  present  the 
l¥arrant  to  Elizabeth  for  her  signature.  Should  he  not 
offer,  a  command  might  be  given  him  by  Elizabeth  to 
bring  it  up.  Should  he  hesitate  to  obey  this,  a  ^arp  re** 
buke  and  a  peremptory  order  might  be  sent  him.  If  he 
was  refractory  in  all  these  points,  then  the  wrath  of  Elizar 
beth  would  burst  out  upon  him,  and  sweep  him  away  froi^ 
ber  presence  for  ever.  If  he  complied  in  any,  his  farther 
compliance  might  be  tried  in  ordering  him  to  the  gieat 
seal  with  the  warrant,  and  in  directing  him  to  use  the  war-* 
'rant,  when  s^led,  with  secresy.  Should  he  be  £oun4 
pliable  in  this  trial,  the  grand  scheme  of  assassination,  the 
favourite  wish  of  Elizabeth^s  heart,  which  had  repea4;edly 
been  talked  over  by  her  other  ministers  before  Elizabeth 
and  him,  which  they  all  united  to  approve,  thoi^U  non« 
of  them  offered  to  undertake,  and  which  had  been  so  talked 
over  and  so  approved  of,  merely  to  put  Davison  upon  nn* 
dertaking  it,  might  finally  be  urged  upon  Davisou  in  pri* 
vate  by  Elizabeth  herself.  Should  he  bend  to  this  urgency, 
and  engage  in  the  work  of  assassination,  Elizabeth,  as 
soon  as  ever  the  work  was  done,  would  have  risen  upoi]i 
him  with  an  affected  passion,  and  made  his  life  the  forfeit 
ci  his  compliance.  And  should  he  not  bend,  all  his  prer. 
sent,  and  all  his  former  refractoriness  would  be  remem* 
bered  at  once  agiunst  him,  and  unite  to  draw  down  the 
rage  of  Elizabeth  in  a  storm  of  real  resentment  upon  hjuo. 
Either  way  the  man  was  sure  to  be  ruioed.  He  complied^ 
though  only  in  part.  He  brought  up  the  warrant  at  tb# 
9eeoad  order.    He  ewried  it  to  jbhe  g^e^t  aesd.    He  eve» 
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united  with  Walsingbam  to  mention  Elizabetb^s  proposal 
of  assassination  to  Paulet  ^  but  be  would  go  no  farther. 
He  actually  protested  to  Elizabeth  herself  against  the  pro- 

Eosal  before  he  mentioned  it  to  Paulet.  He  protested  to 
er  against  every  scheme  of  assassination.  And  he  was 
therefore  ruined  at  last  by  Elizabeth^  in  a  most  impudent 
atretch  of  falsehood,  for  doing  what  he  did  not  do,  and 
in  truth  and  reality,  for  not  doing  what  be  was  wanted 
to  do." 

'^  Thus  fell  Davison,  a  memorable  evidence  of  the  cun«* 
ning,  the  perfidiousness,  and  the  barbarity  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  Cecil !  But  he  was  fully  revenged  of  them  both 
in  bis  fall.  He  wrote  the  present  apology,  which  serves 
$0  greatly  to  expose  the  characters  of  both.  It  is  very 
convincing  in  itself;  is  even  drawn  up  with  the  air  and 
tddress  of  a  fine  writer,  and  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
critical  investigators  of  Elizabeth's  conduct.  It  differs 
very  usefully  from  that  in  Dr.  Robertson's  Appendix,  in 
being  written  within  the  very  month  of  all  the  main  trans- 
actions recorded  in  it,  and  being  therefore  v^ry  full,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  accurate ;  while  that  was  written  many 
years  afterward,  is  only  general  and  short,  and  is  often  in- 
iaccurate.  It  was  not,  however,  as  Camden  says,  a  *  pri-p 
vate'  apology  sent  to  ^  Walsingham,'  (Orig.  i.  465. 
Trans.  390).  It  was  evidently  calculated,  as  I  have  shown 
before,  for  the  inspection  of  Elizabeth  herself.  And,  as 
it  would  naturally  be  sent  to  his  brother-secretary  for  her 
inspection,  so  was  it  a  bold  challenge  to  her  for  the  truth 
and  exactness  of  all  his  averments,  and  would  serve  only 
to  increase  the  load  already  descending  to  crush  him.  The 
other  was  written,  not  only  when  the  little  particulars  had 
faded  off*  from  the  mind,  when  memory  had  confounded 
aome  circumstances  that  were  distinct  in  themselves,  and 
a  regular  narrative,  if  it  could  have  been  given,  was  no 
longer  of  consequence  ;  but,  what  is  very  surprizing,  when 
Davison  had  lost  all  copy,  and  even  all  minutes  of  this 
very  apology.  It  was  drawn  up,  too,  when  he  was  no 
longer  afraid  of  showing  his  forbearance  in  the  cause  of 
Maiy,  and  indeed  had  reason  for  displaying  it  all  at  large. 
He  therefore  goes  back  much  farther  in  the  second  apology 
than  in  the  first,  to  the  return  of  Mary's  judges  from  Fo-> 
tberingay,  to  the  moment  of  her  trial,  to  the  examitiation 
Df  Babington,  &c.  and  to  the  times  preceding  all.  In  thi$ 
Wl^Qle  |>eriod  lie  shows  us  his  s^cr^t  attachment  to  Mary^ 
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by  such^  train  of  incidents  as  seems  peculiarly  calculated 
for  the  eye  of  Mary's  son  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Yet  Elizabeth  must  have  been  alive  at  the 
writiug^of  it,  since  she  is  spoken  of  as  still  queen ;  and  I 
therefore  suppose  it  to  be  written  at  the  latter  end  of  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  when  all  the  nation  began  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  Scotland  for  a  successor  to  her ;  and  when 
Davison  would  naturally  endeavour  to  make  that  attach- 
ment to  Mary,  for  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely  from 
Elizabeth,  promote  his  interest  with  James." 

Francis,  the  secretary's  son,  published  a  poetical  mis- 
cellany in  1602,  under  the  title  of  a  ^^  Poetical  Rapsodie,'* 
<^ntaining  small  pieces  by  the  compiler  himself,  and  by 
tome  friends.  A  second  edition  of  this  appeared  in  1608, 
«  third  in  1611,  and  a  fourth  in  1621.  Mr.  Ellis  ^aa  ex- 
tracted some  of  these  pieces  in  his  **  Specimens,"  vol.  III.* 

DAUBKNTON  (Louis  John  Maria),  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Montbar  in  the  department  of  the 
Cote  D'Or,  May  29,  1716.  His  father,  John  Daubenton, 
was  a  notary  in  that  place,  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Mary  Pichenot  In  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  by  a  diligent  application 
to  his  studies.  The  Jesuits  of  Dijon,  under  whose  tuition 
he  was  first  placed,  noticed  him  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Having  gone  through  the  philosophical  course  taught  by 
the  Dominiqans  of  Dijon,  his  father,  who  destined  him  for 
the  church,  and  who  had  made  him  assume  the  ecclesias- 
tical dress  at  the  age  of  twelve,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study 
theology,  but  his  predilection  for  natural  history  induced 
him  privately  to  study  medicine.  Accordingly  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Baron,  Martiney,  and  Col  de  Villars,  and 
likewise  those  of  Winslow,  Hunault,  and  Anthony  Jussieu, 
in  the  botanic  garden.  The  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  in  1736,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
bent  of  bis  own  inclinations^  he  took  his  degrees  at  Rheims 
in  1740  and  1741,  after  which  he. returned  to  his  native 
province,  where,  doubtless,  his  ambition  would  have  been 
for  ever  confined  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  had  not  a 
happy  accident  brought  him  upon  a  more  brilliant  theatre. 

Montbar  had  given  birth,  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
celebrated  Buffon,  a  man  of  a  very  different  character; 
who,    though  possessed   of  an  independent   fortune,   a 

1  Biog.  Brit.  &c. 
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tdbust  conslttutioD,  and  actuated  by  a  vidmt  jNttsion  fep 
pleasure,  had  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  cultiTatioa 
of  the  sciences ;  and  of  tbosoy  at  length  to  give  the  pre* 
Iference  to  natural  history,  which  be  saw  in  its  Inftiney  and 
rude  state,  and  very  justly  conceived  that  every  thing  most 
be  collected^  revised,  and  examined.  Perceiving,  how* 
ever,  that  his  ardent  and  lively  imagination  rendered  him 
unequal  to  such  laborious  and  difficult  researches,  and  even 
that  the  weakness  of  his  sight  excluded  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding in*  them,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  a  man,  who, 
besides  a  sound  judgment^  and  a  certain  quickness  of  per- 
ception, should  possess  sufficient  modesty  and  devotedness 
to  induce  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  acting,  in  appearance, 
a  subordinate  part,  and  to  serve  him,  as  it  were,  as  a  hand 
and  an  eye  in  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking.  Such  a 
man  he  at  last  found  in.  I>auben|x>n,  the  companion  of  hie 
early  years,  The  character,  however,  of  these  two  philo- 
sophers was  almost  opposite  in  every  respect.  Buffbn  wu 
violent,  impatient,  rash :  Daubentoa  was  all  gentleness, 
patience,  and  caution  ;  BuflPon  wished  to  divine  the  truth 
lather  than  to  discover  it:  Daubenton  believed  nothing 
which  he  had  not  himself  seen  and  ascertained :  Bufiba 
suffered  his  imagination  to  lead  him  from  nature ;  Dauben* 
ton,  on  the  contrary,  discarded  from  his  writings  every 
expression  which  was  calculated  to  mislead.  They  were 
.thus  happily  fitted  to  correct  each  other's  faults.  Accord** 
Migly,  the  History  of  Quadrupeds,  which  appeared  while 
tliey  laboured  together,  is  the  most  exempt  from  error  of 
any  of  the  divisions  which  constitute  Buflbn's  Natural 
History. 

About  1742  Bufibn  drew  him  to  Parisw  At  that  time, 
the  office  of  keeper  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history  was  in  a  great  measure  nominal,  and  as 
Noguez,  who  possessed  that  title,  had  been  long  absent, 
his  place  was  occasionally  supplied  by  any  ene  present. 
By  the  influence  of  Buffon,  this  office  was  revived,  and 
conferred  on  Daubenton  in  1745.  His  salary,  which  at 
first  did  not  exceed  500  francs,  was,  by  degrees,  after- 
wards augmented  to  2000,  or,  as  some  say,  4000.  While 
he  was  only  an  assistant  in  the  academy  of  sciences,  Buf- 
fon, who  acted  as  its  treasurer,  conferred  upon  him  several 
ftkvours.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  procured  him  a  lodg«- 
ing,  and  neglected  nothing  in  order  to  secure  to  him  ease 
and  independence  ^  while  ]>aubentoQ  pursued  with  inde* 
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fctigable  industry  those  labours  which  were  necessary  ta 
second  the  views  of  his  benefactor,  and  established  by  this 
moans  the  two  principal  monuments  of  his  own  glory. 

One  of  these  is  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  in  the 
botanical  garden.  Tha^  before  his  time  served  merely  as 
a  repository  for  the  products  of  the  different  pharmaceutic* 
cal  operations,  performed  during  the  public  lectures  on 
ehemistry,  in  order  that  they  might  be  distributed  to  tho , 
poor  while  sufiering  under  disease.  It  contained  nothing 
appertarniog  to  natural  history,  strictly  so  called,  except  a 
eollectkon  of  shells  made  by  Toumefbrt,  which  had  after* 
wards  been  employed  to  amuse  Lewis  XV.  during  his  in^ 
flmey;  bnt  such  was  the  industry  of  Daubenton,  that^ 
within  a  few  years,  he  collected  specimens  of  minerals, 
IFruila,  woods,  shells,  from  every  quarter,  and  methodically 
arranged  them.  By  applying  hiioself  to  ascertain,  or  to 
improve  the  operations  necessary  to  preserve  the  differe.nt 
parts  of  organised  bodies^  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
inaniasBte  forms  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  the  appearance 
ef  real  litis ;  and  presented  to  the  naturalist  the  most  mi« 
Bute  circumstances  of  their  characters,  while  at  the  same 
sine  be  no  leas  gtmtified  the  virtuosi  by  exhibiting  them  ia 
iheir  natural  forma  and  colours. 

AvatUng  himself  of  the  patronage  of  Bufjfbn,  and  of  tus 
influence  with  the  government,  Daubenton  soon  formed 
and  executed  a  very  extensive  plan  :  he  conceived  that  all 
<he  productions  of  nature  should  find  a  place  in  the  temple 
he  bad  consecrated  to  her ;  he  was  fully  aware  that  those 
objects  which  are  reg^ded  as  the  most  important,  could 
eniy  be  thoroughly  known  by  a  comparison  of  them  with 
ethers ;  and  that  there  existed  no  one  that  bad  not  a  greater 
er-less  affinity  with  the  rest  of  nature.  Impressed  with  this 
'  view  pf  the  subject,  be  made  the  roost  unremitting  efforts 
te  tender  his  collection  complete ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
be  bestowed  the  greatest  attention  on  the  formation  of 
riiese  anatomical  preparations  ^which  for  a  long  timedistin- 
giHsbed  the  cabinet  of  Paris,  and  which,  however  disa-< 
greeable  they  may  be  to  the  common  eye,  are  not  the  \em 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  . 
surface  of  org^iaed  beings,  and  who  endeavour  to  render 
natural  history  a  philosophical  science^  by  illustrating  the 
phenomena  it  exhibits.    - 

The  study  and  arrangement  of  these  productions  en* 
grossed  hia  whole  attention,  and  seemed  to  constitute  the 
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only  passion  he  ever  experienced.  Shut  up  for  whole  dajrt 
in  the  cabinet,  be  incessantly  occupied  himself  in  changing  * 
the  disposition  of  the  object3  he  had  accumulated,  till  by  a 
scrupulous  investigation  of  their  several  parts,  aud  attempt- 
ing every  possible  method,  he  fell  upon  that  arrangement 
which  was  equally  consonant  to  true  taste  and  accurate 
science.  This  passion  for  arrangement  was  again  revived 
in  full  force  during  his  latter  years ;  when,  in  consequence 
of  victories  ^obtained  by  the  i^publican  arms,  there  was 
brought  to  the  museum  a  fresh  store  of  natural  curiosities^ 
and  when  circumstances  permitted  him  to  give  to  the  whole 
a  more  complete  illustration.  At  eighty-fdur  years  of  age, 
when  he  stooped  much,  and  both  his  hands  and  feet  bui 
suffered  greatly  from  the  gout,  not  being  able  to  walk 
without  assistance,  he  was  conducted  by  two  persons  every 
morning  to  the  cabinet,  in  order  to  superintend  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  minerals,  the  only  department  allotted  to  . 
him  according  to  the  new  organization  of  the  establishment. 
The  second  monument  that  Daubenton  has  left  behind 
him,  and  which  must  ever  perpetuate  his  name,  is  his 
Description  of  Quadrupeds.  It  must,  however,  afford  a 
subject  of  regret  to  every  lover  of  science,  that  some  cir- 
cumstances prevented  him  from  extending,  as  was  his  ori- 
ginal intention,  that  description  to  all  the  productions  con- 
tained in  the  cabinet  of  natural  history.  It  is  not  now  our 
business  to  analyze  the  descriptive  part  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory, a  work  as  immense  in  its  details  as  astonishing  in  th^ 
boldness  of  the  plan,  nor  to  characterize  the  new  and  im- 
portant improvements  introduced  by  him  into  this  depart- 
ment of  science.  It  may  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  that  work,  to  observe,  that 
it  comprehends  not  only  the  external  characters,  but  the 
internal  description  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  species 
of  quadrupeds,  of  which  fifty-eight  had  never  been  dis- 
sected, and  thirteen  were  absolutely  non-descripts.  It 
contains,  moreover,  the  external  description  of  twenty-six 
species,  five  of  which  were  wholly  unknown.  The  number 
of  new  species  there  described  by  him  is  eighteen  ;  but  the 
new  and  interesting  facts  which  be  has  brought  forward 
respecting  those  species  of  which  we  had  only  before  a  very 
superficial  knowledge,  are  extremely  numerous.  The 
greatest  merit  of  the  work,  however,  consists  in  the  order 
and  disposition  with  which  ail  the  species  are  described.  It 
delighted  the  author  to  repeat,  that  he  was  the  first  vrbo  had 
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CfStablished  an  accurate  system  of  comparative  anatomy ;  the 
«truth  of  which  must  certainly  be  admitted,  in  this  sense,  that 
as  all  his  observations  were  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan,  and  equally  extended  to  every  animal,  it  is  extremely 
easy  to  comprehend  their  reciprocal  relations ;  that,  as  be 
was  never  biassed  by  any  preconceived  hypothesis,  be  has 
bestowed  an  equal  attention  upon  every  part,  and  in  no 
instance  ever  omitted  or  concealed  what  could  not  be  re* 
conciled  to  his  own  system.  This  work  of  Daubenton  may 
be  considered  as  a  rich  mine,  which  all  who  devote  them- 
selves to  similar  pursuits,  find  it  necessary  to  explore,  and 
of  ^vhich  many  have  profited  without  due  acknowledgment. 
Nothing  more  is  frequently  necessary  than  to  exhibit  a  ge-  • 
neral  view  of  his  observations,  and  to  place  them  under 
different  heads,  in  order  to  obtain  resuks  highly  interest- 
ing :  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  understand  the  ex- 
pression of  the  celebrated  Camper,  "  that  Daubenton  was  - 
unconscious  of  all  the  discoveries  of  which  he  was  the 
author.'* 

This  work  procured  for  Daubenton  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, and  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Reauinur,  who  at 
that  time  considered  himself  as  at  the  head  of  natural 
history.  But  the  credit  and  reputation  of  Buffon  was  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  his  friend  from  falling,  a  victim  to  the 
attack  of  this  formidable  antagonist 

It  gives  us  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  Buffon  that  after 
this  he  should  himself  commence  the  enemy  of  Daubenton. 
He  was,  however,  weak  enough  to  listen  to  some  parasites, 
who  persuaded  him  that  it  would  redound  greatly  to  his 
honour  to  dismiss  his  associate ;  and,  accordingly,  Buffon 
actually  published  a  new  edition  of  his  Natural  History,  in 
13  volumes,  12mo,  in  which  are  omitted  not  only  the  ana- 
tomy, but  even  the  external  characters,  of  the  animals 
which  Daubenton  had  furnished  for  the  large  edition ;  and 
as  nothing  was  substituted  in  their  stead,  the  work  exhi- 
bits no  idea  of  the  form,  colour,  or  distinctive  attributes 
of  the  animaTs ;  so  that  this  small  edition  cannot  supply 
any  data  whereby  to  ascertain  >  the  animals  to  which  the 
author  alludes,  especially  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  either 
in  Pliny,  or  Aristotle,  who  likewise,  as  is  well  known, 
neglected  the  descriptive  details. 

Buffon  moreover  determined  not  to  avail  himself  of  his 
|ud  in  the  works  he  had  projected  on  omitholpgy  and  mi- 
ireir^ogy.    Independently  of  this  insult,  Daubenton  tu^-^ 
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tained  t  lots  of  12,000  6raiic«  yearly.  He  might  indeed 
have  complained,  but  it  would  necessarily  ba^e  embroiled* 
^  him  with  the  intendant  of  tbe  king's  garden,  and  forced 
bim  to  resign  tbe  superintendance  ef  tbe  cabinet  be  bad 
formed,  and  to  which  be  was  as  much  attached  as  to  life; 
cweriooking,  therefore,  this  injurious  treatment,  be  cod* 
tinued  to  pursue  his  former  occupations.  The  r^ret 
which  all  naturalists  testified  when  the  first  part  of  his  Or- 
nithology made  its  appearance  without  being  accompanied 
by  those  accurate  descriptions  and  ahatomical  details  which 
tbey  estimated  so  highly,  served,  however,  to  console  bim. 
He  would  still  have  felt  more  chagrin  if  bis  attachment  for 
tbe  great  man  who  neglected  him  bad  not  yielded  to  bia 
•elf  Jove  when  be  beheld  the  first  volumes,  to  which  Gue^ 
seau  de  Montbeliard  did  not  contribute,  filled  with  inac- 
curacies,  and  destitute  of  all  those  particulars  which  it  was 
impoesible  for  Buffbn  to  supply.  All  this  was  stiH  more 
manifest  in  the  supplements — the  productions  of  Buffon 
in  his  old  age;  and  in  which  he  carried  his  injustice  so  fu 
as  to  employ  a  common  draughtsman,  for  tbe  part  which 
Daubenton  bad  so  well  executed  in  tbe  former  volumes. 
Hence  many  naturalists  have  endeavoured  to  supply  this 
void ;  and,  among  others,  the  celebrated  Pallas  took  Dau- 
beaton  for  a  model  in  bis  Miscellanies  and  Zoological 
Gleanings,  as  well  as  in  bis  History  of  Rodentia;  works 
which  must  be  considered  as  real  supplemenu  to  Bu£bn  ; 
and,  next  to  his  large  work,  tbe  best  on  quadrupeds.  It 
is  well  known  bpw  successfully  La  Cepede,  the  illustrious 
^>ntimiator  of  Buffon,  and  who  was  also  tbe  friend  and 
colleague  of  Daubeoton,  whose  loss  he  equally  bewails  with 
ourselves,  has  united  in  bis  works  on  ichthyology  and  rep- 
tiles a  rich  and  brilliant  style  wfth  tbe  most  scrupulous  ac« 
curacy  of  description ;  and  bow  well  he  has  supplied  the 
pronrince  of  bis  two  predecessors.  Daubenton  so  far  for* 
got  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received  from  Buffon, 
that  be  afterwards  contributed  to  several  parts  of  the  natu* 
lal  history,  although  his  name  does  not  appear;  and  there 
^xist  proofs  that  when  Buftm  composed  his  Histo/y  of 
Minerals,  be  derived  much  assistance  from  tbe  manuscript 
of  bis  lectures  delivered  in  tbe  French  college.  Tbeir  in- 
timacy, notwithstanding  the  interruption  firom  the  circum- 
stance before  mentioned,  was  even -fully  re-established, 
and  continued  to  be  maintained  to  the  death  of  Buffon. 
It  was  not  in ^be  powec of DaubentOA to fumishmaDy 
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memoirB  to  the  tcttdemy  of  sdences  during  the  eighteen 
.years  in  which  the  fifteen  volumes  iu  quarto  of  the  ^  His* 
torj  of  Quadrupeds'^  successively  appeared ;  but  be  after* 
wards  fully  compensated  for  this,  by  supplying  not  qtiij 
the  academy^  but  also  the  medical  and  agricultural  societies^ 
and  the  national  institute,  with  a  great  number  of  papers^ 
all  of  which  contain^  as  well  as  the  works  be  published 
separately^  many  interesting  facts  and  original  observa* 
tiona.  His  experiments  on  agriculture  and  rural  ceconomy 
were,  however,  of  more  service  to  him  afterwartls  than  att 
the  rest  of  bis  labours,  on  account  of  the  reputation  among 
the  populace  which  they  had  procured  him.  In  1784  he 
published  *^  Instructions  for  Shepherds  and  Proprietors  of 
Flocks/'  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  aH 'improved 
breed  6f  sheep  into  France.  His  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject were  begun  about  1766,  and  the  object  of  his  constant 
pursuits,  in  which  be  was  encouraged  by  soccessive  ad- 
ministrations, and  in  which  be  eminently  succeeded,  was 
to  demonstrate  the  bad  effects  of  confining  sheep  in  stubles 
during  the  night,  and  the  utility  of  allowing  them  to  range 
at  large;  to  attempt  different  means  of  improving  their 
breed ;  to  point  out  how  to  determine  die  difierent  qua- 
lities of  the  wool ;  to  discover  the  mechanism  of  mmination, 
and  thence  to  deduce  some  useful  conclusions  respecting 
the  temperament  of  wool -bearing  animals,  as  well  as  wita 
regard  to  the  mode  of  rearing  and  feeding  them  ;  to  dis- 
seminate the  produce  of  bis  sheep-fold  throughout  every 
province ;  to  distribute  his  rams  to  all  the  proprietors  of 
flocks ;  to  manufacture  woollen-cloth  from  his  own  raw 
material,  with  the  view  of  convincing  the  most  prejudiced 
of  its  superiority  ;  to  form  intelligent  shepherds  in  order 
that  they  might  propagate  his  method,  and  to  render  his 
instructions  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  agriculturists. 

By  these  labours  he  had  acquired  a  kind  of  popularity 
which  proved  very  useful  to  him  in  a  dangerous  crisis. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  when  it  w^  left 
for  an  ignorant  multitude  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  virtuous  of  men,  the  venerable  octogenarian 
Daubenton  found  it  necessary,  hi  order  to  preserve  the 
situation  which  be  had  filled  with  so  much  credit  to  himself 
during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  to  solicit  from  the  section. of 
Sansc  Culottes  a  certificate  of  his  civism«  It  was  then  scarcely 
possible  for  a  professor,  or  an  academician,  to  obuin  one ; 
>  out  some  sensible  persons  who  intermingled  with  the  po- 
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pnlace  in  the  hope  of  moderating  their  fnrj^  presented  him 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Shepherd  ;  and  it  was  thus  the 
shepherd  Daubenton  procured  the  necessary  certificate* 
as  director  of  the  museum  of  natural  history.  This  paper 
is  still  preserved,  and  may  serve  as  a  curious  proof  of  the 
degraded  state  of  France  at  that  period. 

Besides  his  publications,  Daubenton  was  of  great  ser* 
vice  to  science  as  a  lecturer.  From  1775  he  gave  lectures 
on  natural  history  in  the  college  of  medicine.  In  1783  he 
lectured  on  rural  oeconomy.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  mineralogy  by  the  Convention  at  the  garden  of  plants, 
and  be  gave  lectures  during  the  short  existence  of  what 
was  called  the  Normal  school.  He  was  likewise  one  of 
the  editors^  of  the  *^  Journal  des  Savans/*  and  contributed 
to  both  the  Encyclopaedias.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  retained  his  popularity  to  the  last* 

Notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution,  he 
arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age  without  much  disease,  or 
loss  of  his  faculties.,  This  may  be  in  some  measure  as- 
cribed to  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  bis  remarkable 
resignation.  He  varied  his  studies  also  by  frequently 
reading  amusing  books  of  the  lighter  kind.  In  1799,  *he 
was  named  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  and 
was  anxious  to  fulfil  his  new  duties  as  he  had  formerly  ful- 
filled all  those  with  which  he  was  charged ;  he  was  forced 
to  make  some  change  in  his  usual  dress,  and  the  weather 
being  extremely  rigorous,  the  first  time  he  assisted  at  the 
sitting  of  that  body,  of  which  he  had  become  a  mem- 
ber, he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  and  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  his  colleagues :  the  most  prompt  means 
were  employed  to  afford  him  relief,  but  he  only  recovered 
his  recollection  for  a  short  period,  during  which  he  evinced 
the  same  character  as  that  he  had  uniformly  displayed 
throughout  life.    With  the  utmost  calmness,  observing  the 

•  Copy  of  the  certificate  of  Dan-  self  as  a  worthy  and  good  citizen,  tbe 

bentOD's  cirism.  General  Assenblyuoanimoutly  decree,  ' 

Section  of  Sans  Culottes.  that  he  shall  receive  a  certificate  of 

Copy  of  the  extract  of  the  delibera-  eivism,  and    that    the  president,  at« 

tions  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  tended    by    several  membeiv  of  tbe 

on  the  5th  of  the  1st  decade,  in  the  aforesaid  assembly,  shall  give  bioi  the 

third  month  of  the  second  year  of  tbe  fraternal  embrace,  with  every  mark  of 

French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.  honour  dne  to  that  virtuous  and  hu* 

"  As  it  appears  from  the  report  made  mane  conduct  which  be  has  displayed 

by  the  fraternal  society  of  the  section  on  various  occasions, 

of  Sans  Culottes,   that  the  shepherd  (Signed)  "  R.  O.  DAapiL,  president" 

l>aubenton  hat  always  conducted  him*  A  true  copy.  (Signed)  «  Dvuovt,  sec«f 
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progress  of  bis  disease,  he  pointed  out  to  bis  friends  tbe 
different  parts  of  bis  body  whicb  were  still  sensible,  and 
unaffected  by  paralysis.  He  expired  without  a  struggle  on 
January  1,  1800,  and  was  interred  with  the  funeral  honours 
due  to  tbe  high  character  be  supported  among  bis  coun- 
trymen.* 

DAUBENTON  (WiiXUM),  a  Fjrencb  Jesuit,  of  some 
fame,  was  born  at  Auxerre  October  21,  1648,  and  after 
performing  his  noviciate,  became  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits  at  Nancy  in  1683.  After  preaching  with  much 
success  for  some  time,  bis  health  obliged  him  to  desist^ 
and  he  was  chosen  companion  or  assistant  of  tbe  provincial 
He  was  afterwards  elected  reotor  of  the  college  of  Stras- 
burgh,  and  promoted  to  be  provincial  of  Champagne. 
He  would  have  been  advanced  to  another  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, bad  not  Louis  XIV.  requested  that  he  might 
continue  in  the  college  of  Strasburgh,  more  effectually  to 
establish  somejregulations  whicb  he  had  begun  wben  first 
appointed  rector.  In  1700  the  king  appointed  him  con* 
fessor  to  Philip  V.  of-  Spain,  and  he  remained  in  high  fa- 
vour with  that  prince  until  the  courtiers,  grown  jealous  of 
bis  power,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  him  from  the 
court  in  1706.  He  was,  however,  recalled  again  in  1716, 
and  being  reinstated  in  his  office,  gained  a  still  greater 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Philip  V.  This  prince,  when 
disgusted  with  his  throne,  and  wishing  to  abdicate  it,  con- 
fided his  design  to  Daubenton,  who  is  said  to  have  betrayed 
the  secret  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  conduct  ter- 
minated in  his  disgrace  a  second  time,  but  the  manner  of 
it  is  variously  represented  by  historians.  He  diet!,  how- 
ever, in  1723.  His  character  is  doubtful,  some  maintaiiv- 
ing  that  be  was  a  man  of  intrigue,  and  others  that  be  made 
no  improper  use  of  bis  talents  or  ipfluence.  His  works 
consist  chiefly  of  funeral  orations,  and  a  life  of  St.  Francii 
Regis,  Paris,  1716,  4to,  which  was  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  English.  Lond.  1738,  .8vo,  a  work  full  of  absurd 
miracles.  He  published  likewise  a  more  enlarged  account 
ofabe  merits  of  this  saint,  entitled  '^  Scripta  varia  iu  causa 
beatification  is  et  canonizationis  J.  F.  Regis,'"  Rome, 
1710and  1712,  2  vols,  folio. » 

DAUBUZ  (Charles),  a  learned  French  protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  about  1670,  and  came  to  England  on  the 

^  Life  by  Cnim  in  tbt  Mtmoin  of  tbe  Institute.       *  Morert.— Diet  Hift 
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rerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz*  Of  hii  htttory  we  hate 
CMily  a  short  memorandum  in  MS.  by  Mr.  Whistoi),  who 
supposes  that  he  died  in  1740,  He  wrote  "  Pro  Testi* 
nonio  Josephi  de  Jesu  Christo,  contra  Tan.  Fabrum  et 
alios/'  Lond.  1700,  8vo;  and  a  *^  Commentary  on  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John/*  1712,  folio.  This  was,  in  1730, 
published  by  Peter  Lancaster,  ?icar  of  Bowdeu  in  Cheshire, 
under  the  title  of  **  A  Perpetuai  Commentary,  &c.  oewly 
inodelied,  abridged,  and  rendered  plain  to  the  meanest 
capacities.''  Mr.  Daubuz  is  here  said  to  have  been  vicar 
of  Brotberton  in  Cheshire.  Mr.  Whiston  adds  that  he  had 
a  son,  a  clergyman,  also  beneficed  in  Yorkshire,  near  Fer- 
rybridge, a  studious  man,  who  lived  in  obscurity,  and  died 
a  bachelor  about  1752.' 

DAUMIUS  (Christian),  an  eminent  classical  and  phi- 
lological scholar,  was  born  March  29,  1612,  at  Zwickau, 
became  regent  of  the  college  in  that  place  1642,  and 
rector  of  the  same  1662,  which  office  he  discharged  with 
great  credit  till  his  death,  December  16,  16S7.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age :  he  auderstood 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  the  Turkish,  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
aisfa,  and  Bohemian  languages,  and  had  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  Arabic.  Besides  editions  of  several  works,  which 
afford  a  testimony  of  his  industry  and  superior  talents,  he 
left  *<  Letters,"  Jena,  1670,  4to;  Dresden,  1697,  8vo; 
Chemnits,  1709,  Svo,  all  different:  some  poems  and  dis- 
sertations, as,  **  Tractatus  de  causis  amissarum  Linguae 
Latins  radicum,''  1642,  8vo;  and  in  the  *^  SystemaDis- 
•ert  rar."  of  Graevius,  Utrecht,  1701,  4to.* 

DAUN  (Leopold  Count),  a  celebrated  Austrian  gene- 
_ral,  prince  of  Tiano,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  of 
the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  field  marshal,  minister  of  state, 
and  president  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war,  was  born  in  1705, 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family.  He  was  colonel  of  t 
regiment  of  infantry  in  1740,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  which  Mari^  Theresa  carried  on  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  dominions  which  were  left  her  by  Charles  VT* 
The  succeeding  war  procured  him  a  still  more  brilliant 
imme.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  being  besieged  in 
Prague,  Daun,  at  the  head  of  an  army  collected  in  haste, 
took  the  resolution  to  force  the  enemy  to  raise  the  aiege, 

^  MS.  Whitton,  in  his  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary. 
•  MoMri^-^iomn,  ¥oL  XXX. 
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gave  battle  to  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Chotchemitch,  the 
18th  of  June,  1757,  and, gained  a  complete  victory.  It 
was  OQ  this  occasion  that  the  empress- queen  instituted  the 
military  order  that  bears  her  name.  The  battle  of  Hoch« 
kirchen,  in  1758,  added  fresh  laurels  to  those  of  the  de- 
liverer of  Prague.  In  1758,  by  a  series  of  judicious  move- 
ments he  delivered  Olmutz,  and  attacked  the  Prussians  in 
1759  at  Pirna,  took  the  whole  army  commanded  by  gene- 
rat  Finck,  and  made  them  prisoners  of  war.  He  had  not 
the  same  success  at  Siplitz  near  Torgau,  in  1760,  where 
the  enemy,  after  the  marshal  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  tne  field  oii  account  of  a  dangerous  wound,  gained 
the  superiority.  This  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Hu- 
bertsbourg  in  1763.  He  died  at  Vienna,  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1766,  with  the  reputation  of  an  experienced,  brave, 
circumspect  general,  humane  and  compassionate,  uniting 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  with  those  of  the  soldier.  Oc- 
casions where  prudence  was  more  necessary  than  activity, 
were  particularly  favourable  to  him.  His  perceptions  were 
quick  and  sure ;  but,  when  the  urgency  of  the  moment 
excluded  maturity  of  reflection,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
take  a  vigorous  determination.  Accordingly  his  victories' 
were  often  without  effect,  and  the  vanquished,  by  bold 
and  rapid  manoeuvres,  sometimes  were  enabled  almost  in- 
stantly to  repair  their  defeat.  * 

DAUNOIS  (Countess).     See  AUNOY. 

DAURAT,  or  DORAT,  in  Latin  Auratus  (John),  an 
eminent  French  poet,  was  born  near  the  head  of  the 
Vienne,  in  the  Limousin,  about  1507.  Removing  to  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  to  finish  his  studies,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  such  a  manner  by  his  skill  in  Greek,  and  his 
talent  at  poetry,  that  he  became  one  of  the  professors  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  In  1560  he  succeeded  John  Stra- 
cellus  in  the  post  of  king's  reader  and  professor  of  Greek ; 
but  before  this  he  had  been  principal  of  the  college  of 
Goqueret,  and  tutor  to  John  Antony  de  Baif,  in  the  house 
of  bis  father  Lazarus  de  Baif,  who  was  master  of  the  re- 
quests. He  continued  to  instruct  this  young  pupil  in  the 
college  of  Coqueret ;  and  he  had  also  the  famous  Ronsard 
for  his  scholar  there,  during  the  space  of  seven  years.  His 
highest  praise  is,  that  his  school  produced  a  great  number  of 
able  men ;  but  imprudent  generosity  and  want  of  manage- 
ment reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  procured  him  a  jplace  ia 


1  Diet  H)tt. 
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ihe  Kit  of  those  learned  men,  whose  talents  have  been  of 
little  benefit  to  themselves.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  be  had 
been  preceptor  to  the  king's  pages ;  and  Charts  IX.  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  his  poet,  took  great  delight  in 
conversing  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  support  him  in  his 
old  age.  It  vnll  not  now  be  thought  much  in  his  fafvour  that 
Daurat  had  an  uncommon  partiality  for  anagrams^  of  which 
he  was  the  first  restorer.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  found  the 
model  of  them  in  Lycophron,  and  brought  them  so  much  into 
Togue,  that  several  illustrious  persons  gave  him  dieir  names 
to  anagrammatise.  He  undertook  also  to  explain  the  cen- 
turies of  Nostradamus,  and  with  such  imposing  plausibility 
as  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  his  interpreter  or  sub- 
rophet.  When  he  was  near  80,  having  lost  his  first  wife^ 
iC  married  a  young  girl ;  and  by  her  had  a  son,  for  whom 
he  shewed  his  fondness  by  a  diousand  ridiculous  actions. 
In  excuse  for  this  marriage,  he  said  that  he  would  rather 
die  by  a  bright  sword  than  a  rusty  one.  He  had  by  his 
first  wife,  among  other  children,  a  son,  who  was  the  author 
of  some  French  verses,  printed  in  a  collection  of  his  own 
poems;  and  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to  a  learned 
man,  named  Nicolas  Goulu,  in  whose  favour  he  resigned 
his  place  of  regius  professor  of  Greek.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  verses  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  in  some  of  which 
he  attacked  the  protestants ;  and  no  book  was  printed,  uor 
did  any  person  of  consequence  die,  without  his  producing 
some  verses  on  the  subject ;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  iu 
ordinary  to  the  kingdom,  or  bis  muse  had  been  a  general 
mourner.  The  odes,  epigrams,  hymns,  and  other  poems 
in  Greek  and  Latiii,  composed  by  Daurat,  have  been  esti- 
mated at  the  gross  sum  of  50^000  verses ;  Scaliger  had 
such  an  opinion  of  him  as  a  critic,  that  he  said  he  knew 
none  but  him  and  Cujacius,  who  had  abilities  sufficient  to 
restore  ancient  authors ;  but  he  has  presented  the  public 
vritb  no  specimen  of  that  talent,  except  some  remarks  on 
the  Sybilline  verses  in  Opsopseus's  edition.  Scaliger  tells 
us,  with  some  ridicule,  however,  that  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  Bible  in 
Homer.  He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  1,  158S,  aged  81.  His 
principal  collection  of  verses  is  entitled  **  Joannis  Aurati, 
Lemovicis,  Poetse  et  interpretis  regii,  Poematia,  hoc  est, 
Poematum  libri  quinque ;  Epigrammatum  libri  tres ;  Ana- 
grammatumjiber  unus ;  Funerum  liber  unus;  Odarum  libri 
duo;  Epithalamiorum  liber  unus;  Eclogarum  libri  duo; 
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Vartarutn  terum  Ubet  onus/*  Paris,  1586|  Svo,  a  very  iin« 
gular  collection,  although  of  no  great  merit  as  to  taste  or 
versification.  He  deserves  more  praise  as  one  of  the  re- 
vivers of  Greek  literature  in  France,  and  in  that  chajractet 
his  memory  was  honoured,  in  1775,  by  an  eloge,  written  * 
by  the  abM  Vitrac,  professor  of  humanity  at  Limoges.' 

DAUSQUE,  or  DAUSQUEIUS  (CLAUiiius),  a  learned 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  St  Oroer's  in  1566,  and  (>ecame  canon 
of  Tournay,  where  he  died  Jan.  17,  1644.  He  was  an  eZ"» 
cellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  a  good  critic,  but 
wrote  in  an  affected  and  obscure  style.  Some  of  his  works 
are  still  valued,  although  their  rarity  prevents  their  being 
generally  known.  Among  these  are,  1.  **  Antiqui  novi« 
que  Latii  Orthogpraphica,''  Toumay,  1632,  fol.  Of  this 
there  is  a  pretended  Paris  edition  of  1677,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  with  a  new  title-page  and  date.  2.  '<  Terra 
etaqua,  seu  terrse  fiuctnantes,''  Toumay,  1633,  4to;  of 
this  there  are  also  copies  of  Paris,  1677,  with  only  a  new 
title.  The  small  floating  isles  near  St.  Omer^s  furnished 
the  idea  of  this  work,  in  which  there  are  many  curious  ob« 
servations  on  marine  productions.  He  also  translated  into 
Latin,  the  *^  Orations  of  St.  Basil  of  Seleufcia,"  with  notes, 
1604,  8vo;  and  published  an  edition  of  Quintus  Calaber, 
1614,  8vo,  and  some  other  works,  theological  and  critical, 
which  are  enumerated  in  our  authorities. ' 

DAWES  (Lancelot),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1580,  at  Barton-Kirk  in  Westmoreland,  and  be- 
came a  student  in  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  in  1597,  and 
when  B.A.  was  made  tabarder,  and  in  1605,  master  of 
arts  and  fellow.  At  coUege  he  was  of  a  retired  studious 
disposition,  and  accounted  an  ornament  to  the  society. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  was  beneficed  at  Barton-kirk,  and 
afterwards  presented  to  a  prebend  of  Cariisle.  About  the 
same  time  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  uni« 
versity  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of 
Ashby  in  Westmoreland.  He  was  much  esteemed  for 
learning,  and  talents  in  preaching,  of  which  he  published 
a  specimen  in  *^  Sermons  preached  upon  several  occa- 
sions," London,  1653.  He  died  in  the  month  of  February 
in  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Barton- 
kirk.    His  character  was  honoured  by  verses  in  Greel^ 

>  Moren  in  Dorat— Nicotmi,  tol.  X:3(VI.— Gen.  Di«t— Batllet  Jugcnent. 
*  FoppcD,  Bibl.  Belf^^Moreri.*^««ii.  Diet— -Baillet   Jofemeoi.— CltnMflt 
3\hl  C«rlMM.-'S«xii  Onofliast 
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Latin,  and  English,  by  Tally,  Williamson,  and  Ellis,  three 
scholars  of  Queen's. ' 

DAWES  (Richard),  a  learned  critic^  especially  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  was  born  in  1708.  A  respectable  family  of 
the  name  of  Dawes  bad  long  been  situated  at  Stapleton, 
between  Market- Bos  worth  and  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire, 
and  our  critic  was  probably  of  the  same  family,  but  it  does 
not  appear,  from  the  register  of  the  parish,  that  he  was 
bom  at  that  place.  There  was  a  Dr.  Dawes,  who,  early 
in  the  last  century,  resided  at  Stapleton,  and  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  a  searcher  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  he  might  be  father  to  the  Subject 
of  the  present  article  ;  but  of  this  fact  no  decisive  evidence 
can  be  produced.  All  the  traditions  concerning  Richard 
Dawes  are,  that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  either  Market- 
Bosworth,  or  the  vicinity  of  that  town.  Whoever  his 
parents  were,  or  whatever  was  their  condition  in  life,  it  is 
probable  that  they  perceived  such  marks  of  capacity  in 
their  son,  as  determined  them  to  devote  him  to  a  literary 
profession  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  put  to  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Bosworth,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  part  of  his  education  under  the  care  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Blackwall.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  so  conspicuously.  In  1725,  he  was  admitted  a 
sizar  of  Emanuel  college,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts  in  1729.  On  the  2d 
of  October,  1731,  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  ou 
the  nomination  of  sir  Wolston  Dixie,  bart  In  1733,  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  next  year  he  was 
a  candidate  f<>r  the  place  of  esquire  beadle  of  the  univer- 
sity, but  his  application  was  not  crowned  with  success. 
Whilst  Mr.  Dawes  was  at  Cambridge,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  some  peculiarities  of  conduct,  which  probably 
arose  from  a  mixture  of  insanity  in  his  constitution  ;  and  in 
his  conversation  he  occasionally  took  such  liberties  on  cer- 
tain topics  as  gave  great  offence  to  those  about  him.  Hav- 
ing indulged  himself  too  much,  at  college,  in  an  indolent 
sedentary  way  of  life,  he,  at  length,  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  kind  Of  exercise.  In 
this  case,  being  of  a  strong  athletic  frame  of  body,  and 
not  over- delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  company,  he  took  to 
the  practice  of  ringing ,  and,  as  such  a  genius  could  not 

»  Atii.  Ox.  ToL  II. 
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stop  at  mediocrity,  be  quickly  became  tbe  leader  of  tbe 
band,  and  carried  the  art  to  the  hig^iest  perfection. 

Another  circumstdnce,  though  of  a  very  different  nature, 
by  which  Mr.  Dawes  rendered  himself  remarkable,  was  his 
taking  a  violent  part  against  Dr.  Bentley,  and  even  endea- 
vouring to  depreciate  that  great  man's  literature.  In  his 
'*  Miscellanea  Critica,"  on  several  occasions,  he  detracts 
from  Dr.  Bentley's  praises ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  assert, 
that  the  doctor,  "  nihil  in  Graecis  cognovisse,  nisi  ex  in- 
dicibus  petitum,'*  knew  nothing  relative  to  Grecian  litera- 
ture, but  what  be  had  drawn  from  indexes ;  an  assertion 
which  could  only  proceed  from  extreme  vanity,  or  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  a  bigoted  attachment  to  a  party.  Indeed, 
the  contempt  with  which  writers  of  distinguished  abilities 
sometimes  speak  of  each  other,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  repub- 
lic of  letters;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  spirit 
so  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  urbanity,  should 
still  continue  to  prevail  among  men  who  otherwise  deserve 
to  be  held  in  esteem. 

In  1736,  Mr.  X)awes  published  Proposals  for  printing 
by  subscription,  **  Paradisi  amissi,  a  cl.  Miltono  conscripti. 
Liber  primus,  Grsecft  versiene  donatus,  una  cum  Aunota- 
tionibus."  These  proposals  were  accompanied  with  a  spe- 
cimen, which  may  be  seen  in  th^  preiace  to  the  Miscel- 
lanea Critica'j  where  our  author  explains  his  reasons  for 
not  proceeding  in  his  undertaking,  and  very  ingenuously 
points, out  the  errors  of  his  own  performance.  It  was  cus- 
tomary with  him,  in  conversation,  humourously  to  expose 
his  version  to  ridicule;  and,  therefore,  though  he  liad 
actually  completed  his  design,  by  translating  the  whole 
first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did 
not  commit  it  to  the  press. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1738,  Mr.  Dawes  was.  appointed 
master  of  the  free  grammar-schdol  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Edmund  Lodge,  who  had  re- 
signed that  office.  The  commencement  of  his  duty  was  to 
take  place  at  the  Michaelmas  following.  In  the  same  year, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  he  was  preferred,  by  act  of  com- 
mon council,  to  the  mastership  of  the  hospital  of'  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Newcastle.  The  business  of  Mr. 
Dawes's  new  station  did  not  prevent  him  from  prosecuting 
his  inquiries  into  the  nature,,  peculiarities,  and  elegancies 
of  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  accordingly,  in  1745,  he  pub- 
Jished  his  ^*  Miscellanea  Critica.*'  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Ema- 
nuel college,    Cambridge/  and  Dr.  Mason,   of  Triqity, 
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mssisted  in  the  publication.    It  was  Mr.  Dawes*s  design  io 
this  wortc,  to  afford  such  a  specimen  of  his  critical  abilitiest 
as  should  enable  the  learned  world  to  judge  what  mi^ht  be 
expected  from  him^  in  an  edition  which  he  had  projected 
of  all  the  Attic  poets,  as  well  as  of  Homer  and  Pindar. 
Though  his  scheme  was  never  carried  into  execution,  he 
has  obtained,  by  his  ^'  Miscellanea  Critica,"  a  yery  high 
place  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  promotion 
of  Greek  learning  in  England,  and,  as  such,  his  name  will 
be  transmitted  with  honour  to  posterity.     Accordingly,  the 
book  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  distinguished  applause, 
by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly Valkener,  Pierson,  Koen,  and   Reiske.     A  second 
edition  of  it,  in  octavo,  was  given  in  17S1,  from  the  Cla- 
rendon press,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford,  now  bishop  of  St  David's,  who  has  en- 
riched the  work  with  a  learned  preface,  and  a  number  of 
notes  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  some  assistance 
from  Dawes's  MSS.  procured  by  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Salter. 
Mr.  Dawes's  situation  at  Newcastle  was  neither  so  happy 
nor  so  useful  as  might  have  been  jexpected ;  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  his  disposition,  and, 
indeed,  to  his  imagination  beins  in  some  respects  dis- 
turbed.    Hence  he  fancied  that  all  his  friends  h&d  slighted 
biin,  or  used  him  ill ;  and  of  the  jealousy  of  his  temper  he 
has  left  a  remarkable  instance,  on  a  very  trifling  occasion. 
'His  printer,  by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  in  a  passage  of 
Terentianus  Maurus,  which  Mr.  Dawes  had  quoted  in  order 
to  correct,  had  inserted  a  comma  that  destroyed  the  merit 
of.  the  emendation.     In  consequence  of  this  involuntary 
error,  our  author,  in  the  Addenda  to  his  Miscellanea,  has 
expressed  himself  with  great  indignation,     He  declares, 
that  he  could  not  conjecture  what  fault  he  had  committed 
against  the  printer,  that  he  should  envy  him  the  honour, 
whatever  it  w«is,  that  was  due  to  his  correction ;  and  he 
adds,  that  he  knows  not  how  it  happened,  that,  for  seve^* 
ral  years  past,  he  had  been  ill  used  by  those  from  whom 
he  had  deserved  better  treatment.  ^  With  the  corporation 
of  Newcastle  he   became   involved   in   altercations^  and 
adopted  a  singular  method  of  displaying  his  resentment,  or 
rather  bis  contempt;  for  in  teaching  the  boys  at  school,  he 
made  them  translate  the*Greek  woi^  for  ass  into  alderman ; 
which  some  .of  the  lads  did  seriously,  though  otherwise 
well  instructed.     With  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  it  is  not 
gurprising  that  his  scholars  were,  at  lengthy  reduced  to  a 
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▼ery  small  number ;  80  that  it  became  expedient  for  bim 
to  consent  to  quit  his  station.  Accordingly,  at  Midsum- 
mer, 1749,  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  the  mastership  of  St  Mary's  hospiut ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  these  sacri6ces,  the  mayor  and  burgesses 
of  Newcastle,  on  the  25th  of  September  following,  exe- 
cuted a  bond,  by  which  they  eneaged  to  grant  him  aa 
annuity  of  eighty  pounds  a-year,  during  life. 

Mr.  Dawes,  after  his  resignation  of  the  above  two  offices^ 
retired  to  Hewortb-sbore,  about  three  miles  below  New« 
castle,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  where  bis  favourite 
mmusement  was  the  exercise  of  rowing  in  a  boat  In  bis 
conversation,  be  preserved,  to  the  last,  bis  splenetic  hu« 
mour ;  abusing  every  thing,  and  every  person  that  he  bad 
formerly  regarded.  He  departed  this  life,  at  Heworth^ 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1766,  and,  agreeably  to  his  owq 
desire,  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  that  place ;  where 
a  common  head-stone,  little  suited  to  the  just  reputation 
of  so  eminent  a  scholar,  continues  to  mark  his  grave  with 
the  words,  **  In  memory  of  Richard  Dawes,  late  bead« 
master  of  the  grammar  (sic)  school  at  Newcastle ;  who  died 
the  2 1  St  of  March,  1 766.    Aged  57  years.'*  ■ 

DAWES  (Sir  Wiluam),  archbishop  of  York,  the 
youngest  son  of  sir  John  Dawes,  baronet,  by  Jane  his  wife,  . 
the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Richard  Hawkins,  of  firain- 
tree,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  gent  was  born  Sept  12, 
1671,  at  Lyons,  (a  seat  which  came  by  bis  mother)  near 
Braintree,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at 
Mercbant-taylors'-school  in  London,  from  Mr.  John  Hart* 
clifTe,  and  Mr.  Ambr.  Bonwicke,  successively  masters  of 
that  school ;  under  whose  care  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  was  a  tolerable 
master  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  even  before  be  was  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  additional 
care  that  Dr.  Kidder,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells^ 
took  of  his  education.  In  act  term  16S7,  he  became  a 
scholar  of  St  John's  college  in  Oxford,  and  after  his  con- 
tinuance there  two  years  or  upwards,  was  made  fellow. 
But  his  father's  title  and  estate  descending  to  bim,  upon 
the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  which  hapi>ened  about  the 
same  time,  he  left  Oxford,  and  entering  himself  a  noble- 
man in  Catherine-ball,  Cambridge,  lived  in  bis  eldest  bro- 
ther's chambers ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  fit  standing, 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.    His  intention,  from  the 
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Tery  first,  was  to  enter  into  holy  orders ;  and  therefore  to 
qualify  himself  for  that  purpose,  among  other  introductory 
works,  he  seems  to  have  made  some  of  our  late  eminent 
divines  a  considerable  branch  of  his  study,  even  before  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age :  and  he  shewed  always  a  serious 
and  devout  temper  of  mind,  aixl  a  true  sense  and  love  of 
piety  and  religion.  After  he  had  taken  his  master  of  arts^ 
degree,  not  being  of  age  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  visit  the  estate  he  was  now  become 
owner  of,  and  to  make  a  short  tour  into  some  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  yet  seen.  But  his  in- 
tended progress  was,  in  some  measure,  stopped  by  hi* 
happening  to  meet  with  Frances,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
fir  Thomas  Darcy,  of  Braxstead-lodge,  in  Essex,  baronet, 
«  fine  and  accomplished  woman,  to  whom  he'paid  his  ad- 
dresses, and,  not  lon^^  after,  married.  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  a  competent  age,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  by  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity,  by  a  royal  mandate,  in 
order  to  be  qualified  for  the  mastership  of  Catherine*hall ; 
to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected,  in  1696,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Echard.  At  his  coming  thither  he  found 
the  bare  case  of  a  new  chapel,  begun  by  his  predecessor ; 
to  the  completion  of  which  he  contributed  very  liberally, 
and,  among  other  beneBcial  acts  to  his  college,  he  ob- 
tained, through  his  interest  with  queen  Anne,  and  her 
chief  ministers,  an  act  of  parliament  for  annexing  the  first 
prebend  of  Norwich  which  should  become  vacant,  to  the 
mastership  of  Catheriue-hall  for  ever.  Not  long  after  his 
election,  he  became  vice-ciiancellor  of  Cambridge,  and 
discharged  that  dignity  with  universal  applause.  In  1696, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  king  Wil- 
liam; and,  shortly  after,  was  presented  by  his  majesty 
without  interest  or  solicitation,  and  merely,  as  the  king  said, 
by  way  of  pledge  of  his  future  favour,  to  a  prebend  of 
Worcester,  in  which  he  was  installed  August  26,  1698. 
On  the  10th  of  November  1698,  he  was  collated  by  arch- 
bishop Tenison  to  the  rectory,  and,  the  19ti)  of  Decem- 
ber following,  to  the  deanery,  of  Hocking  in  Essex,  and 
behaved  in  that  parish  in  a  very  charitable  and  exemplary 
manner.  After  queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
was  made  one  of  her  majesty's  chaplains,  and  became  so 
great  a  favourite  with  her,  that  he  had  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  being  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  dignities 
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in  the  church.  Accordingly,  though  he  happened  acci- 
dentally to  miss  of  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln  *,  which  be- 
came vacant  in  1705  ;  yet  her  majesty,  of  her  own  accord,  . 
named  him  to  the  see  of  Chester,  in  1707,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Nicholas  Stratford  :  and  he  was  consecrated  Febru- 
ary 8,  1707-8.  In  1713-4,  he  was,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  worthy  predecessor  Dr.  John  Sharp,  translated 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  being  elected  thereto 
February  26,  and  enthroned  by  proxy  the  24th  of  March  fol- 
lowing. He  continued  above  ten  years  In  this  eminent  sta- 
tion, honoured  and  respected  by  all.  At  length  a  diarrhoea, 
to  which  he  had  been  subject  several  times  before,  ending 
in  an  inflammation  of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life 
April  30,  1724,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  near 
his  lady,  who  died  December  22,  1705,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  her  age.  By  her  he  had  seven  children,  William, 
Francis,  William,  Thomas,  who  all  died  young ;  and  Eli- 
zabeth, Jane,  and  Darcy,  who  survived  him.  in  person 
he  was  tall,  proportionable,  and  beautiful.  There  was  iu 
his  look  and  gesture  something  easier  to  be  conceived  than 
described,  that  gained  every  one's  favour,  even  before  he  - 
spoke.  His  behaviour  was  easy  and  courteous  to  all;  his 
civility  free  from  formality;  bis  conversation  lively  and 
cheerful,  but  without  any  tincture  of  levity.  He  had  a 
genius  well  fitted  for  a  scholar,  a  lively  imagination,  a 
strong  memory,  and  a  sound  judgment.  He  was  a  kind 
and  loving  husband,  a  tender  and  indulgent  parent,  and 
so  extraordinary  good  a  master,  that  he  never  was  observed 
to  be  in  a  passion ;  and  took  care  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  temporal  welfare  of  his  domestics.  In  his  episcopal 
capacity,  he  visited  his  large  diocese  with  great  diligence 
and  constancy,  Nottinghamshire  one  year,  and  Yorkshire 
another;  but  every  third  year  he  did  not  hold  any  visita-^ 
tion.  He  performed  all  the  offices  of  his  function  with  be* 
coming  seriousness  and  gravity.     He  took  great  care  and 

*  The  reason  of  bis  missing  of  it,  was  inclination)  to  fire  it  to  Dr.  W.  Wake, 
tbii :  being  appointed  to  preach  before  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
oneen  Anne  on  the  30th  of  January,  This,  however,  made.no  impivsfion 
(whilti  that  bishopric  was  vacant  by  upon  sir  William:  and,  therefore,  wheo 
the  death  of  Dr.  James  Gardiner)  sir  he  was  told  by  acerUin  nobleman,  tha^ 
William  «as  not  afraid  to  utter  some  he  lost  a  bishopric  by  bis  preaching,  bis 
bold  Uuihs,  whi<  h  at  that  time  were  reply  was,  "  That,  as  to  that  he  had 
not  so  well  rflished  by  certain  persons  no  manner  of  concern  upon  him,  be- 
in  power,  who  took  occasion  from  thence  cause  his  intention  was  never  to  gaia 
to  |>ersuade  the  queen  (coutrary  to  her  one  by  preaching.'' 
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caution,  to  admit  none  bat  sufficient  labouren  into  the 
Lord's  harvest ;  and  wb^n  admitted,  to  appoint  them  sti- 
pends adequate  to  their  labour.  He  administered  justice 
to  all  with  an  equal  and  impartial  band  ;  being  no  respec^ 
ter  of  persons,  and  making  no  difference  between  the.  poor 
and  rich,  but  espousing  all  into  the  intimacy  of  his  bosom, 
his  care,  his  affability,  bis  provision,  and  his  prayers. 

80  strict  an  observer  was  he  of  his  word,  that  no  con- 
sideration whatever  could  make  him  break  it ;  and  so  in- 
violable in  bis  friendship,  that  without  the  discovery  of 
some  essential  fault  indeed,  he  never  departed  from  it. 
A  great  point  of  conscience  it  was  with  him,  that  his 
promises  should  not  create  fruitless  expectances;  but 
when,  upon  proper  considerations,  he  was  induced  to  do 
it,  he  always  thought  himself  bound  to  employ  his  utmost 
interest  to  have  the  thing  effected ;  and  till  a  convenient 
opportunity  should  present  itself,  was  not  unmindful  ,to 
support  the  petitioner  (if  in  mean  circumstances)  at  his 
own  expence :  for  charity  indeed'  was  bis  predominant 
<|uality. — Both  as  a  bishop  and  peer  of  the  realm,  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  responsible  for  the  souls  committed  to 
his  charge  in  one  respect,  and  as  intrusted  with  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  his  fellow  subjects,  in  the  other.  If  in 
some  parliamentary  debates  (in  which  he  made  a  very  con- 
siderable figure),  he  happened  to  dissent  from  other  great 
men,  who  might  have  the  same  common  good  in  view,  but 
seemed  to  pursue  it  in  a  method  incongruous  to  his  senti- 
ments, this  ought  to  be  accounted  his  honour,  and  aproof 
of  his  integrity,  but  cannot,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  be 
deemed  party  prejudice,  or  a  spirit  of  contradiction  in 
bim;  because  those  very  men,  whom  he  sometimes  op- 
posed, at  other  times  he  joined  himself  to,  whenever  he 
perceived  them  in  the  right.  He  associated  himself  with 
no  parry,  it  being  his  opinion,  that  whoever  enters  the 
senate  house,  should  always  carry  his  conscience  along 
with  him;  that  the  honour  of  God,  the  renown  of  his 
prince,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  subjects,  should  be,  as 
it  were,  the  polar-sur  to  guide  him ;  that  no  multitude, 
though  never  so  numerous;  no  faction,  though  never  so 
powerful;  no  arguments, . though  never  so  specious;  no 
threats,  though  never  so  frightful ;  no  offers,  though  never 
BO  advanti^eous  and  alluring ;  should  blind  bis  eyes,  or 
pervert  him  tp  give  any  the  least  vote,  not  directly  answer* 
able  to  the  sentiments  of  his  own  bre^t. 
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After  his  death  appeared  <<  The  whole  Works  of  sfar  WU* 
liam  Dawes,  bart/'  &c.  3  vols.  8vo»  with  a  preface  and 
life,    1733,    including  those  published  by  himself,  Tix. 

1.  '^  An  Anatomy  of  Atheism,'*  London,  1693,  4to,  a  poem, 
dedicated  to  sir  George  Darcy,  hart.  This  poem  was  writ« 
ten  by  the  author,  before  be  was  eighteen  years  of  age* 

2.  <^  The  Duties  of  the  Closet,**  &c.  wriuen  by  him  before 
be  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  3.  **  The  Duty  of  Com- 
municating explained  and  enforced,**  fcc.  composed  for 
the  use  of  his  parish  of  Booking,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
monthly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  which  used 
to  be  administered,  before  his  coming  thither,  only  at  the 
three  great  festivals  of  the  year.  4.  **  Sermons  preached 
upon  several  occasions  beuH'e  king  William  and  queen 
Anne,*'  London,  1707,  8vo,  dedicated  to  queen  Anne. 
5.  He  also  drew  up  the  preface  to  the  works  of  Offspring 
Blackall,  D.  D.  late  bishop  of  Exeter,  London,  1723,  foL 
2  volumes. 

On  account  of  sir  William  Dawes's  '^Anatomy  of 
Atheism,**  Mr.  Cibber  has  assigned  him  an  article  in  his 
**  Lives  of  the  Poets."  But  the  worthy  prelate  had  very 
little  title  to  be  ranked  in  that  catalogue.  The  piety  oif 
his  work  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  probably  not  defective 
in  good  sense ;  but  it  has  no  claim  to  poetical  excellence, 
nor  has  it  even  the  merit  of  harmonious  versification.^ 

DAY,  DA  YE,  or  DA  IE  (John),  a  very  eminent  English 

printer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  St.  Petet'a 

parish,  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de* 

scended  from  a  good  family  in  that  county.    From  whom 

be  learned  the  art  of  printing^  is  not  clear,  unless  perhaps 

Gibson,  one  of  whose  devices  Day  frequently  used.     He 

first  began  printing  about  1544,  a  Itttfe  above  Holbom 

Conduit,  and  at  that  time  was  in  conjunction  with  William 

Seres.    In  1549  he  removed  into  Aldersgate-street,  near 

St.  Anne*s  church,  where  he  built  a  printing-office,  but 

kept  shops  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  where  his  books 

were  sold.     It  would  appear  that  he  forbore  printing  dor« 

ing  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  yet  continued  improving 

hiiftself  in  the  art,  as  was  evident  by  his  subsequent  publi* 

cations.     He  was  the  first  in  England  who  printed  the 

Saxon  letter,  and  brought  that  of  Greek  to,  great  perfec* 

tipo,  as  well  as  the  Italic  aiid  other  characters,  of  which  he 

>  Frcfcfietohit  W«rltt.«»Biog.Bfit--iNicolloo'iLM^ 
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had  great  variety.  Archbishop  Parker,  who  frequently 
employed  him,  considered  him  as  excelling  his  brethren  in 
jkill  and  industry.  He  was  the  first  person  admitted  into 
the  livery  of  the  Stationers*  company,  after  they  obuined 
their  charter  from  Philip  and  Mary,  was  chosen  warden  in 
1564,  1566,  1571,  and  1575,  and  master  in  1580.  In  1583 
he  yielded  up  to  the  disposal  of  the  company,  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  poor,  his  right  to  certain  books  and  copies. 
He  died  July  23,  1584,  after  having  followed  the  business 
of  a  printer  with  great  reputation  and  success  for  forty 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Bradley 
Parva,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  with  a  monument  on  which 
are  inlaid  the  effigies  of  him,  his  wife,  and  family,  and 
some  lines,  cut  in  the  old  English  letter,  intin>ating  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation  by  his  various  pub- 
lications, especially  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments;  and 
that  he  had  two  wives,  and  numerous  children  by  both. 
Besides  Fox,  he  printed  several  valuable  editions  of  the 
Bible,nof  the  works  of  the  martyrs,  of  Ascham,  and  other 
then  accounted  standard  authors.' 

DAY  (John),  one  of  the  sons  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  his  father's  house  in  Aldersgate-street  in  1566,  and 
entered  a  commoner  of  St.  Atban's  hall,  Oxford,  in  1 582. 
In  1588,  being  then  B.  A.  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
college,  took  his  master's  degree,  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  became  a  very  favourite  preacher  in  the  university. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  with  leave  of  his 
college,  he  travelled  for  three  years,  improving  himself  in 
learning  and  experience,  and,  as  Wood  tells  us,  "  he  was 
about  to  say,"  in  Calvinism.  After  his  return  he  was  made 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  in  1608,  where  his  preach- 
ing obtained  him  the  general  respect  both  of  the  university 
9nd  city.  But  being  disappointed  in  the  provostship  of  his 
XioMege  in  1621,  he  left  Oxford,  and  was  beneficed  at 
Thurlow  i\}  Suffolk,  where  he  died  1627.  Wood  gives 
him  the  character  of  a  person  of  great  reading,  and  ad« 
inirably  versed  in  the  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  councils. 
He  published  :  1 .  *<  Twelve  Sermons,"  1615,  4to.  2.  "  Con- 
dones ad  Clerum,"  Oxon,  1612  and  1615.  3.  "Day's 
Pyall,  or,  his  Twelve  Howres,  that  is.  Twelve  severall  lec- 
tures by  way  of  Catechisme,  as  they  were  delivered  by 
bim  in  the  chapel  of  Oriel  college  in  Oxford,  in  the  years 
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of  our  Lord  God  1612  and  1 6 1 3,"  Oxford,  1614.  On  the 
title-page  is  a  dial,  and  under  it  the  quotation  from  St.  John, 
ii.  9.  "  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?"  4.  "  Con>- 
mentaries  on  the  first  eight  Psalms  of  David,*'  ibid.  1620, 
4to.  His  brother,  Lionel  Day,  was  of  Balliol  and  Oriel 
colleges,  rector  of  Whichford,  near  Brailes  in  Warwick- 
shire, where  he  died  in  1640.  He  published  a  ^^  Concio 
ad  Clerum."^ 

DAY  (Richard),  another  son  of  the  celebrated  printer, 
and  himself  a  printer,  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  ^nd 
in  1571  elected  thence  to  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  bis  degree  of  M.  A.  and  became  fellow,  and 
being  ordained,  supplied  the  place  of  minister  at  Ryegate 
in  Surrey,  in  the  room  of  the  martyrologist,  Fox.  He  af- 
terwards appears  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  father^s 
trade,  as  he  was  called  on  the  livery  of  the  stationers* 
Company  in  1578.  He  carried  on  business  in  his  father's 
house  in  Aldersgate-street,  and  had  an  exclusive  privilege 
jointly  with  him  during  their  lives,  and  that  of  the  longest 
liver,  to  print  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre.  The  books 
he  printed  himself  are  dated  from  157»  to  1581,  after 
which  his  copies  were  printed  by  his  assign^  as  far  as  1597. 
When  he  died  is  not  known.  He  wrote  some  verses, 
^*  Contra  papistos  incendiarios,'*  in  Fox's  Marty rology,  1 576, 
which  Herbert  informs  us  are  omitted  in  the  subsequent 
editions.  He  translated  Fox's  *<  De  Christo  triumphante 
comoedia,"  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface,  and  two  dedica- 
tions; one  in  the  edition  of  1579,  to  Mr.  William  Kylle- 
grewe  ;  the  other  in  the  edition  of  1607,  to  William  lord 
Howard,  of  EflSngham.  He  wrote  also  a  preface  and 
conclusion  to  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,'* 
and  a  short  Latin  preface  to  P.  Baro's  treatises  ^^  De 
fide,  &c."  It  was  in  this  work  that  he  first  introduced 
a  typographical  reform  in  the  distinct  use  of  the  letters  j 
and  i,  v  and  u,  which,  however,  did  not  generally  take 
place  until  the  following  century.  * 

DAY  (Thomas),  a  poetical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  of 
an  eccentric  character,  was  bom  in  Wellclose-square,  Lon- 
don, June  22,  1748.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  had  been  twice  married.  This  son  was  the 
issue  of  his  second  marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Bbnham,  the 
only  daughter  of  Samuel  Bonham,  esq.  a  merchant  in  the 
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ci^.    His  father  died  when  be  was  little  more  than  a  year 
old,   leaving  him  a  fortune  of  1200/1  a  year,  inclading 
SOOL  as  a  jointure  to  bis  mother,  who  in  a  few  years  mar- 
ried Thomas  Phillips,  esq.  another  officer  in  the  custom* 
house.     To  this  gentleman,  who  died  in  1782^  young  Day 
behaved  with  decent  respect,  but  felt  no  great  attachment* 
His  mother,  however,  chiefly  superintended  bis  educa* 
tion,  and  accustomed  him  early,  we  are  told,  to  bodily 
exertions,  on  which  he  afterwards  set  so  high  a  value. 
He  was  first  put  to  a  child^s  school  at  Stoke  Ne^iogton, 
and  when  admissible,  was  sent  to  the  Charter-house,  where 
be  resided  in  the  house  and  under  the  instructions  of  Dr. 
Crusius^  until  bis  sixteenth  year.     He  now  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Corpus  college,   Oxford,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  but  left  it  without  taking  a  degree. 
As  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  his  property  and  coiSduct 
devolved  upon  himself.    At  an  early  period  of  life,  we 
are  told,  helnanifested  a  particular  fondness  for  scrutiniz* 
ing  the  human  character ;  and,  as  if  such  knowledge  could 
not  be  acquired  at  home,  he  took  a  journey  in  1766  from 
Oxford  to  Wales,  that  be  might  contemplate  that  class  of 
men  who,  ^^  as  still  treading  the  unimproved  paths  of  na- 
ture, might  be  presumed  to  have  the  qiudities  of  the  mind 
pure  and  unsophisticated  by  art.'*     What  of  this  descrip- 
tion he  found  in  Wales  we  are  not  informed ;  but  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  investigation  of  men  and  manners,  he  de- 
termined^ on  coming  of  age,  to  go  abroad ;  and  accord- 
ingly be  spent  one  winter  at  Paris,  another  at  Avignon,  and 
a  third  at  Lyons,  a  summer  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  another  in  Holland.    At  Lyons,  as  every  where  else, 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  humanity  and  generosity,  which 
made  his  departure  from   those  places  be  sincerely  re- 
gretted, and  at  Lyons  produced  an  eflfect  singularly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  class  of  people  on  whom  he  bestowed 
his  bounty.     A  large  body  of  them  assembled  at  his  de- 

Cture,  and  very  justly  considering  that  they  would  now 
in  a  worse  condition  than  if  be  had  never  relieved  them, 
requested  that  he  would  leave  a  sum  of  money  behind  for 
their  future  wants.  It  is  probable  that  these  returns,  to  his 
imprudent  liberality  had  a  considerable  share  in  producing 
the  misanthropy  which  appeared  in  his  future  conduct 

He  had  ahready  formedtsome  very  absurd  notions  of  the 
state  of  society  in  England,  and  had  accustomed  himself  to 
mistake  the  reveries  of  Rousseau  for  the  result  of  expe- 
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rience.  He  had  been  early  rejected  by  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  paid  his  addresses,  and  considering  her  as  a  fair 
sample  of  her  sex,  despaired  of  finding  among  them  a  wife 
such  as  he  would  chuse  ;  one  that  should  have  a  taste  for 
literature  and  science,  for  moral  and  patriotic  philosophy; 
fond  of  retirement  ^'  from  the  infectious  taint  of  human 
society  ;'*  simple  as  a  mountain  girl,  in  her  dress,  her  diet, 
and  her  manners ;  and  fearless  and  intrepid  as  the  Spartan 
wives  and  Roman  heroines.  Observation  soon  taught  him 
that  there  was  no  such  creature  ready  made,  and  he  must^^ 
therefore  mould  some  infant  into  the  being  bis  fancy  had  ^ 
imaged. 

From  a  comparison  of  dates  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
1769,  when  he  came  of  age,  that  he  formed  this  curious 
project  Accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Bicknell,  a  barrister,  ra- 
ther older  than  himself,  he  went  to  Shrewsbury  to  explore 
the  Foundling  hospital,  and  from  these  children,  Mr.  Day^ 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bicknell,  selected  two  girls  of 
twelve  years  each ;  both  beautiful :  one  fair,  with  flaxea 
locks  and  light  eyes,  whom  he  called  Lucretia ;  the  other, 
a  clear  auburn  brunette,  with  darker  eyes,  more  glowing 
bloom,  and  cfaesnut  tresses,  be  called  Sabrina.  These 
girls  were  obtained  on  written  conditions,  for  the  per«* 
formance  of  which  Mr.  Bicknell  was  guarantee.  They 
were  to  this  effect :  that  Mr.  Day  should,  within  the  twelve- 
month after  taking  them,  resign  one  into  the  protection 
of  some  respectable  tradeswoman,  giving  one  hundred 
pounds  to  bind  her  apprentice ;  maintaining  her,  if  she 
behaved  well,  till  she  married,  or  began  business  for  her- 
self Upon  either  of  these  events  he  promised  to  advance 
four  hundred  pounds  more.  He  avowed  his  intention  of 
educating  the  girl  he  should  retain,  with  a  view  to  make 
ber  his  future  wife :  solemnly  engaged  never  to  violate  her 
innocence  *,  and  if  he  should  renounce  his  plan,  to  maintain 
her  decently  in  some'  creditable  family  till  she  married, 
when  he  promised  five  hundred  pounds  as  her  wedding 
portion.  It  would,  probably,  be  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
any  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  parents,  or  to  offer  any  re- 
marks on -the  conduct  of  the  governors  of  this  hospital 
respecting  this  strange  bargain,  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Miss  Seward.  The  narrative  goes 
on  to  inform  us,  that  Mr.  Day  went  instantly  into  France 
with  these  girls,  not  taking  an  English  servant,  that  they 
might  receive  no  Ideas,  except  those  which  himself  might 
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cbuse  to  impart,  and  which  he  soon  found  were  not  rerjr 
acceptable.     His  pupils  teazed  and  perplexed  him ;  they 
quarrelled ;  they  sickened  of  the  small  pox;  they  chained 
him  to  their  bed-side,  by  crying  if  they  were  ever  left 
alone   with  at)y    person    who  could  not  speak   Ejnglish. 
Hence  he  was  obliged  to  sit  up  with  them  many  nights^ 
and   to  perform  for  ,them  the  lowest  offices  of  assistance. 
They  lost  no  beauty,  however,  by  their  disease,  and  came 
back  with  Mr.  Day  in  eight  months,  when  Sabrina  was 
become  the  favourite.    He  placed  Lucretia  with  a  chamber 
milliner,  and  she  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  a  linen- 
draper  in  London.     With  Sabrina  he  actually  proceeded 
during  some  years,  in  the  execution  of  his  favourite  pro- 
ject; but   none   of  his   experiments  had   the  success  he 
wished.     Her  spirit  could  not  be  armed  against  the  dread 
of  pain  and  the  appearance  of  danger,  a  species  of  courage 
which,  with  him,  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  character  of  a 
wife.     When   he  drop|>ed  melted  sealing-wax  upon  her 
arms,  she  did  not  endure  it  heroically;  nor  when  he  fired 
pistols  at  her  petticoats,  which  she  believed  to  be  charged 
with  balls,  could  she  help  starting  aside,  or  suppress  her 
screams.     When  he  tried  her  fidelity  in  secret- keeping,  by 
telling  her  of  well-invented  dangers  to  himself,  in  which 
greater  danger  wguld  result  from  its  being  discovered  that 
he  was  aware  of  them,  he  once  or  twice  detected  her  hav- 
ing imparted  them  to  the  servants,  and  to  her  play-fellows. 
He  persisted,  however,  in  these  foolish  experiments,  and 
sustained  their  continual  disappointment  during  a  whole 
year's  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Lichfield.     The  diffi- 
culty seemed  to  be  in  giving  her  motive  to  self-exertion, 
self-denial,  and  heroism.     It  was  against  his  plan  to  draw 
it  from  the  usual  sources,  pecuniary  reward,  liixury,  am- 
bition, or  vanity.     His  watchful  cares  had  precluded  all 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  money,  the  reputation  of  beauty, 
-and   its   concomitant  desire   of  ornamented  dress.     The 
only  inducement,  therefore,  which  this  girl  could  have  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  natural  preference  in  youth  of  ease 
to  pain,  and  of  vacant  sport  to  the  labour  of  thinking,  was 
the  desire  of  pleasing  her  protector,  though  she  knew  not 
how,  or  why  he  became  such  ;  and  in  that  desire  fear  had 
greatly  the  ascendant  of  affection.     At  length,  however, 
he  renounced  all  hopes  of  moulding  Sabrina  into  the  being 
which  his  disordered  imagination  had  formed  ;  and,  ceasing 
now  to  behold  her  as  a  wife^  placed  her  at  a  boarding- 
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school  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshife,  whei'e,  during 
three  years,  she  gained  the  esteem  of  her  instructress, 
grew  feminine,  elegant,  and  amiable.  She  is  still  livings 
an  ornament  to  the  situation  in  which  she  is  placed. 

After  this,  Mr.  Day  paid  his  addresses  to  two  sisters  in 
succession, '  both  of  whom  rejected  him.     His  appearance 
and  manners  were  indeed  not  much  calculated  to  charm^ 
and  the  austere  singularities  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  ca- 
prices of  his  temper,  all  which  were  parts  of  the  system  of 
happiness  he  had  formed  to  himself,  were  tolerable,  even 
by  his  friends,  for  a  very  short  period.     With  the  second 
of  these  ladies,  indeed,  he  was  so  enamoured  as  to  tell  her 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  acquire  external  refinements  ; 
but,  finding  the  progress  he  made  insufficient  to  abate  her 
dislike,  he  returned  to  his  accustomed  jplainuess  of  garb 
and  neglect  of  his  person  ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages, he  found  a  lady,  a  Miss  Milnes  of  Yorkshire^ 
then  residing  in  London,  to  whom,  after  a  singular  court** 
ship,  he  was  united  in  1778.     The  best  part  of  his  conduct 
in  this  affair  was  his  settling  her  whole  fortune,  which  was 
as  large  as  his  own,  upon  herself,  totally  out  of  bis  present . 
or  future  controul.     What  follows  is  of  a  less  amiable  com- 
plexion.    They  retired  soon  after  their  n^arriage,  first  tp 
Stapleford  Abbots  in  Essex,  and  afterwards  to  Anhingsley, 
near  Cbertsey,  in  Surrey.     Here  they  had  no  carriage; 
no  appointed  servant  about  Mrs.  Day's  own  person ;   no 
luxury  of  any  sort     Music,  in  which  she  was  a  distin* 
guished  proficient,  was  deemed  trivial.     She  banished  her 
harpsichord  and  music  books.    Frequent  experiments  upon 
her  temper,  and  her  attachment,  were  made  by  him  whom 
she  lived  but  to  obey  and  love.     Over  these,  we  are  told, 
she  often  wept,  but  never  repined  ;  and  no  wife,  bound  in 
the  strictest  fetters,  as  to  the  incapacity  of  claiming  a  se- 
parate maintenance,  ever  made  more  absolute  sacrifices  to 
the  most  imperious  husband  than  did  this  lady,  whose  in- 
dependence had  been  secured.     She  is  even  said  to  have 
died  broken-hearted  for  his  loss^  about  two  years  after  bis 
departure. 

The  whole  of  their  residence  at  Anningsley,  however, 
was  not  passed  in  inflicting  or  tolerating  caprice.  Somcr  of 
Mr.  Day's  experiments  were  of  a  more  praiseworthy  kind. 
His  neighbours  of  the  lowest  class,  being  as  rough  and  as 
wild  as  the  commons  On  which  they  dwelt,  he  tried  if  by 
mutual  attrition  he  could  not  polish  both ;  and,  though 
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the  event  fell  short  of  bis  expectation,  he  was  not  wholly 
unsuccessful.     Many  of  the  peasants  he  took  to  work  on 
bis  farm,  and  in  bis  selection  of  them  it  was  always  bis 
object  to  accommodate  those  who  could  not  find  employ* 
ment  elsewhere,  until  they  could  meet  with  some  fresh 
job.     But  so  fond  were  they  of  their  new  master,  that  they 
wanted  frequently  to  be  reminded  that  their  stay  was  only 
intended  to  be  temporary.     During  the  winter  season  they 
were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  scarcely  in  the  power  of  a 
farm  of  more  than  two  hundred  acres,  of  a  family  on  the 
spot,  and  of  the  contiguous  neighbourhood,  to  raise  for 
them  a  shadow  of  employoient  from  day  to   day.     Mr. 
Day,  whenever   he   walked   out,  usually  conversed  with 
them  in  the  fields,  and  questioned  them  concerning  their 
families.    To  most  of  them,  in  their  turn,  he  sent  blankets, 
corn,  and  butchers  meat.     He  gave  advice  and  medicines 
to  the  sick,  and  occasionally  brought  them  into  his  kitchen 
to  have  their  meals  for  a   few  weeks  among  the  servants. 
Once  or  twice  he  took  them  into  his  service  in  the  house^ 
on  the  sole  account  of  their  bad'  health,  a  circumstance 
which  by  many  persons  would  have  been  deemed  an  ample 
cause  for  dismission.     When  the  cases  of  sickness  which 
.  came  before  him  were  difficult  and  critical,  he  frequently 
Applied  to  ^onAon  for  regular  advice;  but  good  diet  was 
often  found  more  salutary  than  all  the  materia  medica. 
Mrs.  Day  aided  the  benevolent  exertions  of  her  husband 
by  employing  the  neighbouring  poor  in  knitting  stockings^ 
which  were  occasionally  distributed  amongst  the  labourers. 
Mr.  Day^s  modes  and  habits  of  life  were  such  as  the 
monotony  of  a  rural  retirement  naturally  brings  upon  a 
nian  of  ingenuity  and  literary  taste.     To  his  farm  he  gave 
a  personal  attention,  from  the  fondness  which  he  had  for 
agriculture,  and  from  its  being  a  source  to  him  of  health 
'  and   amusement.     It  was  an  additional  pleasure  to  him, 
that  hence  was  derived  employment  for  the  poor.     He  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  the  salutary  effects  of  taking  exercise 
on  horseback,  that  he  erected  a  riding-house  for  the  pur- 
pose  of    Using   that   exercise  in   the    roughest  weathen 
Though  he  commonly  resided  in  the  country  during  the 
whple  of  the  winter  season,  and  was.  fond  of  shooting  as 
an   art,  he   for  many   years   totally  abstained    from   field 
sports,  apprehending  them  to  be  cruel ;  but,  at  last,  from 
the  same  motive  of  humanity,  he  resumed  the  gun.     He 
rose  about  eight,  and  walked  out  into  his  grounds  soon 
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after  breakfast  But  much  of  the  mornings  and  still  more 
of  the  afternoon,  were  usually  passed  at  his  studied  or  ia 
literary  conversations  when  he  was  visited  by  his  friei)ids. 

At  lengthy  Mr.  Day,  who  suffered  no  species  of  controul* 
to  interfere  with  whatever^  he  fancied,  or  undertook^  fell 
a  victim  to  a  part  of  his  own  system.  He  tbougbt  highly 
of  the  gratitude,  generosity,  and  sensibility  of  horses; 
and  that  whenever  they  were  disobedient,  unruly,  or  vi- 
cious, it  was  owing  to  previous  ill  usage  from  men.  Upon 
his  own  plan  therefore,  he  reared,  fed,  and  tamed  a  £&«» 
vourite  foal,  and  when  it  was  time  it  should  become  ser- 
viceable, disdaining  to  employ  a  horse-breaker,  he  would 
use  it  to  the  bit  and  the  burthen  himself.  The  animal, 
however,  disliking  bis  new  situation,  heeded  not  the  sooth- 
ing voice  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed^  but  plunged, 
threw  his  master,  and  instantly  killed  him  with  a  kick. 
This  melancholy  accident  happened  on  Sept.  28,  1789,  as 
be  was  returning  from  Anningsley  to  his  mother's  house  at 
Bare- hill,  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Day;  He  was  interred 
at  Wargrave,  in  Berkshire,  in  a  vault  which  had  been  built 
for  the  family. 

In  the  very  flattering,  and  by  no  means  jiist  or  discri- 
minative, character  of  Mr.  Day,  given  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  his  life  is  represented  to  have  been  *^  one  uni«» 
form  system  of  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He 
thought  nothing  mis-spent  or  ill-bestowed,  which  contri- 
buted, in  any  degree,  to  the  general  sum  of  happiness.  Ia 
bis  pursuit  of  knowledge,  though  he  deemed  it  highly 
valuable  as  a  private  and  personal  acquisition,  he  bad  a 
particular  view,  to  the  application  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  ^ 
philanthropy.  It  was  to  be  able  to  do  good  to  others,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  ardent  curiosity  and  activity  of  his 
own  mind,  that  he  became  an  iujgenious  mechanic,  a  well* 
informed  chemist,  a  learned  theoretical  physician,  and  an 
expert  constitutional  lawyer.  But  though  bis  comprehen«» 
sive  genius  embraced  almost  the  whole  range  of  literature^ 
the  subjects  to  which  he  was  the  most  attached,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  eminently  useful,  were  those  that  are 
comprehended  in  historical  and  ethical  science.  Indeed, 
every  thing  was  important  in  his  eyes^  not  inerely  as  it 
tended  to  advance  the  individual,  but  in  proportion  tQ  it^ 
ability  in  disclosing  the  powers,  and  improving  the  genera) 
interests,  of  the  human  species.^' 

On  this  high  character,  after  the  facts  we  have  exhibited, 
BB  2 
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it  will  not  be  oecesaary  to  offer  anj  remarks.  At  the 
epithet  *^  constitutional  lawyer*'  is  here  employed^  it  re- 
mains to  be  mtotionedi  that  he  was  admitted  of  the  Middle 
temple  in  1765,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1779.  Much  of 
this  time,  we  have  seen,  elapsed  in  bis  travels,  and  pur<* 
suits  of  another  kind ;  nor,  aldiough  his  name  remained  oa 
the  books  of  the  society,  did  he  ever  enter  seriously  into 
the  business  of  the  profession.  In  politics  he  attached 
himself  to  no  party,  properly  so  called;  he  was  neither 
whig  nor  tory ;  but  joined  many  of  the  popular  associations 
about  the  close  of  the  American  war,  to  which  he  was  a 
decided  opponent,  and  wrote  some  political  pamphlets  ou 
peace,  reform  of  parliament,  and  other  topics  which  agi« 
tated  the  nation  at  that  period. 

His  poetical  talents,  if  not  of  the  first  rate,  evinced 
considerable  taste  and  elegance,  but  were  not  always 
equally  usefully  employed.  His  first  publication,  ^  The 
Dying  Negro,"  published  k)  1773,  some  part  of  which  was 
written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Bicknell,  contributed  its  share  to 
create  that  general  abhorrence  of  the  slave-trade  which 
ended  at  length  in  the  abolition  of  a  trafiic  so  disgraceful 
to  the  nation.  His  other  poems  were,  '^  The  Devoted  Le« 
gions,"  1776,  and  <<  The  Desolation  of  America,"  1777, 
both  of  the  political  cast.  His  prose  effusions  on  national 
affairs  consist  of  "  The  Letters  of  Marius,  or  reflections 
upon  the  Peace,  the  East  India  Bill,  and  the  present  crisis,** 
1784;  the  '^  Fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  Slavery  of  the 
Negroes,"  expressing  his  regret  that  the  friends  of  free« 
dom  in  America  had  not  learned  to  share  that  blessing  with 
their  slaves ;  '^  A  Dialogue  between  a  justice  of  peace  and 
a  farmer,"  1785;  and  *^  A  Letter  to  Arthur  Young,  esq. 
on  the  bill  then  depending  in  parliament  to  prevent  the 
Exportation  of  Wool,"  1788. 

The  onlv  works,  however,  which  Mr.  Day  published 
that  are  likely  to  prolong  bis  name,  are  those  upon  edu- 
cation. This  was  a  subject  in  which  we  have  already  seen 
he  tried  some  bold  and  ridiculous  experiments.  His  no- 
tions, however,  became  at  last  more  moderate,  and  his 
schemes  a  little  more  practicable.  He  had  a  particular 
dislike  to  the  fashionable  modes  of  education  that  prevaH 
in  this  country.  Youth,  he  thought,  should  be  inspired 
with  a  hardy  spirit,  both  of  passive  and  active  virtue,  and 
led  tp  form  such  habits  of  industry  and  fortitude  as  would 
produce  a  manly  independence  of  character,  and  a  miod 
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•uperior  to  the  enticements  of  luxurious  indulgence.  With 
this  view  he  wrote  "  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton,'* 
12ino^  a  work  intended  for  the  use  of  children;  the  firs^ 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1783,  the  second  in  1786, 
and  the  third  in  1789.  These  soon  acquired  great  popu- 
larity, which  is  now  on  the  decay.  They  are  harmless  af 
least,  and  amusing,  although  ill  accommodated  to  the  ac« 
tual  state  of  manners.  He  published  also  *^  The  History 
of  little  Jack,^'  a  story,  the  moral  of  which  is  this  simple 
truth,  that  ^^  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  how  a  maa 
comes  into  the  world,  proi^ided  he  behaves  well,  and  di9* 
charges  his  duty  when  he  is  in  it*'  ^ 

DEAN£  (Edmond),  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Ossory^ 
was  born  at  Saltonstall,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1572.  At  the  ag^ 
of  nineteen  he  was  entered  of  Merton  college  \n  Oxford, 
and  having  continued  there,  and  at  St.  Alb^u^s  hall,  until 
he  was  admitted  doctor  in  medicine,  he  went  and  settled 
at  York,  In  1626,  he  published,  at  London,  ^<  Spada- 
crene  Anglica,  or  the  English  Spaw  Foui^tain,*'  being  a 
brief  treatise  of  the  acid  or  tart  fountain  in  the  forest  of 
Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire.  In  a  later  edition,  there 
are  accounts  of  other  mineral  waters  found  in  the  forest 
^<  Admirauda  Chymica,  Tractatulus,  cum  Figuris,*'  Frank- 
fort, 1630,  8vo,  which  has  been  several  times  feprinie/iC 
Sam.  Norton,  Wood  says,  was  esteemed  h^^lf  autho^  pjP 
this  book,  there  being  in  it  some  of  hi^  tracts;  as^'^*  Ca- 
tholicon  physicorum,"  "  Me^curius  rediviyus,*'  IS^c.  Deaot 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  th^  time  the  civil  wars  brokjf ' 
out,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  ^    < 

DEBURE.     SeeBURE.  -, 

DECEMBRIO  (Peter  Candide),  a  name  of  great  cele^ 
brity  in  the  literary  history  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Pavia  in  1399.  In  his  youth  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  Philip- Maria  Visconti,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  master,  while  struggling  for  the  liberties  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, Decepnbrio  defended  the  same  cause  with  ardourl 
while  there  was  any  prospect  of  success ;  and  when  all 
failed,  he  quilted  Milan  for  Rome,  where  pope  Nicholas 
V.  made  him  apostolical  secretary.  He  returned  to  Milan 
about  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  died  there  in  1477. 
According  to  the  inscription  on  his  monument,  he  com- 

*  .Biog.  Brit — Mifts  Seward's  Life  of  pr.  Darwin,  p.  11  e*  ■eqq.— See  «W« 
Mist  Seward*<  Letters,  yol.  II.  p.  330. 

t  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  L— Wauon'a  HUt.  of  Halifax,  p.  465. 
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Jiosed  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  works,  but  few  of 
bese  appear  to  be  known.  The  two  principal  are  the  live^ 
of  Philip-Maria  Viscohti,  and  Francis  Sforza,  both  dukes 
of  Milan.  Muratori  has  inserted  them  in  his  Script  Rer. 
Ital.  vol.  XX.  In  the  first  he  has  imitated  the  style  and 
manner  of  Suetonius  with  considerable  success.  The  se- 
cond is  in  hexameter  verse,  but  his  facts  are  more  interest- 
ing than  his  poetry.  His  other  printed  works  are  treatises 
on  different  subjects;  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  several 
translations,  particularly  of  Appian  and  Quintus  Curtius 
into  Italian,  &c.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  Let- 
ters, which  are  in  several  of  the  Italian  libraries,  have  not 
been  published,  as  they  might  throw  great  light  on  the 
literary  and  political  history  of  his  age. ' 

DECHALES  (Claudius  Francis^  Millet),  an  excel- 
lent mathematician,  mechanic,  and  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  1611;  and  de^- 
acended  £rom  a  noble  family,  which  had  produced  several 
persons  creditably  distinguished  in  the  church,  the  law,  and 
the  ariny.  MJe  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
mathematics,  and  printed  several  books  on  that  subject, 
which  were  very  well  received.  His  principal  performances 
^re^  an  edttion  of  Euclid's  Elements,  where  be  has  struck 
out  the  unserviceable  propositions,  and  annexed  the  use 
to  those  he  has  preserved ;  a  discourse  of  fortification  ; 
and  another  of  navigation.  These  performances,  with 
some  pther9^  were  first  collected  into  three  volumes  in 
-folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Mundus  Mathematicus,''  com- 
prising a  very  ample  course  of  mathematics.  The  first 
volume  includes*  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  with  the 
deventh  and  twelfth  j  an  arithmetical  tract ;  "^heodosius's 
spherics;  trigonometry;  practical  geometry;  mechanics; 
Statics;  universal  geography  ;^  discourse  upon  the  load- 
stone ;  civil  architecture,  and  the  carpenter's  art.  The 
aecond  volume  furnishes  directions  for  stone-cutting ;  mi- 
litary architecture ;  hydrostatics ;  a  discourse  of  fountains 
and  livers ;  hydraulic  machines,  or  contrivances  for  water- 
works ;  navigation ;  optics ;  perspective ;  catoptrics,  and 
dioptrics.  The  third  volume  has  in  it  a  discourse  of  music ; 
p3^rotechnia^  or  the  operations  of  fire  and  furnace ;  a  dis- 
p6urse  of  the  psp  of  the  astrolabe;  gnomonics,  or  the  art 

1  Tiraboschi.  —  Oinguen4  HifU  Lk.  d»lUlic  —  Fabric.  Bibl  Lat,  Med.-« 
lip  Onomyux-Morefi,  V, 
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of  dialling ;  astronomy ;  a  tract  upon  the  calendar ;  astro- 
logy; algebra;  the  method  of  indmsible  and  conic  sec- 
tions.  I'he  bese  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Lyons, 
printed  in  1690;  which  is  more  correct  than  the'firsty  is 
considerably  enlarged,  and  makes  four  vols,  in  folio.  De- 
obalesy  though  not  abounding  in  discoveries  of  his  own,  ig 
yet  allowed  to  have  made  a  very  good  use  of  those  of  other 
men,  and  to  have  drawn  'the  several  parts  of  the  science 
of  mathematics  together  with  great  clearness  and  judg- 
ment. It  is  said  also,  that  his  probity  was  not  inferior  to 
his  learning,  and  that  both  these  qualities  made  him  gene- 
rally admired  and  beloved  at  Paris;  where  for  four  years, 
together  he  read  public  mathematical  lectures  in  the  col- 
lege of  Clermont  He  then  removed  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  taught  the  art  of  navigation ;  and  afterwards  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Turin,  wh&re 
be  died  March  28,  1678,  aged  67.^ 

DECIUS,  or  DECIO  (Phiup),  a  jurist,  who,  according  to 
Tiraboschi,  attained  greater  fame  during  his  life  than  abler 
men  after  their  death,  was  born  in  1453  at  Milan,  and  js 
said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  one  of  the  dnkes  of  Mi- 
lan, but  this  seems  doubtful.  He  studied  law  at  Pavia  under 
his  brother  Lancelot,  who  was  professor  in  that  university, 
and  on  his  removal  to  Pisa,  Philip  accompanied  him,  and 
continued  his  studies  under  Barth.  Socinus,  Philip  Cor- 
neus,  and  others.  In  1476  he  received  his  doctor*s  degree, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  university  profes**' 
sors,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  art  in  dispu- 
ting, which  he  appears  to  have  practised  with  so  little  re- 
spect for  his  seniors  as  to  create  him  many  enemies,  and 
render  his  life  a  life  of  contest  with  his  brethren.  In  th^ 
mean  time  his  popularity  was  augmented  by  the  respect 
paid  to  him  by  kings  and  popes,  of  all  which  he  was  in  full 
enjoyment,  when  he  died  at  Sienna  in  1 536.  Of  his  workS|^ 
prone  of  which  appear  to  have  perpetuated  his  fame,  the 

-  most  considerable  are  his  ^*  Consilia,**  Venice,  1581,  2  vols, 

:7ol.;  and  "  De  regulis  juris,"  ibid,  fol.* 

DECKER,  or  DECKHER  (John),  a  pious  and  learned 
Jesuit,  was  born  about  1559,  at  Hazebruck  in  Flanders, 
and  taught  philosophy  and  scholastic  theology  at  Douay, 
and  afterwards  at  Louvain.  He  was  then  sent  oo  an  em-* 
bassy  into  Stiria,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  university 

I  Moreri  k,  Diet.  Hift.  in  Chales. 

*  Geo.  Diet. — Tiraboschi.— Moreri.«-Dopin.—S«xii  Onomait. 
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of  GratZy  where  be  died  in  1619,  aged  69.  Hu  principal 
work  treats  of  the  year  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death  of 
Christ  It  is  entitledi  ^^  Velificatio,  aeu  theoremata  de 
anno  ortfis  ac  mortis  Domini ;  cum  tabula  chronographica, 
k  capt&  per  Pompeium  lerosolymll,  ad  deletam  k  Tito 
urbem;*'  Gratz,  1606,  4to.  He  was  a  man  of  profouud 
erudition,  and  had  acquired  great  skill  in  chronology.  ^ 

DECKER  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer  of  very  little 
value,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  exact  pe- 
riods of  bis  bit-tb  and  decease  are  not  ascertained ;  but  he 
could  not  have  died  young,  as  his  earliest  play  bears  date 
)600,  and  bis  latest  1637.  Mr.  Oldys  thinks  that  he  was 
living  in  1638,  and  that  he  was  in  the  King*s-»bench  prison 
from  1613  to  1616,  or  longer.  It  is  supposed  he  had  ac- 
quired I'eputation  even  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
whose  decease  and  funeral  he  commemorates  in  his  *^  Won-> 
derfu)  Year,*'  1603.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ben  Jon<» 
apn,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  Of  this  we  have  usually 
had  the  following  account :  that  **  Jonson,  who  certainly 
could  never  <bear  a  rival  ne^r  the  throne,*  has,  in  his 

*  Poetaster,'  the  Dunciad  of  that  author,  among  many 
other  poets  whom  he  has  satirised,  been  peculiarly  severe 
on  Decker,  whom  he  has  characterised  under  the  name  of 
CrispinuSf    This  compliment  Decker  has  amply  repaid  in  his 

*  Satyromastiy,  or  the  untrussing  a  humourous  Poet,'  in 
which,  under  the  title  of  young  Horace,  he  has  made 
Ben  the  hero  of  his  piece."  The  provocation,  however, 
on  the  part  of  Jonson  is  completely  overthrown  by  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  whose  accurate  research  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  Crispinus  of  Jonson  was  not  Decker,  but  Marston, 
In  thp  Biog.  Prainatica  is  a  long  list  of  forgotten  plays  by 
Pecker ;  and  his  ^<  Gull's  Hornbook,"  a  scarce  little  tract 
l^y  biro,  was  elegantly  and  curiously  reprinted  in  1S13.* 

DECOURCy  (Richard),  vicar  of  St.  Alkmond's  parish, 
Shrewsbury,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  descended  froo} 
a?ery  ancieptand  respectable  family  in  that  country,  being 
distantly  related  to  the  family  of  lord  Kinsale,  to  whom  be 
was  ordained  chaplain,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  several  eminent 
clergymen  broiight  him  to  England.  In  1770  he  accepted 
the  curacy  of  Shawbury  in  Shrt)pshire>  of  which  the  rev, 

*  >  Morert. — Foppcn  Bibl.  Belf , 

•  Gibber*!  Litcs.— Philips'!  Tbeatram,  new  edit.— Waiton>!  Hist  of  Poct^l 
It^  J^^af.-^ftUict  U)  Mie  new  eOiiioa  of  tbt  Qnli't  tiombool^. 
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Mr.  StilliDgfleet  was  rector,     lu  January,  1774,  he  was 
presented  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Alkmond,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  satirical  poem,  en- 
titled *<  St.  Alkmond's  Ghost/'  by  an  inhabitant  •  of  the 
parish.     This  was  owing  to  a  prejudice  conceived  against 
him,  as  being  a  methodist,  which,  however,  he  soon  over* 
came  by  his  general  conduct  and  talents.    To  a  fund  of 
information  derived  from  reading  and  reflection,  he  added 
a  degree  of  sprightHness  and  humour,  which  always  ren- 
dered bis  conversation  agfreeable  on  every  subject.     In 
principle,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  our 
excellent  church,  as  set  forth  in  her  articles  and  homilies. 
In  the  pulpit  he  was  a  laborious  servant,  preaching  gene- 
rally twice,  and  for  some  time  before  his  death,  three  times, 
every  Sunday,  and  a  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening,  be- 
sides reading  the  regular  service.     His  sermons  were  ^x- 
iempore,    but  in  language  dignified,  in  reasoning  perspi*' 
cuous,  embellished  by  apposite  allusions,  and  ornamented 
with  many  of  the  graces  of  Qr^|go^,^and  he  never  appelded    , 
to  the  passions  of  his  ai|ditprs«t  Jl>ut  through  the  medium  of 
the  understanding.    I'o  timdpgaias  of  Socinus  be  was  an 
able  and  unwearied  adversary,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  his  "  Christ  Cru- 
cified," 2  vols,  12mo.     He  was  particularly  attached  to  our 
venerable  constitution,  and  when  those  pernicious  doc- 
trines were  broached,  which,  under  the  delusive  and  fias- 
cinating  title  of  <^  Rights  of  Man,'*  hurled  the  monarch  of 
France  from  his  throne,    and  threatened  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  same  dreadful  scenes  of  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion, he  strenuously  defended  the  cause  of  religion  and 
social  orden     His  natural  constitution  was  good,  and  sup- 
ported him  under  many  painful  Cits  of  rheumatic  gout, 
which  weakened  bis  knees^  so  much,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  sit  in  the  pulpit     Among  many  tempo- 
ral losses,  none  seemed  to  affect  him  so  much  as  the  death 
of  his  youngest  son  in  August,  180S,  after  serving  some 
time  as  midshipman  under  his  relation  the  hon.  capt.  De 
Courcy.     In  the  close  of  his  last  sermon  from  Revelation, 
chap.  vi.  V.  2.  on  the  evening  of  the  fast  day,  an  allusion 
to  the  memory  of  those  whom  *^  we  had  resigned  into  the 
icy  arms  of  Death,''  so  far  affected  him,  as  to  cause  an  in- 
voluntary flow  of  tears,  and  obliged  him  abruptly  to  con- 
clude.    A  slight  cold  taken  on  that  day  brought  on  a  re- 
torn  of  his  disorder;  from  which  he  gradually  recover^, 
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VBtil  a  few  hours  before  bis  death,  when  a  sudden  attack  in 
bis  stomach  rendered  medical  aid  useless.  Having  com- 
mended bis  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer,  he  sunk 
back,  and  expired,  Nov.  4,  180S.  His  memory  will  be 
long  esteemed  by  bis  parisliioners,  and  many  others  who 
attended  his  ministry,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Shawbury,  on  the  9th,  and  on 
that  occasion  a  great  number  of  his  friends  yoluntarily 
joined  the  funeral  procession,  and  rendered  to  bis  memory 
their  last  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude.  His  published 
works  are :  ^^  Jehu*s  Eye-glass  on  True  and  False  Zeal  ;'^ 
*^  Nathan's  Message  to  David,  a  Sermon  ;'*  two  Fast  Ser- 
mons, 1776  ;  '<  A  Letter  to  a  Baptist  Minister;"  ^^  A  Re- 
ply to  Parmenas,''  1776  ;  *'  The  Rejoinder,"  on  Baptism, 
1777;  ^^  Hints  respecting  tlie  Utility  of  some  Parochial 
Plan  for  suppressing  the  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day," 
1777  ;  two  Fast  Sermons,  1778  ;  "  Seduction,  or  the  Cause 
of  injured  Innocence  pleaded,  a  Poem,"  1782;  **The  Se- 
ducer convicted  on  his  own  Evidence,"  17^3;  "Christ 
Crucified,"  1791,  2  vols.;  .and  a  Sermon  preached  ^ 
Hawkstone  chapel,  at  the  presentation  of  the  standard  to 
the  two  troops  of  North  Shropshire  yeomanry  cavalry,  in 
1 7  U  8.  In  1 8 1 0,  a  vol  ume  of  his  '<  Sermons"  was  published^ 
with  a  biographical  preface  and  portrait^ 

D££  (John),  a  great  mathematician,  and  greater  en* 
thusiast^  the  son  of  Rowland  Dee,  gentleman  sewer  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  grandson  of  Bedo  Dee,  standard  bearer 
to  lord  de  Ferrars  at^  the  battle  of  Tournay,  was  born  at 
London,  July  13,  1527;  and,  after  some  time  spent  at 
school  there,  and  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  sent  to  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  informs  us  of  bis  progress 
in  the  following  words:  **  Anno  1342,  I  was  sent,  by  my 
&ther  Rowland  Dee,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  there 
to  begin  with  logic,  and  so  to  proceed  in  the  learning  of 
good  arts  and  sciences ;  for  I  had  before  been  meetly  well 
furnished  with  understanding  of  the  Latin  tongue,  1  being 
then  somewhat  above  15  years  old.  In  tlie  years  1543, 
1544,  1545,  I  was  so  vehemently  bent  to  study,  that  for 
those  years  I  did  inviolably  keep  this  order,  only  to  sleep 
four  hours  every  night ;  to  allow  to  meat  and  drink,  and 
some  refreshing  after,  two  hours  every  day ;  and  of  the 
other  eighteen  hours,  all,  except  the  time  of  going  to,  and 

1  Gent  Ma^.  vol.  LXXIII.  and  tqI.  UCCX, 
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being  at,  the  divine  service,  was  spent  in  my  studies  and 
learning.'^  In  1547  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  on 
purpose  to  converse  with  Frisius,  Mercator,  &c.  and  other 
learned  men,  particularly  mathematicians ;  and  in  about 
eight  months  after  returned  to  Cambridge,  where^  upon 
the  founding  of  Trinity  college  by  Henry  VIII.  be  waft 
chosen  one  of  the  fellows,  but  his  bias  was  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  brought  over  with  him 
from  the  Low  Countries  several  instruments  made  by  the 
direction  of  Frisius,  together  with  a  pair  of  large  globes 
made  by  Mercator ;  and  his  reputation  was  very  high.  Hit 
assiduity,  however,  in  making  astronomical  observations^ 
which  ^n  those  days  were  always  understood  to  be  con* 
nected  with  the  desire  of  penetrating  into  futurity,  brought 
some  suspicion  upon  him ;  which  was  so  far  increased  by  a 
very  singular  accident  that  befel  him,  as  to  draw  upon  him 
the  imputation  of  a  necromancer,  which  he  deserved  after- 
Vrards  rather  more  than  now;  This  a£Riir  happened  soon 
after  his  removal  from  St*John's*college,  and  being  chosen 
etie  of  the  fellbws  of  Trinity,  where  he  **  was  assigned  to 
be  the  under-reader  of  the  Greek  tongue,  Mr.  Pember 
1)eing  the  chief  Greet  reader  then  in  Trinity-college* 
Hereupon,*  says  he,  **  I  did  set  forth,  and  it  was  seen  of 
!the  university^  a  Greek  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  named  in 
Greek  Ei^;  in  Latin,  Pax  ;  with  the  performance  of  the 
scarabseus,  or  beetle,  his  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace  with 
a  man  and  his  basket  of  victuals  on  his  back  ;  whereat  wait 
great 'wondering,  and  many  vain  reports  spread  abroad  of 
the  means  how  that  was  effected.** 

Disturbed  with  these  reports,  he  left  England  again  in 
1548,  and  went  to  the  university  of  Louvain;  where  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  he  was  visited  by  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  by  don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards 
duke  of  Medina,  and  other  persons  of  great  rank.  While 
he  remahied  there,  sir  William  Pickering,  who  was  afters- 
wards  a  great  favourite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  was  his  pu- 
|)il ;  and  in  this  university  it  is  probable,  although  not  cer- 
tain, that  he  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  upon 
him.'  July  1550  he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  in 
^e  college  of  Rfaeims,  he  read  lectures  upon  Euclid^s  Ele- 
ments with  uncommoB  applause;  and  very  great  offers 
were  made  him,  if  be  would  accept  of  a  professorship  in 
fhat  university.  In  1551  he  returned  to  England,  was  well 
received  b^  sir  John  Cbeke^  introduced  to  secretary  Cecily 
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sad  even  to  kiog  Edward  biioselfy  from  whom  he  receired 
a  pension  of  100  crowns  a  year,  which  was  iar  1553  ex« 
ebaoged  for  a  grant  of  the  rectories  of  Upton  upon  Severn^ 
and  Long  Ledn^m  in  Lincolnshire.     In  the  reign  of  queen 
llarv,  he  was  for  some  time  very  kindly  treated;  but  after- 
wards came  into  great  trouble,  and  even  danger  of  bis  life. 
At  the  very  entrance  of  it.  Dee  entered  into  a  correspond- 
ence with  several  of  the  lady  Elizabeth^s  principal  ser- 
vants, while  she  was  at  Woodstock  and  at  Milton ;  which 
being  observed,  and  the  nature  of  it  not  known,  two  in- 
formers charged  him  with  practising  against  the  queen's 
life  by  inchantments.     Upon  this  he  was  seized  and  con- 
fined ;  but  beingr,  after  several  trials,  discharged  of  tiea- 
foii,  be  was  turned  over  to  bishop  Bonner,  to  see  if  any 
heresy  could  be  found  in  him.     After  a  tedious  persecu- 
tion, August  19,   1555,  he  was,  by  an  order  of  council, 
set  at  liberty ;  and  thought  his  credit  so  little  hurt  by  what 
)iad  happened,  that  Jan.  15,  1556,  he  presented  ''Asup* 
plication  to  queen  Mary,  for  the  recovery  and  preservation 
of  ancient  writers  and  monuments.''     The  design  was  cer- 
tainly good,  and  would  have  been  attended  with  good  con- 
aequences,  if  it  bad  taken  effect ;  its  failure  canMt  be  too 
deeply  regretted,  as  there  was  then  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering many  of  tbe  contents  of  the  monastic  libraries 
dispersed  in  Edward's  time.     Dee  also  appears  to  have  had 
both  the  zeal  ^nd  knowledge  for  this  undertaking.    The 
original  of  bis  supplication,  which  has  often  been  printed, 
is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library ;  and  we  learn  from  it, 
that  Cicero's  famous  work,  <'  De  Republic^,"  was  once 
extant  in  this  kingdom,  and  perished  at  Canterbury. 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  tbe  desire  of 
lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,  he  de- 
livered somewiiat  upon  the  principles  of  the  ancient  astro- 
logers, about  tbe  choice  of  a  lit  day  for  tbe  coronation  of 
the  queen,  irom  whom  he  received  many  promises;  neverf- 
theless,  his  credit  at  court  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  public  odium  against  him,  on  the  score  of  magical  in- 
cantations, \%bicb  was  the  true  cause  of  his  misaiiig  several 
preferments.  He  was  by  this  time  become  an  author ;  but, 
as  we  are  told,  a  little  unluckily  ;  for  his  books  were  such 
as  scarce  any  pretended,  to  understand,  written  upon  ikiys- 
terious  subjects  in  a  very  mysterious  manaer^  In  tbe 
spring  of  1564  he  went  abroad  again,  to  present  tbe  book 
which  be  dedicated  to  the  then  emperor  MazimiliaUj  an^ 
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v^turned  to  En^and  the  same  summer.  In  1566,  he  en^ 
gaged  therearl  of  Pembroke  to  present  the  qaeen  with  bis 
**  Propsedamata  Aphoristica ;"  and  two  years  after,  sir 
Henry  Billingsley's  truislation  of  Euclid  a|f)peared,  witb 
Dee's  preface  and  notes ;  which  did  him  more  honour  thaa 
all  his  performances,  as  ftirnishing  incontestable  proofs  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  skill  in  the  mathematics.  In  1571,. we 
6.od  him  in  Lorrain ;  where  falling  dangerously  sick,  the 
queen  was  pleased  to  send  him  two  physicians.  -After  hb 
return  to  England,  he  settled  himself  in  his  house  at  Mort- 
lake ;  where  he  prosecuted  hb  studies  with  great  diligence^ 
and  collected  a  noble  library,  consisting  of  4000  volumes, 
of  which  above  a  fourth  part  were  MSS.  a  great  number  of 
tnecbanical  and  mathematical  instruments,  a  collection  of 
teals,  and  many  other  curiosities.  Hb  books  only  were 
valued  at  2000/.  It  was  upon  his  leaving  the  kingdom  in 
1583,  that  the  populace,  who  always  believed  him  to  be 
one  who  dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into  his  house  at 
Mortlake;  where  they  tore  and  destroyed  many  things, 
and  dispersed  the  rest  in  such  a  manner,,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  irrecoverable. 

In  1572^  anew  star  appeared  in  Cassiopeia's  chair,  which 
gave  Dee  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  hb 
own  way.  March  1575,  queen  Elizabeth  went  to  his 
house,  to  see  his  library  ;  but  having  buried  his  wife  only 
a  few  hours  before,  he  could  not  entertain  her  in  the  man* 
ner  he  would  have  done,  nor  indeed  did  she  enter  the 
bouse ;  but  he  brought  out  to  her  majesty  a  glass  of  his, 
which  had  occasioned  much  dbcourse;  shewed  her  the 
properties  of  it,  and  explained  their  causes,  in  order  to 
wipe  off  the  aspersion,  under  which  he  bad  so  long  la- 
boured, of  being  a  magician.  In  1577,  a  comet  appear* 
ing,  the  <|ueen  sent  for  him  to  Windsor,  to  consult  hioi 
upon  it,  and  was  pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  pro^ 
nised  him  her  royal  protection,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar 
Teports  4o  his  prejudice.  The  year  after,  her  majesty 
^^^  gv^sitly  indbposed.  Dee  was  sent  abroad  to  confer 
with  the  German  physic^ians.  The  queen,  hinting  her  de- 
sire te  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  her  title  to  countries 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  by  subjects  of 
England,  Dee  applied  himself  to  the  task  with  great  vi^ 
gour ;  sp  much,  that  October  3,  1 580,  which  was  not  three 
weeks  after,  he  presented  to  the  queen,  in  her  garden  at 
Bichmond,  two  large  roUs,  in  which  those  countries  were 
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geograipbkailly  described  and  historically  explained ;  iritis 
tbe  addition  of  all  the  testimonies  and  authorides^ecesiaiy 
%o  support  theni|'  from  records,  and  other  audientic  vouch- 
en.  These  she  Very  graciously  received ;  and,  after  din-^ 
■er,  the  same  day  conferred  with  Dee  about  them,  in  the  pre* 
wnce  of  some  of  her  privy-council,  and  of  the  iord*trea-i 
surer  Burleigh  especially.  His  next  employment,  of  con* 
sequence  enough  to  be  remembered,  was  the  reformation 
«f  the  calendar ;  which,  though  it  never  took  effect  until 
the  reign  of  George  II.  was  one  of  his  best  performancesy 
aod  did  him  great  credit. 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  his  life,  by  which  he  ba9 
ken  most  known,  though  for  reasons  which  have  justly 
lendered  him  least  regarded.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of 
wncommon  parts,  learning,  and  afiiplieation ;  and  might 
kave  distinguished  himself  in  the  scientific  world  if  he  bad 
lieen  possessed  of  solid' judgment;  but  he  was  very  ere* 
dhilous^  superstitious,  extremely  vain,  and,  we  suspect,  » 
little  roguish  ;  but  we  are  told  that  it  was  his  ambition  to 
Rirpass  all  men  in  knowledge,  which  carried  him  at  length 
to  a  desire  of  knowing  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  faK 
culties.  In  short,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  into 
an  opinion,  that  by  certain  invocations  an  intercourse  or 
communication  with  spirits  might  be  obtained ;  from  whence 
lie  promised  himself  an  insight  into  the  occult  sciences. 
He  found  a  young  man,  one  Edward  Kelly,  a  native  of 
Worcestershire,  who  was  already  either  rogue  or  fool 
enough  for  his  purpose,  and  readily  undertook  to  assist 
bim,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  him  50/.  per  annum.  Dec* 
2y  1581,  they  began  their  incantations ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Kelly  was,  by  the  inspection  of  a  ceruin  table, 
consecrated  for  that  purpose  with  many  superstitious  ce* 
remonies,  enabled  to  acquaint  Dee  with  what  ]lie  spirits 
thought  fit  to  shew  and  discover.  These  conferences  wersr 
continued  for  about  two  years,  and  the  subjects*of  them 
were  committed  to  writing,  but  never  published^  ^oug[b 
still  preserved  in  Ashmole's  museum.  In  the  mean  |ime; 
there  came  over  hither 'a  Polish  lord, 'one^  Albert  Laskiy  ' 
palatine  of  Siradia,  a  man  of  great  parts  'and  leavmng  ;> 
and^  as  a  late  writer  t>bseiVes,  of  large  fortune  too,  or  het^ 
would  not  have  answered  their  purpose.  This  noblemaa 
vwts  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  Dee,  and  be* 
came  his  constant  visitant.  Having  himself  a  bias  to  tUpsir 
auperstitiousarts^  he  was,  after  much  intreaQr,  received 
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by  Dee  into  their  company,  and  into  a  participation  of 
their  secrets.  Within  a  short  time,  the  palatine  of  Siradia, 
returning  to  his  own  country,  prevailed  with  Dee>  and 
Kelly  to  accompany  him,  upon  the  assurance  of  an  ample 
provision  there ;  and  accordingly  they  went  all  privately 
from  Mortlake,  in  order  to  embark  for  Holland  ;  from 
whence  they  travelled  by  land  through  Germany  into  Po** 
land,  where,  Feb.  3,  1584,  they  arrived  at  the  principal 
castle  belonging  to  Albert  Laski.  When  Laski  had  been 
stufficiently  amused  with  their  fanatical  pretences  to  a  con-* 
versation  with  spirits,  and  was  probably  satisfied  that  they 
were  impostors,  he  contrived  to  send  them  to  the  emperor 
Rudolph  IL  who,  being  quickly  disgusted  with  their  im** 
pertinence,  declined  all  farther  interviews.  Upon  this 
Dee  applied  himself  to  Laski,  to  introduce  him  to  Stephen 
king  of  Poland ;  which  accordingly  he  did  at  Cracow, 
April  1585.  But  that  prince  soon  detecting  his  delusions, 
and  treating  him  with  contempt,  he  returned  to  the  em- 
peror's court  at  Prague ;  from  whose  dominions  he  was 
soon  banbhed  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who 
gave  the  emperor  to  understand,  how  scandalous  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Christian  world,  that  he  should  entertain  two 
such  magicians  as  Dee  and  Kelly.  At  this  time,  and  while 
these  confederates  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
a  young  nobleman  of  great  power  and  fortune  in  Bohemia, 
and  one  of  their  pupils,  gave  them  shelter  in  the  castle  of 
Trebona;  where  they  not  only  remained  in  safety,  but 
lived  in  splendour,  Kelly  having  in  his  possession,  as  is  re- 
ported, that  philosophical  powder  of  projection,  by  which 
they  were  furnished  with  money  very  profusely.  Some 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  afterwards  happened  between 
Dee  and  Kelly,  that  brought  on  at  length  an  absolute  tup" 
ture.  Keily,  however,  who  was  a  yo^inger  man  than  Dee, 
seems  to  have  acted  a  much  wiser  part;,  since  it  appears, 
from  an  entry  in  Dee's  diary,  that  he  .was  so  far  intimi- 
dated aa  to  deUver  up  to  Kelly,  Jan..  1589,  the  powder, 
about  which  it  is  said  he  had  learned  ^rom  the  German 
(ihemists  many  secrets  which  he  had  not  communicated  to 
Dee. 

I'he  noise  their  adventures  made  in  E^urope  induced 
queen  Elizabeth  to  invite  Dee  home,  who,  in  Mav  1689, 
set  out  from  Trebona  towards  England.     He  travel^  with^ 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  was  attended  by  a  guard  of 
horse;  and,  besides  waggons  for  his  goods,  had  uo  less 
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tiian  three  coaches  for  the  uie  of  his  family ;  for  be  had 
married  a  second  wife,  and   bad  scFcral  children.     He 
landed  at  Graveseud  Nov.  23;   and,  Dec   9,  presented 
kimself  at  Richmond  to  the  queen,  who  received  him  very 
graciously.     He  then  retired  to  liis  house  at  MortlaCe; 
and  collecting  the  remains  of  his  library,  which  bad  been 
lorn  to  pieces  and  scattered  in  his  absence,  be  sat  down  to 
ttudy.     He  bad  great  friends;  received  many  presents; 
yet  nothing,  it  seems,  could  keep  him  from  want.     The 
queen  bad  quickly  notice  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  vex* 
atioos  be  suffered  from  the  common  people,  who  perse- 
cuted him  as  a  conjuror,  which  at  that  time  was  not  a  title 
equivalent  to  an  impostor.     The  queen,   who  certainly 
listened  oftener  to  him  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  her  good  sense,  sent  him  money  firom  time  to  time  : 
but  all  would  not  do.     At  length  be  resolved  to  apply  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  procure  some  settled  subsistence ; 
and  accordingly,  Nov.  9,  1592,  he  sent  1^  memorial  to  her 
majesty  by  the  countess  of  Warwick,  in  which  he  very 
earnestly  pressed  her,  that  commissioners  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  hear  his  pretensions,  and  to  examine  into  the 
justness  of  his  wants  and  claims.     This  had  a  good  effect ; 
for,  on  the  22d,  two  commissioners,  sir  Thomas  Gorge, 
knt.  and   Mr.  Secretary  WoUey,  were  actually  sent  to 
Mortlake,  where  Dee  exhibited  a  book,  containing  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  all  the  memorable  transactions  of  his  life, 
those  which  occurred  in  his  last  journey  abroad  only  ex- 
cepted ;  and,  as  be  read  this  bistoricsd  narration,  be  pro- 
duced all  the  letters,  grants,  and  other  evidences  requisite 
to  confirm  them,  and  where  these  were  wanting,  named 
living  witnesses.     The  title  of  this  work,  the  original  of 
which  still  remains  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  a  transcript 
of  it  among  Dr.  Snath's  written  collections,  runs  thus: 
'<  The  compendious  rehearsal  of  John  Dee,  his  dutiful  de- 
claration and  proof  of  the  course  and  race  of  his  studious 
life  for  the  space  of  half  an  hundred  years  now  by  God's 
fisvour  and  help  fully  spent,  and  of  the  very  great  injuries, 
damages,  and  indignities  which  for  these  last  nine  years 
he  hath  in  England  sustained,  contrary  to  her  majesty's 
very  gracious  will  and  express  commandment,  made  unto 
the  two  honourable  commissioners  by  her  most  excellent 
majesty'  thereto  assigned,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
most  humble  supplication  of  the  said  John,  exhibited  to 
her  most  gracious  majesty  at  Hampton-court,  ann.  1592^ 
Nov.  9." 
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tJpon  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the 
queen,  he  received  a  present,  and  promises  of  preferment; 
but  these  promises  ending  like  the  former  in  nothing,  he 
engaged  his  patroness,  the  countess  of  Warwick,  to  pre- 
sent another  short  Latin  petition  to  the  queen,  but  with 
what  success  does  not  appear.     In  Dec.  1594,  however,  be 
obtained  a  grant  to  the  chancellorship  of  St.  PauPs.     Bat 
'  this  did  not  answer  his  end  :  upon  which  he  applied  him- 
self next  to  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  let* 
ter,  in  which  he  inserted  a  large  account  of  all  tbe  boo)cs 
he  had  either  publisbedor  written :  and  in  consequence  of 
this  letter,  together  with  other  applications,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  wardenship  of  Manchester- college.    Feb.  1 596, 
he  arrived  with  his  wife  and  f&mily  in  that  town,  and  was 
installed  i^  his  new  charge.     He  continued  there  about 
seven  years ;  which  be  is  said  to  have  spent  in  a  troubled- 
some  and  unquiet  manner.    June  1604,  he  presented  a 
petition  to  king  James,  eaniestly  desiring  him  that  he, 
might  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  that,  by  a  formal  and  judicial 
sentence,  he  might  be  delivered  from  those  suspicions  and 
surmises  which  bad  created  him  so  much  uneasiness  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.     But  the  king,  although  he  at  first 
patronized  him,  being  better  informed  of  the  nature  of  his 
studies,  refused  him  'smy  niark  of  royal  countenance  and 
favour ;  which  must  have  greatly  affected  a  man  of  that 
vain  and  atnbitious  spirit,  which  all  his  misfortunes  could 
never  alter  or  amend.   November  the  same  year  he  quitted 
Manchester  with  his  family,  in  order  to  return  to  his  house 
at  Mortlake  ;  where  be  remained  but  a  short  time,  being 
now  very  old,  infirm,  and  destitute  of  friends  and  patrons, 
^o  had  generally  forsaken  him.    We  find  him  at  Mort* 
lake  in  1607  ;  where  he  had  recourse  to  his  former  invo« 
cations,  and  so  came  to  deal  again,  as  he  fancied,  with 
spirits.     One  Hickman  served  him  now,  as  Kelly  had  done 
formerly.     Th^ir  transactions  were  continued  to  Sept.  7, 
1607,  which  is  the  last  date  in  that  journal  published  by 
Casaubon,  whose  title  at  large  runs  thus :  ^*  A  true  arid 
faithful  relation  of  what  passed  for  many  years  between 
Br.  John  Dee,  a  mathematician  of  great  fame  in  queen 
'Elizabeth  and  king  James  their  reigns,  and  some  spirits, 
tending,  had  it  succeeded,  to  a  general  alteration  of  most 
states  and  kingdoms  in  tbe  world.     His  private  conference^ 
with  Rodolph  emperor. of  Germany,  Stephen  king  of  Po- 
land, and  divers  other  princes,  alnmt  it.    The  particuUm 
Vol.  XI.  C  c 
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ef  his  cause>  as  it  was  agitated  in  the  emperor^s  court  by 
the  pope^s  intervention.  His  banishment  and  restoration 
in  part;  as  also  the  letters  of  sundry  great  men  and 
princes^  some  whereof  were  present  at  some  of  these  con- 
ferenceS)  and  apparitions  of  spirits  to  the  said  Dr.  Dee^ 
out,of  the  original  copy  written  with  Dr.  Dee's  own  band^ 
kept  in  the  library  of  sir  Thomas  Cotton,  knt*  baroaeu 
With  a  preface  confirming  the  reality,  as  to  the  point  of 
spirits,  of  this  relation,  and  shewing  the  several  good  uses 
that  a  sober  Christian  may  make  of  all.  By  Meric  Casau** . 
bon,  D.  D.  Lond.  1659,"  fol.» 

This  book  made  a  great  noise  upon  its  first  publication  j 
and  many  years  after,  the  credit  of  it  was  revived  by  one 
of  the  ablest  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  his  tixaCf 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooke ;  who  believedi  that  not  only 
Casaubon,  but  archbishop  Usher^  and  other  learned  men» 
were  entirely  mistaken  in  their  notions  about  this  book ; 
and  that,  in  reality^  our  author  Dee  never  fell  under  any 
Buch  delusions,  but  being  a  man  of  great  art  and  intrigue^ 
made  use  of  this  strange  method  of  writing  to  conceal 
things  of  a  political  nature,  and,  instead  of  a  pretended 
enthusiast,  was  a  real  spy.     But  there  are  several  reasons 
which  will  not  suffer  us  to  suppose  this.     One  is,  that  Dee 
began  these  actions  in  England  ;  for  which^  if  we  suppose 
the  whole  treatise  to  be  written  in  cjqpher,  there  is  no  ac- 
count can  be  given,  any  more  than  for  pursuing  the  same 
practices  in  king  James's  time,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to 
have  used  him  as  a  spy.     Another,  that  he  admitted  fo* 
reigners,  such  as  Laski,  Rosenberg,  &c.  to  be  present  at 
these  consultations  \iith  spirits ;  which  is  not  reconcileable 
with  the  nption  of  his  being  intrusted  with  political  secrets. 
Lastly,  upon  the  return  of  Dee  from  Bohemia,  Kelly  did 
actually  send  an  account  to  the  queen  of  practices  against 
her  life ;  but  then  this  was  in  a  plain'  and  open  method, 
which  would  never  have  been  taken,  if  there  had  been  any 
such  mysterious  correspondence  between  Dee  and  her 

*  He  pretended,.  UMtt  a  black  ttooe,  property  of  tbe  late  duke  of  Ar^le* 

or  ipecuitiin,  which  we  hare  already  And  is  now  in  lord  Orford't  collection 

mentioned  be  shewed  to  queen  Elisa-  at  Strawberry-'hill.     It  appears,  opoa 

beth,  and  which  he  made  great  use  of,  examination,  to  be  notbiog  bot  a  po* 

was  brought  bim  by  .angels,  and  that  lishcd  piece  of  canal  coal.     But  tbit 

he  Wat  panioularl|r  intimate  with  Ra-  it  what  Butler  means,  wbeo  be  says» 

ULS^h^S"  ''^  J*"*  •■'  •  tl^!:      Tbe  deriPs  looking-glasa.  Tstone.'*  ^ 
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mioUters,  as  Hooke  suggests.  In  the  latter  end  of  bis  life 
be  became  miserably  poor.  It  is  bigbiy  probable  that  be 
remained  under  these  delusions  to  bis  death ;  for  be  was 
actually  fproviding  for  a  new  journey  into  Germany,  when^ 
worn  out  by  age  and  distempers,  he  died  in  1608,  aged 
^■gh^yy  and  was  buried  at  Mortlake.  He  left  behind  him 
a  numerous  posterity  both  male  and  female,  and  among 
these  his  eldest  son  Arthur,  who  is  mentioned  in  our  next 
article. 

The  books  which  Dee  printed  and  published  are,  1. 
/' Propedumata  aphoristica;   de  prsestantioribus  quibus* 
dam  naturae  virtu  tin  us  aphorismi,**  Lond.  1558,  12mo.    2. 
^*  Monas  hieroglyphica  ad  regem  Romanorum  Maxiopilia- 
num,''  Antwerp,   1564.'    3.  ^^  Epistola  ad  eximiuni  ducis 
Urbini  mathematicum,  Fredericura  Commandinum,  prs« 
fixa  libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de  superficierum  divi« 
sionibus,  edita  opera  Devi  et  ejusdem  Commandini  Ur- 
binatis,**  Pisauri,  1570.  4.  "  The  British  Monarchy,  others- 
wise  called  the  Petty  Navy  Royal,"  1576,  a  MS.  in  the 
Ashmolean  museum.     5.  ^^  Preface  Mathematical    to  the 
English  Euclid,  published  by  sir  Henry  Billingsley,  knt/* 
where  he  says  many  more  arts  are  wholly  invented  by 
name,  definition,  property,  and  use,  than  either  the  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  mathematicians  have  left  to  our  knowledge^ 
lii70.     6.  ^^  Divers  and  many  Annotations  and  Inventions 
dispersed  and  added  after  the  tenth  book  of  the  English 
Euclid,"   1570.     7.  ^^  Epistola  prsefixa  ephemeridibus  Jo-* 
annis  Feldi  h  1557,  cui  rationem  declaraverat  ephemerides 
conscribendi.''     8.  ^'  Parallaticse  commentationis  praxeos- 
que  nucleus  quidam,"  Lond.   1573.     This  catalogue  of 
Defers  printed  and  published  books  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Compendious  Rehearsal,  &c.  as  well  as  in  his  letter  to 
archbishop  Whitgift.     Among  them  are,    1.  '^The  great 
vplume  of  famous  and  rich  discoveries,  wherein  also  is  the 
liistory  of  king  Solomon  every  three  years,  his  Ophirian 
voyage,  the  originals  of  presbyter  Joannes,  and  of  the  first 
great  cham  and  bis  successors  for  many  years  following. 
The  description  of  divers  wonderful  isles  in  the  northern, 
Scythian,  Tartarian,  and   the  other  most  northern  seas^ 
and  near  xinder  the  north  pole,  by  record  written  1200 
years  since,  with  divers  other  rarities,*'' 1576,     2.  "The 
British  complement  of  the  perfect  art  of  Navigation.     A 
great  volume.    In  which  are  contained  our  queen  Elizabeth 
faer  tables  gubcmiKic  for  navigation  by  the  paradoxal  com* 

CC2 
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t>asS)  inventecl  by  him  anno  1557,  and  navtgattdtl  by  great 
circles,  and  for  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  finding  most  easily  and  speedily,  yea,  if 
need  be,  in  one  minute  of  time,  and  sometimes  without 
sight  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  with  many  other  new  and 
tieedfol  inventions  gubernautic,"  1576.  3.  **  De  mode 
evangelii  Jesu  Christi  publicandi,  propagandi,  stabiliendi- 
que,  inter  infideles  atlanticos.  Volumen  magnam  libris 
distinctum  quatuor :  quorum  primus  ad  serenissimam  nos- 
tram  potentissimamque  reginam  Elizabetham  inscribitur ; 
secundus  ad  summos  privati  suse  sacrse  majestatis  consilii 
senatores;  tertius  ad  Hispaniarum  regem  Philippum  ;  quar-» 
tus  ad  pontificem  Romanum,'*  153L  4.  <^  Speculum  uni- 
tatis,  sive,  apologia  pro  fratre  Rogerio  Bacone  Anglo ;  in 
quo  docetur  nihil  ilium  per  dasmonioruro  fecisse  auxilia, 
sed  philosophum  fuisse  maximum  naturaliterque,  et  modis 
homini  Christiano  Ileitis  maximas  fecisse  res,  quas  indoc- 
tum  solet  vulgus  in  do^moniorum  referre  facinora,*'  1557, 
5.  **  De  nubium,  solis,  lunse,  ac  reliquorum  planetarum, 
imo,  ipsius  stelliferi  co&li,  ab  intimo  terrse  centro  distantiis, 
mutuisque  intervallis,  et  eorundem  omnium  magnitudine, 
liber  awoJirufniij,  ad  Edvardum  Sextum,  Anglic  regem,'* 
1551.  6.  "  The  philosophical  and  poetical  original  occa* 
aions  of  the  configurations  and  names  of  the  heavenly  Aste^ 
Hsms :  written  at  the  request  of  the  honble.  lady,  lady  Jane^ 
duchess  of  Northumberland,'*  1553.  7.  "  De  hominis  cor- 
pore,  spiritd,  et  anima:  sive,  microcosmicum  totius  na« 
turalis  philosophiae  compendium."  8.  <<  De  unico  mago 
et  triplice  Herode,  eoque  antichristiano,"  1570.  9.  "  Rci* 
publicas  Briunnicae  synopsis,''  in  English,  1562.  10. 
^'Cabbalas  Hebraics  compendiosa  tabella,"  1562.  11. 
*«  De  itinere  subterraneo,"  lib.  2.  1560.  12.  "  Trochilica 
teventa,**  lib.  2.  1553,  &c.  &c.* 

DEE  (Arthur),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Mort- 
kke,  in  Surrv,  July  14th,  1579,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster school  under  Camden,  and  at  the  university  of  Ot- 
ford.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  travels  over  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  and  was  early  initiated  by  him  in 
the  same  mysteries  which  he  himself  had  so  unffuitfully  fol- 
lowed. Returning  to  England,  he  settled  in  Westminster, 
intending  to  practise  medicine  there ;  but,  being  rejected 

.  I  Life,  by  SniUi  in  V)t«  BraattiMidionioi  Vironim.  and  in  HenmeH  Jmq. 
<^"*-'"f  •tMoBachiGlartooieofisChrmiic*,  «  toIi.  Sto,  I^M.-^Bi^f.  Biit 
^Aih.  Ox.  Tol.  II.— ITiceroB,  vol.  I.--Ljtoai'ff  Eorirooi^  Y«l.  I. 
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hy  the  college  of  physicians,  to  whom  he  applied  for  a 
licence,  he  went  to  Russia,  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  king  James,  was  appointed  physician  to  the  czar,  an 
office  he  continued  to  hold  for  fourteen  years.  He  now 
returned  to  England,  where  he  soon  lost  the  money  he  had 
acquired  in  Russia,  in  search  of  the  grand  elixir,  the 
reality  of  the  existence  of  which  he  never  doubted.  He  ia 
said  to  have  died  at  Norwich  in  extreme  poverty,  in  Sep- 
tember 1651,  He  suffered  the  censures  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  Goodall  says,  for  hanging  out  a  table  at  hj^ 
door,  exposing  to  sale  several  medicines,  by  which  h'e 
professed  to  cure  diseases.  While  at  Paris  he  published, 
in  1631,  <'  Fasciculus  chymicus,  abstrusce  scientiae  Her- 
meticae,  ingressum^  progressum,  corouidem,  explicaus,'' 
12mo.  * 

DEERING  (Charles),  or  DOERING,  an  ingenioua 
but  unfortunate  physician,  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  who 
took  bis  degrees  in  physic  at  Leyden,  and  came  to  Eng«^ 
land,  according  to  Mr.  Martyn,  in  the  train  of  a  foreign 
ambassador;  but  another  account  says,  that  soon! after  he 
came  tp  London  be  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Russian  court.  Both  accounts  may  pro-* 
bably  be  true.  Dr.  Pulteney  thinks  he  settfed  in  London 
about  1720,  where  he  practised  physic  and  midwifery, 
and  having  a  strong  bias  to  the  study  of  botany,  became 
one  of  the  members  of  the  society  established  by  Dr.  Dil** 
lenius  and  Mr.  Martyn,  which  subsisted  frOm  1721  to  1726* 
In  1736  he  removed  to  Nottingham,  under  the  recom* 
mendation  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  at  first  well  re«  ' 
ceived,  and  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  smalU 
pox,  which  disease  was  highly  epidemical  at  that  place 
aoon  after  bis  arrival ;  but  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
faculty  by  his  pretensions  to  a  nostrum.  In  1737  he  pub* 
lished  '^  An  Account  of  an  improved  method  of  treating 
the  Small-pox,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  hart.** 
8vo.  By  this  it  appears,  that  his  medicine  Was  of  the  an* 
tiph  logistic  kind,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  in« 
Icodiiced  the  cool  regimen. 

Dr.  Deering  shewed  \ns  attachment  to  botanical  pursuits 
by  his  assiduity  in  collecting  such  ample  n^aterials  for  his 
^^  Catalogue,''  in  less  than  two  years  after  settling  at  Not* 
tingham.  It  was  published  jinder  the  title  ^*  A  Catalogue 
of  Plants  naturally  growing  and  commonly  cultivated  in 

*  Atb.  Qx.  vol.  ILvvLytoas't  KafirQaii  voU  Lop^Rcts'f  Cjrclopw^iiu 
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divers  [Arts  of  England,  more  especially  abont  Notting^ 
bam,  &c.''  1738,  8vo.  This  useful  work  might  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author  bad  he  been 
endowed  with  some  degree  of  prudence,  or  a  happier  tetn<^ 
per  ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  these  he  very  early  lost  the 
little  interest  which  his  character  and  success  had  at  first 
gained.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  master 
of  nine  languages,  ancient  and  modern.  He  had  also  a 
knowledge  of  designing,  and  was  an  ingenious  mechanic. 
After  his  failure  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  his  friends 
attempted  several  schemes  to  alleviate  his  necessities. 
Among  others,  they  procured  him  a  commission  in  the  re-« 

fiment  raised  at  Nottingham  on  account  of  the  rebellion ; 
ut  this  proved  more  honourable  than  profitable.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  a  way  more  agreeable  to  his  genius 
and  talents ;  b^ing  furnished  with  materials,  anpl  enabled, 
with  the  assii^tance  of  John  Plum  tree,  esq.  and  others,  to 
write  "  The  History  of  Nottingham,*'  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  publish.  He  had  been  troubled  with  the 
gout  at  a  very  early  period,  and  in  the  latter  stage  of  his 
life  he  suffered  long  confinements  in  this  disease,  and  be- 
came asthqiatical.  Seing  at  length  reduced  to  a  degree 
'  of  poverty  and  dependence,  which  his  spirit  could  not 
sustain,  oppressed  with  calamity  and  complicated  disease, 
]ie  died  April  )2,  1749^  Two  of  his  principal  creditors 
adminicftered  to  his  effects,  and  buried  him  in  St  Peter's 
church-yard,  opposite  the  bouse  in  which  he  lived.  He 
left  a  Hortus  Siccus  of  the  plants  in  his  **  Catalogue,"  a 
volume  of  ]!iaintiags  of  the  fungi,  by  his  own  hand,  and[ 
some  MSS,  His  "  Nottinghamia  Vetus  et  Nova,"  or  His- 
tory of  Nottingham,  was  published  by  his  administrators, 
George  Ayscough,  printer,  and  Thomas  Willington,  drug- 
gist, at  Nottingham^  in  1751,  4to,  embellished  with  plates. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  in  this  volume  is,  a 
complete  description  of  that  qurious  machine,  the  stocking- 
frame,  invented  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago  by  William 
Lee,  M.  A.  of  St.  John^s  college,  Cambridge,  a  native  of 
Woodborough,  near  Nottingham*  All  the  parts  are  sepa- 
rately and  minutely  described  in  the  technical  terms,  and 
illustrated  by  two  views  of  the  whole,  and  by  a  large  table,^ 
delineating  with  great  accuracy,  every  constituent  part  of 
t^e  machine.  \ 

Che  £Beadl.r-Qeiit.  Maf.  LIII.  1014.  ^ 
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DEERING.     See  BERING.  ; 

DE  FOE  (DAKifiL),  a  volumiDOus  and  very  ingenious 
political  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  London 
about  1663.  He  was  tbe  son  of  James  Foe,  citizen  and 
butcher,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles' s,  Cripplegate:  and  his 
grandfather  was  Daniel  Foei  of  Elton,  in  Northampton** 
shire,  yeoman.  How  he  came  by  tbe  name  of  De  Foe  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  his  enemies  have  asserted,  that  be 
assumed  the  De  to  avoid  being  thought  an  Englishman.  It 
certainly  appeared,  from  the  books  of  the  chamberlain  of 
London  (which  were  some  time  ago  destroyed  by  a  fire  at 
Guildhall)  that  our  author  was  admitted,  by  the  name  of 
Daniel  Foe,  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  birth,  Jan.  i26, 
1687-8.  The  family  of  De  Foe  were  prptestant  dissenters, 
and  Daniel,  who  had  received  his  education  at  a  dissent** 
ing  academy  at  Newington  Green,  near  London,  was  a 
dissenter  upon  principle  and  reflection.  From  his  various 
writings,  says  bis  biographer,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  principles  of  the  dissenters,  and  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  their  politics,  before  the  liberality 
of  our  rulers  had  freed  this  conduct  from  danger.  He 
merits  the  praise  which  is  due  to  sincerity  in  manner  of 
thinking,  and  to  uniformity  in  habits  of  acting,  whatever 
obloquy  may  have  been  cast  on  his  name,  by  attributing 
writings  to  him,  which,  as  th^y  belonged  to  others,  he  waa 
studious  to  disavow. 

'  De  Foe  commenced  author  before  he  was  twenty-one. 
His  first  publication,  in  1683,  was  a  '^Treatise  againsi 
the  Turks  ;*'  which  was  written  against  a  sentiment  very 
prevalent,  at  that  time,  in  favour  of  the  Ottomans,  as  op-r 
posed  to  the  house  of  Austria.  He  was  a  man-  who  would 
fight  as  well  as  write ;  and,  before  be  was  three-^and-twenty^ 
in  June  1635,  he  appeared  in  arms  for  the  duke  of  Mon^ 
mouth.  Of  this  exploit  he  boasted  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  it  w^  no  longer  dangerous  to  avow  his  partici- 
pation in  that  imprudent  enterprise.  To  escape  fron^  the 
dangers  of  battle  was  not  wonderful ;  but  how  he  ^voided 
the  sanguinary  rage  of  Jefleries  has  not  been  accounted  £or. 
It  is  certain,  that  his  zeal  was  too  ardent  to  be  inactive* 
In  a  tract  against  the  proclamation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws  in  1687,  he  very  eflScaciously  opposed  the  un<r 
constitutional  measures  pursued  by  king  James  II. ;  warn« 
ing  the  dissenters  against  the  secret  dangers  of  the  insidif 
Otts  toleration  with  which  that  infotuated  monarch  attempted 
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to  deceive  them.  But  neither  this  ti-aot,  nor  that  ag^nst 
the  Turks,  did  he  think  proper  to  re<*publish  in  the  subse- 
quent collection  of  his  writings. 

As  he  had  endeavoured  to  promote  the  revolution  by  his 
pen  and  his  sword,  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  participating 
in  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  that  great  event.  Dur« 
ing  the  hilarity  of  the  moment,  the  lord-mayor  of  London 
asked  king  William  to  partake  of  the  city  feast  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1 689.  Every  honour  was  paid  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  people*s  choice.  A  regiment  of  volunteers,  com- 
posed of  the  chief  citizens,  and  commanded  by  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Peterborough,  attended  the  king  and  queen 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Mansion-house.  Among  these 
troopers,  gallantly  mounted,  and  richly  accoutred,  was 
Daniel  De  Foe. 

While  our  author  thus  courted  notice,  he  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  a  hosier  in  Freeman's-court,  CornhiU ;  but  with 
the  usual  imprudence  of  superior  genius,  he  was  carried 
by  his  vivacity  into  companies  who  were  gratified  by  bis 
wit.  He  spent  those  hours  with  a  society  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  polite  learning  which  he  ought  to  have  employed 
in  the  calculations  of  the  counting-chouse;  and  being 
obliged  to  abscond  from  his  creditors  in  1692,  he  attributed 
those  misfortunes  to  the  war,  which  were  pcobabjy  owing 
to  his  own  misconduct.  An  angry  creditor  took  out  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy,  which  was  superseded  on  the  pe^ 
tition  of  those  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted,  who  accepted 
m  composition  on  his  single  bond.  This  he  punctually 
paid,  by  the  eflPorts  of  unwearied  diligence.  But  some  of 
those  creditors,  who  had  been  thus  satisfied,  falling  after- 
ward into  distress  themselves,  De  Foe  voluntarily  paid 
them  their  whole  claims ;  being  then  in  rising  circumstan- 
ces from  king  William's  favour.  This  is  an  example  of 
integprity,  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  concea,L  Being  re- 
proached, in  1705,  by  lord  Haversham,  with  mercenari- 
ness,  our  author  feelingly  observes,  how^  with  a  numerous 
family,  and  no  helps  but  his  own  industry,  he  had  forced 
his  way  with  undiminished  diligence,  through  a  sea  of 
misfortunes,  and  reduced  his  debts,  exclusive  of  compo- 
sition, from  seventeen  thousand  to  less  than  five  thousand 
pounds.  He  had  been  concerned  iti  some  pantile  works 
near  Tilbury-fort,  and  these  he  continued  to  carry  on, 
though  probably  with  no  great  success 
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While  he  was  yet  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  mor- 
tified no  great  man  by  his  satire,  nor  offended  any  party  by 
his  .pamphlets,  he  had  acquired  friends  by  his  powers  of 
pleasing,  who  did  not,  with  the  usual  instability  of  friend- 
Ship,  desert  him  in  his  distresses.  They  offered  to  settle 
him  as  a  factor  at  Cadiz,  where,  as  a  trader,  he  had  some 
previous  correspondence.  But  as  he  assures  us  in  his  old 
age,  *^  Providence,  which  had  other  work  for  him  to  do, 
placed  a  secret  aversion  in  his  mind  to  quitting  England.** 
He  was  prompted  by  a  vigorous  mind  to  think  of  a  variety 
of  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ;  and  in  January 
1697,  he  published  his  **  Eistiy  upon  Projects.''  In  this, 
among  other  projects  which  shew  an  extensive  range  of 
knowledge,  he  suggests  to  king  William  the  imitation  of 
Louis  XIV,  in  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  encou- 
raging polite  learning,  refining  the  English  language,  and 
preventing  barbarisms  of  manners.  Prior  and  8wift  after- 
wards recommended  the  same,  as  far  as  regards  language* 
In  1695,  De  Foe  was  appointed  accomptant  to  the  com- 
missioners for  managing  the  duties  on  glass ;  but  he  lost 
this  place  in  1699,  when  the  tax  was  suppressed  by  act  of 
parliament. 

In  1701  appeared  the  first  effort  of  bis  satirical  muse^ 
**  The'  True-born  Englishman,*'  a  vindication  of  king 
William,  who  had  been  insulted  by  Tutchen,  in  a  poem 
entitled  «  The  Foreigners."  The  sale  of  J)e  Foe's  poem 
was  prodigious,  and  he  was  amply  rewarded,  being  ad- 
mitted to  personal  interviews  with  the  king^  who  certainly 
was  no  reader  of  poetry.  After  the  piece  of  Ryswick,  he 
published  ^*  An  argument  to  prove  that  a  standing  army, 
with  consent  of  parliament,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  free 
government,"  and  on  this  interesting  topic  displays  great 
powers  of  reasoning  and  elegance  of  language.  Afterwards 
when  the  grand  jury  of  Kent  presente*d  to  the  commons^ 
Mays,  1701,  a  petition,  which  desired  them  ^^  to  mind 
the  public  business  more,  and  their  private  heats  less  ;^* 
Messrs.  Cnlpeppers,  Polhill,  Hamilton,  and  Champneys^ 
who  avowed  this  intrepid  paper,  were  committed  to  the 
Gate-house,  in  Westminster,  amidst  the  applauses  of  their 
countrymen.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  De  Foe  dictated 
a  remonstrance,  which  was  signed  "  Legion,"  and  which 
has  been  recorded  in  history  for  its  bold  truths  and  set* 
ditious  petulance.     His   zeal  induced  him  to  assume  a 
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woman's  dretfl,  while  he  delivered  this  paper  to  Harley,  the 
apeaker,  as  be  entered  the  house  of  commons.  It  was 
then  also  that  our  author  published  "  The  Original  Power 
of  the  collective  Body  of  the  People  of  England,  examined 
»nd  asserted.'*  This  seasonable  treatise  be  dedicated  to 
king  William,  in  a  dignified  strain  of  nervous  eloquence. 
^^  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  extraordinaries  of  your  majesty's 
character,"  says  he,  "  that,  as  you  are  king  of  your  peo- 
.  pie,  so  you  are  the  people's  king ;  a  title,  whieb,  as  it  is 
the  most  glorious,  so  it  is  the  most  indisputable."  To  the 
lords  and  commons  be  addresses  himself  in  a  similar  tone; 
the  vindication  of  the  original  right  of  ail  men  to  the  go- 
vernment of  themselves,  he  tells  them,  is  so  far  from  being 
a  derogation  from,  that  it  is  a  confirmation  of  their  legal 
authority.  "  Every  lover  of  liberty,"  says  his  Biographer, 
Mr.  Chalmers,  ^^  must  be  pleased  with  the  perusal  of  a 
treatise,  which  vies  with  Locke's  fiimous  tract  in  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  the  graces  of  style.'* 
De  Foe,  soon  after,  published  ^*  The  Freeholder's  Plea 
against  Stockjobbing  Elections  of  Parliament  Men." 

How  much  soever  king  William  may  have  been  pleased 
with  the  **  True-born  Englishman,"  he  was  perhaps  little 

f  ratified  by  our  author's  ^*  Reasons  against  a  War  with 
ranee."  This  is  one  of  the  finest  tracts  in  the  English  lan« 
guage.  After  remarking  tlie  universal  cry  of  the  people 
for  war,  our  author  declares  he  is  not  against  war  with 
France,  provided  it  be  on  justifiable  grounds;  but,  be 
hopes,  England  will  never  be  so  inconsiderable  a  nation^ 
as  to  make  use  of  dishonest  pretences  to  bring  to  pass  any 
of  her  designs :  and  he  says,  that  he  who  desires  we  should 
^nd  the  war  honourably,  ought  to  desire  al^o,  that  we  be- 
gin it  fairly.  The  death  of  king  William  deprived  De  Foe 
of  a  protector.  Of  this  monarch's  memory,  he  says,  that 
he  never  patiently  heard  it  abused,  nor  ever  could  do  so : 
^nd  in  this  gratitqde  to  a  royal  benefactor  there  is  certainly 
much  to  praise. 

In  the  midst  of  the  furioqs  contest  of  party,  civil  and 
religious,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  our  author  was 
engaged  in  a  controversy  concerning  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity of  Dissenters ;  a  controversy,  which  in  those  days 
occasioned  vehement  contests  between  the  two  hou$es  of 
parliament,  but  which  is  now  probably  silenced  for  ever, 

"  Puring  the  first  fury  of  high-flying,"  says  he,  "  I  fell 
^  sacrifice  for  writing  against  the  madness  of  tliat  high 
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party,  and  in  the  service  of  the  dissenters.*'  He  alludea 
here  to  "  The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,'*  which 
he  published  in  1702,  and  which  is  a  piece  of  exquisite 
irony,  though  there  are  certainly  passages  in  it  that  might 
have  shewn  considerate  men  how  much  the  author  bad, 
been  in  jest.  He  complains  how  hard  it  was,  that  this 
should  not  have  been  perceived  by  all  the  town,  and  that 
not  one  man  can  see  it,  either  churchman  or  dissenter. 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs,  how  much  the  minds  of 
men  were  inflamed  against  each  other,  and  how  little  the 
virtues  of  mutual  forbearance  and  personal  kindness  existed 
amid  the  clamour  of  contradiction,  which  then  shook  the 
kingdom,  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  our  annals.  The  commons  shewed  their  zealj 
however  they  may  have  studied  their  dignity,  by  prose- 
cuting several  libellists.  On  Feb.  25,  1703,  a  complaint 
was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  *'  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,*'  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

During  the  previous  twenty  years  of  his  life,  bis  biogra- 
pher observes,  De  Foe  had  been  unconsciously  charginjg;  a 
mine,  which  now  blew  himself  and  his  family  into  the  ain 
He  had  fought  for  Monmouth ;  he  ha^  opposed  king  James; 
he  had  vindicated  the  revolution ;  he  bad  panegyrized  king 
William ;  he  had  defended  the  rights  of  the  collective 
body  of  the  people ;  he  had  displeased  lord  Godolphin  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  objecting  to  the  Flanders 
vrar ;  he  had  bantered  sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  sir  Chris- 
topher  Musgrave,  the  tory  leaders  of  the  commons;  he 
had  just  ridiculed  all  the  high-flyers  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  seek  for  shelter  from  the  indigna- 
tion of  persons  and  parties,  thus  overpowering  and  resist* 
less.  A  proclamation  was  issued  January  1 703,  offering  a 
reward  of  50/.  for  discovering  his  retreat.  He  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Gazette,  as  ^'  a  middle-sized  spare  man^ 
$ibout  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark 
brown  hair,  though  he  wears  a  wig,  having  a  hook  nose,  a 
sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth.** 
He  immediately  published  an  explanation  of  the  reputed 
libel,  but  being  apprehended,  he  was  tried,  found  guilty 
of  the  libel  above-mentioned,  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory^ 
fine,  and  imprisonment.  Thus  was  he  a  second  time 
ruined,  for  by  this  aifair,  he  asserts  that  he  lost  above 
3500/.    While  in  Newgate  he  amu&ed  aome  of  bis  dreary 
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hours,  by  ^  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory^**  in  which  there  are 
sooie  generous  sentiments  and  pointed  satire. 

In  1703  be  corrected  for  the  press  a  collection  of  his 
writings,  which,  with  several  things  not  his,  had  beeu  ml« 
read)  published  by  a  piratical  printer.  In  this  collection 
there  are  twenty-one  treatises  in  poetry  and  prose,  begin*- 
ning  with  the  '*  True-born  Englishman,**  and  ending  with 
•*  The  Shortest  Way  to  Peace  and  Union.**  To  this  vo- 
lume was  prefixed  the  first  print  of  De  Foe,  to  which  was 
afterwards  added  the  apt  inscription,  '*  Laudatur  et  alget.** 
While  in  prison  also,  he  projected  "  The  Review,**  a  pe^ 
riodical  paper  in  4to,  first  published  in  February  1704, 
and  iiiiended  to  treat  of  news,  foreign  and  domestic ;  of 
politics,  British  and  European;  of  trade,  particular  and 
univer&al.  But  our  author  foresaw,  that  however  instruc- 
tive, the  world  would  never  read  it,  if  it  were  not  diverting. 
He,  therefore,  skilfully  instituted  <<  A  Scandal  Club,**  which 
discussed  questions  in  divinity,  morals,  war,  trade,  lan«> 
guage,  poetry,  love,  marriage,  drunkenness,  and  gaming, 
^*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see,**  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  ^<  that  the 
Review  pointed  the  way  to  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and 
Guardians,  which,  however,  have  treated  those  interesting 
topics  with  more  delicacy  of  humour,  more  terseness  of 
style,  and  greater  depth  of  learning :  yet  has  De  Foe  many 
passages,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  which,  for  refinement 
of  wit,  neatness  of  expression,  and  efficacy  of  moral,  would 
dp  honour  to  Steele  or  to  Addison.** 

In  July  1704,  our  author  published  **  The  Storm;  or, 
a  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  Casualties  which  hap- 
pened in  tlie  Tempest,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1703.** 
In  this,  De  Foe  displays  more  science  and  literature  than 
be  has  been  generally  supposed  to  possess. 

While  he  lay  friendless  in  Newgate,  his  family  ruined, 
and  he  himself  without  hopes  of  deliverance,  a  verbal  mes- 
sage was  brought  him  from  sir  Robert  Harley,  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  desiring 
to  know  what  he  could  do  for  him.  Harley  approved,  pro- 
bably, of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  De  Foe,  and  might 
foresee,  that,  during  a  factious  age,  such  a  genius  could 
be  converted  to  many  uses.  Our  author  was  content  to 
intimate  a  wish  only  for  his  release;  and  when  Harley  be* 
came  secretary  of  state,  in  April  1704,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  representing  the  unmerited  sufferings  of 
]>e  Foe  to  the  queen  and  to  the  treasurer,  lord  Godolphin; 
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yet  our  author  continued  four  months  longer  in  prison. 
The  queen,  however,  inquired  into  his  circumstances; 
and  lord  Godol^ihin  sent  a  considerable  sum  to  his  wife, 
and  to  him  money  to  pay  bis  fine,  and  the  expence  of  his 
discharge.  Here  is  the  foundation,  he  says,  on  which  he 
built  his  first  sense  of  duty  to  the  queen,  and  the  indelible 
bond  of  gratitude  to  his  first  benefactor,  as  he  calls  Uarley« 
^  Let  any  one  say,  then,*'  he  asks,  **  what  I  couLi  have 
done,  less  or  more  than  I  have  done  for  such  ^  queen  aRd 
such  a  benefactor?'*— All  this  he  manfully  avowed  to  the 
world,  when  queen  Anne  lay  lifeless  as  king  William,  hb 
first  patron ;  and  when  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  vicissi^ 
tude  of  party,  haJ  been  persecuted  by  faction,  and  over- 
powered, though  not  conquered,  by  violence.  Being  re- 
leased from  Newgate,  in  August  1704,  De  Foe,  in  ordet 
to  avoid  the  town-talk,  retired  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury  ;  but 
bis  retreat  did  not  prevent  persecution.  Dyer,  the  news-» 
writer,  propagated  that  De  Foe  had  fled  from  justice; 
FoK,  the  bookseller,  published,  that  he  had  deserted  his 
security;  and  Stephen,  a  state -messenger,  every  where 
said,  that  he  had  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him  ;  all  which 
arose  from  petty  malice,  for  when  De  Foe  informed  the 
secretary  of  state  where  h^  was,  and  when  he  would  ap- 
pear, he  was  told  not  to  fear,  as  he  had  not  transgressed. 

In  1705,  De  Foe  published  "The  Consolidator;  or, 
Memoirs  of  sundry  Transactions,  from  the  World  in  the 
Moon,'*  in  which  he  makes  the  lunar  politicians  debate  the 
policy  of  Charles  XH.  in  pursuing  the  Saxons  and  Poles. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador was  so  ilUadvised  as  to  complain  against  De  Foe,  for 
merited  ridicule  of  a  futile  warfare.  He  was  next  engaged 
in  a  controversy  with  sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  about  his 
bill  for  employing  the  poor;  and  in  1705,  he  published  a 
second  volume  of  the  "  Writings  of  the  author  of  the  True- 
born  Englishman."  His  writings,  thus  collected  into  vo- 
lumes, were  soon  a  third  time  printed,  with  the  addition  of 
a  key.  The  second  volume  of  1705,  contains ,  eighteen 
treatises  in  prose  and  rhyme. 

The  year  1705  was  a  year  of  disquiet  to  De  Foe,  from 
tbe  persecutions  of  party.  When  his  aifairs  led  him  to  the 
west  of  England  in  August,  September,  and  October,  a 
project  was  formed  to  send  him  as  a  soldier  to  the  army, 
at  a  time  when  footmen  were  taken  from  the  coaches  as  re- 
cruits ;  but,  conscious  of  his  being  a  freeholder  of  England* 
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and  a  liveryman  of  London,  he  knew  that  such  chafacten 
could  not  be  violated  with  impunity.  When  some  of  the 
western  justices,  of  more  zeal  of  party  than  sense  of  dutj, 
beard  from  his  opponents  of  De  Foe's  journey,  they  deter- 
mined to  apprehend  him  as  a  vagabond ;  but  our  author, 
who  had  personal  courage  in  a  high  degree,  reflected,  that 
to  fAce  danger  is  most  effectually  to  prevent  it.  In  hb 
absence,  real  suits  were  commenced  against  him  for  ficti- 
tious debts ;  but  De  Foe  advertised,  that  genuine  claims 
be  would  fairly  satisfy.  All  these  circumstances  were  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Review.*' 

De  Foe  began  the  year  1 706  with  "  A  Hymn  to  Peace," 
occasioned  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  joining  in  one 
address  to  the  queen.  On  the  4th  of  May,  he  published 
^^  An  Essay  at  removing  National  Prejudices  against  an 
Union  with  Scotland."  In  July,  he  published  <*  Jure  Di- 
vine,*' a  satire  against  tyranny  and  passive  obedience, 
which  had  been  delayed,  for  fear,  as  he  declares,  of  par- 
liamentary censure.  This  satire,  says  the  preface,  had 
never  been  published,  had  not  the  world  seemed  to  be 
going  mad  a  second  time  with  the  error  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance.  ^^  And  because  some  men  re- 
-quire,"  says  he,  <^  more  explicit  answers,  I  declare  my 
belief,  that  a  monarchy,  according  to  the  present  consti- 
tution, limited  by  parliament,  and  dependent  upon  law, 
is  not  only  the  best  government  in  the  world,  but  also  the 
best  for  this  nation  in  particular,  most  suitable  to  the 
.genius  of  the  people,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  whole 
body." 

About  this  time,  lord  Godolphin,  who  knew  how  to  dis- 
criminate characters,  determined  to  employ  De  Foe  on  a 
very  important  commission.  The  queen  said  to  him,  while 
be  kissed  her  hand,  she  had  such  satisfaction  in  his  former 
services,  that  she  bad  again  appointed  him  for  another  af- 
fair, which  was  something  nice,  but  the  treasurer  would 
tell  him  the  rest.  In  three  days  he  was  sent  to  Scotland. 
His  knowledge  of  commerce  and  revenue,  his  powers  of 
insinuation,  and  his  readiness  of  pen,  were  deemed  of  no 
small  utility  in  promoting  the  union.  He  accordingly  ar- 
rived at  Edinburgh,  in  October  1706 ;  and  we  find  him  no 
inconsiderable  actor  in  that  greatest  of  all  good  works.  He 
attended  the  committees  of  parliament,  for  whose  use  he 
made  several  of  the  calculations  on  the  subject  of  trade  and 
taxes.     He  endeavouired  to  ccmfute  all  that  was  published 
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by  the  writei^  in  Scotland  against  the  union  ;  and  he  had 
bis  share  of  danger,  since,  as  he  says,  ^^  he  was  watched 
by  the  mob ;  had  his  chamber  windows  insulted ;  bur,  by 
the  prudence  of  his  friends,  and  God's  providence,  he 
escaped/'  In  the  midst  of  this  great  bbene  of  business  and 
tumult,  he  collected  the  documents,  which  he  afterward 
published  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  difficult  transactions  in  our  annals. 

In  December  1706,  he  published  ^*  Caledonia,*'  a  poem^ 
in  honour  of  the  Scotch  nation.     On  Jan.  16,  the  act  of 
union  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  De 
Foe  returned  to  London  in  February  1707.     How  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  ministers  who  derived  a  benefit  from  his 
.  services,  is  uncertain.     Mr.  Chalmers  is  inclined  to  think 
it  was  by  a  pension.     He  published  his  *^  History  of  the 
Union*'  in  1709,  though  he  was  engaged  in  other  lucubra- 
tions, and  gave  the  world  a  *^  Review"  three  times  a  week« 
His  history  seems  to  have  been  little  noticed  when  it  first 
appeared,  yet  it  was  republished  in   1712;   and  a  third 
time,  by  his  biogfrapher,  in  1786,  when  the  union  with 
Ireland  had  become  a  popular  topic.     In  1709  De  Foe 
published  his  "  History  of  Addresses,"  which  was  followedj^ 
in  1711,  by  a  second  volume,  with  remarks  serious  and 
comical.     His  purpose  plainly  was  to  abate  the  public  fer* 
ment  with  regard  to  Sacheverel,  whose  conduct,  by  a  kind 
of  fatality  or  folly,  occasioned  some  eventful  changes. 

De  Foe  now  lived  at  Newington,  in  comfortable  circum* 
stances,  and  was  principally  employed  in  writing  the 
"  Review,"  which  at  last  he  relinquished  after  nine  years 
continuance,  and  began  to  write  "  A  General  History  of 
Trade,"  which  be  proposed  to  publish  in  monthly  num« 
bers;  but  this  history,  which  exhibits  the  ingenuity  and 
strength  of  De  Foe,  extended  only  to  two  numbers.  He 
appears,  at  last,  to  have  been  silenced  by  noise,  obloquy, 
and  insult,  and  finding  himself  treated  in  this  manner,  he 
declined  writing  at  all,  and  secreted  himself,  for  a  time, 
at.Halifex,  or  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  where,  ob« 
serving  the  insolence  of  the  Jacobite  party,  he  wrote  the 
following  tracts,  "  A  Seasonable  Caution  ;"  "  What,  if  the 
Pretender  should  come  ?"  *'  Reasons  against  the.Succession 
of  \he  House  of  Hanover;"  and  "  What  if  the  Queen 
should  die :"  these  pamphlets,  whose  titles  were  ironical, 
were  so  much  approved  by  the  zealous  frieVids  of  the  pro- 
vtestant  f  uccession,  that  they  were  diligent  to  disperse  them 
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through  the  moat  distant  counties;  and  yet  the  ^header 
will  learn^  with  indignation,  that  for  these  De  Foe  was  ar- 
rested, obliged  to  give  800/.  bail,  contrary  to  the  bill  of 
,  rights,  and  prosecuted  by  information,  in  Trinity  teroi^ 
1713.  This  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the  absurd  zeal 
of  Mr.  auditor  Benson.  Our  au^or  attributes  it  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  who  were  numerous  and  powerfuL 
No  inconsiderable  people  were  heard  to  say,  that  they 
Icnew  the  bogks  were  against  the  pretender,  but  that  De 
Foe  had  disobliged  them  in  other  things,  and  they  resolved 
to  take  this  advantage  to  punish  him.  He  was  prompted 
by  consciousness  of  innocence  to  defend  himself  in  the 
**  Review"  during  the  prosecution,  which  offended  the 
judges,  who,  being  infected  with  the  violent  spirit  of  the 
times,  committed  him  to  Newgate  in  Easter  term  1713. 
He  waS|  however,  soort  released,  on  making  a  proper  sub- 
mission^  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  being  still  in  power,  that 
nobleman  procured  him  the  queen^s  pardon,  in  November 
1713. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  queen  dead,"  says  De  Foe,  "  but 
the  rage  of  men  increased  upon  me  to  that  degree,  that 
their  threats  were  such  as  I  am  unable  to  express.  Though 
I  have  written  nothing  since  the  queen^s  death;  yet  a 
great  many  things  are  called  by  my  name,  and  I  bear  the 
answerers  insults.  I  have  not  seen  or  spoken  with  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  since  the  king's  landing,  but  once;  yet  he 
bears  the  reproach  of  my  writing  for  him,  and  I  the  rage 
of  men  for  doing  it." — De  Foe  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  stunned  by  factious  clamour,  and  overborne,  though 
not  silenced,  by  unmerited  obloquy.  He  probably  lost  his 
original  appointment  when  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  finally 
expelled.  Instead  of  meeting  with  reward  for  his  zealous 
services  in  support  of  the  protestant  succession,  he  was, 
on  the  accession  of  George  I,  discountenanced  even  by 
those  who  had  derived  a  benefit  from  his  active  exertions. 
Thus  cruelly  circumstanced,  he  published  in  1715,  his 
'^  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  being  a  true  aceount  of 
his  conduct  ii^  public  affairs."  As  a  motive  for  this  intre* 
pid  measure,  he  affectingly  says,  *^  By  the  hints  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  infirmities  of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue,  I 
have  reason  to  think,  that  I  am  very  near  to  the  great 
ocean  of  eternity ;  and  the  time  may  not  be  long  ere  I 
embark  on  the  last  voyage:  wherefore,  I  think  I  should 
1^  make  even  accounts  with  this  world  before  I  go,  that  no 
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danders  may  lie  against  my  heirs,  to  disturb  them  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  fetther^s  inheritance,  his  cha- 
racter.''— Before  he  could  finish  his  appeal,  he  was  struck 
with  an  apoplexy.  After  languishing  more  than  six  weeks^ 
neither  able  to  go  on,  nor  likely  to  recover,  his  friends 
would  delay  the  publication  no  longer.  ^'  It  is  the  opinion 
of  most  who  know  him,'*  says  Buker,  the  publisher,  ^'  that 
the  treatment  which  be  here  complains  of,  and  others  of 
which  lie  would  have  spoken,  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
disaster."  When  the  ardent  mind  of  De  Foe  reflected  on 
what  be  had  done,  and  what  he  bad  suffered,  bis  heart 
melted  in  despair,  and  the  year  1715  may  be  regarded  as 
the  period  of  our  author's*  political  life.  The  death  of 
Anne,  and  the  accession  of.George  the  first,  seem  to  have 
convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  party-writing.  And  from 
this  eventful  epoch,  he  appears  to  have  studied  how  to 
meliorate  the  heart,  and  bow  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
life. 

In  1715  he  published  *«  The  Family  Instructor,**  in 
three  parts ;  first,  relating  to  iatbers  and  children  ;  2d,  to 
masters  and  servants;  3d,  to  husbands  and  wives.  To 
this  he  added  a  second  vc^ume,  in  two  parts ;  first,  re- 
lating to  family  breaches ;  2dly,  to  the  great  mistake  of 
mixing  the  passions  in  the  managing  of  children.  Both 
Tolumes  consist  of  a  series  of  pleasing  and  instructive  dia- 
logues. His  <*  Religious  Courtship,^'  published  in  1722, 
may  be  considered  as  a  third  volume  ;  the  design  is  equally 
anoral,  and  the  manner  equally  attractive. 

In  1719  he  published  the  *<  Life  and  surprising  Adven^^ 
tures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,**  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
performances.  The  reception  of  this  extraordinary  work 
was  immediate  and  universal ;  and  Taylor,  who  purchased 
the  manuscript,  after  every  bookseller  had  refused  it,  is 
said  to  have  gained  by  it  1000/L  In  the  same  year  he  pub-^ 
lished  a  second  volume  of  this  extraordinary  work,  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  century  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  original  attraction.  Had  all  his  other  writings 
perished,  the  history  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Cruscns 
must  have  been  an  object  of  literary  curiosity.  In  1720 
be  published  **  Serious  Reflexions  during  the  Life  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,  with  his  vision  of  the  angelic  world.**  Thid 
was  intended  as  a  third  volume,  but  the  public  very  justly 
decided  that  a  third  volume  was  inadmissible,  and  it  was 
soon  forgouen.    As  to  the  story,  that  De  Foe  had  snrrep* 
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titiously  obtaiDed  the  papers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Sa>tcfa 
mariner,  who  having  suflFered  shipwreck^  lived  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  four  or  five  years,  it  ii  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Yet  what  is  needful  to  repel 
this  charge  has  been  amply  aflforded  by  his  late  biographer. 
Selkirk,  in  truth>  had  no  papers  to  lose )  and  iotemal  evi- 
dence is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  pure  and  entire  origi- 
nality of  De  Foe's  inimitable  fiction. 

In  1720  he  published  ^^  The  complete  Art  of  Paintiogi** 
which  he  "  did  into  English"  from  the  French  of  Du  Fres- 
tioy.  Dryden  had  before  given  a  translation  of  this  poem, 
which  has  been  esteemed  for  its  knowledge  of  the  sister 
artS)  and  Mason^s  since  has  supplanted  both.  What  could 
tempt  De  Foe  to  this  uudertakhig,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover. Dryden  has  been  praised  for  relinquishing  vicious 
babits  of  composition,  and  adopting  better  models  for  his 
muse.  De  ]Foe,  after  he  bad  seen  the  correctness  of  Pope^ 
remained  regardless  of  sweeter  numbers.  His  politics  and 
bis  poetry  would  not  have  preserved  his  name  beyond  the 
fleeting  day.  It  does  not  appear  that  De  Foe  lived  at  this 
period  in  pecuniary  distress ;  for  his  genius  and  industry 
were  very  productive;  and  in  1722  he  obtained  from  th€ 
corporation  of  Colchester,  a  ninely-nine  years  lease  of 
Kinsswood  Heath,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  120/.  with  a  fine  of 
500^  This  transaction  seems  to  evince  some  degree  pf 
wealth  ;  though  the  assignment  of  bis  lease,  not  long  after^ 
to  Walter  Bernard,  equally  proves,  that  he  could  not  easily 
hold  what  he  had  obtained.  Kingswood  .Heath  is  now 
worth  300/.  a  year. 

The  success  of  Crusoe  induced  De  Foe  to  publish,  in 
1720,  "  The  Life  and  Piracies  of  captain  Singleton/* 
though  not  with  similar  success.  In  1725  he  gave  ^' A 
New  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  a  course  never  sailed 
before."  In  the  life  of  Crusoe  we  are  gratified  by  con- 
tinually imagining  that  the  fiction  is  a  fact ;  in  the  *<  Voyage 
round  the  World"  we  are  pleased,  by  constantly  perceiving 
that  the  fact  is  a  fiction,  which,  by  uncommon  skill,  is 
made  more  interesting  than  a  genuine  voyage.  In  1720 
he  published  the  '^  History  of  Duncan  Campbell,*'  who 
was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  but  who  himself  taught  the  deaf 
andjdumb  to  understand.  The  author  has  here  contrived 
that  the  merriest  passages  shall  end  with  some  edifying 
moral.  The  *«  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  Moil  Flanders'* 
followed  in  172J^  the  morality  of  which  we  cannot  com* 
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mend.  The  same  year  he  published  a  work  of  a  similar 
tendency,  the  "  Life  of  colonel  Jaque,"  who  was  bom  a 
gentleman,  but  bred  a  pick-pocket  In  1724,  appeared 
the  "  Fortunate  Mistress,  or  the  Adventures  of  Roxana.'* 
The  world,  however,  has  not  been  made  much  wiser  or 
better  by  the  perusal  of  these  lives,  which  may  have  di- 
verted the  lower  orders,  but  are  too  gross  for  improver 
ment,  and  exhibit  few  scenes  which  are  welcome  to  cul- 
tivated minds.  Of  a  very  different  quality  are  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Cavalier  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  England.'* 
This  is  a  romance  the  roost  like  to  truth  that  ever  was 
written ;  a  narrative^  of  great  events,  drawn  with  such 
simplicity,  and  enlivened  with  such  reflections,  as  to  in- 
form the  ignorant,  and  entertain  the  wise.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite book  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham,  who,  before  be 
discovered  it  to  be  a  fiction,  used  to  speak  of  it  as  the  best 
account  of  the  Civil  Wars  exunt. 

The  moral  writings  of  De  Foe  must  at  last  give  him  a 
superiority  over  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
approbation  which  has  been  long  given  to  his  **  Family 
Instructor,'*  and  **  Religious  Courtship,"  seems  to  contain 
the  favourable  decision  of  his  countrymen.  But  there  are 
still  other  performances  of  this  nature,  of  not  inferior 
merit  In  1722  he  published  ^'  A  Journal  of  the  Plague 
^in  1665.''  The  author's  artifice  consists  in  fixing  the 
reader's  attention  by  the  deep  distress  of  fellow-men  ;  and, 
by  recalling  his  recollection  to  striking  examples  of  mor- 
tality, he. endeavours  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  refor- 
mation. This,  however,  like  his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,** 
is  a  pure  fiction,  and  for  a  long  time  imposed  on  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Mead,  who  thought  it  genuine.  In  1724  he 
published  "  The  great  Law  of  Subordination,"  an  admi- 
rable commentary  on  the  nnsufferable  behaviour  of  ser- 
vants. He  gave  the  **  Political  History  of  the  Devil,"  in 
1 726 ;  a  performance  in  which  he  engages  reasoning  and  wit, 
persuasion  and  ridicule,  on  the  side  of  religion,  with  won- 
derful efficacy.  He  wrote  "  A  System  of  Magic,"  in  1726, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  "  History 
of  the  Devil."  His  views  and  execution  are  exactly  the 
same.  In  1727  he  published  his  ^  Treatise  on  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  the  Marriage-bed,"  an  excellent  book,  with 
an  improper  title-page. 

He  published  his  <^  Tour  through  England"  in  1724  and 
1725  ;  and  through  Scotland  in  1727.     He  was  not  one  of 
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those  tniTellert  who  seldom  c^uit  the  banks  of  the  Thai 
Be  had  made  extensive  excursions,  with  observant  eyes  and 
a  vigorous  intellect.  The  great  art  of  these  volumes  consists 
in  the  frequent  mention  of  such  men  and  tilings  as  are  al- 
ways  welcome  to  the  reader^s  mind.  In  1727  he  pubUshed» 
^  The  Complete  English  Tradesman,"  directing  biai  it 
the  several  paru  of  trade.  A  second  volume  followed,  ad- 
dressed to  the  more  experienced  and  opulent  traders.  la 
these  treatises  are  many  directions  of  business,  and  many 
lessons  of  prudence ;  and,  with  the  same  salutary  view% 
he  published  in  1728,  <<  A  Plan  of  the  Engliah  Cooft- 
merce." 

De  Foe  died  in  April  1731,  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's 
Cripplegate.  He  left  a  widow,  who  did  not  long  survive 
him,  and  six  sons  and  daughters.  His  son  Daniel  is  said 
to  have  emigrated  to  Carolina,  but  had  a  daughter,  Mary^ 
who  about  1745,  boarded  in*  a  private  family  at  Chelna* 
ford,  in  Essex.  She  was  married  about  1749,  to  Mr.  John 
Thorne,  a  shop-keeper  at  Brain  tree,  in  the  same  county. 
She  died  a  widow,  about  1775,  leaving  a  son  (since  dead) 
and  two  daughters.  She  was  a  zealous  dissenter,  and  seemed 
to  inherit  her  grandfather's  sarcastic  spirit.  A  sister  of 
her's,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Standerwick,  haberdasher  and  miU 
liner,  in  Cornhill,  died  in  1787,  a  widow,  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  where  her  grandfather,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
so  long  lived,  and  where,  it  may  now  be  added,  he  paid  in 
April  1721,  iOL  to  be  excused  from  serving  parish-offices. 
His  daughter  Sophia,  married  Henry  Baker,  the  natural 
philosopher,  who  died  in  1774*. 

De  Foe  probably  died  insolvent ;  for  letters  of  admi-- 
nistration  were  granted  to  Mary  Brooke,  widow,  a  ere* 
ditrix,  in  September  1733,  after  summoning  in  official 
form  the  next  of  kin  to  appear.  John  Dunton,  who  per** 
sonaily  knew  our  author,  describes  him  in  1705,  as  a  man 
of  good  parts  and  clear  sense ;  of  a  conversation  ingenious 
and  brisk ;  of  a  spirit  enterprising  and  bold,  but  of  little 
prudence  ;  with  good  nature  and  real  honesty. 

De  Foe  certainly  possessed  very  uncommon  merit,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  and  yet  few  men  have  received 
more  injurious  treatment  from  their  contemporaries.     He 

*  or  some  of  bit  desoendraU  lest  in  the  Gent  Mmg.  1787,  is  an  sooooafc 

fcvourable  .MicooDU  have  been  peb-  of   another  fraoddon,    living    iu  the 

DBhed.     In  1771,  John  Jos^h  De  Foe,  menial  situation  •(oook^  no  board  a 

jpaKl  lo  be  bis  grandson,  was  exe<niled  at  sloop  of  war. 
Tjrbarn  for  a  bighwaj  robbery ;  and 
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has  rqieatedly  been  repraiefited  as  an  unprincipled  writer, 
who  had  no  view  but  to  his  own  advantage,  and  who  would 
write  for  any  party  by  which  he  was  employed ;  charges 
which  appear  to  be  totally  destitute  of  foundation.  He  was 
not  rich ;  and  he  naturally  and  reasonably  endeavoured  'to 
make  some  pecuniary  advantage  of  his  writings;  but  he 
seems  always  to  have  written  in  conformity  to  his  own 
principles  ;  and,  though  much  abuse  has  been  thrown  out 
against  him,  no  evidence  to  the  contraiy  has  ever  been 
produced.  His  prose  works  are  much  more  valuable  than 
bis  poetical  performances.  As  a  political  writer  he  had 
great  merit ;  his  sentiments  appear  to  have  been  generally 
just,  and  he  expressed  himself  with  force  and  perspicuity. 
His  pieces  on  the  subject  of  trade  and  commerce  exhibit 
uncommon  penetration,  and  very  various  and  extensive 
knowledge.  But  his  fame  must  ever  rest  on  those  works 
which  were  entirely  the  offspring  of  invention,  and  of 
these,  his  ^'  Robinson  Crusoe''  rises  superior  to  every  thing 
of  the  kind.  Although  we  know  of  no  imitations  of  this 
which  deserve  notfce,  some  critics  have  placed  De  Foe  at 
the  head  of  a  school,  and  have  instanced  Richardson  as 
one  of  his  best  scholars.  Richardson,  says  Dr.  Kippis, 
seems  to  have  learned  from  him  that  anode  of  delineating 
characters,  and  carrying  on  dialogues,  and  that  minute 
discrimination  of  the  circumstances  of  events,  in  which  De 
Foe  so  eminently  excelled.  If,  in  certain  respects,  the 
disciple  rose  above  his  A>aster,  as  he  undoubtedly  did,  in 
others  he  was  inferior  to  him ;  for  his  conversations  are 
sometimes  more  tedious  and  diffuse ;  and  his  works,  though 
beautifcrf  in  their  kind,  are  not  by  any  means  so  various. 
Both  of  these  writers  had  a  wonderful  ability  in  drawing 
pictures  of  human  nature  and  human  life.  A  careful  pe* 
rusal  of  the  *^  Family  Instructor,"  and  the  *^  Religious 
Courtship,"  would  particularly  tend  to  shew  the  resem* 
blance  between  De  Foe  and  Richardson.  If,  however, 
Richardson  is  to  be  traced  to  De  Foe,  we  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  latter  was,  with  regard  to  simplicity  of 
style,  somewhat  indebted  to  Bunyan,  an  author  whom  he 
must  have  read  in  his  youth,  and  whose  religious  priu* 
ciples  are  obvious  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '^  Robinson 
Crusoe."  After  remaining  in  comparative  obsourity  fot 
mrany  years,  De  Foe  at  last  found  a  biographer  in  George 
Chalmers,  esq.  who  has  done  ample  justice  to  his 'memory, 
and  has  presented  the  literary  world  with  a  more  elegant. 
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accurate,  and  tatisfactory  accoant  of  his  personal  histoiy 
and  writings,  than  could  have  been  expected  so  long  after 
his  decease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this,  and  e^ery 
succeeding  account  of  De  Foe,  must  be  indebted  to  Mr« 
Chalmerses  researches.  * 

DEIDIER  (Anthony),  a  voluminous  writer  on  almost 
every  branch  of  medicine,  was  the  son  of  a  sui^reon  of 
Montpeliier.  In  1691  he  was  made  M.  P.  and  in  1697, 
professor  of  chemistry.  He  was  also  honoured  with  the 
ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  admitted  one 
of  the  foreign  members  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 
In  1732,  being  appointed  physician  to  the  galleys,  he 
quitted  Montpeliier,  and  went  to  Marseilles,  where  he  died 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1746.  Of  his  works,  the  following 
have  been  most  noticed  :  *<  Experiences  sur  la  Bile,  et  lea 
cadavres  des  pestiferes,  faites  par  M.  D. ;  accompagneea 
des  Lettres,  &c"  Zurich,  1772.  He  was  at  MaraeiUes 
while  the  plague  raged  there,  and  attributed  the  disease  ta 
a  prevailing  acid.  He  injected  bile  taken  from  persons 
who  had  died  of  the  plague,  into  the  veins  of  some  dogs, 
which  were  almost  immediately  killed  by  the  venom ;  an 
experiment  from  which  no  useful  result  could  be  expected 
to  follow.  'He  tried  inunctions  with  mercury  in  the  dis* 
ease ;  from  which,  he  says,  no  benefit  nor  mischief  was  found 
to  accrue,  f ^  Chymie  raisonnee,  ou  Ton  tache  de  decouvrir 
la  nature  et  la  maniere  d*agir  des  remedes  cbymiques  les 
plus  en  usage  en  medicine  et  en  chirurgie,''  Lyon,  1715, 
12mo.  These  experiments  were  also  fruitless  ;  they  shew, 
bowever,  an  active  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  whicb, 
properly  directed,  might  have  been  productive  of  some 
profits.  He  published  three  volumes  of  consultations  and 
observations,  which  may  be  read  with  advantage,  the  dis- 
eases being  generally  correctly  described,  and  the  method 
of  treating  them  such  as  is  now  commonly  practised.  For 
the  titles  and  accounts  of  the  remainder  of  his  works,  see 
Haller^s  Bib.  Med.' 

DE  LA  BARRE.     See  BARRE, 

DE  LA  COUR  or  DELACOURT  (James),  an  Irish  por 
etical  writer,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  De  la  Cour,  esq. 
of  the  county  pf  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  bom  at  Killowen, 
near  Blarney,  in  that  (bounty,  in  1709*     He  was  educated 

'  Life  u  above. — Biog.  Brit 

9  ma.  Hist.~fUct»f  CyciojMBdia. 
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9X  the  nniversity  of  Dublin,  where  to  his  classical  studies^ 
he  added  an  uncommon  predilection  for  poetry,  and  be* 
fore  he  had  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  produced  a  poem; 
entitled  '^Abelard  to  Eloisa,"  in  imitation  of  Pope,  which*  . 
was  thought  to  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit 
and  harmony  of  that  master.  From  this  time  he  proceeded 
to  publish  shorter  poems  and  sonnets,  which  were  all  fa<* 
▼ourably  received;  and  in  1733  appeared  his  principal 
work,  **  The  Prospect  of  Poetry."  So  creditable  a  pub- 
lication, and  at  such  an  age,  gained  him  much  and  de* 
served  applause ;  and  in  this  list  of  admirers  he  bad  to  count: 
on  some  of  the  best  judges  in  both  countries*. 

Soon  after  this  he  took  holy  orders,  but  had  little  zeal> 
for  the  profession,  and  produced  his  sermons  as  matters  of 
ordinary  duty :  his  muse  was  the  mistress  which  engaged^ 
his  principal  attention ;  and,  as  the  muses  generally  love 
'^  the  gay  and  busy  haunts  of  men,"  this  pursuit  was  of  no 
service  to  his  promotion  or  clerical  character.  He  unfor-*: 
tunately,  too,  loved  bis  bottle  as  well  as  his  muse ;  and  by 
such  indulgences  sunk  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citi2ens9: 
who  said  poetry  aflfected  his  head ;  and  in  a  little  time  they 
gave  him  the  title  of  **  the  mad  parson,"  under  which  ge* 
neral  character,  the  graver  kind  of  people  grew  cautious' 
of  bis  acquaintance,  whilst  the  young  ones  solicited  his 
company  to  enjoy  his  eccentricities.  In  time  he  fell  so 
much  into  this  last  seduction,  that  he  was  the  volunteer  of 
any  party  who  would  engage  him  for  the  night.  This  con-' 
stant  dissipation  at  last  enfeebled  his  understanding;  and 
the  charge  which  malice  and  ignorance  at  first  fastened  on 
him,  was  now  realized ;  his  intellects  were  at  times  evi- 
dently deranged  ;  and  he  fancied  himself,  after  the  example^ 
of  Socrates,  to  be  nightly  visited  by  a  demon,  who  enable^ 
him  to  prophesy  all  manner  of  future  events.  "    f 

In  the  career  of  this  unhappy  impression,  the  following, 
circumstance  deserves  some  notice  t  A.  gentleman  one. 
day  meeting  the  doctor  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  during  the> 
siege  of  the  Havannah,  asked  him  whether  be  could  teli* 
him  when  the  garrison  would  surrender?  ^^  O  yes,"^  saya, 

f  Svift  W9t  i|ot,  howev^,  funoog  tbit  number,  if  we  may  iv^6f^  from  the  foU 
lowing  epig.am  in  his  works  : 

^  Co  one  Delaoourt't  oomplimentiog  Carthj,  m  sdiooknaster,  on  hit  poetry, 
•«  Cmrtby,  you  tay,  writee  well — hit  geniut  true ; 
You  pawn  your  word  for  him— he'll  vuuch  for  you. 
So  two  poor  knavet,  who  find  their  credit  fail. 
To  cbMt  the  wvld»  beconw  etch  oUier'a  bail^'^ 
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Pe  La  Cpor,  very  confidently,  <^  V\\  tell  you  tbe  precise 
day ;  it  will  be  on  tbe  14tb  of  August  next.?'  **  Do  you 
pledge  yourself  for  that  day?^'  ^  So  much  so,''  replied 
tbe  doctor,  '*  that  I  will  stake  my  character  as  a  prophet 
on  it,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  will  take  a  memorandum  of 
it.'*  Tbe  gentleman  immediately  noted  it  in  his  pocket- 
book  ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  on  that  very  day  we  bad 
Hn  account  of  its  surrender  to  the  British  arms.  A  public 
event  thus  predicted  six  weeks  before  it  happened,  and 
falling  in  so  accurately  according  to  the  prediction,  of  course 
made  a  great  noise  in  a  little  place.  The  common  people 
wondered  at,  and  even  philosophers  could  not  resist  pausing 
on  tbe  coincidence  of  circumstances :  but  the  doctor  was 
iiUted  beyond  measure.  He  now  claimed  the  diploma  of 
H  prophet,  and  expected  to  be  consulted  on  tbe  i^ue  of 
all  important  circumstances. 

He  ooutioued  thus  many  years,  prophesying  and  poeti- 
^g ;  and  though  in  the  first  lie  made  many  mistakes^  in 
tbe  latter  he  in  a  great  measure  preserved  the  vis  pottkor; 
particularly  in  his  satires  on  individuals,  which  sometimes 
exposed  and  restrained  those  too  cunning  for  the  law,  and 
too  callous  for  tbe  pulpit.  He  had  originally  a  little  estate 
of  about  80£  per  year  left  him  by  his  father,  which,  with 
the  hospitality  of  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  live  inde- 
pendent Tofi'ards  tbe  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  sold  this 
to  his  brotber*in-law,  for  a  certain  sum  yearly,  and  his 
boafd  and  lodging ;  but  at,  the  same  time  restrained  him- 
self from  staying,  out  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  under 
tbe  penalty  of  one  shilling.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
doctor's  balance  at  tbe  end  of  the  year  was  very  incon* 
•iderable. 

He  died  about  17S1,  at  tbe  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
two,  leaving  behind  him  many  monuments  of  poetical 
talents,  and  adding  another  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Dr« 
Johnson's  observation,  *^  that  nothing  will  supply  the  vrant 
of  prudence ;  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and 
genius  contemptible."^ 

DELAMET  (Adrian  AyousriN  de  Bussi),  a  learned 
doctor  of  the  house  and  society  of  the  Sorbonne,  seigneur 
de  Sevais  in  Maine,  and  prior  of  St.  Martin  de  Brive-la- 
Gaillarde,  was  born  in  1621,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious 

I  E^rop.  Mtf .  |797.~Nkb9lf VlVmns,  roL  YU.  p.  S«7,  ud  vol.  VXl).  p.  d|€« 
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fiukiily  of  Picardy.  He  was  distinguished  for  learning  and 
integrity ;  accompanied  cardinal  de  Retz,  to  whom  he  was 
related,  in  his  prosperity  and  his  misfortunes,  and  settled 
afterwards  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  earnestly  devoted 
himself  to  deciding  cases  of  conscience  with  his  friend  M. 
de  Sainte  Beuve.  He  was  a  zealous  director  to  several 
religious  houses ;  was  appointed  to  attend  condemned  cri^- 
minals,  and  maintained  and  educated  a  great  number  of 
poor  scholars*  He  died  July  10,  1691,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
aged  70.  The  greatest  part  of  his  decisions,  and  th^^e  of 
M.  Fromageau,  were  collected  1732,  2  vols,  fol.' 

DELANY  (Pathick),  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  of  con- 
siderable celebrity  in  his  day,  was  born  in  that  kingdom 
about  1686.  His  father  lived  as  a  servant  in  the  family  of 
sir  John  Rennel,  an  Irish  judge,  and  afterwards  rented  a 
small  farm,  in  which  situation  he  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tinued to  his  decease ;  for,  when  our  author  came  to  be  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  he  was  advised  by  Dr.  Swift 
not  to  take  his  parents  out  of  the  line  of  life  they  were 
fixed  in,  but  to  render  them  comfortable  in  it  At  what 
place,  and  under  whom,  young  Delany  received  his  gram- 
matical education,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  ;  but  at  a 
proper  age  he  became  a  sizer  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ; 
went  through  his  academical  course ;  took  the  customary 
degrees;  and  was  chosen,  first  a  junior,  and  afterwards  a 
senior  fellow  of  the  college.  During  this  time  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Swift;  and  it  appears  from  several 
circumstances,  that  he  was  one  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
chief  favourites.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture, 
that,  besides  his  considerable  merit,  it  might  be  some  ge* 
neral  recoodmendation  to  him,  that  he  readily  entered  into 
the  dean's  playful  disposition.  He  joined  with  Swift  and 
Dr.  Sheridan  in  writing  or  answering  riddles,  and  in  com- 
posing other  slight  copies  of  verses,  the  only  design  of 
which  was  to  pass  away  the  hours  in  a  pleasant  manner ; 
and  several  of  Mr.  Delany's  exertions  on  these  occasions 
may  be  seen  in  Swift's  works.  These  temporary  amuse« 
ments  did  not^  however,  interfere  with  our  author's  more 
serious  concerns.  He  applied  vigorously  to  his  studies, 
distinguished  himself  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  so 
celebrated  as  a  tutor,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and 
bis  senior  fellowship,  with  all  its  perquisites,  be  receive4 

,  1  Moini.-*DicU  Hist— L'Arocat't  DioU 
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every  year  between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  pounds. 
In  17tJ4  an  affair  happened  in  the  college  of  Dublin,  with 
regard  to  which  Dr.  Delany  is  represented  as  having  been 
guilty  of  an  improper  interference.     Two  under -graduates 
having  behaved  very  insolently  to  the  provost,  and  after- 
wards refusing  to  make  a  submission  for  their  fault,  were 
both  of  them  expelled.     On  this  occasion  Dr.  Delany  took 
the  part  of  the  young  men,  and  (as  it  is  said)  went  so  far 
as  to  abuse  the  provost  to  his  face,  in  a  sermon  at  the  coU 
lege-chapel.     Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  the 
result  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  provost,  by  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  offence.     Our  author's  conduct  in  this  afiiur,  which 
bad  been  displeasing  to  the  lord  primate  Boulter,  might 
probably  contribute  to  invigorate  the  opposition  which  the 
archbishop  made  to  him  on  a  particular  occasion.     In  1725 
be  was  presented  by  the  chapter  of  Christ-church,  to  the 
parish  of  St.  John's,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  without  a 
royal  dispensation  he  could  not  keep  his  fellowship  with 
his  new  living.     Archbishop  Boulter,   therefore,  applied 
to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  prevent  the  dispensation  from 
being  granted.     In  1727  Dr.  Delany  was  presented  by  the 
university  of  Dublin  to  a  small  northern  living,  of  some- 
what better  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  about 
the  same  time,  lord  Carteret  promoted  him  to  the  chan* 
c;ellorship  of  ChristTchurch,    which  was  of   equal  value. 
Afterwards,  1730,  his  excellency  gave  him  a  prebend  in 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  the  produce  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed either  of  the  other  preferments.     In  1729  Dr.  Delany 
began  a  periodical  paper,  called  ^*  The  Tribune,"  which 
was  continued  through  about  twenty  numbers.     Soon  after, 
Qur  author  engaged  in  a  more  serious  and  important  work, 
of  a  theological  nature,  the  intention  pf  publishing  which 
broui^ht  hini  to  London  in  1731  ;  it  had  for  title,    "  Re- 
vela,tion  examined  with  candour,"  the  first  volume  whereof 
was  published  in  1732.     This  year  appears  to  have  been 
of  importance  to  our  author  in  a  domestic  as  well  as  in  a 
literary  view  :  for  on  the  1 7th  of  July  he  married  in  Eng- 
land, Mp.  Margaret  Tenison,  a  widow  lady  of  Ireland, 
with  a  large  fortune.     On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  mani- 
fested his  regard  to  the  university  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  of  which  he  had  long  been  a  distinguished 
member,  by  giving  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  be  distributed 
among  the  students.    In  1734  appeared  the  second  volume 
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of  ^^  Revelation  examined  with  candour/'  and  so  favour" 
able  a  reception  did  the  whole  work  meet  with,  that  a  third 
edition  was  called  for  in  1735*  In  1738  Dr.  Delany  pub- 
lished a  30th  of  January  sermon^  which  he  bad  preached 
at  Dublin  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  William  duke  of  De- 
vonshire. It  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  doctor's  volume 
upon  social  duties.  In  the  same  year  appeared  one  of  the 
moat  curious  of  Dr.  Delany's  productions,  which  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  <^  Reflections-  upon  Polygamy,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  that  practice  in  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament"  This  subject,  however,  has  since 
been  more  ably  haadled  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Bad** 
cock,  in  the  two  fine  articles  of  the  Monthly  Review  re- 
lative to  Madan's  "  Thelyphthora."  Dr.  Delany  was  led 
by  his  subject  to  consider  in  a  particular  manner  the  case 
of  David  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  hence  induced 
to  engage  in  examining  whatever  farther  related  to  that 
great  Jewish  monarch.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  he  pub-> 
fished  in  <^  An  historical  account  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
David  king  of  Israel."  The  first  volume  of  this  wort^  ap- 
peared in  1740,  the  second  in  1742,  and  the  third  in  the 
aame  year.  It  would  be  denying  Dr.  Delany  his  just 
praise,  were  we  not  to  say,  that  it  is  an  ingenious  and 
a  learned  performance.  It  is  written  with  spirit ;  there  are 
some  curious  and  valuable  criticisms  in  it,  and  many  of 
the  remarks  in  answer  to  Bayle  are  well  founded  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  thought,  on  the  whole,  a  very  judicious  pro- 
duction. It  is  not  necessary  to  the  honour  of  the  sacred 
writings,  or  to  the  cause  of  revelation,  to  defend,  or  to  pal- 
liate the  conduct  of  David,  in  whatsoever  respects  he  acted 
wrong.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the  biographi- 
cal parts,  to  e^chibit  warnings  as  well  as  exan^ples. 

Dr.  Delany,  on  the  9th  of  June  1743,  married  a  second 
time.  The  lady  with  whom  he  formed  this  connexion  was 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  the  relict  of  Alexander  Pendarve.^,  esq  a 
very  ingenious  and  excellent  woman  ;  of  whom  some  ac- 
count will  be  given  in  the  next  article.  The  doctor  had 
lost  his  first  wife  Decembers,  1741.  March  13,  1744, 
our  author  preached  a  sermon  before  the  society  for  pro? 
moting  protectant  working  schools  in  Ireland.  In  Maj 
1744,  he  was- raised  to  the  highest  preferment  which  he 
ever  attained,  the  deanry  of  Down,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Fletcher,  appointed  to  be  bishop  of  Dromore.  In 
the  same  year,  previously  to  this  promotion^  our  author 
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published  a  Tolame  of  sermoiiii^  upon  social  duties,  fifteen 
in  number^  to  which  in  a  second  edition,  1747,  were  added 
five  more,  on  the  opposite  vices.     This  is  tlie  most  useful 
of  Dr.  Delany^s  performances ;  the  objects  to  which  it  re- 
lates being  of  very  important  and  general  concern.     Dr. 
Delany^s  next  publication  was  not  till  1748,  and  that  wms 
only  a  sixpenny  pamphlet.     It  was  entitled  ^^  An  Essay 
towards  evidencing  the  divine  original  of  Tythes,'*  and  bad 
at  first  been  drawn  up,  and  probably  preached  as  a  ser- 
mon.   The  text,  rather  a  singular  one,  was  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, which  forbids  us  to  covet  any  thing  that  is  oar 
Beighbour^s ;  and  it  required  some  ingenuity  to  deduce 
the  divine  original  of  tithes  from  that  particular  prohibi- 
tion.    After  an  interval  of  six  y^rs.  Dr.  Delany  again 
appeared  in  the  world  as  an  author,  in  answer  to  the  earl 
of  Orrery's  *'  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
Swift.**    Many  of  Swift's  zealous  admirers  were  not  a  little 
displeased  with  the  representations  whith  the  noble  lord 
bad  given  of  him  in  various  respects.     Of  this  number  was 
Dr.  Uelany,  who  determined  therefore  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  his  old  friend  ;  for  which  few  were  better  qua- 
lified, having  been  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  from  his  first  coming  over  to  Ireland,  and 
lonjf  before  lord  Orrery  could  have  known  any  thing  con- 
cerning him.     On  the  whole,  it  was  thought  that  this  pro- 
duction of  the  doctor's  enabled  the  public  to  form  a  far 
more  clear  estimation  of  the  real  character  of  the  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  than  any  account  of  him  which  had  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  world  ;  yet  perhaps  the  fairest  estimate 
must  be  made  by  a  comparison  of  both.     However  zea** 
lous  Dr.  Delany  might  be  for.  the  honour  of  his  friend,  he 
did  net  satisfy  Deane  Swift,  esq.  who,  in  his  Essay  upon 
the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  his  relation,  treated  our 
author   with   extreme  ill  manners    and  gross  abuse ;    to 
which  he  thought  proper  to  give  an  answer,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Swift,  published  in  1755.     In  this  letter  the  doctor 
justified  himself;  and  he  did  it  with  so  much  temper  and 
ingenuity,'  so  much  candour,  and  yet  with  so  much  spirit, 
that  the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  worthy  divine,  were 
apparent  in  every  page  of  his  little  pamphlet.     The  year 
1754  also  produced  another  volume  of  sermons;  the  larger 
part  of  them  are  practical,  and  these  are  entitled  to  great    . 
comtnendation,  particularly  two  discourses  on  the  follji 
iniquity,  and  absurdity  of  duelling. 
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During  this  part  of  Dr.  Delahy's  life,  he  was  inrolved 
in  a  law- suit  of  great  consequence,  and  which,  from  its 
commeuceinent  to  its  final  termination,  lasted  more  than 
nine  years.     It  related  to  the  personal  estate  of  his  first 
lady  ;  and  akhough  a  shade  was  cast  on  his  character  by 
the  decision  of  the  Irish  court  of  chancery,  his  conduct 
was  completely  vindicated  by  that  decree  being  reversed 
in  the  house  of  lords  in  England.     But  he  was  not  so 
deeply  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  law-suit  as  en« 
tirely  to  forget  his  disposition  to  be  often  appearing  in 
the  world  as  an  author.     In  4757  he  began  a  periodical 
paper  called    *^  The  Humanist,''    which   was  carried   0!l 
through   15  numbers,    and  then  dropped.     In    1761   Dr. 
Delany  published  a  tract,  entitled  ^'  An  humble  apology 
for  Christian  Orthodoxy,''  and  several  sermons.     It  was  in 
1763,  after  an  iiuerval  of  nearly  thirty  years  from  the 
publication  of  his  former  volumes,  that  he  gave  to.  the 
world  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  ^'  Revelation  exa-» 
mined  with  candour.'*     In  the  preface  the  doctor  has  in-* 
dulged  himself  in  some  peevbh  remarks  upon  Reviewers  of 
works  of  literature  ;  but  from  complaints  of  this  kind  few 
writers  have  ever  derived  any  material  advantage.     With 
regard  to  the  volume  itself,  it  has  been  thought  to  exhibit 
more  numerous  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  iniagination 
over  judgment  than  had  occurred  in  the  former  part  of  the 
undertaking.      In   1766  Dr.  Delany  published  a  sermon 
against  transubstantiation  ;    which  was  succeeded   in  the 
same  year  by  hi's  last  publication,  which  was  a  volume 
containing   IS  discourses.     Dr.  Delany  departed  this  life 
at  Bath,  in  May  1763,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.    Though 
in  general  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Ireland,  it  appears  from 
several  circumstances,  and  especially  from  his  writings^ 
almost  all  of  which  were  published  in  London,  that  he 
frequently  came  over  to  England,  and  occasionally  resided 
there  for  a  considerable  time.     Of  his  literary  character  an 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  what  has  been  already  said. 
With  regard  to  two  of  his  principal  works,  the  "  Revela- 
tion examined  with  'candour,"  and  the  ^'  Li/e  of  David,'* 
'  they  contain  so  many  fanciful  and  doubtful  positions,  that 
all  the  ability  and  learning  displayed  in  them  will  scarcely 
suffice  to  hand  them  down^  with  any  eminent  degree  of 
reputation,  to  future  ages.     It  is  on  his  sermons,  and  par- 
ticularly on  those  which  relate  to  social  duties,  that  will 
principally  depend   the    perpetuity  of   his  fame.     With 
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res(>eet  to  hb  personal  character,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
gentleman  of  unquestionable  piety  and  goodtiess,  ^nd  of 
an  UDCommon  warmth  of  heart     This  warmth  of  heart 
was,    however,    accompanied  with  some  inequality,    im- 
petuosity, and  irritability  of  temper.     Few  excelled  him  iu 
charity^  generosity,  and  hospiulity.     His  income,  which 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  9000/.  per  annum, 
aunk  under  the  exercise  of  these  virtues,  and  he  left  little 
behind  him  besides  books,    plate,  and  furniture.     Of  a 
literary  diligence,    protracted  to   above  fourscore  years. 
Dr.  Delany  has  afforded  a  striking  example  ;   though  it 
may  possibly  be  thought,  that  if,  when  his  body  and  mind 
grew  enfeebled,  he  had  remembered  the  sohe  senesccntem 
tquum,  it  would  have  been  of  no  di^?antage  t#  his  repa* 
tation. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  anecdote  that  has 
been  related,  to  shew  the  characteristic  absence  of  ouf 
author's  mind.     In  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  being 
desirous  of  the  honour  of  preaching  before  his  majesty,  he 
obtained,  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  or  the  dean  of  the 
chapel,  the  favour  of  being  appointed  to  that  office  on  the 
fifth  Sunday  of  some  month,  being  an  e)ctra-day,  not  sup* 
plied,  ex  officio,  by  the  chaplains.     As  he  was  not  informed 
of  the  etiguettCf  he  entered  the  royal  chapel  after  the 
prayers  began,  and,  not  knowing  whither  to  go,  crowded 
into  the  desk  by  the  reader.     The  vesturer  soon  after  was 
at  a  loss  for  the  preacher,  till,  seeing  a  clergyman  kneeling 
by  the  reader,  he  concluded  him  to  be  the  man.     Accord- 
ingly,  he  went  to  him,  and  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve.     But 
Dr.  Delany,  chagrined  at  being  interrupted  in  his  devo* 
tions,  resisted  and  kicked  the  intruder,  who  in  vain  begged 
him  to  come  out,  and  said,  "There  was  no  text"     The 
doctor  replied,  that  he  had  a  text ;  nor  could  he  compre- 
bend  the  meaning,  till  the  reader  acquainted  him,  that  he 
must  go  into  the  vestry,  and  write  down  the  text  (as  usual) 
for  the  closets.     When  he  eame  into  the  vestry,  his  hand 
shook  so  much  that  he  could  not  write.     Mrs.  Delany, 
therefore,  was»  sent  for ;  but  no  paper  was  at  hand.     At 
last,  on  the  cover  of  a  letter,  the  text  was  transcribed  by 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  so  carried  up  to  the  king  and  royal 
£iimily.  * 

•  Biof .  Brit-^irift'f  Works,  passim;  see  Index.— Some  letters  of  b'ls  occur 
IB  Richardsoii's  Oorrespondence,  tot  IV.  and  id  GenUMa^.  toI.  LXXIV. 
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DELANY  (Mary),  the  second  wife  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  lady  of  distinguished  ingenuity  and  merit,  was  born 
at  a  small  country  house  of  her  father*s  at  Coiilton  ia 
Wiltshire,  May>  14,  1700.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Ber- 
nard Granvilie,  esq.  afterward  lofd  Lansdowne^  a  noble^ 
man  whose  abilities  and  virtues,  whose  character  as  a  poet, 
whose  friendship   with   Pope,   Swift,  and   other  eminent 
writers  of  the  time^  and  whose  general  patronage  of  men 
of  genius  and  literature,  have  often  been  recorded  in  bio- 
graphical productions.    As  the  child  of  such  a  family,  she 
could  not  fail  of  receiving  the  best  education.     It  was  at 
Long-Leat,  the  seat  of  the  Weymouth  family,  which  was 
occupied  by  lord  Lansdowne  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir  of  that  family,  that  Miss  Granville  first  saw  Alexander 
Pendarves,  esq.  a  gentleman  of  large  property  at  Roscrow 
in  Cornwall,  and  who  immediately  paid  his  addresses  to 
her ;  which  were  so  sti^nuously  supported  by  her  uncle, 
whom  she  had  not  the  .courage  to  deny,  that  she  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  the  match ;  and  accordingly  it  took 
place,  in  the  compass  of  two  or  three  weeks,  she  being 
then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age.     From  a  great 
disparity  of  years,  and  other  causes,  she  was  very  unhappy 
during  the  time  which  this  connexion  lasted^  but  endea«- 
voured  to  make  the  best  of  her  situation.     The  retirement 
to  which  she  was  confined  was  wisely  employed  in  the 
farther  cultivation  of  a  naturally  vigorous  understanding : 
and  the  good  use  she  made  of  her  leisure  hours,  was  emi« 
nently  evinced  in  the  charms  of  her  conversation^  and  in 
her  letters  to  her  friends.     That  quick  feeling  of  the  ele-» 
gant  and  beautiful  which  constitutes  taste,  she  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  was  thc^refore  peculiarly  fitted 
for  succeeding  in  the  fine  arts«     At  the  period  we  are 
speaking  of,  she  made  a  great  proficiency  in  music,  but 
painting,  which  afterwards  she  most  loved,  and  in  which 
she  principally  excelled^  had  not  yet  engaged  her  practical 
attention.      In   1724   Mrs«  Pendarves   became  a  widow; 
upon  which  occasion  slie  quitted  Cornwall,  and  fixed  her 
principal  residence  in  London.    For  several  years,  between 
1730   and    1736,  she  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Swift.     In  1743,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  article^ 
Mrs.  Pendarves  was  married  to  Dr.  Delany,  with  whom  it 
appears  that  she  had  long  been  acquainted  ;  and  for  whom 
she  had  many  years  entertained  a  very  high  esteem.     She 
had  been  a  widow  nineteen  years  when  this  connexion^ 
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which  was  a  Tery  happy  one,  took  place,  and  her  hushaod 
is  said  to  have  regarded  her  almost  to  adoration.  Upoa 
bis  decease  in  May  1768,  she  intended  to  fix  herself  at 
Bath,  and  was  in  quest  of  a  house  for  that  purpose.  Bat 
tlie  duchess- dowager  of  Portland,  hearing  of  her  design, 
went  down  to  the  place ;  and,  having  in  her  early  years 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Delany,  wished  to  have  near 
her  a  lady  from  whom  she  had  necessarily,  for  several 
years,  been  much  separated,  and  whose  heart  and  talenti 
^e  knew  would  in  the  highest  degree  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  own  life.  Her  grace  succeeded  in  her  solicita- 
tions, and  Mrs.  Delany  noyf  passed  her  time  between  Lon- 
don and  Bulstrode.  On  the  death  of  the  duchess-dowager 
of  Portland,  his  present  majesty,  who  had  frequently  seen 
and  honoured  Mrs.  Delany  with  his  notice  at  Bulstrode, 
assigned  her  for  her  summer  residence  the  use  of  a  house 
completely  furnished,  in  St.  Alban's-street,  Windsor,  ad« 
joining  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle :  and,  that  the  bavinpr 
two  houses  on  her  hands  might  not  produce  any  inconve- 
nience with  regard  to  the  expence  of  her  living,  his 
majesty,  as  a  farther  mark  of  his  royal  favour,  conferred 
on  her  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  On  the 
15tb  of  April,  1788,  after  a  short  indisposition,  she  de- 
parted this  life,  at  her  house  in  St.  Jameses-place,  having 
nearly  completed  the  88th  year  of  her  age.  The  circum* 
stance  that  has  principally  entitled  Mrs.  Delany  to  a  place 
in  this  work  is  her  skill  in  painting,  and  in  other  ingenious 
arts,  one  of  which  was  entirely  her  own.  With  respect  to 
painting,  she  was  late  in  her  application  to  it  She  did 
not  Jearn  to  draw  till  she  was  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  when  she  put  herself  under  the  instruction  of  Goupy, 
a  fashionable  roaster  of  that  time,  and  much  employed  by 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  To  oil-painting  she  did  not 
take  till  she  was  past  forty.  So  strong  was  her  passion  for 
this  art,  that  she  has  frequently  been  known  to  employ  her- 
aelf  in  it,  day  after  day,  from  six  Q'clock  in  the  morning 
till  dinner  time,  allowing  only  a  short  interval  for  break- 
fast She  was  principally  a  copyist ;  but  a  very  fine  one. 
The  only  considera^tle  original  work  of  hers  in  oil  was  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  in  the  possession  of  her  friend  lady 
Bute;  The  number  of  pictures  painted  by  her,  consider- 
ing how  late  it  was  in  life  before  she  applied  to  the  art, 
was  very  great.  Her  own  house  was  full  of  them ;  and 
others  are  among  the  chief  ornamenta  of  Calswich,  Web" 
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i>otn)  and  Ham,  the  fespective  residences  of  her  nephews, 
-Mr.  Granville  and  Mr.  Dewes,  and  of  her  niece  Mrs.  Port. 
Mrs.  Delany,  among*her  other  accomplishments,  excelled 
in  embroidery  and  shell-work  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  her 
life,  produced  many  elegautspecimens  of  her  skill  in  these 
respects.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  at  the  age  of  74  she 
invented  a  new  and  beautiful  mode  of  exercising  her  inge- 
nuity. This  was  by  the  construction  of  a  Flora,  of  $i 
most  singular  kind,  formed  by  applying  coloured  papers 
together,  and  which  might,  not  improperly,  be  called  a 
species  of  mosaic  work.  Being  perfectly  mistress  of  her 
scissars,  the  plant  or  flower  which  she  purposed  to  imitate 
she  cut  out;  that  is,  she  cut  out  its  various  leaves  and 
parts  in  such  coloured  Chinese  paper  as  suited  her  subject ; 
.and,  when  she  could  not  meet  with  a  colour  to  correspond 
with  the  one  she  wanted,  she  dyed  hejr  own  paper  to 
answer  her  wishes.  She  used  a  black  ground,  as  best  calcu* 
lated  to  throw  out  her  flower ;  and  not  the  least  astonish- 
ing part  of  her  art  was,  that  though  she  never  employed 
her  pencil  to  trace  out  the  form  or  shape  of  her  plant,  yet 
when  she  had  applied  all  the  peces  which  composed  it, 
it  hung  so  loosely  and  gracefully,  that  every  one  was  per- 
suaded that  it  must  previously  have  been  drawn  out,  and 
repeatedly  corrected  by  a  most  judicious  hand,  before  it 
could  have  attained  the  ease  and  air  of  truth  which,  with- 
out any  impeachment  of  the  honour  of  this  accomplished 
lady,'  might  justly  be  called  a  forgery  of  nature's  works. 
The  effect  was  superior  to  what  painting  could  have  pro- 
duced ;  and  so  imposing  was  her  art,  that  she  would  some- 
times put  a  real  leaf  of  a  plant  by  the  side  of  one  of  her 
own  creation,  which  the  eye  could  not  detect,  even  when 
ahe  herself  pointed  it  out.  Mrs.  Delany  continued  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  design  till  the  83d  year  of  her  age, 
when  the  dimness  of  her  sight  obliged  her  to  lay  it  aside. 
•  However,  by  her  unwearied  perseverance,  she  became 
authoress  of  far  the  completest  Flora  that  ever  was  exe- 
•cuted  by  the  same  hand.  The  number  of  plants  finished 
by  her  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty.  iThis  in- 
valuable Flora  was  bequeathed  by  her  to  her  nephew 
.  Court  Dewes,  esq.  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Barnard 
.  Dewes,  esq.  of  Wefsborn  in  Warwickshire.  The  liberality 
.of  Mrs.  Delany*8  mind  rendei^ed  her  at  all  times  ready  to 
communicate  her  art.  She  frequently  pursued  her  work 
in  company  ;  was  desirous  of  shewing  to  her  friends  how. 
Vol.  XI.  E  E 
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ctuy  it  was  to  execute ;  and  was  often  beard  to  lament  that 
so  few  would  attempt  it.     1%  required,  however,  gv^at  pa* 
tience  and  great  knowledge  in  botanical  drawing.     She 
began  to  write  poetry  at  80  years  of  age,  and  her  veiMs 
shew  at  least  a  pbus  disposition.     Her  private  character  is 
thus  given  by  her  friend,  Mr.  Keate.     ^*  She  had  every 
virtue  that  could  adorn  the  human  heart,  with  a  mind  so 
pure,  and  so  unconuminated  by  the  world,  that  it  was 
matter  of  astonishment  how  she  could  have  lived  in  its 
more  splendid  scenes  without  being  tainted  with  one  sin* 
gle  atom  of  its  fully  or  indiscretion.     The  strength  of  bet 
understanding  received,  in  the  fullest  degree,  its  polish^ 
but  its  weakness  never  reached  her.     Her  life  was  con« 
ducted  by  the  sentiments  of  true  piety ;  her  way  of  think- 
ing, on  every  occasion,  was  upright  and  just;  her  conver- 
sation was  lively,  pleasant,  and  instructive.    She  was  warm, 
delicatci  and  sincere  in  her  friendships ;  full  of  philan- 
thropy and  benevolence,    and  loved  and  respected  by 
every  person  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  her.     That 
sun-shine  and  serenity  of  mind  which  the  good  can  only 
enjoy,  and  which  had  thrown  so  much  attraction  on  her 
life,  remained  without  a  shadow  to  the  last ;  not  less  bright 
in  its  setting,  than   in  its  ^meridian   lustre.     That  form 
which  in  youth  had  claimed  admiration,  in  age  challenged 
respect.     It  presented  a  noble  ruin,  become  venerable  by 
the  decay  of  time.     Her  faculties  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  last ;  and  she  quitted  this  mortal  state  to  receive  in  a 
better  world  the  crown  of  a  well-spent  life.'' 

Mrs.  Delafiy  was  buried  in  a  vault  belonging  to  8t« 
Jameses  church }  and,  on  one  of  its  columns,  a  stone  is  erect* 
ed  to  her  memory,  with  an  inscription,  which,  after  re- 
citing her  name,  descent,  marriages,  age,  &c.  concludes 
as  follows:  *^  She  was  aMady  of  singular  ingenuity  and 
politeness,  and  of  unaffected  piety.  These  qualities  had 
endeared  her  through  life  to  many  noble  and  excellent 
persons,  and  made  the  close  of  it  illustrious,  by  procuring 
for  her  many  signal  marks  of  grace  and  favour  from  their 
majesties/'  * 

DELEBOE.     See  SYLVIUS. 

DELEYKE  (Alexander),  one  of  the  French  Encycle* 
psDdists,  was  born  at  Portets,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bourdeanx, 
iu  January  1726';  was  at  an  early  age  admitted  intotbf 
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college  of  the  Jesuits^  and,  when  only  fifteen  years  old, 
was  invested  with  their  order.     He  wM  a  youth  of  much 
imagination  and  sensibility,  and  at  the  same  time  strongly 
addicted  to  mental  melancholy;  during  which  he  almost 
uninterruptedly  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  two  great  ex- 
tremes of  futurity,  heaven  and  hell,  which  distressed  him 
with  perpetual  agitations  of  mind,     Deleyre,    however^ 
did  not  long  continue  in  this  state  of  mind,  but  quitted 
the, Jesuit  society,  and  with  thtf),  we  have  no  small  reason 
to  believe,  every  religious  faith  whatever.    As  be  was  of 
plebeian  birth,  he  could  have  no  expectations  from  tha 
court;  his  only  alternatives  were  philosophy  and  the  law) 
and  the  latter  did  not  exactly  correspond,  we  are  told  by 
bis  eulogist,  either  with  his  seusibility  or  his  independence 
of  mind.     Montesquieu  was  at  this  time  the  Meecenas  of 
Guienne,   and    became    the  patron   of  Deleyre  from  a 
thoroiigh  conviction  of  his  taWnts :  he  introduced  him  U^ 
Diderot,  d* Alembert,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Ducios ;  and  hie 
destiny  was  fixed  ;  he  decided  for  philosophy,  and  became 
a  writer  in  the  Encyclop6die.     In  this  new  capacity  bia 
hardihood  was  not  inferior  to  thMt  of  bis  colleagues ;  the 
famous,  or  rather  iofEtmous,  article  on  fanaticism  was  soon 
known  to  have  been  of  his  production,  and  it  was  likely  to 
have,  been  essentially  detrimental  to  him ;  for  he  had  now 
fixed  his  attention  upon  matrimony,  and  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  a  lady ;  but  the  priests  of  the  parish  iu  which 
the  ceremony  was'  to   have  been  celebrated,  refused  to    « 
unite  them,  in  consequence  of  their  having  heard   that 
Deleyre  was  the  author  of  this  article.     His  patronage, 
however,  was  at  this  time  increased,  and  he  had  found  a 
warm  and  steady  friend  in  the  due  de  Nivernois,  who  in- 
terfered in  the  dispute,  and  Deleyre  obtained  the  fair  ob«» 
ject  of  his  wishes.     The  duke  had  before  this  solicited, 
and  successfully,  the  appointment  for  him  of  librarian  to 
the  infant  prince  of  Parma,  who  was  at  this  period  c6m« 
mitted  to  the  immediate  care  of  Condillac.     lo  this  situa- 
tion   he    continued    for  soq^e    eon^iiderable   time;  'and 
although  a  dispute  respecting  the  mode  of  educating  their 
pupil  at  length  ^parated  him  from  this  celebrated  lo^^* 
cian,  he  appears  to  have  always  entertained  for  him  the 
highest  degree  of  respect. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Deleyre  prove4 
himself  warmly  atuched  to  the  popular  side  of  the  ques« 
tioo :  he  was-  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Copveo* 
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^ion  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction.  In  reTO- 
latiooary  politics  be  was  a  Girondist;  and  bis  natural 
taciturnity  prevented  him  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre.  He  made  bis  will  wbile  in  Italy, 
in  1772.  At  this  period  be  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
approaching  misfortunes  of  his  country  :  **  France,''  sap 
he,  in  this  curious  paper,  ^^  the  country  in  which  I  was 
born,  has,  from  the  corruption  of  her  manners,  fallen  under 
the  yolie  of  despotism.  The  nation  is  too  blind  or  too  in- 
dolent  to  desire  or  be  able  to  free  herself.  The  govern- 
ment is  become  odious,  and  will  terminate  in  despotism.'' 
lie  adds,  that,  in  consequence  hereof,  he  is  tired  of  life^ 
and  that,  as  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  shall  have  patience 
enough  to  wait  foir  his  decease,  or  courage  sufficient  to 
hasten  it,  be  deems  it  a  duty  to  be  prepared  with  a 
testament,  explicitly  stating  all  bis  desires  concerning  him- 
self and  the  little  he  has.  to  bequeath.  This  sort  of  lan- 
guage was  not  uncommon  to  the  Encyclopedists  and  their 
immediate  friends ;  but  with  all  their  vaunting,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  had  more  attachment  to  life,  or  more  dread 
of  dissolution,  than  the  German  sentimentalists.  With  the 
latter,  suicide  was  common,  even  among  many  who  seldom 
boasted  of  performing  it :  among  the  former  it  was  more 
often  threatened  than  executed.  Our  philosopher  died  in 
the  beginning  of  1797,  in  the  seventy-fii-st  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  natural  decay.  The  three  chief  works  in  which  he 
engaged  during  his^ife-time  were,  an  "  Analysis  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Bacon,"  in  whose  general  opinions  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  profoundly  versed  ;  a  variety  of  articles 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  Encyclop6die  ;  and  a 
*^  General  History  of  Voyages,"  a  voluminous  publication, 
which  extended  to  nineteen  large  octavos.  He  published 
^Iso  "  Le  Genie  de  Montesquieu,"  ISmo,  and  ."  L'Esprit 
de  St.  Evremont,"  12mo.  Upon  his  decease  were  dis- 
covered many  inedited  works,  and  among  the  rest  a  poetic 
translation  of  Lucretius.  Of  such  a  translatiot),  France, 
as  well  as  every  other  country  in  Europe,  except  Italy,  is 
much  in  want ;  but,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  M.  Deleyre's 
metrical  ballads,  we  strongly  doubt  his  capacity  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  inimitable  beauties  of  the  Roman  bard  :  several 
of  these  ballads  have,  nevertheless,  obtained  the  honour  of 
being  set  to  music  by  his  friend  Je^n-Jaques  Eousseau. 
It  is  more  to  the  praise  of  Deleyre,  that  he  was  an  enemy 
to  all  persecution^  and,  when  in  the  possession  of  power. 
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Acted  with  kindn^H  towards  many  wba  were  ^  or  different 
aentiraents  from  his  own,  and  by  whom  he  bad  been  been 
ondeservedly  ill-treated.  * 

DELFAU  (Francis))  a  French  monk,  was  bom  at  Mon- 
tet  in  Auvergne,  in  1637,  and  became  a  monk  of  Clermont 
in  1656,  where  he  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  and 
respect  of  his  superiors  by  bis  application  and  talents.*  He 
was  fixed  on,  at  the  instigation  of  the  celebrated  Amaud, 
to  give  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
had  made  considerable  preparation  for  the  publication, 
when  an  anon3maoa8  tract,  entitled  ^^  L*  Abbi^  comman* 
dataire,"  exposing  certain  ecclesiastical  abuses,  was  im- 
puted to  him,  it  is  said  unjustly.  He  must,  however,  have 
had  no  means  of  disproving  the  charge,  as  he  was  banished 
for  it  to  Lower  Bretagne.  He  was  shortly  after  called 
upon  to  preach  at  Brest,  on  some  public  occasion,  when 
the  vessel  in  which  he  took  his  passage  was  wrecked,  and 
he  was  among  the  number  of  those  that  were  drowned, 
in  October  1676,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
svas  author  of  several  works,  of  little  importance  now,  if 
we  except  an  historical  eulogy,  entitled  *^  The  Epitaph  of 
Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who,  after  having  abdicated  bis 
crown,  retired  into  France,  and  became  abbot  of  St.  Ger- 
main de  Pres."  * 

DELFT,  or  Van  Delphus  (William  Jambs),  an  ex-f 
cellent  painter  and  engraver,  was  the  son  of  William  Delft^ 
and  a  near  relation  (grandson,  according  to  Ptlkington)  of 
Michael  Miravelt,  and  born  at  Delft  in  1619.  He  drew 
and  painted  portraits  with  excellent  taste;  and  having  • 
been  instructed  by  Miravelt,  acquired  a  similar  mode  of 
design  and  colouring,  apd  successifully  imitated  him  in  the 
management  of  his  pencil,  so  thai  he  is  said  to  have 
equalled  Miravelt  in  force  and  delicacy.  He  is,  however^ 
more  generally  known  as  an  engraver  >  and  bis  best  prints 
are  highly  finished  ;  some  of  them  ave  executed  in  a  bold, 
powerful,  open  style,  which  produces  a  fine  effect  Such 
was  his  portrait  of  Hugo  Grotius,  dated  1652  ;  and  others 
11)  a  neat  and  much  more  finished  manner,  as  we  find,  says 
Strutt,  in  the  admirable  portrait  of  Michael  Miravelt,  from 
a  pioture  of  Vandyke.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ' ' 
ever  in  England ;  and  yet  .he.  engraved  several  English 
portraits,  as  Charles  I.  of  England,  Henrietta  Maria,  his 

>  MeoMirf  of  the  French  IniUtvte,  ToL  JQOUI.— X>ict.  Hist*        !  Morm.   ^ 
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qae^i  OMfy«  ViUart,  duke  of  Baekingb«isi»  Bcc.  m4, 
ftccoruing  to  lord  Orford,  stjrled  bimaclf  the  kit^s  cb* 
graver.     He  died  in  1661.  * 

DK  LISLE.     See  LISLE. 

DELI  US  (CHtiSTWttiot  TiucdOTT),  a  learned  Gen- 
loan  inineralo^st,  wat  bom  at  Wallbauaen  in  Thuriogit 
]n  179S9  and  died  at  Florence,  Jan.  21,  1779,  during  t 
tiait  he  paid  to  the  waters  of  Pisa.  He  ori^nally  served  ttt 
the  army,  but  applying  himaelf  to  the  sciences,  partico* 
larly  mioemlogj,  be  was  appoint^  professor  of  the  acm» 
demy  of  the  oiines  at  Cbenmiti,  tnd  was  afrerwards  em*' 

£lf  »yed  at  Vienna  in  the  departmont  of  the  mines  4nd  mint 
lis  principal  woric  was  entitled  ^  Gnleitung  aur  Berg^ 
Baukurstt  «tc  '*  Vienna,  1773,  4to»  embolliibed  with  plates, 
which  was  afterwards  translated  and  publitbed  by  tbt 
order  and  at  the  exiience  of  the  French  king,  under  the 
title  **  Traii^  sur  ia  science  d^  V  eicploitation  des  Mines,** 
^1^1%  )779f  4to.  He  wrote  also  a  wotk  on  mountain^ 
•h<i  th0ir  contents.* 

DE  LOLME  (JoifN  Loins),  a  political  writer  of  grmt 
tf>ilities,  w#9  bom  at  Geneva  about  1745.  He  received  A 
liberal  eduction,  and  embraced  the  profession  of  tlie  law, 
but  did  not  long  practise  in  *n  advocate  before  be  formed 
the  resolution  of  (]|uittiqg  his  native  countiy,  th|it  be  might 
display  bis  lively  talents  And  bis  literanr  attainments  on  a 
more  opnspicqons  theatre  of  action,  ^nd  might  personally 
observe  tbe  todsiitutions  and  customs  of  more  powerful 
atates.  Tbe  Ef^glish  government,  in  particular,  excited 
bis  cariosity ;  and  be  resolved  to  study  its  nature  and  ex* 
Amine  its  principle  with  particular  c^re  and  attention. 
He  even  endeavoured  in  the  first  work  which  he  published 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  to  lead  his  readers  into  an 
opinion  that  he  wis  a  native  of  this  ft^voored.  country^ 
It  was  written  in  our  language,  and  appeared  in  1773> 
^ith  the  title  *<  A  parallel  between  the  English  Govern* 
ment  and  the  fortner  Government  of  Sweden ;  containing 
aome  observations  on  the  late  revolatidn  in  that  kingdesi} 
and  an  examination  of  the  oauses  tba|  secure  us  agi^M 
both  aristocracy  and  absolute  moniirchy.'*  Many  of  out 
eountrymen  were  apprehensive  that  our  constitution  might 
be  subversed  like  that  of  Sweden ;  but  the  lemied  ddctot 

4tocA|.  fiw^iljit     *-  •*  ' 
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(for  M.  De  Lolme  had  previously  taken  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.)  by  contrasting  with  the  polity  of  England  the 
government  which  Gustavus  III.  bad  overturned,  plausibly 
argued  that  such  fears  were  ilUfiauuded. 

He  soon  after  commenced  that  work  which  has  esta* 
blished  his  literary  and  political  fame,  entitled  ^*  The  Con-^ 
stitution  of  England ;  or  an  account  of  the  English  Govern*^ 
ment :  in  which  it  is  compared,  both  with  the  republican 
form  of  government,  and  the  other  monarchies  in  Europe.** 
It  was  applauded,  on  its  first  appearance  (in  Holland)  in 
the  French  language,  as  a  very  ingenious  and  spirited 
performance,  combining  originality  of  thought  witn  just- 
ness of  remark  and  perspicuity  of  expression.  A  transla^ 
lion  of  it  being  earnestly  desired,  the  author  enlarged  and 
improved  it,  and  published  the  first  English  edition  ia 
June  1775,  8vo«  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  the  transv 
later  of  his  own  work  from  the  French ;  and  his  great 
knowledge  of  our  language  was  the  subject  of  higb  en% 
Gomium.  But  if  the  general  style  of  the  work  be  com* 
piured  with  that  of  the  dedication,  which,  in  every  sen^ 
fence,  bears  marks  of  91  foreign  pen,  it  will  readily  be 
concluded,  that  the  body  of  the  publication  wa^  obiefly 
translated  by  an  Englishman,  under  the  author's  eye* 

His  next  publication  is  said  to  have  proceeded  froiti  his 
aversion  to  superstition,  but  it  is  scarcely  reooncileable  to 
decorum  in  style  or  matter.  This  was  his  **  History  of 
the  Flagellants  (  or,  Memorials  of  Human  Superstition,*' 
1783,  4to«  His  attention  being  afterwards  more  usefully 
called  to  the  subject  of  the  legislative  union  between  Eng» 
land  and  Scotland,  by  an  intended  re-publication  of  De 
Foe's  history  of  that  memorable  transaction,  he  wrote,  in 
1787,  a  judicious  essay,  calculated  for  an  introduction  to 
that  work.  In  the  following  year  be  published  observations 
relative  to  the  tax  upon  window-lights,  the  shop-ux,  and 
the  impost  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars.  In  these  he  urges 
bis  objections  with  humour  as  well  as  argument.  When 
the  question  of  the  regency  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
public,  be  wrote,  in  1789,  <^  Observations  upon  the  Na^ 
tional  Embarrassment,  and  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
relative  to  the  same.'^  In  this  pamphlet  he  coincides  witli 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  adopted  by  the  par** 
liament,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  These  are  supposed  to  be  all  Mr.  De  Lolme*« 
avowed  publications}  but  be  wrote  some  letters  in  tM 
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newspapers,  particularly,  we  remember,  a  very  ingenion^ 
paper  on  the  question,  ^^  whether  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings  abaied  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament  ?"    At  what 
time  he  left  England  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover; 
but  he  died  in  8wisserland  in  1807,  leaving  a  name  cer- 
tainly of  considerable  eminence  in  the  aunals  of  literature. 
His  perception   was  acute,  and  his  mind  vigorous.     Not 
content  with  a  hasty  or  superficial  observation  of  the  cha« 
jracters  of  men  and  the  afiairs  of  states,  he  examined  them 
with  a  philosophic  spirit  and  a  discerning  eye.     He  could 
ably  speculate  on  the  different  oiodes  of  government,  de- 
velope  the  disguised  views  of  princes  and  ministers,  and 
detect  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  demagogues  and  pseudo- 
patriots.     His  work  on  ^be  Constitution  of  England  has 
been  generally  supposed  the  nK>st  rational  and  enlightened 
survey  of  the  subject ;  and  his  last  editor  is  of  opinion  that 
even   the  labours  of  professor  Millar  and  other  British 
writers  dd  not  appear  to  have'  discredited  or  falsified  this 
high  character  of  the  work. 

By  this,  we  regret  to  add,  De  Lolme  was  not  much  a 
gainer.  It  was  discouraged  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
although  mentioned  with  high  respect  by  some  leading 
men  in  parliament,  nothing  substantial  was  done  for  its 
author.  His  private  life,  however,  had  many  sijigularities, 
and  De  Lolme  was  not  a  man  to  be  provided  for  by  casual 
bounty,  or  casual  patronage.  He  expected,  and  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  some  permanent  reward  that  might  have 
led  to  independence.  Disappointed  in  this,  his  pride  of 
spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to  solicit  inferior  rewards.  For 
some  years,  when  inquiries  were  made  by  nfen  of  rank, 
who  probably  meant  to  have  ^ssistad  him,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  trace  his  lodgings,  which  he  frequently  changed, 
and  in  some  of  which  be  parsed  by  fictitious  names.  He 
lived  on  little,  and  his  appearance  aini  personal  habits 
became  slovenly.  Before  he  left  this  country,  we  are  told, 
he  received  some  aid  from  the  Literary  Fund ;  but  how  he 
lived  abroad,  we  have  not  heard.  From  personal  know- 
ledge we  can  subscribe  to  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  roote^^s 
'character  oF  him:  *'  He  had  the  art  of  pleasing  in  conversa- 
tion, though  the  graces  did  not  appear  in'  his  manners  or 
deportment.  He  had  a  turn  for  pleasantry  and  humour; 
and  has  been  compared  to  Burke  for  the  variety  of  bis 
illnstons,  and  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations.  His  general 
temper  baus  been  praised  ;  but  bis  spirit  was  considered  by 
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ttiany  as  too  high  for  his  fortune  ;  yet,  in  one  respect,  hi^  ^ 
mind  assimilated  to  the  occasional  penury  under  which  he^ 

,  laboured;  for,  in  his  mode  of  living,  he  could  imitate  the 
temperance  and  self-denial  of  a  philosopher."  In  1307^ 
an  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Constitution  was  published, 
illustrated  by  notes,  and  a  critical  and  biographical  pre* 
face  by  Dr.  Charles  Coote.  Of  this  last  we  have  availed 
i>urselves  in  the  present  sketch.  For  an  account  of  the 
early  neglect  with  which  De  Lolme  was  treated,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  his  ofirn  preface. ' 

DELRIO  (Martin  Antony),  a  very  learned  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  of  Spanish  parents,  in  1551.     The  pro- 
gress he  made  in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded 
with  wonder.     He  was  taught  grammar  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  then  sent  to  Paris  to  learn  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy under  the  Jesuits.     Afterwards  he  went  to  study  civil 
law  in  the  new  university  of  Doway  ;  but  removing  from 
thence  to  Lbuvain,  he  laid  aside  that  pursuit,  art d  applied 
himself  to  polite  literature,  which  he  cultivated  with  so 
much  ardour  and  success,  that   he  surprised  the  public, 
when  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  some  good 
botes  upon  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.     **  What  is  more,** 
says  Baillet,  ^^  he  cited  in  this  work  almost  1100  authors^ 
with  all   the  assurance  of  a  man   who   had  read  them' 
thoroughly,  and  weighed  their  sentiments  with  great  judg- 
ment and  exactness."     The  reputation    he  acquired  by 
this  first  essay  of  his  erudition  was  afterwards  increased. 
He  is  said  to  have  understood  at  least  ten  languages,  and 
to  have  read  every  thing,  ancient  and  modern,  that  was 
thought  worth  reading.     He  was  admitted  LL.  D.  at  Sala^ 
roanca  in  1574;  and   was  afterwards  a  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Brabant,  and   an   intendaht  of   the  army. 
In  15S0  he  became  a  Jesuit  at  Valladolid ;  from  whence 
going  into  the  Low  Countries,  he  taught  divinity  and  the 
belles  lettres,  and  contracted  a  firm  friendship  with  Lip- 
sius.     He  taught  also  at  Liege,  at  Mentz,  at  Gratz,  and  at 
Salamanca.     He  died  at  Lou  vain,  in  1608,  about  two  years 
after  his  friend  Lipsins. 

Besides  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus^  he 
wrote  r.  great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  '^  Dtsquisitiones  Magics,"  1601,  3  vols.  4to,  an  elabo^ 

)  Biogf.  prefbce  mt  aboTe.— Mr.  D^Israeli  has  paid  an  aifeetionate  and  fp^« 
riUd  tribate  to  De  JUalme'f  memory  in  bis  **  Calamities  of  Authors.'^ 
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rate  vrnk^  but  too  well  suited  to  the  cr^ulitj  of  tbe  _ 
9,  Commentaries  upon  some  books  of  the  Old  Tescaa^ent. 
3.  Explications  of  some  of  tbe  hardest  and  most  impoitaBt 
texuof  scripture.  ^ 

DEMADES^  an  Athenian^  who  from  a  mariner  becana 
an  orator,  was  uken  prisoner  at  tbe  battle  of  Cberonea 
gained  by  Philip  of  Macedoo.     By  bis  eloquence  he  ac- 
quired a  great  ascendancy  ov^  the  mind  of  that  pruKssi 
One  day,  Philip  making  his  appearance  before  the  pn* 
soners  with  all  the  ornamenu  of  ^•royalty,  and  cruellj^  ia« 
suiting  their  misery :  ^^  I  am  astonished,**  said  Demades^ 
^<  that,  fortune  having  assigned  you  the  part  of  Agaaiaai« 
Hon,  you  can  amuse  yourself  in  playing  that  of  Thersites.** 
Demades  was  no  less  interested  than  eloquent    Andpater^ 
bis  friend  as  well  as  that  of  Phocion,  complained  that  be 
could  never  make  the  latter  accept  of  any  presents,  while 
he  could  not  bestow  on  the  other  enough  to  satisfy  bis 
covetousness.     Demades  was  put  to   death,    under  aoa^ 
picion  of  treason,  in  the  year  332  before  Christ.     Nothing 
of  his  has  come  down  to  us,  except  the  **  Oratio  de  Duo- 
decennaTi,"  Greek  and  LAtiui  Hanor.  1619,  8vo,  and  in 
the  ^^Rhetorum  collectio,'*  Venice,  1513,  3  torn,  folio.* 

DEMAINBRAY    (Stephen  Chaeles),    an    ingenious 
electrician,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin's,  London, 
in  1710.     His  father  having  escaped  from  France  to  Hol- 
land, upon  the  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes,  came 
over  to  England  with  king  William.     He  died  soon  after 
the  birth  of  his  son,  who  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  an 
officer  in  the  English  service,  and  page  of  honour  to  queen 
Itfary,    who  placed  him  at  Westminster  sohool.     Whilst 
pursuing  his  studies  there,  he  boarded  in  the  house  of  Dn 
Desaguliers,  who  instructed  him  in  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.    At  the  age  of  seventeen,  before  he 
had  left  school,  he  married  ;  and  went  to  Leyden  and  fol- 
lowed his  studies  in  the  university  oi  that  place.     In  1740, 
be  began  to  read  lectures  in  etperimental  philosophy  at 
Edinburgbi  and  continued  them  till  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  rebellion.     He  then   took  up  arms  for  government 
«ud  was  a  volunteer  at  the   battle  of  Preston-pans.    In 
,1746i,  he  resumed  bis  lectures,  and  published  his  discorery 
of  the  fiifects  of  electricity  upon  the  growth  of  vegetablet. 

.     *  MorerL — Niceron,  toI.  XX.— Fopp«a  Bibl.    Belf.— BloNat'a  Ceaftira.— 
Bail  let  Jngemenft. — Diet.  HtsU — SsHii  OnomatU 
»  Moreri.— Fabric  BibU  Gmc— SazU  Ooomast. 
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This  discovery  was  afterwards  claiined  by  abb^  Nollet; 
but  is  viry  properly  assigned  to  Dr.  Demainhray  by  Dr* 
Priestley,  in  his  **  History  of  Electricity."  In  17*9,  Dr< 
l)eniainbray  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  read  his  lectures 
wich  much  success,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  several  of  tb# 
t*rencb  universities^  who  honoured  bim  with  prize  roeJala^ 
and  aJmiited  him  into  their  soceties.  In  IJS'Sf  being 
then  at  Paris,  he  was  invited  over  to  England,  to  read  a 
course  of  lectures  to  bis  present  majesty  (then  princte  of 
Wales)  and  the  duke  of  York.  On  his  return  to  ED.j:lan4 
be  married  a  second  wife,  bis  first  wife  having  i!ied  about 
the  year  1750.  In  1755  he  read  a  public  course  of  lecture* 
in  the  concert- room  in  Panton-street,  and  in  1757  in 
Carey-street,  opposite  BoswelUcourt.  After  this  he  gave 
private  courses  to  other  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  her  present  majesty  in  England,  instructed 
her  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  natural  history.  la 
1768,  he  was  appointed  astronomer  to  his  majesty's  new 
observatory  at  Richmond,  and  adjusted  the  instrument! 
there  in  time*  to  observe  the  transit  of  VeniLs,  which  hapr 
peneii  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Demainhray  died  at  Hich- 
mond  Feb.  20,  1782,  and  was  interred  in  the  churchyard 
of  Northall,  where  he  had  purchased  a  small  estate. ' 

DEMETltlUS  PHALEREUS,  a  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, and  an  illustrious  ornament  of  that  school,  lived  ia 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  a  scholar  of 
TheophVastus.  He  is  represented  as  a  flowery,  rather  thaa  • 
a  persuasive  speaker,  and  as  one  who  aimed  at  grace  rather 
than  manner.  Cicero  says  he  amused  the  Athenians  rather 
than  warmed  them ;  yet  such  was  the  iutluence  of  his 
harangues,  that  at  Athens  he  was  almost  absolute  for  ten 
years.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  erected  in 
•  bis  honour ;  and  not  undeservedly,  since  he  is  said  to  hava 
augmented  the  revenues  of  it,  as  well  as  to  have  improved 
and  polished  its  buildmgs.  But  envy  at  length  conspiring 
against  him,  his  statues  were  pulled  down,  and  himself 
threateueJ  with  death ;  but  be  escaped  into  Egypt,  and 
was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  This  king,  it  is  said^ 
asked  his  advice  concerning  the  succession  of  his  cbildreii 
to  the  throne,  viz.  whether  he  on«;ht  to  prefer  those  he  bad 
by  Eurydice  to  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  whom  be  had  bjf 
Berenice  i  and  Demetrius  advised  him  to  leave  his  crown 

^  LjMwu^M  Bttf ironf,  toU  HI. 
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to  the  former.     This  displeased  Philadelphus   so  mucb^ 
that,  his  father  being  dead,  he  banished  Demetrius,  who, 
unable  to  support  the  repeated  misfortunes  he  had   met 
with,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  the  bite  of  an  asp.      De- 
metrius composed  more  works  in  prose  and  verse,  than  aoj 
other  peripatetic  of  his  time ;  and  his  writings  consisted  of 
poetry,  history,  politics,  rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embas- 
sies.    None  of  his  works  are  extant :  for  as  to  the  piec^ 
**  De  Interpretatione,"  which  goes  under  his  name,  and 
is  usually  printed  with  the  "  Rhetores  Selecti,"  there  are 
several  internal  marks,  which  shew  that  it  is  probably  of  a 
later  date.     He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  him  that 
collected   to^rcther  200,000  volumes  into  the  library   of 
.Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who,  to  make  it  complete,  caused 
that  translation  of  the  Bible  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek  to 
be  made,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Septuagint     And 
if  it  should  be  objected,  that  Demetrius  could  not  possi- 
bly be  the  manager  of  this  affair,  since  he  was  banished  by 
Philadelphus  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  crown,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  thought  sufficient  to  say,  that  these  books  were 
collected,  and  this  translation  made,  while  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus reigned  with  his  father  Ptolemy  Soter.     But  this 
story  is  now  generally  discredited,  and  the  Septuagint  is 
ascribed  to  the  private  labour  of  the  Jews,  who  were  at  this 
time  resident  in  Egypt.     When  Demetrius  was  born,  and 
when  he  died,  we  know  not ;  but  his  disgrace  at  Athens  is 
said  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  436,  that  is, 
somewhat  about  300  years  before  Christ.  * 

DEMETRIUS  PEPANUS,  a  learned  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whose  works  have  but  lately  beeri 
brought  to  light,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Chio ;  he  took 
the  surname  of  Domesticus,  as  appears  firom  the  title  of 
his  works.  In  1637,  became  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  the  Greek  college,  and  seven  years  after  he  re- 
turned to  bis  native  country.  During  his  studies  at  Rome, 
be  made  so  considerable  a  progress  in  learning  and  belles 
lettres,  that  he  was  appointed  to  teach  his  fellow-students 
the  Greek  language  ;  but  an  illness,  to  which  he  became 
subject,  and  which  was  thought  likely  to  terminate  in  an 
epilepsy,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  college,  and  disabled 
him  from  taking  the  intended  order  of  priesthood.  Yet 
before  his  return  to  the  island  of  Chio,  he  made,  with'thd  .^ 

I  Brucker.— Diofeoei  Lftertiut .— Moreri,— Saxit  OaoiiMSt 
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celebrated  Lucas  Holstenius,  a  tour  to  Florence,  in  order 
to  examine  the  Greek  MSS.  in^  the  Laurentian  library. 
After  his  return  to  Chio,  though  be  was  not  obliged  to 
preach  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  attempted  to  sup- 
port, and  defend.it  by  bis  writings.  Controversial  divinity 
appears  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  his  pursuits ; 
though  he  also  cultivated  poetry  and  physic-  He  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  iambic  verses  on  sacred  subjects; 
one,  among  others,  entitled  "The  Triumph  of  the  Catholic 
I'aith."  He  wrote  also  a  physical  treatise  against  Galen  and 
bis  disciples.  He  married  in  1649  ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
})is  life  and  his  death  are  not  recorded,  though  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  countrymen  he  seems  to  have  died  at  Messina, 
His  works  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1781,  ai 
Rome,  in  2  vols.  4to,  under  the  title  "  Demetrii  Pepani 
l)omestici  Chii  Opera  quae  reperiuntur  ;  e  Grseca  in  Lati* 
iium  vertit  et  adnotationes  adjecit  Bernardus  Stephano- 
polus ;  accedit  prsfatio  Joannis  Christophori  Amadutii, 
cujus  cura  et  studio  nunc  primum  eduntur  Epistolas  tre» 
Grseco-Latinae  Imperatorum  ConstantinopoUtanorum  Joan- 
nis et  Emanuelis  Comneni  ad  Romanos  pontifices  Hono- 
rium  II,  et  Alexandrum  III."  Demetrius's  manuscripu 
were  discovered  by  signor  Stellio  Raflfaelli,  consul  for  the 
lEnglish  East  India  company  at  Chio,  who  sent  them  in 
1776  to  cardinal  Yovk,  and  earnestly  requested  of  his  emi- 
nence to  get  them  published.  The  cardinal's  zeal  for  eru- 
dition, and  for  the  interests  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
prompted  him  to, grant  the  request,  and  to  charge  Ste- 
phanopoli  and  Amaduzzi,  two  able  Greek  scholars,  to 
translate  the  MSS.  in  question  into  Latin,  and  to  publish 
Tboth  the  text  and  their  version  together.  They  consist  ^ 
chiefly  of  polemical  treatises  in  favour  of  some  points  ia 
•dispute  between  the  Roman  catholics  and  protestants,  and 
between  the  Roman  catholics  and  the  Greek  church ;  but 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  very  learned  pre- 
face by  Amaduzzi,  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  vulgar  and  modern  Greek  language,  in  which  several 
of  Demetrius's  treatises  are  written  ;  and  another  prefixed 
to  the  letters  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  work,  which  • 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  essays  extant  on  the 
ancient  Greek  hand-writing.* 

DE  MISSY  (C^sar),  a  man  greatly  distinguished   in 
the  learned  world,  was  born  at  Berlin,  June  2,  1703,  being 

i  Diet.  Hi9t  in  Pepano.^Criiioal  Her.  yl  LIU. 
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the  son  of  a  merchant  there.  He  studied  first  at  the  TrentSt 
college  at  Berlin^  and  thence  removed  to  the  university  of 
Francfort  on  the  Oder.     He  was  exainined  for  the  ministrj 
in  1725^  and  after  some  difficulties  obtained  it;  but  tkm 
ecclesiastics  there  being  obltged  to  certain  subscripttonSp 
to  which  he  could  not  a>sent,  be  qoitted  the  country  soon 
after.     He  preached  about  five  years  in  different  towns  of 
the  United  Provinces^  from  whence  he  was  invited  to  Loq<« 
don  in  1731,  and  ordained  to  serve  the  French  chapel  iQ 
the  Savoy.     In  1762  he  was  named  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  be  one  of  the  French  chaplains  to  the  king  in  hi$ 
chapel  at  St.  James's.     He  died  Aug    10,   1775. .  He  sel* 
dom  published  any  thing,  except  occasionally,  in  conse- 
quence of  unforeseen  engagements,  or  at  the  importunity 
bf  friends.     Stveral  little  poetical  pie<:e8,  essays  both  iQ 
sacred  and  profane  literature,  epitomes  of  books,  memoirsp 
dihsertations,  &c    by  De  Missy,  with  his  initials  C.  D.  M. 
or  some  assumed  name,  and  frequently  anonymous,  ap« 

Seared  in  dirt'erent  collections  and  periodical  journals  in 
lolland,  France,  and  England,  from  1721,  many  of  which 
are 'enumerated  hy  Mr.  Nichols.     He  was  greatly  assisting 
to   many  of  the  learned,  in  their  several  underukings: 
among  others  indebted   to  him,  were  the  late  professor 
Wetstein  in  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament^ 
Dr.  Jortin  in  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  and  Mr.  Bowyer  and 
Mr.  Nichols  in  "  Two  Essays  on  the  Origin  of  Printing.** 
His  name  will  frequently  occur  in  the  works  of  the  learned^ 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  bt 
upon  record  concerning  him.     The  writer  of  this  short 
extract  can  add,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  him^ 
that  he  was  not  only  very  acute  and  very  learned,  but  a 
sincere  lover  and  bold  assertor  of  truth,  and  a  man  of 
many  and  great  virtues.     He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
child.     After  his  death  were  published  **  Sermons  sur  di- 
vers Textes  de  PEcri^ure  Sainte,  par  feu  Monsieur  Cesar 
de   Missy/*  3  vols.  8vo.     His  valuable  library^  which  was 
sold  by  Bilker  and  Leigh  in  1778,  consisted  of  many  books 
enriched  \%ith  his  MS  notes,  ^somc  of  which  were  pnr« 
chased  for  his  majesty*s  library,  some  for  the  British  Ma« 
seum,  and  some  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who  also  bought  several 
of  his  manuscripts. ' 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  and  of  noble  descent,  ivas  a  tiative  of  Abden, 

1  NichoU's  Bowyer,  toI.  IU. 
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ft  town  in  Thracei  mnd  bom,  according  to  Laeiting,  in  the 
first  yoftr  of  the  80th  oljrmpiad,  or  460  B.C.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Par^ 
nenides,  Zeno^  and  Protagoras.  He  b  said  to  ha?e  been 
instructed  by  some  Chaldean  magi  in  astronomy  and  theo- 
logy. After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  determined  to 
travel  in  search  of  wisdom,  and  having  received  his  frater- 
nal portion  of  his  father's  estates  in  money,  amounting  to 
one  hondi^ed  talents,  he  went  first  into  Egypt,  for  the  sake 
of  learning  geometry  from  the  Egyptian  priests*;  and  then 
turned  aside  into  Ethiopia,  to  converse  with  the  gymnoso- 
phists  of  that  country;  after  which  he  passed  over  into 
Asia,  resided  some  time  among  the  Persian  magi,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  magical  philosophy,  and,  as  some  as-» 
•ert,  travelled  into  India.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  he  visited  Athens,  or  attended  upon  Anaxagoras,  is 
uncertain.  There  can  be  little  doobt,  however,  that,  during 
some  part  of  his  life,  he  was  instructed  in  the  Pythagorean 
•ohool,  and  particularly  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Leucip- 
pus. 

After  these  traveFs,  lie  returned  to  Abdera,  rich  in  phi* 
losophic  treasures,  but  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of 
subsistence.  His  brother  Damasis,  however,  received  him 
kindly,  and  liberally '  supplied  his  exigencies.  It  was  a 
law  in  Abdera,  that  whoever  should  waste  all  his  patrimony 
should  be  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture.  Democritus^ 
desirous  of  avoiding  the  disgrace  to  which  this  law  sub- 
jected him,  gave  public  instructions  to  the  people,  chiefly 
firom  hit  larger  ^  Diacosmus,'*  the  most  valuable  of  his 
writings ;  and  in  return  he  received  from  his  hearers  many 
valuable  presents,  and  other  testimonies  of  respect,  which 
relieved  him  from  all  apprehension  of  suffering  public  cen*- 
sure  as  a  spendthrifts  Laertius  asserts  that  his  countrymen 
loaded  him  with  riches,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  ta- 
lents; but  this,  raised  in  such  a  town,  and  bestowed  on  an 
individual,  seems  wholly  incredible,  especially  if  we  con- 
aider  that  few  royal  treasuries  were  at  that  time  able  to  furnish 
such  a  sum.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  De- 
mocritus,  by  his  learning  and  wisdom,  and  especially  by 
his  acquaintance  with  nature,  acquired  great  fame,  and 
excited  much  admiration  among  the  ignorant  Abderites. 
By  giving  previous  notice  of  unexpected  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  by  other  artifices,  he  had  the  address  to 
make  them  believe  that  he  possessed  a  power  of  predicting 
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future  events;  and  by  this  means  be  gained  such  as 
ascendancy  over  tbem,  that  they  not  only  gave  hiai  the 
appellation  of  Wisdom,  and  looked  upon  him  as  something 
more  than  morul,  but  proposed  to  entrust  him  with  the 
direction  of  theis  public  a6Fairs.  From  inclination  and 
habit,  he,  however,  preferred  a  contemplative  to  an  aetive 
life,  and  therefore  declined  these  public  honours^  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude. 

It  is  said,  that,  from  this  time,  Democritus  spei>t  hi« 
days  and  nights  in  caverns  and  sepulchres ;  and  that  in  one 
of  these  gloomy  retreats,  whilst  he  sat  by  his  midnight 
lamp  busily  engaged  in  writing,  he  was  on  a  sudden  visited 
by  several  young  men,  who,  in  order  to  terrify  him,  had 
clothed  themselves  in  black  garments,  and  put  on  masks, 
pretending  to  be  ghosts ;  but  that,  upon  their  appearance, 
he  coolly  requested  them  not  to  play  the  fool,  and  went  on 
with  the  studies  in  which  they  found  him  employed.     Others 
relate,  that  Democritus,  in  order  to  be  more  perfectly 
master  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  by  means  of  a  burning 
glass  deprived  himself  of  the  organs  of  sight     But  the 
former  of  these  stories  has  the  air  of  fable ;  and  the  latter 
is  wholly  incredible,  since  the  writers  who  relate  it  affirm, 
that  Democritus  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  books, 
and  in  dissecting  the  bodies  of  animals,  neither  of  which 
could  very  well  have  been  effected  without  eyes-'    Cicero, 
who  was  not  destitute  of  credulity,  mentions  the  story,  but 
at  the  same  time  intimates  his  own  doubts  concerning  iu 
truth.     Nor  is  greater  credit  due  to  the  tale,  that  Demo- 
critus spent  his  leisure  hours  in  chemical  researches  after 
the  philosopher's  stone,  the  dream  of  a  later  age ;  or  to 
the  story  of  his  conversation  with  Hippocrates,  grouuded 
upon  letters,  which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  that 
father  of  medicine  and  the  people  of  Abdera,  on  the  sup- 
posed madness  of  Democritus,  but  which  are  so  evidently 
spurious,  that  it  would  require  the  credulity  of  the  Abde- 
rites  themselves  to  suppose  them  genuine.     All  that  is  pro- 
bable concerning  this  conversation,  so  circumstantially  and 
eloquently  related  in  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Hippocrates^ 
is,  that  Hippocrates,  who  was  contemporary  with  Demo- 
critus, admired  his  extensive  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
reprobated  the  stupidity  of  the  Abderites,  who  imputed 
his  wonderful  operations  to  a  supernativul  intercourse  with 
dismous,  or  to  madness* 
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The  only  reasonable  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  these  marvellous  tales,  is  that  Democritus  was,  what 
he  is  commonly  represented  to  have  been,  a  man  of  sublime 
genius  and  penetrating  judgment,  wlio,  by  a  long  course 
of  study  and  observation,  became  an  eminent  master  of 
speculative  and  physical  science ;  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  was,  that,  like  Roger  Bacon  in  a  later  period,  he 
astonished  and  imposed  upon  his  ignorant  and  credulous 
countrymen.  Petronius  relates,  that  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  and  stones,  and 
that  he  spent  his  life  in  making  experiments  upon  natural 
bodies. 

'  Democritus  has  been  commonly  known  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Laughing  Philosopher;  and  it  is  gravely  re- 
lated by  Seneca,  that  he  never  appeared  in  public,  with- 
out expressing  his  contempt  of  the  follies  of  mankind  by 
laughter.  But  this  account  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  related  concerning  his  fondness  for  a  life  of 
gloomy  solitude  and  profound  contemplation  ;  and  with  that 
strength  and  elevation  of  mind,  which  his  philoso4)hical  re- 
searches must  have  required,  and  which  are  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity.  -  Thus  much,  however^ 
may  be  easily  admitted,  on  the  credit  of  ^lian  and  Lucian^ 
that  a  man  so  superior  to  the  generality  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  whose  lot  it  was  to  live  among  a  race  of  men, 
the  Abderites,  who  were  stupid  to  a  proverb,  might  fre- 
quently treat  their  follies  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  among  his  fellow-citizens,  he  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  ytha(rivo^f  or  the  derider. 

He  appears  to  have  been  in  his  personal  characler  chaste 
and  temperate ;  and  his  sobriety  was  repaid  by  a  healthy 
old  age.  He  lived,  and  enjoyed  the  use  of  his  faculties^ 
to  the  term  of  an  hundred  years  (some  say  several  years 
longer),  and  at  last  died  through  mere  decay.  The  fol- 
lowing singular  circumstance  is  said  to  have  happened  just 
before  his  death.  His  sister,  who  had  the  care  of  him, 
observing  him  to  be  near  his  end,  expressed  great  regret 
that  his  immediate  death  would  prevent  her  celebrating  the, 
approaching  festival  of  Ceres;  upon  which  Democritus, 
who  was  now  unable  to  receive  any  nourishment,  tliat  be 
might  if  possible  gratify  her  wish  by  living  a  few  days  lon- 
ger, desired  her  often  to  bring  hot  bread  near  bis  no^rils : 
the  experiment  succeeded,  and  he  was  preserved  alive 
without  food  for  three  days.  His  4eath  was  exceedingly 
YQh.  XI.  F  f 
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|Mifpt#dby  Us  pountrymen ;  and  the  cl^irgft  of  hit  funeraft 
^t^  defrayed  from  the.  public  treasury.  He  wrote  much^ 
^ut  none  of  bis  works  are  extant.  A  catak>gue  of  tbeip 
pi^y  be  seen  in  Piogenes  Laertius. 

Bruct^er  giv^s  the  following  analysis  of  bk  doctrines  i 
^opcerning  tri:tth  Democritus  taught,  that  there  are  two 
JLin^s  of  t^noff l^dgfs,  one  obscure,  derived  from  the  senses 
^nd  s^nptber  genuine,  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  thought 
upon  the  nature  of  things.  This  latter  mode  of  acquiring 
eenain  ^nowl^dge  he  confessed  to  be  yery  difficult ;  auc^ 
therefore,  be  used  to  say,  that  truth  lay  in  a  deep  welC 
from  which  it  is  the  office  of  reason  to  draw  it  up.  Con- 
cerning physdics,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  thb  philosopher^ 
that  nothing  can  ever  be  produced  from  that  which  has  no 
existence,  and  that  any  thing  which  exists  can  nev^  b^ 
annihilated.  Whatever  exists  must  consequently  ow«  ita 
fteiog  to  necessary  and  self- existent  principles,  of  which  be 
conceived  there  were  two ;  viz.  atoms,  and  a  vacuum,  botb 
infinite,  the  former  ip  nupaber,  the  latter  in  magnitude. 
Atoms  are  solid,  and  the  only  beings ;  vacuum,  or  entirf 
Kpacei  can  neither  be  said  to  b^  existent  nor  i^oa-existeDt, 
being  neither  corporeal  noir  iDcorp<»real.  Atoms  have  th# 
property  of  figure,  cpagnitude*  motion,  and  weight,  being 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Tbey  are  various  in 
figure  and  in  magnitude ;  and  are  perfectly  solid,  indivi- 
sible, and  unalterably.  These  atoms  bav^  been  eternally 
moving  in  infinite  yacuum  or  sps^ce,  io  a  direction  perper 
tually  deyia^g  from  a  right  line ;  and  tbi:^  collisions  are 
produced,  which  occasion  innum^u*able  combinations  of 
|harticle%  fro^i  which  arises  the  vappus  form  of  things 
that  exist  Tb^set  pripis^ry  corpuscles,  ^re  moved  and  united 
by  that  natural  necessi^y^  which  i^  tlai^  only  ^te  ^at  creates 
^nd  governs,  tbei  world..  The  systeip  of  nature  is  one,  cop« 
sistiug  of  parts,  differing  in  thedr  figure,  ordar,  and  situa- 
tion. The  production  of  an  orga^nized  body  iaoccasioned 
by  tl^  suitable  arrangement  of  atjoms,  adapted  in  their 
nature  to  fproi  thati  body;  if  it  be  divers^ified,  ^Iteratio^ 
iakes  place ;  ;if  it  be  entirely  des^roy-ed,  dissolution,  Thf 
qualities  of  bodies^  ai^e  not  essential  to  their  nature,  fy^t  tb^ 
casual  e^at^  oi,  arrangement;  and  tliis  o<?casipps  the  dif^ 
ferent  impressions  which  ^ey  omke  upon  ti^  s^sea  ^  Ij^ 
infinite,  space  there-  are  lA^umierable  worlds,  some  MpiUan 
^hers  dissimilar;  butt  all  subject  to  gix>^.tb,  def^^  ^q 
^estn^etion..  ;ThQ  woirl^  has  noc  ania^^ting  prinqipl^,  bu^ 
alt  thin|(s  are  moved  by  th«  nipid  agitation  of  atpips^ ,  Tbo 
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fun  and  moon  are  composed  of  light  particles,  rerolving 
about  »  common  centre*  The  heavenly  bodies  are  ar<* 
ranged  in  the  following  order ;  first,  the  fixed  stars^  then 
the  planets,  then  the  sun,  then  the  moon :  all  move  from 
east  to  west,  and  those  which  are  nearest  revolve  with  the 
least  velocity;  so  that  the  sun,  the  inferior  planets,  and 
the  moon,  move  more  slowly  than  the  rest. 

A  Comet  ir  a  combination  of  planets,  which  approaching 
near  each  other,  appear  as  one  body.  The  earth  at  first 
Wa9  so  small  and  light,  as  to  wander  about  in  the  regions  . 
of  space ;  but  at  length  increasing  in  density,  it  became 
immoveable.  The  sea  is  continually  decreasing,  and  will 
at  kngth^  be  dried  up.  Man  was  at  first  produced  from 
#ater  and  earth.  Our  knowledge  of  his  existence  arisen 
from  consciousness.  The  soul,  or  principle  of  animal  Hfe 
and  motion,  is  the  result*  of  a  combination  of  round  or 
fiery  particles,  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  seated  in  the 
breast,  which  is  the  rational,  the  other  diffused  through 
the  whole  body,  which  is  tiie  irrational.  The  soul  perishes 
with  the  body ;  but  human  bodies^  though  they  perish,  will 
vevive;  Different  animal  beings  possess  different  senses. 
Perception  is  produced  by  t«%»;^  images,  which  flow  from 
bodies'  according  to  their  respective  figuees,  and  strike 
upon  the  orgim  of  sense. 

The  fundamental  difierance  between  Ae  doctrine  of  De» 
mocritns,  and  that  of  fbnner  philosophers,  concerning 
sttotns,  is,  that  the  latter  conceived  small  particles  endued 
with  variotis  qualities;  whereas  this  philosopher  conceived 
the  qualities  of  bodies  to  be,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
asere  Effect  of  arrangement  Democritus,  in  his  whole 
iystem;  paysr  no  regai^  to  an  external  efficient  cause,  but 
absurdly  siipposes,  that  the  intrinsic  necessity,  which  givea 
notion  to  atoms,  is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phss* 
ttomena  of  nature.  Whatever  he  is  said  to  have  taught 
concerning  nature,  fiate,  or  providence,  he  merely  asserted, 
that  the  fire,  which  resulted  from  the  combination  of  cer<*' 
tain  subtle  atoms,  and  which  has  been  called  the  soul  of  the 
^orld,  is  a- mechanical  agent  iti  nature,  causing  by  its  rapid 
ttibtion  the  changes  vHii  b  take  place  in  the  universe.  Plu- 
tarch itap,  that  Democritus' Considered  the  sun  and  mooa 
m  ignited  plates  of  stone ;  but  this  is  not  consistent  with- 
his  general  system,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  nature.  The 
bMkf  of  the 'materiality  of  the  sout  was  the  natt^ral  result 
of  the  atomic  system ;  for  if  the  soul  be  a  mere  compositiom' 
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of  atoms,  wfaeri  theq^  are  dispersed,  it  must  perisfa.  As  to 
the  reviviscence  of  human  bodies,  be  can  only  be  supposed 
to  me^n,  that  the  atoms  composiug  any  humau  soul,  woold^ 
after  their  dispersion,  coalesce,  again,  in  some  distant  pe« 
riod,  and  recover  their  former  life.  The  term  ctiuxor,  or 
image,  seems  to  have  had,  in  his  use  of  it,  two  different 
significations :  it  denoted  those  images  which  he  supposed 
to  flow  from  external  objects,  and,  striking  upon  the  seniles, 
excite  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  also,  those  divine  beings 
that  existed  in  the  air,  and  which  he  called  gods«  Although 
Democritus  rejected  the  notion  of  Deity,  and  allowed  him 
no  share  in  the  creation  or  goveroment  of  the  world,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  impiety,  by  admitting  the  po« 
pular  belief  of  divinities  inhabiting  the  atrial  regions,  and 
teaching  that  they  make  themselves  visible  to  some  fa* 
voured  mortals,  and  enable  them  to  predict  future  events. 

The  moral  doctrine  of  Democritus,  like  that  of  Epicurus^ 
makes  the  enjoyment  of  a  tranquil  state  of  mind,  dAniMa, 
the  g^reat  end  of  life,  and  consequently  teaches  moderatiou 
as  the  first  law  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  he  maintained  that 
there  is  nothing  naturally  becoming  or  base  in  human 
actions,  but  that  every  distinction  of  this  nature  arises 
from  custom  oTiCJivil  institutions,  and  that  laws  are  framed 
to  restrain  the  natural  propensity  of  mankind  to  injure  one 
another ;  in  this  latter  respect  his  opinion  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  more  modem  doctrine  of  Hobbes.  ^ 

DEMOIVRE  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  mathematician^ 
of  French  original,  but  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Vitri  in  Champagne  May  26,  1667* 
His  father  was  a  surgeon,  and  spared  no  pains  in  bis  edu* 
cation,  and  sent  him  early  to  school,  where  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  parents  in  1673,  a  circumstance  which  filial 
affection  made  him  often  mention  with  great  pleasure* 
For  some  time  he  was  educated  under  a  popish  priest,  but 
was  afterwards  sent  to  a  protesunt  academy  at  Sed^o* 
where  his  predilection  for  arithmetical  calculations  h^ 
frequently  took  the  place  of  classical  studies,  that  his  mas* 
ter  one  day  pettishly  asked,  what  the  ^*  little  rogue  meant 
to  do  with  those  cyphers?''  He  afterwards  studied  at. 
Saumur  and  Paris,  at  which  last  place  he  began  his  mathe« 
tnatics  under  Ozanam.    At  length  the  revocation  of  the 

I  Brocker,  by  EnAekl.-oDtogeaet  Ucrtiat.^-'Staoley's  Hlft.  of  Piwlwofliy,. 
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edict  of  NantZi  in  1 685,  determined  him,  with  many  othery^ 
to  take  shelter  in  England ;  where  he  perfected  bis  nia<» 
tbematical  studies.  A  mediocrity  of  fortune  obliged  him 
to  employ  his  talent  in  this  way  in  giving  lessons,  and 
reading  public  lectures,  for  bis  better  support :  in  the  Jatw 
ter  part  of  his  life  too,  he  chiefly  subsisted  by  giving  an* 
swers  to  questions  in  chances,  play,  annuities,  &c.  and  it 
is  said  many  of  these  responses  were  delivered  at  a  coffee* 
house  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
time.  The  **  Principia  Mathematical'  of  Newton,  which 
chance  is  said  to  have  thrown  in  his  way,  soon  convinced 
Demoivre  how  little  he  had  advanced  in  the  science  he 
professed.  This  induced  him  to  redouble  his  application ; 
which  was  attended  by  a  considerable  degree  of  success  ; 
and  be  soon  became  connected  with,  and  celebrated  among, 
^he  first-rate  mathematicians.  His  eminence  and  abilities 
in  this  science  opened  him  an  entrance  into  the  royal  so* 
ciety  of  London,  and  into  the  academies  of  Berlip  and 
Paris.  By  the  former  his  merit  was  so  well  known  and 
esteemed,  that  they  judged  him  a  fit  person  to  decide  the 
famous  contest  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  concerning 
the  invention  of  Fluxions. 

The  collection  of  the  academy  of  Paris  contains  no  pa-» 
pers  of  this  author,  who  died  at  London,  Nov.  27,  1754^ 
at  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  sooa  after  his  admission  into 
}t ;  an  honour  which  he  said  he  considered  ^a  equivalent  to 
lettres  de  noblesse.  But  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  London  have  several,  and  all  of  them  interesting,  viz. 
inthevolumesl9,20,22,  23,25,27,  29,  30,  32,40,41,  43. 
His  separate  publications  are:  1.  *^ Miscellanea  Analytica, 
deSeriebus  &  Quadraturis,  &c.''  1730,  4to.  But  perhaps 
he  has  been  more  generally  known  by  his  9.  *^  Doctrine 
of  Chances ;  or  Method  of  calculating  the  Probabilities  of 
Events  at  Play.'*  This  work  was  first  printed  1718,  in  4to^ 
and  dedicated  to  sir  Isaac  Newton ;  it  w^s  reprinted  in 
)738,  with  great  alterations  and  improvements;  and  a 
third  edition  was  afterwards  printed,  5.  **  Annuities  on 
Lives,"  first  printed  1724,  in  8va  In  1742  the  inge-t 
nious  Thomas  Simpson  (then  only  thirty-three  years  of 
lige)  published  bis  **  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Rever-» 
sions,"  in  which  he  paid  some  handsome  compliments  to 
our  author.  Notwithstanding  which,  Demoivre  presently 
brought  ont  a  second  edition  of  his  Annuities,  in  the  pre-* 
£ftce  to  which  he  passed  some  harsh  reflectiona  upon  Simp^i 
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pon.  To  these  ,the  latter  gave  a  handsome  and  effectnM 
answer,  174S9  in  ^^  An  Appendix,  containing  some  Re« 
marks  on  a  lat^  book  on  the  same  subject,  with  answers  to 
gome  personal  and  malignant  misrepresentations  ta  the 
preface  thereof.*'  At  the  end  of  this  answer,  Mr.  Simpsoa 
concludes,  ^Lastly,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind;  whether,  in 
kis  treatment  of  me,  he  has  not  discovered  an  air  of  selfr 
snfficiencj,  ill-nature,  and  inveteracy,  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman.*' Here  it  would  seem  the  controversy  dropped; 
Mr.  Demoivre  published  the  third  edition  of  bis  book  in 
1750,  without  any  farther  notice  of  Simpson,  but  omitted 
ihe  offensive  reflections  that  had  been  in  the  preface.^ 

DEMONAX,    a    Cynic    philosopher,    who    flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  in  the  second  century,  was 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  wealth 
imd  high  rank  ;  but  preferring  a^  life  of  philosophic  study 
to  the  employments  which,  hb  birth  and  fortune  might  have 
commanded,  he  removed  to  Athens  while  he  was  young, 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.     In  his  manners 
and  habits,  he  was  in  some  respects  the  imiutor  of  Dio^ 
genes,  and  hence  he  obtained  a  rank  among  the  Cynics, 
though  he  never  professed  himself  to  be  of  any  sect    From 
fhem  all  he  selected  what  was  excellent,  and  most  favour- 
able to  moral  wisdom ;  and  like  Socrates,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  philosophy  not  a  speculative  science,  but  the  rule 
pf  life  and  manners.     He  was  virtuous  without  ostentation, 
and  was  able  to  reprove  vice  without  icrimony,  and  with 
the  happiest  effect     So  high  was  his  reputation,  that  the 
greatest  deference  was  p^d  to  his  opinion  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Athenian  people.     After  his  death,  which  was 
not  till  h^  had  attained  the  age  of  an  hundred,  be  was  ho- 
noured with  a  public  funeral,  attended  with  a  numerous 
train  of  philosophers,  and  others  who  lamented  the  loss  of 
•o  estimable  a  character.    Lucian,  from  whom  alone  we 
have  any  account  of  Demonax,  furni^es  also  the  following 
anecdotes.     Soon  after  Demonax  came  to  Athens,  a  public 
charge  was  brought  against  him  for  neglecting  to  offer  sa- 
crifice to  Minerva,  and  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
inysteries.     Appearing  before  the  assembly  in  a  white  nr- 
^nt,  he  pleaded  that  Minerva  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
Jiis  offerings  %  and  that  he  declined  initiation  iato  &e  mys- 

1  Huuon't  DictioDary.**l||U|niire  ipr  la  Yif  df  1^  Ibcalwn.  dc  Msim,  hf 
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^rie«,  because,  if  they  were^  bad,  be  otigWt  not  t6  conceal 
them  ;  atid  if  *  they  w^rfe  good,  bis  love  to  mankind  wontd 
oblige  hiih  to  discioge  them  :  upon  wbicb  he  was  acquitted; 
One  of  his  companions  proposing  to  go  to  the  temple  of 
Esculapius,  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  his  son  from  sick«> 
liess,  Demonax  said  :  '*  Do  yon  suppose  that  Esculapiurf 
cannot  hear  you  as  well  fiom  this  place  ?'••  Hearing  two  igno- 
hint  pretenders  to  philosophy  conversing,  and  remarking' 
that  the  one  asked  foolish  questions,  and  the  other  made  re* 
j)lies  which  were  nothing  to  the  purpo^,  he  said,  *^  One 
of  these  men  is  milking  a  he^goat^  while  the  other  is  holding 
a  sieve  under  him.^^  Advising  a  certain  rhetorician,  who 
was  a  wretched  declaimer,  to  perform  frequent  ex^cises^ 
the  rhetorician  answered,  "  I  frequently  practise  by  niy^* 
«elf.^'  "  No  wonder,"  replied  Demonax,  "  that  you  are 
so  bad  a  speaker,  when  you  practise  before  so-  foolish  an 
audience.'^  Seeing  a  Spartan  beating  his  servant  unmer« 
cifully,  he  said  to  bim,  "  Why  do  you  thus  put  yourself 
upon  a  level  with  yctir  sUye  ?"  When  Demonax  was  in- 
formed that  the  iihenians  had  thoughts  of  erecting  an 
amphitheatre  for  ghdiators,  in  imitation  of  the  GorinthiauB, 
he  went  into  the  assembly,  and  cried  out^  <<  Athenians, 
before  you  make  this  resolution,  go  and  pull  down-  the 
altar  of  mercy."'  ..  .  ., 

DEMOSTHENES,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  6f  an« 
tiquity,  was  bom  at  Athens,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
101st  olympiad;  or  about  370  years  before  Christ.  H6 
was  first  placed  inder  Plato  and  Eaclid  of  Megara  to  study 
philosophy  ;  buV  observing  with  what  applause  Callistratua 
pleaded  before  the  people,  he  applied  to  the  study  of  .ora-i^ 
tory,  under  federates  and  Issbus.  He  was  left  fatherless 
when  very  yotng,  and  much  neglected  and  defrauded  by 
his*  guardians;  Ofi  which  account  be  pleaded  against  them 
at  seventeai  years  of  age,  and  with  so  much  success,  tha{ 
ttaey  were  condemned  to  pay  him  SO  talents ;  but,  it  is 
said,  he  for^ve  them.  This  Was  the  first  time  that  h^  •dis^ 
tingUisbed  himself  by  his  eloquence,  Which  at  length  he 
improved  to  such  perfection,  that  Phiftp  said  "  it  was  of 
more  weight  against  him,  than  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
the  Atherians  ;*'  and  that  **  he  had  no  enemy  but  Demo- 
Bthenes  ,*  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  Eratosthenes  said; 
^  he  acually  appeared  like  one  inspired  J'     He  could  j^e^ 

•  Sntcker.r-MoKri.  ■         ^ 
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sent  an  object  in  any  light  he  pleaied,  and  give  it  what- 
ever  colouring  best  answered  hU  purpose ;  and  where  be 
found  it  difficult  to  convince  the  judgment,  he  knew  how 
to  seduce  the  imagination.    He  was  not  perhaps  so  universal 
an  orator  as  Cicero,  not  so  powerful  in  panegyric,  nor  had 
he  his  turn  for  raillery ;  and  Longinus  says,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  jest,  the  laugh  was  sure  to  turu  upon  himself. 
But  then  he  had  a  force  of  oratory,  which,  as  Longinus 
observes,  bore  down,    like  a  torrent,  all  before  it.     He 
opposed  '  Philip  of  Macedon  with  his  full  strength,   and 
Alexander  after  him.     Alei^ander  requested  of  the  Athe^ 
nians  to  have  Demosthenes  given  uf  to  him,  but  this  was 
refused ;  yet  when  Antipater  bis  successor  made  the  same 
request  afterwards,  after  his  victory,  these  same  Athenianis, 
as  the  price  of  their  pardon,  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  De« 
mosthenes  and  the  orators  of  the  same  party.     On  the  mo^ 
tion  of  Demades,   a  decree  having  passed  condemning 
them  to  death,  Demosthenes  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune  at  Calauria,  but  apprehending  that  attempU 
would  be  made  to  seize  him,    he  pr<»vided  himself  with 
poison ;  and  when  taken  by  an  emissary  of  Antipater,  he 
retired  to  the  interior  part  of  the  tenple,  and  swallowed 
the  dose.     Immediately  turning  to  Arcbias,  the  messengei- 
of  Antipater,  who  had  been  a  player,  he  said,  ^'  Now  you 
may  perform  the  part  of  Creon  as  soon  s  you  please,  and 
cast  out  this  carcase  unburied.*'     Then  turning  to  the  altar, 
he  exclaimed,  <<  O  gracious  Neptune!  I  depart  alive  fmm 
thy  temple  without  profaning  it,  which  iie  Macedonians 
would  have  done  by  my  nourder.^'     Stagguring  ast  he  at-^ 
tempted  to  retire,  he  fell  by  the  altar,  aqi  expired  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  in  the  year  B,  C.  322.     The  Athenians 
not  long  after,  erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and  decreed 
that  the  eldest  of  his  family  should  b^  oiaintained  at  the 
public  expence.^ 

Although  the  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  (he  memory 
of  Demosthenen  has  chiefly  been  on  account  of  his  elo* 
quehce,  he  was  likewise  a  very  able  statesman^  and  a  pa- 
triot ;  and,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  th€  embassies 
^d  expeditions,  the  treaties  and  alliances,  and  other  va- 
rious negotiations  in  which  he  was  employed,  together  with 
the  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  he  acted  in  them,  we 
may  conclude  that  he  excelled  as  much  in  those  capacities^ 
^s  in  that  of  an  orator ;  though  it  must  be  confesed  that 
)^s  eloquence  was  the  foundation  of  his  advapceaent  in 
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other  respects.  But  thoush  he  arrived  to  such  perfection 
in  this  art,  he  set  out  unaer  great  disadvantages ;  having 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  for  a  long  time  wouUl 
not  suffer  him  to  pronounce  the  letter  R.  He  bad  likewise 
a  weak  voice,  a  short  breath,  and  a  very  uncouth  and  un-* 
gracious  manner,  yet  by  dint  of  resolution  and  infinite 
pains,  he  overcame  all  tliese  defects.  He  accustomed 
himself  to  climb  up  steep  and  craggy  places  to  facilitate 
his  breathing,  and  strengthen  his  voice ;  he  declaimed  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  remedy  the  imperfection  in  his 
speech ;  he  placed  a  looking-glass  before  him,  to  correct 
the  awkwardness  of  his  gesture ;  and  he  learned  of  the  best 
players  the  proper  graces  of  action  and  pronunciatiop, 
which  he  thought  of  so  much  consequence,  that  he  mad^ 
the  whole  art  of  oratory  in  a  manner  to  consist  of  theo^ 
But  whatever  stress  he  laid  upon  the  exterior  part  of  speak- 
ing, he  was  also  very  careful  about  the  matter  and  the 
St}  le,  the  latter  of  which  he  formed  upon  the  oiodel  of 
Th'ucydides,  whose  history,  for  that  purpose,  he  tran- 
scribed eight  several  times.  He  was  so  intent  upon  his^ 
study,  that  be  would  often  retire  into  a  cave  of  die  earth, 
and  shave  half  his  head,  so  that  he  could  not  with  decency, 
appe^  abroad  till  his  hair  was  gro^n  again.  He  also  aen 
pustomed  himself  to  harangue  at  the  sea^shore,  where  tho 
agitation  of  the  waves  formed  to  him  an  idea  of  the  com-  . 
motions  in  a  popular  assembly,  and  served  to  prepare  and 
fortify  him  ag4inst  them.  From  this  strict  discipline,  which 
he  imposed  upon  himself,  he  became  an  instance  how  far 
parts  and  application  may  go  towards-  perfection  in  any 
profession,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  natural  impedi^ 
ments. 

With  respect  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  integrity-  and 
a  patriot,  Philip  was  not  wanting  in  endeavours  to  corrupt 
bim,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  and  with  success^ 
most  of  the  other  leading  men  in  Greece;  but  Demo^ 
sthenes  withstood  all  his  offers  ;  and  Plutarch  says,  that  all 
the  gold  of  Macedonia  could  not  bribe  bun.  And  yet,  as 
inflexible  as  he  was  to  Philip,  he  became  more  pliable  in 
the  reign  of  hjs  successor,  and  gave  occasion  to  his  enemies 
to  accuse  him  of  bribery ;  for  which  he  was  fined  and  im* 
prisoned,  and  afterwards  banished  ;  but  the  charge  has  by 
sonie  been  thought  groundless  and  malicious,  and  the  ra- 
ther because  he  was  not  allowed  to  justify  himself..  That 
i^compUshed  scholar  and  lawyerj  Ht,  Charles  Yorke^  i% 
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said  lo  ht¥e  written  n  dissertation  upon  thi«  subject,  id 
wUcfa  all  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  writers  of  antiquity 
is  carefully  cbllected,  and  judiciously  examined,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Yorkers ^cision  is  in  favour  of  Demosthenes. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  curious  dissertation  is  still 
allowed  to  remain  unpublished.  Another  circumstance  in 
the  character  of  Demosthenes  is  more  singular.  He  who 
with  such  constancy  and  intrepidity  opposed  alt  the  mea- 
sures of  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  his  country, 
and  who  so  often  at  the  hazard  of  bis  life  braved  the  mad* 
Bess  of  the  people  in  their  assemblies,  was  yet  unable  to 
itand  an  enemy  in  the  field.  He  chose,  says  Plutarch, 
to  swear  by  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  though  he  could 
ftot  follow  their  example;  yet  he  afterwards  refused  life  when 
k  was  offered  him,  and  died  with  great  fortitude.  With  all 
this  mixture  of  character,  however,  Demosthenes  did  more 
service  to  the  state  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was 
the  chief  bulwark,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  Greece  in 
general,  and  almost  the  only  obstacle  to  Philip^s  designs 
#f  enslaving  it. 

In  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital 
^wations,  he  had  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  his  talents, 
the  ob^ct  he  had  in  view  being  to  excite  the  indignation 
tt  bis  countrymen  against  Philip,  and  to  guard  them  against 
the  insidious  measures  by  which  that  crafty  prince  en« 
dkavoured  to  lull  them  into  security.  In  the  prosecution 
ef  this,  he  adopts  every  proper  method  for  animating  a 
people  once  renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour, 
but  in  many  instances  now  become  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate. .  He  boldly  taxes  them  witk  their  venality,  indolence^ 
and  indifference  to  the  public  cause ;  whilst  with  consum-* 
mate  art,  he  calls  to  their  remembrance  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors,  and  leads  them  to  consider  that  they  were  stilt 
a  flourishing  and  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors 
cf  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  that  they  only  wanted  the 
inelination  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philii^ 
tremble.  With  his  contemporary  orators,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  Philip,  or  who  persuaded  the  people  to  peace, 
lie  keeps  no  measures,  but  reproaches  them  as  the  be^yer^ 
ot  their  country.  Phocioawas  of  this  number;  he  on  df 
occasions  opposed  the  violence  of  the  people ;  and  when 
Demosthenea  once  told  him  that  the  Athenians  would  some 
day  murder  him  in  a  mad  fit,  he  answered,  '<  And  you 
tm^  perlwps,  in  a  sober  fit,''    These  orations  are  sttonglf 
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sniraated,  and  abounding  with  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of 
public  spirit.  The  figures  which  he  uses  rise  naturally 
from  the  subject,  and  are  employed  sparingly,  for  splen-^ 
dour  and  ornament  do  not  distinguish  the  compositions  of 
Demosthenes.  His  character,  as  an  orator,  depends  upoa 
an  energy  of  thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  elevates 
him  above  ail  others.  Things,  and  not  words,  appear  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  attention.  He  has  no  parade  and 
ostentation ;  no  methods  of  insinuation ;  no  laboured  in^* 
troductions ;  but  like  a  man  fully  possessed  by  his  subjec^ 
after  preparing  his  audience  by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hear* 
ing  plain  truths,  he  enters  directly  on  business,  warming 
the  mind,  and  impelling  to  action. 

His  style,  says  Dr.  Blair,  whom  we  have  already  partly 
followed,  **  is  strong  and  concise,  though  sometimes,  it 
must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt.     His  words  are 
very  expressive ;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly ;  and    . 
though  far  from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to 
find  in  him  that  studied  but  concealed  number  and  rhyth- 
inus,  which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are  fond  of  attri- 
buting to  htm.  Negligent  of  these  lesser  graces,  one  would 
rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which 
lies  in  sentiment.     His  action  and  pronunciation  are  re* 
corded  to  have  been  uncommonly  veheitient  and  ardent: 
which,  from  the  manner  of  his  ^composition,  we  are  led  to 
believe.     The  character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from 
reading  his  works,  b  of  the  austere,  rather  than  the  gentle 
kind.     He  is,  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious,  passionate^ 
taking  every  thing  in  a  high  tone  ;  neyer  lets  himself  down^ 
nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.     If  any  fault  cao 
be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is  that  he  some- 
times borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.     He  may  be  thought 
to  want  smoothness  and  grace ;  which  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  attributes  to  his  imitating  too  closely  the  manner 
of  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great  model  for  style.     But 
these  defects  are  far  more  than  compensated,  by  that  admi- 
rable and  masterly  force  of  masculine  eloquence,  which^ 
as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be 
read   without  emotion.*'      However  just  this  remark,  it 
must    be    received  with  some    limitation.    No    modera 
reader,  and  no  modem  nation  can  now  be  so  affected  with^ 
mere  eloauence  at  to  be  sensible  of  the  effects  produced 
by  that  of  Demosthenes,  which  after  all,  like  the  merUs  of 
H  j^e^t  pfagrer^  muglk  teal  principally  on  hinerical  ev»«- 
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dence.  DeofioBthenes  is  said  to  have  composed  sixty-fire 
ondons,  of  which  a  small  proportion  has  reached  our  times; 
Dor  has  he  been  so  fortunate  in  his  editors  as  the  majority 
of  the  classic  writers.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
WoifiuSy  Francforty  1604,  folio;  of  Taylor,  vols.  II.  and 
III.  Cambridge,  1748 — 57,  4to;  the  first  volume  never 
appeared;  and  of  Kei&ke,  Leipsic,  1770,  12  vols.  8vo. 
1  he  best  English  translations  are  those  of  Dr.  Leland  and 
Mr.  Francis. ' 

DEMOURS  (PETEa),  a  French  physician,  but  better 
known  as  an  oculist,  was  born  in  1702,  and  was  the  son  of 
Anthony  Oemours,    an  apothecary  at  Marseilles,   under 
whom  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  education,  which 
was  continued  at  Avignon,  where  he  resided,  until  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor,  in  1 728.     He  then  removed  to 
Paris,  and  was  placed  for  two  years  under  M.  Du  Vemey^ 
for  the  study  of  anatomy.     On  the  death  of  Du  Verney,  be 
^as  associated  with  M.  Chirac  in  the  care  of  the  cabinet  of 
patural  history,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.     Having  be- 
stowed much  attention  and  many  experiments  on  the  struc* 
ture  of  the  eye,  ih  1741   be  sent  to  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences  a  memoir  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  shews  that 
the  vitreous  humour  is  of  a  cellular  texture,  and  that  the 
cells  comn.unic»ie  with  each  other,  circumstances  which 
had  not  been  before  observed.    He  now  employed  himself, 
almost  exclusively,  in  attending  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  soon  attracted  so  much  notice  as  to  be  appointed 
oculist  to  the  king.     In   1767,  he  pubUshed  <^  Lettre  a 
M.  Petit,'*  on  the  subject  of  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  oc» 
curring  in  a  patient  who  had  been  inoculated  with  the 
small-pox.     As  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  he  translated  into  French  the  Edin« 
burgh   medical  essays,    which  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
eleven  volumes,   12mo,   Baker's  Natural  History  of  the 
Polypus,  Hales's  account  of  a  Ventilator,  Ranby's  treatise 
of  Qqnshot  Wounds,  and  several  volumes  of  essays  on 
medicine,  and  on  natural  history,,  taken  from  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  which  procured  him  to  be  elected  one 
of  the  foreign  members  of  the  royal  society.     He  had  been 
before  associated  with  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at 
Paris.     Demours  died  June  1^6,  1795^  aged  qinety-three,^ 
DKMOU8TIER.     See  DESMOUSTIER. 

«  Ptiitarcb  in  Tit.  Dfmoit.--^eB.  Diet.— Blair's  Lectures.— Beloe's  Heiode* 
tat.— SMuiODMust.  •.Diet.  Hist.— R««s't  Cyck^NediA^ 
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DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  man  of  considerable  learning 
and  singular  character,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1379.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
vms  instructed  in  grammar  learning  at  Aberdeen;  but 
being  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  leave  Scotland,  on  account 
of  the  commotions  that  then  prevailed  in  that  country,  he 
went  into  England,  where  be  studied  fur  some  time  at 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge.  From  thence  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  left  grc  at  estates 
in  his  own  country,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Roman  catholic  reKgion.  He  also  assumed  the  title  of 
Baron  of  Muresk,  which  is  said  to  'have  been  one  of  the 
titles  of  his  father ;  but  the  low  state  of  hi^  finances  ob- 
liged him  to  undertake  to  teach  classical  literature  at  Paris* 
In  that  city  he  also  published,  in  1613,  in  one  volume,  foL 
'<  Antiquiu^um  Romanarum  corpus  absolutiss.mum,  in  quo 
pneter  ea  quee  Joannes  Rosious  delineaverat,  infinita  sup« 
plentur,  mutantur,  adduntur,  ex  criticis,  et  omnibus  utrius- 
que  lineus  auctoribus  collectum  :  poetis,  oratoribus,  his* 
t6ficis',juri^consultis,  qui  laudati,  explicati,  correctiqne.** 

But  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  Dempster  did  not  wholly 
spend  his  time  in  his  studies,  or  in  the  business  of  educa* 
tion.  **  He  was  as  quick,'*  we  are  told,  *^  at  drawing  his 
sword,  and  as  quarrelsome,  as  a  professed  duellist.  He 
either  fought  with  a  sword,  or  boxed  almost  everyday; 
so  that  he  was  the  terror  of  all  schoolmasters."  As  a 
teacher,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  rigid  disciplinarian  ; 
and  one  spirited  exertion  of  his  authority  in  that  capacity, 
in  the  college  of  Beauvais*,  produced  such  consequences, 
as  obliged  him  for  a  time  to  quit  Paris.  He  then  went  to 
England,  where  he  found  not  only  a  place  of  refuge,  but 
ako  a  very  handsome  wife,  whom  he  afterwards  carried 
back  with  him  to  Paris.     Besides  teaching  in  that  ci^,  it 

*  Of  this  we  havt  the  followiog  ac-  tb«  colleg e-gate,  and  put  biroi elf  into 

#oiint :  **  Graiigier,  principal  of  that  such  a   posture  of  defence,  Ibat  tha 

college,  being  obliged  to  go  a  journey,  tbree  military  men  were  forcad  to  asi 

appointed    I^mpster    bis   substitute,  for  quarter.    He  granted  tbem  their 

The  laUer  exercised  justice  on  a  scho-  lives,    but    imprisoned   tbem    in  tbe 

lar  wbo  bad  challenged   one  of   bis  belfry,  and  did  not  release  tbem  till 

schoolfillowa  to  fight  a  duel,  by  whip-  tome  days  after.    They  went  another 

ping  him  in  a  full  school.    The  scbo-  way   to    revenga    tbem<<«lv«^ : .  tbey 

lar,    to  revenge  bis  affront,  brought  cau«ed    an    information    to    be   laid 

tbrae  gentlemen  of  his  relations,  who  against  Dempster,  concerning  bit  Ulb 

werwof  the  king's  Uiie-gnanls,  into.tha  and  manners,  and  got  some  witnesses 

college.      Dempster  made  the  whole  to  be  beard  against  him ;  which  ob« 

college  take  np  arms,  ham-strung  tbe  Kged  bin  to  goofer  into  Eftghmd.'' 
ibiae  tife-gnacdmen't   bortet    befom. 
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mppmti  tbat  hd  also  disputed  foi^  a  prof(^9or*s  chair  at  tfao 
academy  of  Nismesy  and  carried  it  with  great  appkase 
against  many  competitors.  From  France  he  went  into 
Italy^  an.d  taught  philological  learning  in  the  university  of 
Piaa,  where  h«  hsid  good  appointments.  Returning  one 
day  from  the  eoUege,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  been 
stolen  away,  his  own  scholars  having  assisted  in  the  elope« 
ment  ^^  He  bore  bb  loss/'  says  Bayle,  '<  like  a  stoic  ; 
and,  perhaps,  was  not  sorry  to  be  delivered  from  a  trea- 
mere  Amt  he  had  found  so  difficult  to  keep.*'  From  Pisa  he 
lemoved  to  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  in  which  situation  he  continued  till 
lib  death.  He  was  also  admitted  into  the  academy  Delia 
wttte. 

la  1622,  he  publbhed  at  Bologna,  in  8vo,  <<  liMfemo^nm 
4fibi(  in  Gk>ssas  Lib.  fV.  Institut  Justioiani,''  &c. ;  and  the 
fidlowing  year  he  published,  in  8vo,  ^'  De  Juramenio^ 
Lib.  IIL  Locus  et  Antiq.  Rom.  retractatus,**  &c.  He  d^ed 
at  Bologna  in  1625. 

Dempster  ^^as  in  his  person  a  very  tall,  stout,  and  welU 
Mide  man,  and  possessed  great  personal  courage.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  warm  passions,  a  zealous 
leiend,  and  a  violent  enemy.  His^  literary  acquisitions  were 
veiy  coisiderable,  as  is  manifest  from  his  works ;  and  it  i» 
9»d,  that  he  was  accustonied  t6  study  fourteen  hours  a  dajr 
without  intermission.  HIa  memory  was  uncommonly  te-* 
ipacious^  so  that  he  said  of  himself,  that  he  knew  not  what 
^  was  to  forget ;  and  he  was  sometimes  styled  a^  speaking 
library ;  but  his  judgment  was.  by  no  means  equal  to  hia 
erudition.  Archbishop  Usher  says  of  him,  that  be  was 
^  homa  multB  lectioois,  sed  nullius  plane  judicii,^'  but 
Tossius  styles  him,  '^  eruditus  Scotus,  betieque  de  Uteris^ 
meritus.*' 

Two  years  after  Dempster^s  death,  was  published  at 
Bologna,  in  1627,  in  'one  volume  4>to,  from  his  manuscript^ 
*'  Historia  EcclesiaaticaGentis  Scotorum,  Lib.  XIX."  This 
work  contains  a  very  long  list  of  Scottish  saints,  and  ac- 
couata  of  some  literary  men ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  book» 
a  Aw' particulars  concerning  Dempster  himself  were  added^ 
by  MattbcBUs  Peregrinus.  But  the  disregard  to  truth* 
wfaieh  Dempster  has  dispU^d  in  this  work,  has  justly  ex*- 
pos^d  him  to  the  censure  of  many  writers,  particularly^ 
Baillet,  who  say^,  '*  Thomas  I>empster  has  given  us;  an 
ecclesiastical  History  of  Scottaod^  'm  nineteeti  books,  ia- 
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;9rliidli  be  9peaks  very  much  of  the  learned  men  of  UkU 
country.  But  though  he  was  in  some  respects  an  able 
man,  he  did  not  possess  sound  sense,  or  a  solid  judgment, 
nor  was  he  very  conscientious.  He  would  have  wished 
that  all  learned  men  had  been  Scotchmen.  He  forged  ihe 
titles  of  books  that  never  appeared  in  the  world,  in  order 
to  raise  the  glory  of  his  country ;  and  he  committed  several 
literary  frauds,  which  have  discredited  him  among  men  of 
learning.''  Bbhop  Nicolson  says  that  <^  Dempster  reckons 
a  great  many  writers  of  Scottish  history,  who  are  allowed 
to  be  counterfeits.''  And  sir  James  Ware  remarks,  that 
f^  0empster,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Authors,  has  bo|; 
only  inserted  those  of  England  and  Wales,  at  his  own 
pleasure;  but,  tp  prove  his  assertions,  has  abo  frequently 
quoted  imaginary  authors,  and  fictitious  treatises,  times^ 
and  places."  Archbishop  Usher  repeatedly  censures  Dempr 
<ter  for  bis  iuveutions  and  his  falsehoods ;  atxd  in  one  place 
speaks  of  it  as  being  a  practice  of  Dempster's,  to  eaa* 
merate  books  which  were  never  written,  and  that  bad  nm 
existence  but  in  his  own  idle  brain.  Cave  also  speaks  of 
J>empster  with  great  contempt,  on  account  of  his  fictions 
with  respect  to  Scottish  authors.  Indeed,  Dempster  seemf 
to  have  thought  it  highly  meritorious  to  advance  the  grossest 
falsehoods,  if  those  falsehoods  would,  in  any  degree,  con^ 
Iribute  to  the  honour  of  his  country. 

He  also  published  in  his  own  life-time  tj^  following 
pieces:  ^^  Strena  Kal.  J&nuar.  1616.  ad  illustriss.  virumJa^ 
cobum  H«y?um,  Dominimi  ac  Baronem  de  Saley,"  iic^  Lond, 
1616,  4ta  ^  JVIenologinm  Scotorum,  in  quo  nullum  nisi 
Scotus  gente  aut  conversatione,  q]uod  ex  omnium  gentiuoi 
monimentb,  pio  studio  Dei  glorise.  Sanctorum  honori, 
IPatris  omamento,"  &c.  Bonon.  1622,  4to.  ^*  Scotia  iU 
lustrior,  sen,  Mendicabjala  repressa,"  Lugd.  1620,  8i^ 
lie  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  four  booki 
of  epistles,  of  some  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies,  of  fouri^ 
teen  books  of  different  kinds  of  poetry,,  and  of  variouf 
pieces.  Notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  the  iKomisb 
reUgion^-aome  of  his  books  were  condemned  by  the  iuqui^ 
sitioo^  -  A-  ^^  elaborate  and  learned  work  of  Dempster 
was.  elegantly  printed  at  Florence,  with  many  copper- 
plates, in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1723  and  171^4,  under  thq 
care  of  Thomas  Coke,  esq.  (afterwards  earl  of  Leicester,) 
at^the  e^jienee  of  Cosino  ill.  and  John  Gasto,  dukek  bf 
Tiicany,  to  which  the  following  title  was  prefixed;  "Th^ 
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ttn6  Dempsteri  a  Muresk   Scoti  Patidectanim  in  Pisaiiio 
Lyceo  professoris  ordinarii  de  Etruria  regali  libri  SepteiDp 
opus  postumuuiy  in  duas  partes  divisum."     We  are  told 
in  the  preface,  th^t  when  Dempster,  in  1619^  wiis  aboift 
to  remove  to  Bologna,  he  left  this  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  grand  duke,  by  whose  order  it  had  been  composed, 
although  he  had  not  quite  finished  it     It  is  divided  into 
seven  books,  treating  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Etruria, 
their  kings,  their  inventions,  geography,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, &c.  with  a  short  history  of  the  house  of  Medici.   The 
ancient  monuments  which  are  given  on  ninety-three  en- 
gravings, are  illustrated  by  some  explanations  and  con- 
jectures by  M.  Bonarota.     Upon  the  whole,  this  splendid 
publication  appears  to  be  the  best  of  Dempster^s  produc* 
tions,  and  affords  a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities  as  a 
classical  *  antiquary.     One  of  his  dissertations  on  the  Ro- 
tnan  Kalendar  is  inserted  in  Grssvius^s  Roman  Antiquities, 
VoL  VIII.    Passeri  published  a  Supplement  to  his  History  of 
Etruria,  in  1767,  foi.  and  an  edition  of  his  Roman  Anti- 
tiquities,  much  enlarged.  ^ 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  English  poet,  the 
only  son  of  sir  John  Denham,  knt.  of  Little  Horseley  in  ' 
Essex,  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  sir  Garret  More,  knt  ba- 
ton of  Mellefont  in  Ireland,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1615, 
his  father  having  been  some  time  before  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
l[>f  that  kingdom  ;  but,  upon  his  being  made,  in  1617,  onb 
of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  be  was  brought 
by  him  to  London,  and  educated  there  in  schooMeaming. 
In  1631  he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Trinity- 
college  in  Oxford ;  "  but  being  looked  upon,"  says  Wood, 
''as  a  slow  and  dreaming  young  man  by  bis  seniors  and 
contemporaries,  and  given  more  to  cards  and  dice  than  his 
itudy,  they  could  never  then  in  the  least  imagine  that  he 
Could  ever  enrich  the  world  with  his  fancy,  or  issue  of  his 
brain,  as  he  afterwards  did.'*  When  be  had  continued 
there  three  years,  and  iindergone  a  public  examination  for 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  he  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  law ;  but  his  love  of  gaming  continuing,  he 
Squandered  away  all  the  money  he  could  get.  His  father 
being  informed  of  this,  and  threatening  to  disinherit  him  if 

•  Bioy.  Brit— <3eo.  Dii^— Niceron,  toI.  XXXVIII.  wli««  Uiere  it  a  rerj 
correot  list  of  bis  worki.— Blount'f  Cen8ura«-*Baillet  JugemeuM  de  SaTani,— 
Erythnii  PinacoUieca, 
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lie  did  not  reform^  be  wrote  a  little  *^  Easily  UDon  Gaming/' 
which  he  presented  to  his  father,  in  order  to  shew  him 
what  an  abhorrence  be  had  conceived  towards  it  t  this  gen- 
tleman's death,  hov^ever^  no  sooner  happened,  in  1638^ 
than  he  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and  presently  lost 
several  thousand  pounds. 

In  1641  he  published  his  tragedy  of  the  ^^  Sophy  ;^ 
which  was  so  much  admired  by  Waller  that  he  took  occa^ 
sion  from  this  piece  to  say  of  the  author,  that  '*  he  broke 
out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore  thousand  strong, 
when  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  least  suspected  it.** 
Soon  after  he  was  pricked  high  sheriff  of  Surry,  and  made 
governor  of  Farnham-castle  for  the  king;  but,  not  being 
skiHed  in  military  affairs,  be  quitted  that  post  soon  after^ 
and  retired  to  his  majesty  at  Oxford.  Here,  in  1643,  he 
published  his  **  Cooper*s  Hill  ;*'  a  poem,  which,  Dryden 
says,  for  majesty  of  style,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  standard 
of  good  writing.  Pope  has  celebrated  this  poem  very 
highly  in  his  *^  Windsor  Forest  ;'*  and  indeed  it  is  thought 
so  much  superior  to  his  other  poems,  that  some  have  sus- 
pected him,  though  without  any  just  foundation,  not  to 
have  been  author  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  *^  Session  of  the 
Poets,**  printed  in  Dryden*s  Miscellanies^  we  have  the  foU 
lowing  insinuation : 

Then  in  came  Denham,  that  limping  old  bard. 
Whose  fame  on  the  Sophy  and  Cooper's  Hill  stands ; 

And  brought  many  stationers,  who  swore  very  hard. 
That  nothing  sold  better,  except  'twere  his  lands. 

But  Apollo  advis'd  him  to  write  something  more. 
To  dear  a  suspicion  which  possessed  the  coiprt. 

That  Cooper^s  HOI,  so  much  bragg'd  on  before, 
Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for  *t 

In  1647  he  was  entrusted  by  the  queen  with  a  message 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  and 
to  whom  he  g^t  admittance  by  the  help  of  his  acquaintance 
Hugh  Peters ;  **  which  trust,''  says  be,  in  the  dedication 
of  bis  poems  to  Charles  II.  ^*  I  performed  with  great  safety 
to  the  persons  with  whom  we  corresponded :  but  about 
nine  months  after,  being  discovered  by  their  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  hand,  I  happily  escaped  both  for  myself  and 
them/*  In  April  164S  be  conveyed  away  James  duke  of 
York  into  France,  as  Wood  says ;  but  Clarendon  assures  us, 
that  the  duke  went  off  with  colonel  Bamfield  only,  who 
contrived  the  means  of  encape.   Not  long  afier^  he  was  sent 

Vol,  XI.  Gq 
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iient  ambmssador  from  Charles  II.  to  the  kioj;  orf  Poland  ; 
and  William  (afterwards  lord)  Crofts  was  joined  in  the 
embas^  with  him.     Among  his  poems  is  one  entitled, 
'*  On  my  lord  Crofts^s  and  my  journey  into  Poland,  from 
whence  we  brought  10,000iL  for  his  majestji^  by  the  de« 
cimation  (or  tithing)  of  his  Scottish  subjects  there.**    About 
1-652  he  veturaed  to  England;  and,  his  paternal  estate 
being  greatly  reduced  by  gaming  and  the  civil  wars;  he 
was  kindly   enteruined  by  lord   Pembroke  at  Wilton ; 
where,  and  sometimes  at  Lofido4)|  he  continued  with  that 
Bobleman   above  a  year.     At  the  restoration  he  entered 
upon  the  office  of  surveyor- general  of  all  his  majesty's 
buildings  ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  the  king,  was  created 
K.  B.     Wood  pretends,  that  Charles  L  had  granted  onr 
poet  the  reversion  of  that  place,  after  the  decease  of 
the    famous   Inigo  Jones,   who    held    it;    but  sir  John 
himself,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems,  assures  us,  that 
Cliarles  II.   at  his  departure  from  St.  Gernuiin's  to  Jer- 
sey, was  pleased,  freely,   without  his  asking,   to  confer 
it  upon  him.     After  his  promotion  to  this  office,  he  gave 
over,  his  poetical  lines,    and    ^^  made   it  his   business,** 
be  says,  ^^  to  draw  such  others  as  might  be  more  service- 
able to  bis  majesty,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lasting.*'     Upon 
some  discontent  arising  from  a  second  marriage,  be  bad 
the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  bis  reason.     Dr.  Johnson 
notices  a  slight  circumstance  omitted^  by  other  writers, 
which  is,  that  when  our  poet  was  thus  afflicted,  Butler 
lampooned  him  for  his  lunacy.     ^*  I  know  not,**  adds  the 
doctor,  ^<  whether  the  malignant  lines  were  then  made 
public  ;  nor  what  provocation  incited  Butler  to  do  what  no 
provocation  can  excuse.**     On   his   recovery,  which  was 
soon,  he  wrote  his  fine  verses  upon  the  death  of  Cowley ; 
wiicmi  yet  he  survived  but  a  few  months ;  for  he  died  at  his 
office  near  Whitehall,  which  he  had  before  built,  March 
166t,  and  was  interred  in  Westmins*er-abbey,  near  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  and  Cowley.     Sir  John  was  an  early  member 
of  the  royal  society. 

His  works  have  been  several  times  printed  together  in 
one  volume,  under  the  title  of  *^  Poems  and  translations, 
with  the  Sophy,  a  tragedy.*'  The  sixth  edition  is  that  of 
1719,  and  besides  this  collection.  Wood  mentions:  1.  ^  A 
Panegyric  on  his  excellency  the  lord  general  George  Monk, 
commander  in  chief,**  &c.  printed  at  London  in  1659,  and 
generally  ascribed,  to  him>  though  his  name  is  not  to  i^ 
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ff .  '*  A  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms."  3.  A  pro- 
logue to  his  Majesty  at  the  first  play  presented  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Whitehall,  being  part  of  that  noble  entertain- 
ment  which  their  majesties  received  on  November  20,  1690^ 
from  his  grace  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  4.  "  The  True 
Presbyterian  without  disguise :  or,  a  character  of  a  Pres- 
byterian's  fvays  and  actions,'*  Lond.  1680.  Our  author's 
Dame  is  to  this  poem  ;  but  it  was  then  questioned  by  many, 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  it.  In  1666  there  were 
printed  by  stealth,  in  8vo,  certain  poems,  entitled  ^<  Di- 
rections to  a  Painter,"  in  four  copies  o^  parts,  each  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  IL  They  were  very  satirically  written 
against  several  persons  engaged  in  the  Dutch  war  in  1665. 
At  the  end  of  -them  was  a  piece,  entitled,  <^  Clarendon's 
House-warming,"  and  after  that  his  epitaph;  both  con- 
taining bitter  reflections  on  that  excellent  nobleman.  Sir 
John  Denham's  name  is  to  these  pieces ;  but  they  were 
generally  tnought  to  be  written  by  the  well- known  Andrew 
Marvel :  the  printer,  however,  being  discovered,  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  the  same. 

^^  Denham,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^*  is  deservedly  considered 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry.  Denham  and 
Waller,  according  to  Prior,  improved  our  versification, 
and  Dryden  perfected  it.  He  appears  to  have  had,  in 
common  with  almost  all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being 
upon>  proper  occasions  a  merry  fellow ;  and,  in  common 
with  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature,  or  by  early 
habits,  debarred  from  it.  Nothing  is  less  exhilarating  than 
the  iudicrousness  of  Denham.  He.  does  not  fail  for  want 
of  efforts:  he  is  familiar,  he  is  gross;  but  he  is  never 
merry,  unless  the  *  Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close 
Committee'  be  excepted.  For  grave  burlesque,  however, 
his  imitation  of  Davenant  shews  him  to  have  been  well 
qualified.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his 
last,  and,  among  his  shorter  works,*  his  best  performance : 
the  numbers  are  musical,  and  the  thoughts  are  just 
<  Cooper's  Hill'  is  the  work  that  confers  upon  him  the  * 
rank  and  dignity  of  an  original  author.  He  seems  to  have 
been,  at  least  among  us,  the  author  of  a  species  of  com- 
position that  may  be  denominated  locaL  poetry,  of  which 
the  fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  landscape,  to 
be  poetically  described,  with  the  addition  gf  such  embel- 
lishments as  may  be  supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or 
incidental  meditation.    To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry 
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bas  in  itself  a  very  bigk  daim  to  praise^  and  its  praue  i§ 
yet  more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by  Garth  and  Pope ; 
after  whose  names  little  will  be  gained  by  an  enumeration 
of  smaller  poets^  that  have  left  scarce  a  comer  of  the  island 
undignified  by  rbyme»  or  blank  verse.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  that  understood  the  necessity  of 
emancipating  translation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting 
lines  and  interpreting  single  words.  How  much  this  ser- 
vile practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors,  may  be  discovered 
by  a  perusal  of  our  earlier  versions ;  sbme  of  them  the 
works  of  men  well  qualified  not  only  by  critical  knowledgCf 
but  by  poetical  genius ;  who  yet,  by  a  mistaken  ambition 
of  exactness,  degraded  at  once  their  oriffinals  and  them- 
selves. Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pursued 
k  with  great  success.  His  versions  of  Virgil  are  not  pleas- 
ins':  but  they  taught  Drydeii  to  please  better.  His  poeti- 
cal imitation  of  Tully  on  Old  Age  has  neither  the  clearness 
of  prose,  nor  the  spriteliness  of  poc^try.** — Most  of  the 
lesser  faults  pointed  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  critique  *^  are  in 
Denham's  first  productions,  when  he  was  less  skilful,  or  at 
least  less  dextrous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  though  they 
bad  been  more  frequent,  they  could  only  have  lessened 
the  grace,  not  the  strength,  of  his  composition.  He  is  one 
of  the  writers  that  improved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our 
language,  and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with- gra- 
titude, though,  having  done  much,  he  left  much  to  do.'* 

It  has  not  been  generally  remarked  that  Denham  con- 
tinued to  improve  and  polish  his  poems  as  long  as  he  lived* 
Pope  wrote  on  his  copy  of  **  Cooper's  HiU"  the  following 
note  :  ^  This  pioem  was  first  printed  without  the  author's 
name  in  1643.  In  that  edition  are  a  great  many  verses  to 
be  found,  since  omitted,  and  very  many  others  since  cor- 
rected and  improved.  Some  few  the  author  afterwards 
added^  and  in  particular,  the  celebrated  lines  on  the 
Thames,  ««  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,"  &c.  all  with  admir- 
able  judgment ;  and  the  whole  read  together  is  a  veiy 
strong  proof  of  what  Mr.  WMIer  says, 

Pbets  lose  half  the  praise  they  shoidd  have  got^ 
Could  it  be  known  what  they  diseretely  blot.** 

On  the  above,  so  often  r^eated,  lines  on  the  Thames, 
and  so  often  parodied,  the  reader  may  find  some  curious 
4isqui8itions  in  lord  Mouboddo's  **  Origin  and  Progress  of 
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Language/*  and  in  Mason's  *<  Essay  on  tbe  power  of  Nam# 
bars  and  the  principles  of  Harmony,"  1749.  The  only 
opponent  of  Deoham  as  a  poet,  generally,  is  Mr.  Scott  in 
his  *<  Critical  Essays,*'  but  with  Dryden,  Johnson,  War« 
ton,  &c.  &c.  in  his  favour,  his.  reputation  cannot  suffer 
much  by  a  solitary  foe.^ 

DENHAM,  Sir  Jambs  Stuart.    See  STUART. 

DENIS  (Michael),  an  eminent  German  bibliographer^ 
and  principal  librarian  of  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna^ 
was  bom  at  Sclarden,  in  Bavaria,  in  1729,  and  died  at 
Vienna  ip  1800,  in  the  seventy -first  year  of  his  age.  He 
published  several  works  on  subjects  of  philology,  biblio- 
graphy, literary,  and  even  natural  history,  and  poetry. 
The  principal  of  these  are,  1.  A  translation  inta  Ger<* 
man  of  "  Ossian^s  poems,*'  Vienna,  1768 — 1772,  3  vols. 
4to,  and  8vo.  This  translation  is  truly  poetical ;  but  the 
author  ap^>ears  to  have  committed  an  error  in  judgment, 
in  giving  the  preference  to  hexameters,  by  which  he  ha^ 
given  a  refinement  and  a  connection  to  the  whole,  whicbT 
does  not  correspond  with  the  original.  2.  ^  The  Songs 
of  the  Bard  Sined,"  (Denis)  with  a  preliminary  disserta- 
tion on  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  North,  Vienna,  1772, 
8vo.  3.  ^*  A  systematic  catalogue  of  Butterflies  in  the 
environs  of  Vienna,**  ibid.  1776,"4to,  with  plates.  4.  "An 
Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  Books,**  2  vols.  4to, 
17>7 — 1778.  This,  which  like  most  of  his  works,  is  writ- 
ten  in  German,  contains  a  division  of  Bibliography  into 
three  periods.  The  first  relates  to  the  state  of  book-  writing, 
previous  to  Christianity;  the  second  comprehends  th^ 
state  of  Bibliography  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
to  the  restoration  of  letters,  or  the  invention  6f  printing ; 
and  the  third  extends  from  this  latter  period  to  the  pre- 
sent times.  Each  of  these  periods  contains  an  historical 
and  mechanical  account  of  book-making.  The  historical 
account  of  the  first  period  exhibiUi  the  origin,  progress, 
aiid  decline  of  the  art  of  writing  and  preserving  books  in 
different  nations ;  and  the  other  part  of  this  same  period 
contains  a  description  of  the  alphabets,  paper,  and  instru* 
ipents  employed  in  writing,  and  the  form  of  books  in  these 
early  times.  In  the  second  period  is  the  history  of  print- 
ing ;  and  in  the  third,  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated 
libraries  of  that  time  in  Italy,  England,  France,  Holland^ 

)  Biof.  BfU,*-^J6haio>^  Lhres,— Spwot's  Anecdote,  BfSi 
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Spun,  Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Vienna, 
comprehending  primed  books  and  manuscripts*  In  this 
Exhibition,  the  books  are  reduced,  like  the  sciences,  under 
the  distinct  classes  of  theology,  law,  philosophy,  physic, 
mathematics,  history,  and  philology,  and  are  considered 
with  respect  to  their  number,  their  qualities,  their  rarity, 
&c.  and  the  manuscripts,  whether  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
Qothic,  Lombard,  French,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  are  enume- 
rated, though  without  many  critical  illustrations.  5.  *^  A 
Typographical  History  of  Vienna  from  the  year  14S2  to 
1560,"  ibid.  1783,  4to.  6.  A  publication  in  Latin,  <<  S. 
Augustini  Sermones  inediti,  admixtis  quibusdam  dubiis,*' 
ibid.  1792,  fol.  These  were  copied  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  imperial  library.  7.  ^  Codices 
manuscripti  tbeologici  Latini  aliarumque  occidentis  lin* 
fuarum  bibliothecsB  Palatinse  Vindobon.''  vol.  I.  1793^  foL 
vol.  II.  1801,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  Lambecius^s 
very  elaborate  catalogue.  The  two  together  form  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  every  article  in  the  imperial  library  of 
the  theological  kind,  except  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
canon-law.  9,  ^*  Carmina  qusdam,'*  Vienna,  1794,  4to, 
a  collection  of  Latin  poems.* 

DENISON  (JoHK)\  an  English  divine  and  theological 
writer,  became  a  student  of  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  id 
the  beginning  of  1590;  and,  when  he  had  taken  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  domestic  chap«- 
lain  to  George  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  to  James  I.  and 
successively  vicar  of  all  the  three  churches  in  Reading ; 
being  instituted  to  St.  Lawrence's,  Jan.  7,  1603;  to  St 
Giles's,  July  ?,  1612;  and  to  St.  Mary's,  March  31,  1614. 
He  died  at  Reading,  in  Jan.  1628-9,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Mary's  church.  Besides  some  sermons,  enumerated  by 
Wood,  he  published,  1.  **A  threefold  resolution  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  &c.'*  Loud,  1616,  8vo,  4th  edit.  2. 
**  Justification  of  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,"  ibid.  1619, 
Svo*  3.  **  On  the  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  ibid.  1621,  4to,  and  some  controversiat 
pieces,  the  most  distinguished  of  which  is  a  work  on  auri- 
cular confession,  in  answer  to  cardinal  Beliarmine  on  that 
subject.  The  title  is,  **  De  confessioni?  auricularis  vani- 
tdte,  adversus  Card.  Bellarmini  sopbismata,"  Oxon.  1621, 

»  Oict  Hilt— JMbdiA'i  BiklioQiaiiui.^Bf  Mtiu  tcv.  tolt.  aVIII.  and  LXI. 
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4to.  Dr.  Denison  gave  several  valuable  books  to  the  Bod- 
leian library,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  sir  Thomas  Bodley 
to  Dr.  King,  dean  of  Christ-cburch,  and  vice-chancellor, 
which  on  July  8,  1628,  was  read  in  convocation.' 

DENNE  (John),  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine  and  anti- 
quary, descended  from  a  family  of  good  note  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Denne,  gent,  who  had 
the  place  of  woodreve  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  by  a 
patent  for  life  from  archbishop  Tenison.  He  was  born  at 
Littieboume,  May  25,  1693,  and  brougl^t  up  in  the  free- 
schools  of  Sandwich  and  Canterbury.  He  went  thence  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  of  Corpus  Christ!  collei>:e, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert^  Dannye,  Feb.  25,  1708  ; 
and  was  afterwards  a  scholar  of  the  house  upon  archbishop 
Parker's  founJation.  He  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1712;  M.  A. 
in  1716;  and  was  elected  fellow  April  20,  in  the  same 
year.  Soon  after,  he  took  upon  him  the  office  of  tutor, 
jointly  with  Mr.  Thomas  Herring,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  was  ordained  deacon  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day 1716,  by  bishop  Trimnell ;  and  priest  Sept.  21,  1718. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  was  nominated  by  the  college  to 
the  perpetual  cure  of  St.  Benedict's  church,  in  Cam- 
bridge; whence  he  was  preferred  in  1721,  to  the  rectory 
of  Norton- Davy,  alias  Green's  Norton,  in  Northampton- 
shire, upon  a  presentation  from  the  king ;  but  this  he  ex- 
changed. Sept  30,  1723,  for  the  vicarage  of  St -Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  in  London.  In  1725  he  was  appointed  preacher 
of  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture,  and  continued  so  for  three  years. 
His  next  promotion,  immediately  after  taking  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  was  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  with  the 
prebend  annexed,  being  collated  thereto  July  22,  1728, 
by  bishop  Bradford,  to  whom  he  had  been  domestic  chap- 
lain for  many  years,  and  whose  youngest  daughter  Su- 
sanna he  married  in  1724.  He  was  instituted  July  24^ 
1729,  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Margaret's,  Rochester,  but 
this  he  resigned,  on  taking  possession  of  the  rectory  of 
Lambeth,  Nov.  27,  1731,  through  the  patronage  of  arch- 
bishop Wake.  He  died  August  5,  1767,  and  was  buried 
in  the  south  transept  of  Rochester  cathedral*  His  widow 
survived  him  upwards  of  thirteen  years,  dying  W  thfe 
3d  of  December,  1780. 

The  historian  of  bis  college  §ays  very  justly,  that  whetb^ 

>  Atlu  Oi.  ffL  I.— CoatM^i  Hift  of  Readlnsr. 
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Du  Denna  is  to  be  considered  as  the  minister  of  a  paiisl^ 
or  as  a  governor  in  the  church,  be  never  fiuled,  by  an  un- 
common degree  of  application,  to  acquit  himself  with  credit 
in  each  station.  His  abilities  as  a  scholar  and  divine  may  be 
estimated  from  his  printed  sermons,  amounting  to  sixteen, 
preached  on  occasional  subjects ;  a  ^*  Concio  ad  Clerum^'* 
1745;  <<Articlesofinquiry  for  a  parochial  Visitation,**  1732; 
«*  The  Sute  of  Bromley  College,  in  Kent  ;**  and  "  A  Re- 
gister of  Benefactions  to  the  parish  of  Shoreditch,**  drawn  up 
m  1745,  with  notes,  but  not  printed  till  1772,  4to.  Hisas- 
aiduity  and  usefulness  in  promoting  what  he  conceived  to  be 
for  the  interest  and  credit  of  this  parish,  were  conspicuous, 
in  his  successful  researches  after  the  benefactions,  and  the 
applicatioii  of  them ;  in  the  business  of  rebuilding  the 
church  from  its  origin  to  the  completion  ;  and  in  establish- 
ing upon  the  present  plan  the  vegetable  lecture^  founded 
by  Mr.  Fairchild. 

Dr.  Denne  was  yet  more  frequently  useful  by  his  re- 
searches as  an  antiquary,  and  the  valuable  assistance  he 
contributed  to  many  eminent  antiquaries  in  the  publication 
of  their  works.  At  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  member  of 
the  chapter  of  Rochester,  not  a  few  of  iu  munimenu  and 

Eapers  were  in  much  confusion ;  these  he  digested,  and 
y  that  means  rendered  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  dean  and  chapter  easy  to  his  contemporaries  and  their 
successors.  He  was  particularly  conversant  in  English  ec- 
clesiastical history;  and  this  employment  afforded  him  an 
Opportunity  of  ei^tending  his  knowledge  to  many  points  not 
contmoply  accessible.  His  attention  to  such  matters  be- 
gan at  a  very  e^ly  period;  whilst  a  fellow  of  Corpi^s  Cbristi 
college,  he  trausmitted  to^  Mr.  Lewis,  from  MSS,  in  the 
libraries  of  the  university  of  Cambridgea  many  useful  ma* 
teri^ls  for  his  <<  Life  of  WicliiF,"^  and  when  th^tt  learned 
divine  w^  afterwards  enoraged  in  drawing  up  his  ^<  History 
of  tl^e  Isle  of  Thanet,*'  be  applied  to  Mr.  Dennefor  such 
informt^tion  as  could  be  collected  from  lurchbishop  Parker's 
MSS.  in  his  college.  He  also  collated  Heame*s  edition  of 
tbe  <<  T^xtus  tlofif  nsis/'  with  the  original  at  Rochester, 

^  Tbif  lecture  wm  founded  by  Mr.  Dead,  prored  by  the  certain  cbaiifea 

Tboiiat  Fairchild,    a  gardener,  who  of  the  anJMal  and  vegetable  parti  of 

.  Wqiieatbefi  a  sum  of  money  for  a  ler-  the  creation."    Atooog  the  pr^chert* 

non   on    Whiuun   Tuetday,    to    be  names,  we  find  tboee  of  Or.  Denne^ 

preached  on  "  The  w>iiderful  worlw  of  Dr.    Stakeley/   rev.   Anschu    Rayley^ 

Ood   in  Uie  Creation,*'   or  "  On  the  rer.  Dr.  Henry  Owen,  lev.  Dr,  Moiel^ 

Cartaimj  of  Uie  ^urteotiMi  ^  the  aadUnctwr.  WiUiap  inMt  of  Nay  lawi 
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and  transcribed  the  marginal  additions  by  Lambarde,  Dering, 
&a  carefully  referred  to  the  other  MSS.  that  contain  these 
instruments,  as  Reg.  Temp.  RofT.  and  the  Cotton  library, 
with  all  which  he  furnished  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Pegge. 
It  was  evidently  his  intention  to  have  written  a  history  of 
the  church  of  Kocbester,  and  his  reading  and  inquiry  were 
directed  to  that  object,  which,  however,  he  delayed  until 
his  health  would  not  permit  the  necessary  labour  of  tran<» 
scription  and  arrangement' 

DENNE  (SaMuel),  youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  the  deanry  in  Westminster,  Jan.  13,  1730;  ad- 
mitted of  Corpus  Christi,  or  Bene't  college^  1748,  where 
he  proceeded  B.  A.  1753,  M*  A.  1756,  and  was  elected 
F.  S.  A.  178S.  He  was  presented  in  1754  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Rochester,  to  the  vicarage  of  Lamberhurst, 
in  Kent;  and  in  1767  to  that  of  Wilming^ton,  near  Dart- 
ford  ;  and  the  same  year  to  the  vicarage  of  Oareot,  having 
resigned  Lamberhurst.  For  nearly  forty  years  of  hb  life 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  bilious  complaint,  which  frequently 
interrupted  his  studies,  and  gradually  impaired  his  consti- 
tution. For  the  last  two  months  he  was  confined  to  a 
chair  in  his  library,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  a  pillow^ 
and  although  frequently  sinking  under  an  oppressive  lan- 
guor, his  Acuities  remained  entire  to  the  last.  He  died 
Aug.  3,  1799,  and  was  interred  near  his  father  in  Roches- 
ter cathedral. 

Like  his  father,  much  of  hb  life  was  devoted  to  researcbea 
into  ancient  history  and  antiquities.  The  only  publications 
of  his  not  of  this  kind,  were  '<  A  Letter  to  sir  Robert  Lad- 
liroke,  &c.  on  the  confinementof  Criminals  in  separate  apart- 
ments,'' Ac.  1771,  and  an  anonymous  pamphlet  signed  Rus- 
ticus,  relative  to  the  hardships  experienced  by  the  families  of 
clergymen  who  happen  to  die  just  before  the  time  of  harvest. 
The  *^  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rochester,''  pubUshed 
by  T.  Fisher  in  1772,  was  avowedly  bis  compilation;  and 
in  1795,  he  published  <<  Historical  particulars  of  Lambeth 
parbh  and  Lambeth  palace,  in  addition  to  the  Histories  of 
Pn  Ducarel  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica." 
The  works  which  he  assisted  by  valuable  contributions  of 
essays,  disserutions,  &c.  are  the  ^*  Archeologia,"  vols.  VL 
— Xlll.;  thprpe's  **  Custumale  Roflense ;"  Gough's"  8e« 
imlcbral  Monuments;*'  Hasted's  Kent;  <*Bibliotb.  Topog, 

I  liMt«i^Hiit.orC.aaCU^JUlM*sHittolShor«ai(c^ 
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BntUDtca  ;**  Nichok^s  <<  IHastntions  of  the  Mannere  and 
Hxpeiicesof  aDcienttimesin  England  ;*'  Atterbory^s  ^  Epia- 
tokury  Correspondeiice  ;*'  the  <<  Topographer  ;*'  Ellis's 
^  History  of  Shoredttch  f  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
to  which  he  was  a  very  frequent  contributor,  from  toI  XLI. 
to  the  time  of  his  death ;  his  sigrnatures  were  T.  Row,  and 
W  and  D,  the  initials  of  his  two  livings  Wilmington  and 
Darenu  Many  of  his  as  well  as  his  father's  books,  were 
illustrated  with  manuscript  notes,  and  are  now  dispersed 
in  various  libraries.  One  of  these,  a  copy  of  Letsome's 
^  Preacher's  Assistant,''  61Ied  with  additions  by  him  and 
his  father,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Robert 
Watts,  librarian  of  Sion  college,  who  is  preparing  a  new- 
edition  of  that  very  useful  work.' 

DENNER  (Balthasar),  a  portrait  painter  of  consider- 
able eminence,  for  minuteness  of  labour  at  least,  if  not 
(yf  geniusy  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1685,  and  after  study- 
ing his  art  at  Altena  and  Dantzic,  improved  himself  by 
cop3ring  the  best  pictures  in  the  latter  city,  and  also  studied 
diligently  after  living  models.  His  first  great  attempt  was 
the  portrait  of  Duke  Christian  Augustus,  administrator  of 
Holstein  Gottorp,  which  he  executed  in  miniature  with 
such  success  as  to  establish  his  credit  at  that  court,  where 
be  also  painted,  in  one  very  large  picture,  twenty-one 
portraits  of  the  family  of  that  prince,  and  introduced  his 
own.  He  was  principally  employed  by  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  George  1.  having  seen 
some  of  his  works  at  Hanover,  promised  to  sit  to  him,  if  he 
would  come  over  to  England.  Denner  accordingly  arrived 
here,  but  succeeded  so  ill  in  the  pictures  of  two  of  the  king's 
favourite  German  ladies,  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  footing 
he  had  expected  at  court.  His  fame,  however,  rose  very 
high,  on  bis  exhibiting  the  head  of  an  **  Old  Woman,'*  that 
he  brought  over  with  him,  about  sixteen  ^nches  high,  and 
thirteen  wide,  in  which  the  grain  of  the  skin,  the  hairs, 
the  down,  the  glassy  humour  of  the  eyes,  were  represented 
with  the  most  exact  minuteness ;  but  it  gained  him  more 
applause  than  custom,  for  a  man  could  not  execute  many 
works  who  employed  so  much  time  to  finish  theuL  The 
emperor  of  Germany,  however,  gave  him  six  hundred 
ducats  for  the  picture.  He  finished  here  an  *^  Old  Man,'* 
as  a  companion  to  it,  which  he  had  begun  at  Hamburgh ; 
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amd  also  |>ftinted  bimself^  his  wife,  and  children,  with  the 
same  circumstantial  detail.  Mr:  Fuseli  very  justly  remarks 
of  him  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  fac-stmilist,  and  not  a 
painter.  With  the  most  anxious  transcription  of  parts,  he 
mi^sedahe  whole,  and  that  air  of  life  which  is  the  result  of 
imitation.  He  left  England  in  1728,  and  died,  probabljr 
in  his.  native  country,  in  1747.  His  ^'  Old  Woman*'  hat 
been  exhibited,  or  a  copy  from  it,  within  these  few  years 
in^  London.  Lord  Orford  adds  that  *^  the  portrait  of  John 
Frederic  Weichman  of  Hamburgh,  painted  by  him,  is  said 
to  be  in  the  B<xlleian  library  at  Oxford.'*  But  in  the  cata-*^ 
logue  of.  pictures  there,  this  is  stated  to  have  been  pamfed 
as  well  as  given  by  Weichman  himself.  * 

DENNIS  (John),  a  poet,  a  politipcal  writer,  and  a  critic^ 
was  born  in  the  city  of  London  in  1657.  His  father  was  a 
sadler,  and  a  citizen  of  reputation ;  who  determining  t# 
give  him  a  liberal  education,  sent  him  to  Harrow*on-the* 
Hill,  where  he  received  hi^  grammatical  instruction  under 
Dr.  William  Horn,  a  school-master  in  high  esteem  fot 
piety  and  literature.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  h# 
was  removed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  entered  of  Caius  college,  January  13,  1675,  and  con^ 
tinued  there  till  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1679 ;  after 
which  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity-ball,  and  in  1683^ 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  aru.  It  is  reiatedi 
by  the  author  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  that  he  was 
expelled  from  college,  for  literally  attempting  to  stab  a 
person  in  the  dark,  viTbich  has  been  since  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Farmer,  by  an  extract  from  the  Gesta  book  of  Caiat 
college :  by  this  it  appears  that  he  was  expelled  March  4^ 
1680,  for  assaulting  and  wounding  one  Glenham  with  a^ 
sword.     This  accounts  for  his  removing  to  Trinity  halL  •     - 

Not  satisfied  with  obtaining  the  best  education  his  own 
country  could  afford,  Mr.  Dennis  determined  to  improve 
hb  understanding,  and  increase  the  extent  of  his  know* 
ledge  abroad,  and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy ;  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  said  that  his  observations  on  the  evil 
effects  arising  from  despotic  government,  greatly  contri-* 
buted  to  strengthen  in ,  him  chose  principles  of  whiggism, 
and  that  zeal  for  liberty  which  he  had  early  imbibed,  and 
which  be  invariably  maintained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  On 
bis  return  to  England,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
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his  accomplishments,  that  he  found  an  easy  admission  int# 
the  company  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  age  for  genius,  wit,  and  learning,  particularly  the  eari% 
of  Pembroke  and  Mulgrave,  Charles  Montague,  esq.  after- 
wards earl  of  Halifax,  Walter  Moyle,  esq.  Mr.  Wycherley, 
and  the  celebrated  poets  Dryden,  Congreve,  Southern,  and 
Garth.      All    these  thought  highly  of  his  talents;    hot 
certainly  bad  not  the  same  reason  to  think  well  of  his  dis* 
cretion ;  his  pride  and  passion  hurrying  him  into  actaoos 
which  were  injurious  to  bis  reputation.     It  is  related,  that 
on  his  first  introduction  to  Charles  Montague,  esq.  he  got 
intoxicated  witb  some  very  .fine  wines,  to  which  he  bad  not 
been  accustomed,  and  becoming  impatient  of  contradic* 
tion,  suddenly  rose,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  over- 
turned the  sideboard  of  plate  and  glasses  as  be  went  Next 
morning,  seeing  Mr.  Moyle,  he  told  him,  that  he  had  for- 
gotten everj  thing  which  bad  happened,  and  desired  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  went  away.  **  Why,*'  said  Moyle, 
^^  You  went  away  like  the  devil,  and  took  one  corner  of 
the  bouse  with  you.'* 

If  Dennis  was  originally  designed  for  any  particular  pro* 
fession,  he  was  probably  diverted  from  it  by  the  company 
he  kept,  or,  having  some  fortune  left  him  by  an  uncl^  he 
might  determine  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  poetry,  po« 
litics,  and  criticism.  The  greater  part  of  his  poems  are 
printed  in  bis  select  works,  published  by  him,  in  two  vo« 
lumes,  in  17^18.  The  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica 
has  bestowed  much  unnecessary  criticism  on  this  collection 
pf  poems,  few  of  which  will  bear  the  test,  either  of  ori- 
ginality, poetic  spirit,  or  elegance,  although  verses  not 
much  superior  have  unquestionably  b6en  admitted  into 
Dr.  Johnson's  and  other  bodies  of  Englbh  poetry.  Few 
readers  will  now  be  disposed  to  make  Dennis's  poetry  the 
object  of  their  attention.  Independently  of  its  other  de- 
ficiencies, the  subjects  to  which  it  was  devoted  were  not 
calculated  to  confer  upon  it  any  lasting  degree  of  popu«- 
larity.  Political,  and  especially  panegyrical  poems  are 
only  fitted  to  excite  a  temporary  admiration. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  bis  first  performance  was  a  comedy^ 
entitled  **  A  Plot  and  no  Plot,  or  Jacobite  Creduli^,'* 
acted  at  the  theatre  royal  in  Drury-lane,  in  1697,  and  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  the  party  devoted  to  king  James.  In 
the  story,  Mr.  Dennis  justly  claims  the  merit  of  original 
invention,  and  many  of  the  scenes  abound  with  wit ;  hiU 
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fevend  of  the  incidents  are  very  absurd  and  unnatural. 
His  second  dramatic  production  was  ^^Rinaldo  and  Ar- 
mida,**  a  tragedy,  acted  at  Lincoln* s-inn  Fields,  in  1699  ; 
the  hint  of  Uie  chief  characters  is  borrowed  from  Tasso's 
Gierusalemme.  As,  however,  Mr.  Dennis  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  manners  of  that  great  Italian,  be  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  change  them,  and  to  form  the  characters  ac«» 
cording  to  what  he  apprehended  to  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  subject.  The  scene  lies  on  a  top  of  a  mountain  in  the 
Canaries;  and  the  musical  entertainments  that  accom* 
panied  the  work  were  composed  by  Mr.  John  Eccles,  ex- 
cepting a  chorus  in  the  fourth  act,  which  is  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Henry  Purcell's  frost  scene.  Another  tragedy,  "  Iphi- 
genia,"  was  produced  by  our  author  in  1700,  and  brought 
on  at  the  theatre  in  Little  Lincoln*s-inn  Fields,  where  it 
was  condemned  ;  but  although  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
irregular  lines  in  it,  and  perhaps  some  passages  savour  of 
turgidity,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  pathetic  and  interesting 
performance.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that 
Mr.  Deimis  has  derived  his  chief  excellence  from  Euri- 
pides*s  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  whence  his  story  is  taken,  and 
indeed  his  obligations  to  Euripides  are  so  numerous,  that 
he  ought  to  have  openly  acknowledged  them.  With  less 
merit  than  ^'  Iphigenia,**  a  comedy  of  Mr.  Dennis's,  which 
was  produced  by  him  in  1702,  was  somewhat  more  success* 
ful  at  the  theatre.  The  title  of  it  is,  '<  The  Comical  GaU 
lant,  with  the  Amours  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,**  a  very  indif- 
ferent alteration  of  Shakspeare^s  **  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor.** When  it  was  published,  a  large  essay  was  added  of 
taste  in  poetry,  and  the  causes  of  its  degeneracy. 

In  1704,  our  author  brought  out  a  tragedy,  entitled 
**  Liberty  asserted,**  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Agnie 
(which  name,  he  says,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  souqd,  he  ^ 
has  altered  to  Angie)  in  Canada  ;  and  the  plot  is  an  ima- 
gined, one,  from  the  wars  carried  on  among  the  Indian 
^nations.  In  the  dedication  to  Anthony  Henley,  esq.  Mr. 
Dennis  dwns  himself  to  be  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for 
^  the  happy  hint  upon  which  it  was  formed.**  This  was 
by  far  the  most  successful  of  all  our  author's  dramatic  pro« 
ductions;  having  been  represented  many  times  at  Lin- 
col  n*s-inn  Fields  with  very  great  applause.  This  was  pro- 
bably owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  not  to  its  own  merit, 
but  to  the  abuse  which  is  plentifully  scattered  through  it 
upon  the  French  natjoQ,  whicli>  duriog  a  season  of  war. 
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was  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  auditory.  Its  success, 
liowerery  produced  an  oJd  effect  on  Dennis's  imagioatioa, 
which  was  never  well  regulated.  Thiukins  thai  the  seve* 
nty  of  the  strokes  against  the  French  couTd  aever  be  for* 
given,  and  consequently,  that  Louis  XIV.  would  not  coo- 
sent  to  a  peace  with  England,  unless  be  was  delivered  up  a 
sacrifice  to  national  resentment,  he  carried  this  apprehen- 
sion so  far  that  when  the  congress  for  the  peace  at  Utrecht 
was  in  agitation,  he  waited  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  formerly  been  bis  patron,  to  entreat  his  interest 
with  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  they  should  not  consent  to 
Ids  being  given  up.  With  great  gravity  the  duke  informed 
bim,  that  be  was  sorry  it  was  out  of  bis  power  to  serve  him, 
as  at  that  time  he  bad  no  connexion  with  the  ministry, 
adding,  that  he  fancied  his  case  hot  to  be  quite  so  desperate 
as  he  seemed  to  imagine ;  for  that,  indeed,  he  had  takea 
BO  care  to  get  bioiself  excepted  in  the  articles  of  peace ; 
•nd  yet  be  could  iK>t  help  thinking  that  he  had  done  the 
French  almost  as  much  damage  as  even  Mr.  Dennis^  An- 
,  other  instance  of  our  author's  terror,  arising  from  bis  self- 
importance,  is  thus  related.  Having  been  invited  down 
to  a  gentleman^s  bouse  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  he 
was  very  kindly  entertained,  as  he  was  walking  on'e  d^ 
near  the  bitech,  he  saw  a  ship  sailing,  as  he  imagined,  to* 
wards  him.  Upon  this,  supposing  that  he  was  betrayed, 
be  immediately  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  with* 
out  even  taking  leave  of  bis  host,  whom  be  believed  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  plot  against  him,  and  to  have 
decoyed  him  to  his  house,  with  no  other  view  than  to  give 
notice  to  the  French,  who  had  fitted  out  a  vessel  on  pur- 
pose to  carry  him  off,  if  he  had  not  luckily  discovered  their 
design. 

Mr.  Dennises  next  dramatic  attempt  was  in  a  comedy, 
entitled  ^*  Gibralur,  or  the  Spanish  Adventure ;"  and 
which  was  performed  in  1705,  at  the  tbeatre  royal  in 
Drury-lane  ;  but  without  success.  *^  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,*'  a  masque,  which  was  produced  by  our  author  in 
1707,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted.  It  is  printed  in 
the  *^  Muse^s  Mercury,^'  for  the  month  of  February  in  tbat 
year.  In  1709,  Mr.  Dennis  brought  upon  the  stage,  at 
Drury-lane,  "  Appius  and  Virginia,"  a  tragedy,  which 
was  not  very  successful ;  but  is  remarkable  for  a  circum- 
stance little  connected  with  its  literary  merit.  Dennis, 
expressly  for  the  use  of  this  play^  bad  ioi^ted  a  new  sper 
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cies  of  thunder,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  actors,  and 
is  the  sort  at  present  used  in  the  theatre.  Some  nights 
after  his  tragedy  had  been  laid  aside,  Dennis'  being  in  the 
pit  at  the  representation  of  Macbeth,  heard  his  own  thun- 
>  der  made  use  of;  upon  which  he  rose  in  a  violent  passion^ 
and  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that,  it  was  his  thunder* 
'^  See,''  said  he,  ^^  how  these  rascals  use  me!  They  will  not 
let  my  play  run  ;  and  yet  they  steal  my  thunder  !"  Our 
author's  last  dramatic  production  was  **  Coriolanus,  the 
Invader  of  his  country ;  or.  The  Fatal  Resentmeut ;"  a 
tragedy,  altered  from  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus.  After  it 
had  been  represented  three  nights,  the  managers  Wilks, 
Cibber,  and  Booth,  who  were  not  satisfied  with. the  profits 
derived  from  it,  to  the  astoniehment  and  indignation  of 
Mr.  Dennis,  gave  out  another  play  for  the  next  evening* 
Upon  this  h^  published  his  tragedy,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  that  time  lord  chamberlain  of 
his  majesty's  household,  in  which  he  has  given  full  scope 
ta  his  resentnient  against  the  patentees,  and  especially^ 
against  Mr.  Cibber.  The  last  gentleman,  instead  of  the 
author's  epilogue,  had  substituted  one  of  his  own,  which 
was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Old  field,  an  additional  cause  of  offence 
to  our  poet,  who,  in  an  advertisement,  has  represented  it. 
as  a  wretched  medley  of  impudence  and  nonsense ;  and, 
indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  commendatiofu 
Dennis,  as  already  noticed,  derived  som^  fortune  from 
an  uncle ;  but  that  was  probably  spent  in  a  little  time.  As 
he  wrote  for  government  when  the  whigs  were  in  power, 
and  was  patronised  by  lord  Halifax,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  occasionally  received  pecuniary  gratifications, 
either  from  the  bounty  or  through  the  interest  of  that  no« 
bleman.  For  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  rewarded  him  with  a  present  of  a  hundred 
guineas.  But,  previously  to  the  writing  of  that  poem,  he 
bad  experienced  his  grace's  patronage  in  a  much  more 
imporunt  instance  ;  for  the  duke  had  procured  for  him  the 
place  of  a  waiter  at  the  Custom-house,  worth  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This  office  he  held  for  six 
years;  during  which  he  managed  his  affairs  with  so  little 
discretion,  that,  in  order  to  discharge  some  pressing  de- 
inands,  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  waitership.  The 
earl  of  Haiij^x,  having  heard  of  his  design,  sent  for  him, 
and,  jn  the  most  friendly  manner,  expostulated  with  him 
Mpon  th^  folly  and  rashness  of  disposing  of  his  place,  by 
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which  hu  lordship  told  him  that  he  would  soon  become  t 
beggar.  In  reply,  our  author  represented  the  exigencies 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  the  impcNrtunate  nature  of 
the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  The  earl,  bow« 
ever,  insisted,  that,  if  he  roust  sell  his  place,  he  should 
reserve  to  himself  an  annuity  out  of  it  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years ;  such  a  term  as  his  lordship  thought  Mr. 
Dennis  was  not  likely  to  survive ;  yet  this  he  did  survive, 
and  was  exposed  in  his  old  age  to  great  poverty.  With 
such  a  disposition  as  Mr.  Dennis  possessed,  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  he  was  often  liable  to  arrests  from  his  cre- 
ditors. An  instance  of  sir  Richard  Steele's  friendship  to 
him  in  this  respect  he  is  said  to  have  ilUrepaid.  Sir 
Richard,  if  the  story  be  true,  once  became  bail  for  him, 
and  afterwards  was  arrested  on  his  account;  but,  when 
he  heard  of  it,  he  only  exclaimed,  **  'Sdeath  !  why  did  be 
not  keep  out  of  the  viray,  as  I  did  V^  In  the  latter  part  of 
our  poet's  life,  he  resided  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
f<^r  the  security  of  his  person,  but  one  Saturday  night,  he 
happened  to  saunter  to  a  public-house,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  he  discovered  to  be  out  of  the  verge.  As  he  was 
sitting  in  an  open  drinking-room,  a  man  of  a  suspicious 
appearance  entered,  about  whom  Mr.  Dennis  imagined 
there  was  something  that  denoted  him  to  be  a  bailiff  Being* 
seized  with  a  panic,  he  was  afraid  that  his  liberty  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  sat  in  the  utmost  solicitude,  but  durst  not 
ofier  to  stir,  lest  h^  should  be  seized  upon.  After  an  hour 
or  two  bad  passed  in  this  painful  anxiety,  at  last  the  clock 
•truck  twelve ;  when  Mr.  Dennis,  addressing  bimself  ta 
the  suspected  person,  cried  out  in  an  extacy,  ^*  Now,  sir, 
bailiff  or  no  bailiff,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  you — you 
have  no  power  now.**  The  roan  was  astonished  at  his  be- 
haviour ;  and,  when  it  was  explained  to  him,  was  so  much 
affronted  with  the  suspicion,  that,  had  not  pur  author  been 
protected  by  his  age,  he  would  probably  have  takeo  per* 
sonal  revenge. 

On  Mr.  Dennis's  character  as  a  political  writer  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge.  It  is  probable  that,  in  thb  capacity, 
be  may  have  been  the  author  of  several  tracts,  which  are 
now  forgotten,  sind  with  regard  to  which  there  would  be 
no  utility  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion..  la 
his  select  works  are  inserted  the  productions  of  this  kind 
which  he  himself  thought  of  the  most  consequence,  and 
the  most  worthy  of  preservation.    The  first  ^  them  waa 
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published  id  1702,  and  is  an  «o9Wtr  to  a  discourse  of  the 
famous  Heory  Sacheverelli  called  ^<  The  Political  Union.** 
Dennis's  piece  is  entitled  ^*  Priestcrart  dangerous  to  Re* 
ligiou  and  Governaaent ;"  and  is  a  defence  of  lovr-church 
prinoiples  and  toleration.  In  1 703  he  printed  '*  A  Proposal 
for  putting  a  speedy  £nd  to  the  War,  by  ruining  the  com- 
merce of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  securing  our  own, 
without  any  additional  expence  to  the  nation.*'  The  schema 
was,  to  form  such  a  junction  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  and  such  a  combination  and  disposition  of  a  large 
number  of  smaller  armed  vessels,  as  should  effectually 
carry  into  execution  the  purpose  intended.  Our  author 
has  explained  his  project. with  sufficient  ingenuity;  but, 
like  many  other  projects  which  voluntary  pc^ticians  have 
been  so  ready  to  contrive  for  the  public  good,  it  met  with 
no  degree  of  regard.  Indeed,  the  views  and  measures  of 
the  then  subsisting  ministry  were  more  directed  to  exer- 
tions by  land  than  at  sea.  In  1711  he  produced  ''An 
{Issay  upon  Public  Spirit ;  being  a  Satire,  in  prose,  upon 
the  manners  and  luxMry  of  the  times,  the  chief  sources  of 
our  present  parties  and  divisions,"  a  violent  and  not  very- 
judicious  declamation  against  the  vices  of  his  own  age,  in 
contrast  with  the  virtues  of  our  remote  ancestors. 

The  last  political  production  of  Mr.  Dennis  appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  king  George  the  First's  reign,  and  is  en* 
titled,  ''  Priestcraft  distioguished  from  Christianity  ;"  but 
this,  perhaps,  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  theological 
than  a  political  work,  and  was  principally  intended  to  ex^ 
pose  tiiose  high  claims  of  churchmen,  and  those  arbitrary 
principles  of  govemmeat,  which  were  hostile  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  the  house  of  Haneven 

We  are  new  to  consider  Mr.  Dennis  in  bis  critical  ea^ 
piieity^  in  whick  he  so  frequently  exerted  himself  that  he 
came  to  be  called  the  Critic^  by  way  olf  df8tincti<k].  For 
•ustaininf  this  character  he  was  net  ill  qualified  by  his 
linowle^ge,  learnings  and  judgment.  He  maintained  it 
likewise  with  reputalien  foi^  some  time ;  but  at  length  he 
displayed  this  talent  with  so  lid^e  judgment  or  delicacy, 
and  against  men  of  such  eminence  and  sup^iority,  that 
they  succeeded  in  reda^g  kim  te  f  low  degree  of  estima- 
tion with  the  public.  His  fttsl  oriticbm  was  entitled  *^  Ob# 
$9rmtioBB  ott  Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur ;"  the  third  edi^ 
iioB  of  whie|i  poem  was  printed  in  1^96,  and  which  mig^t 
fMord  soflUuent  toope  for  a  variety  of  jtrictufres.;  h«t  tba$ 
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in  this  instsnce  he  was  more  mild  than  usuali  is  probable^ 
from  bis  aftervrards  corresponding  with  sir  Richanl  Black- 
more  on  very  friendly  terms.  In  1696  or  1697,  he  pub- 
lished ^*  Let(jers  upon  several  occasions/*  written  partly 
by  himself,  and  partly  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Wycherley, 
Mr.  Moyle,  and  Mr.  Congreve.  The  subjects  of  them  are 
in  some  degree  miscellaneous;  but  chiefly  critical ;  and, 
amqng  other  things,  they  contain  Mr.  Congreve^s  Obser- 
vations concerning  Humour  in  Comedy.  A  very  high 
opinion  of  our  author  wa&  at  this  time  entertained  by  Dry- 
den  and  Oongreve.  In  1701  he  gave  to  the  public  a  cri- 
tical discourse,  entitled  <^  The  Advancement  and  Refor- 
mation of  modem  Poetry,*'  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
design  of  the  first  of  which  is  to  shew,  that  the  principal 
reason  why  the  ancients  excelled  the  moderns  in  the  higher 
species  of  poetry  was,  because  they  mixed  religion  with  it 
In  the  second,  Mr.  Dennis  endeavours  to  prove,  that  by 
joining  poetry  with  the  religion  revealed  to  us  in  sacred 
writ,  the  modern  poets  might  equal  the  ancient.  Whether 
le  has  entirely  succeed^  in  the  positions  he  maintains, 
in&y>  perhaps,  be  doubtful;  but  he  has  supported  them 
with  some  ingenuity  and  ability. 

In  the  beginning  of  1704  our  author  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  antagonist  of  the -famous  Jeremy  Collier.  That 
gentleman  had  made  bis  first  attack  upon  the  stage  in 
1698  ;  and,  upon  occasion  of  the  great  storm  which  hap- 
pened on  the  OTth  of  November  1703,  renewed  his  attack, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^<  A  Dissuasive  from  the  Play-bouse; 
written  by  way  of  letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality."  The  de- 
sign of  this  piece  9«ts .to  represent  the  tempest  as  a  judg* 
ment  upon  the  nation  for  the  enormities  of  the  theatre. 
On  this  Dennis  wrote  "  The  Person  of  Quality's  Answer 
to  Mn  Collier's  Letter :  containing  a  Defence  of  a  r^u* 
lated  Slage,'*  in  which,  he  bad  the  prudence  to  confine 
himself  to  the  vindication  of  a  theatre  under  proper  rega^ 
iations ;  freely  giving  up  the  licentiousness  and  profane* 
ness  by  which  it  had  formerly  been  so  gready  disboooored, 
'  and  which^  rendered  tiki  greater  part  of  Collier's  writings 
unanswerable.*  f 

'  In  1706  our  author  publiriied  <^  An  Essay  on  the  Operas^ 
after  the  Italian  manner,  ^ich  are  about  to  be  esublisbed 
on  the  Engliah  Stage ;  with  some  reflections  on  .the  damage 
which  they  may  bring  to  the  public."  His  opinions  here 
bad  been  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  time^ 
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itho  had  some  cause  for  resentmeut  in  the  cold  reception 
that  had  been  given  to  the  English  drama.  Our  author 
declares^  however,  in  his  prefiatce)  that  his  treatise  is  only 
levelled  against  those  operas  which  are  entirely  musical ; 
since  those  which  are  dramatical  may  be  partly  defended 
by  the  examples  of  the  ancients. — Another  of  Mr.  Oennb's 
critical  publications,  but  of  what  date  we  are  not  able  to 
ascertain,  is  preserved  in  his  select  works,  <^  The  Grounds 
of  Criticism  in  Poetry,"  a  sequel  to  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  maintained  in  his  **  Advancement  and  Reformation 
of  modern  Poetry.''  Here  he  again  insists  upon  the  im« 
meuse  scope  which  religion  affords  for  poetic  excellence. 
Under  the  word  religion  he  includes  the  whole  system  of 
supernatural  machinery,  the  introduction  of  superior  beings^ 
and  aU  the  noble  ficuons,  sentiments,  addresses,  and 
images,  that  may  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  reve- 
lation. In  the  beginning  of  1711  our  author  produced 
another  tract,  which  added  farther  to  hb  reputation  as  a 
critic ;  his  three  *^  Letters  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Shakspeare,"  in  which  he  has  drawn  the  poetical  charac<> 
ter  of  our  immortal  dramatist  with  sagacity  and  judgment; 
and  has  strongly  supported  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare's 
learning,  which  has  since  more  decisively  been  maintained 
by  Dc  Farmer. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Dennis  pursued  his  critical  inquiries  without 
.giving  any  peculiar  offence.   He  might,  indeed,  occasionally 
deliver  with  freedom  his  sentiments  concerning  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  some  few  instances  might  ex- 
press himself  with  severity.  But  still  he  did  not  run  into  such 
excesses  as  to  bring  on  any  material  personal  controversy^ 
until  in  1711,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Spe^* 
tator,  he  entered  into  a  contest  with  Addison,  Steele,  and 
'  Pope.     He  imagined  himself  to  be  attacked  so  early  as  in 
the  second  or  third  number  of  that  paper ;  and  was  parti- 
cularly displeased  with  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  num- 
bers, in  which  a  doctrine  was  advanced,  with  regard  to 
poetical  justice,  very  different  from  what  he  had  always 
maintained.'  Accordingly,  he,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Spectator  on  the  subject,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
says,  *^  Thus — I  have  discussed  the  business  of  poetical 
justice,  and  shewn  it  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  tragedy ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  persons,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, have  written   dialogues  which  they  call  tragedies, 
w:here  this  justice  is  not  observed,  those  persons  haw 
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enterfaSn^d  and  atmis^d  the  world  with  romUnti^  fameitta^le 
UAesy  instead  of  just  tfsg;edies,  and  of  lawful  fables.^ 
That  dur  critk  was  extr^mety  anxioas-in  support  of  cfais 
point,  is  apparent  from  seteral  other  pans  of  his  woi4i9. 
He  has  particularly  insisted  upon  it  in  a  letter  to  sir  Riefaard 
Btacktnure  on  the  moral  and  eonclcnion  of  an  epic  peem ; 
and  has  certainly  eoiidtrcted  his  argument  with  great  in«^ 
genuity«  Another  opportunity  which  the  Spectator  af« 
rarded  Mr.  Dennis  for  the  exercise  of  his  erkicat  sktM,  was 
by  the  illustrations  in  the  seventieth  and  serenty-fouith 
numbers  of  the  ballad  of  Chery  Chase,  though  the  sabjeet 
Was  scarcely  important  enough  to  deserte  an  elaborate 
dtsetission  of  nearly  thirty  pages.  A  farther  attack  upon 
the  Spectator  was  particularly  levelled  at  sir  Hichard 
Steele.  That  gentleman,  it  is  said,  had  promised  our 
critic  to  take  some  opportunity  of  mentioning  his  works  ift 
public  with  adrantage,  and  thereby  of  promoting  his  re* 
^utation.  It  however  unfortunately  happened,  that  Mr. 
Addison,  who  perhaps  knew  nothing  of  sir  Richard's  ew- 
gagement,  quoted,  in  his  paper  upon  Laughter,  the  two 
following  lines,  which  he  calls  humourous  and  weH-est- 
pressed,  from  Mr.  Dennis's  translation  of  a  satire  of 
BoUeau*s : 

'^  Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  toi^e  out  at  another. 
And  shakes  his  empty  noddk  at  his  brother.'*  * 

Mistaking  this  qaotation  for  the  performance  of  sir  Ricbard 
Steele^s  promise,  our  author  published  a  letter  to  the 
Spectator  full  of  resentment,  and  which  strotigly  marks  the 
irritability  of  his  disposition.  What  particularly  displeased 
him  was^  that  some  far  superior  specimen  was  not  exhibited 
of  his  poetic  excellence  ^  and  he  pointed  out  a  passage  in 
his  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Ramillies,  which  be  thinks 
might  have  been  preferred  to  the  foremeacioned  couplet. 

Mr«  Dennises  contest  with  the  Spectator  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  more  unfortunate  attack  upon  Mr.  Pope; 
occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  *^  Essay  on  Criticism.^ 
In  that  essay  were  some  lines,  which  our  author  considered 
MO  having  a  reference  to  himself,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  it  is  such  as  rage  might  be 
expected  to  dictate*  In  a  few  instances  his  strictures  Were 
just ;  but  in  general  bis  desire  to  do  mischief  was  greater 
than  his  power.  The  only  extenuation  of  the  personal 
4^bu8e  he  threw  out  against  Mr.  Pope  was  bis  convictioi;!  of 
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t^  l^deman's  bsavipg  ^iveu  the  first  ^(TeiMe.  *^  Ti)p$,** 
obitarves  Dr.  John»Mi,  ^*  begad  tbebostility  betw^a  P^pit 
aod  Daooisy  whicb^  thofigh  suspended  for  a  short  t\f^, 
never  was  «kppeased.  Pope  seems,  at  fir^t,  to  have  attaoK^d 
him  waiKonly ;  bttt>  tbougb  be  always  prpfe^d  to  dei^pise? 
bim^  be  discovers,  by  mentioniog  bira  very  pfteny  ^at  he 
felt  bis  force  or  his  venom^'*  Oenois  afterwards  criticized 
several  of  Mr.  Pope's  other  poems;  but  without  success  $ 
and  that  be  sboula  upon  that  account  have  apla^e  as^igiiod^ 
to  bim  in  the  'f  Dunciad/'  is  no  more  than  what  might  b^y^ei 
been  expected.  He  took  his  revenge,  sncb  as  it  waS|  by. 
writing  against  the  **  K^pe  of  the  Lock,"  remarking  ^i^ 
the  machinery  is  super Auous.;  and  that,  by  all  tl)e  bi^de. 
of  preternatural  operauoo,  the  main  event  is  neither  hasi'; 
tened  nor  retarded  ;  but  the  ^VR^pe  of  the  Lock**  was  uot^ 
to  be  thus  assailed,  and  Dennis  never  discharged  bisoriti^Mi 
artillery  with  less  efiect.  Whfit,  indeed,  >«puld  be.imor* 
ridiculous,  iban  bis  pretendi^ig  to  find  a.  latent  n^eaniog  i^ 
the  incidents  of  this  inimi^Ue  ppeip,  and  therefpr^  bc«  . 
cosing  Pope  of  beiug  an  eneqay  to  his  king  and  GQm\prji 
This,  however,  produced  a  piece  of  exquisite  l^nMur,. 
«♦  The  Key  to  the  Lock." 

If)  17i3y  Mr.  Addison's  Ca^  was  preduo^d  tipoa.tbe 
stage  with  a  degree  of  applausi^,  whichf  we  believe^  wM 
never  before  given  to  any  drf^matic  cQ^s^^qfitioffi.  ]^t 
tbougb  the  play  was  acted  in  the  cause  of  wl^ggisfn^iand 
]>ennis  himself  was  so  zeaiocis  a  whig,  he  could. ii9oi;bf|ar 
the  success  with  which  it  was  att^n^ded.  TIjiat  in  Uhs  he 
was  acteated  by  personal  .animosity,  <:annot  he  d^nieidf 
aioce  it  is  acknowiedge^l  by  bimae,lf,  in  a,  letter  to  the  dukj^ 
of  Buckingham,  ^t  the  4notiv«  which  induped  him  liO 
•write  bis  ceoAarks  upou  Cato  was,,  bis  having  beea  HttfK^ke^ 
in  several  04anbers  of  the  Spectfitor,  .  Hjs  principle  of 
action  we  condemn;  hut  the  abilities  ,\^tb  which  be^has 
executed  his  purpose  are  unquestionable,  *<  tie  found^^ 
•ays  Dr.  Johnson,  ^<  and  ^bf  wed  maqy  £aults ;  he  shewed 
them,  indeed,  with  finger ;  h\ii  ,\ie  found  them  with  acute* 
oiess,  such  as  ought  to  rescue  bis  criticism  from , oblivion  f* 
•and  Dr.  Jobnagn  has  thou||;bt  a  hvrge  extract  from  this 
.pamphlet  worthy  of  transcnption  into  his  Lite  of  Addisqn, 
who  himself  maintained  a  profound  sitlenoe.  Pope,  bow-r 
ever,  took  upon  bim  to  avenge  h^s  ^-ause,  in  a  piimphlet 
entitled  <<  llie  Narrative  of  Dr.  {(obprt  Norris,  concerning 
the  itraf^ge  f^nd  deplorable  frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dem^is^  ^ 
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officer  in  the  custom  hotisei''  a  piece  of  hamour  which  does 
little  credit  to  Pope's  heart,  and  raust  excite  the  disappro- 
bation of  every  benevolent  mind.  Pope,  however,  lefk 
Dennis's  objections  to  Cato  in  their  fiill  force,  ^  and 
therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the  critic,  than 
of  defending  the  poet.  Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to 
the  world,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  probably  saw  the  selfish- 
ness of  Pope's  friendship ;  and  resolving  that  he  should 
have  the  consequences  of  his  officiousness  to  himself,  in- 
formed Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  insult ; 
itid  that  whenever  he  should  think  fit  to  answer  his  re- 
iiiiarks,  he  would  do  it  in  a  manner  to  which  nothing  could 
be  objected.'^  Mr.  Dennis,  having  been  successful  in  dis- 
playing the  faults  of  Cato,  with  regard  to  the  probability 
of  the  action,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan,  proceed- 
ed, in  the  pride  of  conquest,  to  attack  the  sentiments  of  the 
play  in  seven  letters.  But  here  his  strictures  are,  in  gene- 
tal,  trifling  and  insignificant ;  containing  such  petty  cavils, 
aud  minute  objections,  as  the  malignity  of  criticbm,  united 
with  some  degree  of  sagacity,  might  be  capable  of  exer- 
eising  against  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  human 
mind. 

In  1718,  Mr.  Dennis  published,  ii>  two  volumes,  Svo, 
his  **  Select  Works ;"  and  printed,  likewise,  in  the  same 
year,  by  subscription,  in  two  volumes,  large  Svo,  "  Ori- 
ginal Letters,  familiar,  moral,  and  critical,''  a  collection 
which  does  credit  to  our  author's  abilities.  Among  the 
pieces  not  yet  mentioned,  he  has  made  some  ingenious 
remarks  upon  the  vis  comical  with  the  want  of  which  Te- 
rence was  charged  by  Julius  Ciesar ;  and  there  are  several 
other  disquisitions  that  are  not  unworthy  of  a  perusal.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  senior,  on  the  conspiracy 
against  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Dryden,  our  author  has 
manifested  a  high  regard  for  the  honour  of  that  great  poet. 
The  character,  however^  which  Mr.  Dennis  gives  of  him- 
self, in  the  same  letter,  is  very  different  from  what  tbe 
public,  both  at'that  time  and  ever  since,  has  entertained. 
**  Whatever,'*  says  he,  "  the  mistaken  world  may  think,  I 
•am  always  willing  to  be  pleased  ;  nay,  am  always  as  greedy 
of  pleasure  as  any  Epicurean  living ;  and  whenever  I  am 
naturally  touched,  I  give  myself  up  to  the  first  impressioti) 
and  never  look  for  faults." 

^  The  relief  which  Mr.  Dennis  obtained  by  these  pnblica- 
-uous,  though  considerable,  was  not  permanent     Being 
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much  distressed  very  near  tb^  clo^  of  bb  Kfe,  it  was  pro^ 
posed  to  act  a  play  for  his  benefit,  and  Thomson,  Mallet, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Martin,  and  Pope,  took  the  lead  upon  the 
occasion.  l*he  play,  which  was  "The  Provoked  Hus-, 
band,*'  was  represented  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay-, 
market,  December  18, 1733  ;  and  Pope  wrote  a  prologue, 
which  was  spoken  by  Theophilus  Gibber.  Dennis  had  at 
this  time  become  blind.  Mr.  Pope's  benevolence  was  not 
so  pure  as  could  be  wished  ;  for  bis  prologue  was  through- 
out a  sneer  upon  the  poor  old  critic,  who  happily,  either 
from  vanity,  or  the  decay  of  his  intellects,  did  not  perceive 
its  tendency.  Warburton  styled  it  •*  benevolent  irony." 
Mr.  Dennis  survived  this  assistance  only  twenty  days, 
dying  on  the  6th  of.  January,  1733-4,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  bis  age. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Dennis  must  in  general  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said.  Ill- 
nature  has  been  ascribed  to  him  with  too  much  shew  of 
reason;  though  perhaps  it  belonged  to  him  more  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  man.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  has  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge.;  but  not,  we  think, 
with  entire  success.  This  at  least  is  certain,  fVom  several 
transactions,  that  be  was  very  irritable  in  his  temper.  Till 
be  was  five  and  forty,  he  was  intimately  conversant  with 
the  first  men  of  the  age,  both  with  respect  to  rank  and 
abilities;  and  when  he  retired  from  the  world,  he  coor 
tinued  to  preserve  some  honourable  connections.  Such  was 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that  he  experienced  the 
patronage  of  gentlemen  whose  political  principles  were 
extremely  different  from  his  own.  George  Granville,  esq. 
in  particular,  afterwards  lord  Lansdowne,  behaved  to  hint 
with  distinguished  generosity,  as  did  the  earl  of  Pembroke^ 
bishop  Atterbury,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole.^ 

DENNY  (Sir  Anthony),  knt  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  privy  chamber  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  secqnd 
son  of  Thomas  Denny,  of  Cheshunt,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  esq.  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Man- 
nock.  He  bad  his  education  in  St.  Paul's  school,  London, 
under  the  celebrated  grammarian  Lilly;  and  afterwards  ' 
in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  in  both  which  places 

*  Biog.  Brit.— Dr.  JohotOD*!  Works,  and  Bowles's  editioD  of  Pope's  Works  ; 
see  Ittdeses.— Malone's  Life  of  J^ryden,  toI.  I.  p.  540.— Nidiols's  Atterbury.— 
CtuL  Mag.  XXXVIII.  563.  LXV.  105.— See  aniDgCBioas  but  more  luraTOvr- 
Able  skctfib  of  Deniiis't  character,  id  D'Isrseli't  <•  CalamiUet  of  Auibors.'* 
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be  9o  tmpiro^d  hknseff^  thtt  b6  b^etine  an  excellent 
Bcbolar^  as  well  as  a  person  of  great  worth.  His  merit 
having  made  him  known  at  court,  he  was  constitnted  by 
Henry  VIII,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber, 
groom  of  the  stole,  and  a  privy  connsellor ;  and  likewise 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  that  prince ;  with 
whom  being  in  great  favour^,  be  raised  a  considerable 
estate  on  tl^  ruins  of  the  dissolved  monasteries.  In  1537, 
Henry  gave  him  the  prioiy  of  Hertford,  togeUier  witil 
divers  other  lands  and  manors ;  and  in  1539,  Dec.  15,  the 
6ffice  of  steward  of  the  manor  of  Bedwell  and  Little  Berk- 
hamstead,  in  Herts ;  besides  which  sir  Anthony  also  ob- 
tained tbe  manor  of  Butterwick,  in  the  parish  df  St  Peter 
in  St  Alban's,  the  manors  of  the  rectory  and  of  the  nun- 
nery, in  tbe  parish  of  Cheshunt ;  and  of  Great  Amwell,  all 
in  the  county  of  Hertford.     In  1541,  there  was  a  large 

frant  ihade  to  him  by  act  of  parliament,  of  several  lands  that 
ad  belonged  to  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Alban^s,  Ikrt^  dissolved  ; 
and  not  content  with  all  this,  he  found  meiita  to  procure  a 
thirty-one  years'  lease  of  the  nrany  large  atid  rich  demesne^ 
that  had  been  possiessed  by  Waltham- abbey,  in  Esse^  ;  of 
which  his  lady  purchased  kftferwards  the  reversion.  Irt 
1544  the  king  gave  him  the  advantageous  wardship  of  Mar- 
garet, the  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  lord  Aodley, 
deceased.  On  the  31st  of  August,  I546v  he  Was  com- 
niission^d,  Vfith  John  Gate  and  William  Clerk,  esquires, 
to  sign  all  warrants  in  the  king's  name.  ITirough  some- 
H^t  rapacious,  he  was  liberal ;  in  this  reign  he  did  emi- 
nent service  to  %bt  great  school  of  Sedberg  in  Yorkshire^ 
belonging  to  the  college  %Hiereih  he  had  received  his  edu- 
cation ;  the  building  being  fUlen  to  decay,  and  the  hwAk 
^kpproprmted  thereto  sold  and  embezzled,  he  caused  tb6 
school  to  be  repaired,  and  not  only  recovered,  but  also 
settled  the  estate  so  firihly,  as  to  prevent  all  future  aliena- 
tions. He  was  also  a  mpre  faithful  servant  \bzn  his  bi^othet 
courtiers,  for  when  Henry  VIII.  was  on  hb  death-bed,  he 
bad  the  courage  to  put  him  in  mind  of  hii  approaching 
end,  and  desired  him  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  heaven,  to 
think  of  his  past  life,  and  to  call  on  God  for  m^rcy  throng^ 

*  M  th«  tale  of  the  emrl  of  Arran^t  esq.  for  2e/.  U, ;  and  the  DiitteMfiTCn 

curkKriiiet  in   1759,  the  gloves  givea  by  quecft  ElisabeUi  to  sir  BdwarA  0ea- 

by  Henry  VI 11.  to  air  Anthony,  were  ny's  lady,  for  85/.  As.     AU  tbete  we^ 

Mid  for  38Z.  17*. ;  the  glovet  given  by  parcbased  for  air  Thomaa  Denny,  df 

K.  Jamea  ^.  to  jtiis  aoa  Edward  X>eiu^,  Ireland,  a  linwl  deaeendaMt. 
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j€sai  CbrUt.  80  great  an  opiiuoti  ted  that  cafnidotr^  im« 
narch  of  bini^  ^at  he  appoiuted  bim  one  of  ibe  eJ^ecutoni 
of  bis  will^  8fid  oue  of  the  eounsellors  to  his  son  aod  stfo^' 
cessor  Edward  VI.  and  beqfieaibed  bim  a  legacy  of  SOO^ 
tie  did  not  live  long  after  this;  for  be  died  in  1550.  Bjr 
bis  wife  Joan^  daughter  of  sir  Pbiltp  Cbampernon^  bf  Mod- 
bury,  in  Devonshire,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  parts^  be 
bad  six  children  ;  of  whom,  Henry,  the  eldest,  waa  fkther 
of  Edward  Denny,  knighted  in  1589,  summoned  to  .par<^ 
liament  in  1603,  and  advanced  Oct*  24,  1626>  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  earl  of  Norwich.  Of  sir  Anthony  Denny's  pefsbnal 
eharacteiv  one  of  bis  couteiioporarie^  informs  us,,  fcbalt  Mt* 
whole  time  and  cares  were  employed  about  Teligton^ 
leaminff,  and  tb^  care  of  tbe  public^  and  baa  highly  cMi^* 
mended  bim  for  bis  prudence  and  bumanity.  He  was  thb 
early  friend  aad  patron  of  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  arob»< 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  learned  Henry  Howard^  earl 
of  Surrey,  wrote  an  ezctedlent  Epitaph  for  htm  iom^  yf*nni 
before  bis  deeeaiie ;  and  sir  John  Cheke,  who  had  a  great 
esteem  for  bim,  honoured  bis  memory  witb  nm  ^elegant  lbe« 
roic  poem,' 

.  DENORES  (JASOfi),  ivaibbm  at  Nicosia,  in  the  isHmddf 
Cyprus,  of  one  of  the  jmnoipal  families  in  tbait  MUmiy^ 
find  wbii;b^  according  to  Int  account,  was  originatljr  fran 
Normaadv.  When  Cyprus  was  taken  by  tbe  Tndu  in 
}  570,  b^  loat  all  bis  property,  and  retired  into  Italy,  Wbaf^ 
he  bad  before  made  some  suy ;  and,  settling  at  Padba, 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1577.  He 
died  in  that  city,  1590,  of  grief,  occasioned  by  tbe  ba- 
nishment of  bis  only  son,  who  bad  killed  a  noble  Venetian 
in  a  quiirrel,  Defiores  was  widl  acquajnted  with  tUe  pe* 
ripate^ic  philosophy,  and  bad  a  superstitious  TeBeratiKin 
for  Aristotle.  He  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Ooarimvbodt 
pastoral  tragi-comedies,  and  published  a  great  nutnber  (rf 
bis  own  works ;  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Italian.  Foss^vin 
^teems  bis  rhetoric  His  Italian  works  are,  *'  Poedca,'* 
Padua,  1588,  4to;  <' DelPottima  repubbca,"  Venice,  IS7S> 
4t0f  which  he  models  by  that  of  Venice.  <<  Del  Mondo,*' 
Venice,  1571,  8vo;  "  Delia  Hetorica,"  Venice,  15S4, 
4to.  His  Latin  works  are,  "  Idstitutio  in  Philoaopbsaifel 
Ciceronis^'*  Patkvii,  1576,  8vo;  "  De  arte  dicendi^"  Ve* 

«  Bioir.  Brit.— Knigbt*!  Life  of  Colc««  p.  S93.-^r]rp«'i  lifc  ^  P«riEtr,>.  19. 

—  Annual  Bagister  Tor  1769,  p.  84. 
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Betii%**  1 5  55,  Sro;  Purism,  1554,  Svo.  •*  De  Consti^ 
tatioQe  PhilosophiflB  Aristotelis,"  Patavii,  15M,  4to;  and 
<*  In  EpktolamQ.  Horatii  de  Arte  Poettca,'*  Venice,  155$, 
9fo;  Parts^  1554,  8vo,  the  first  and  preferable  edition, 
but  both  arc  very  rare.* 

DENTON  (JoHii),  an  English  divine,  author  of  some 
ttiiaU  contfOTersial  pieces,  was  bom  in  1625,  and  educated 
at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  admiued  siaar  and 
popil  to  Mr.  David  Ciarkson,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1 646,  as 
appears  from  the  register  of  the  college.  He  was  ejected 
bytbeactof  uniformity  in  1662,  from  the  living  of  Os- 
mldkirk,  near  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  not  from  that 
of  Bolton,  as  Dr.  Calamy  affirms  in  hts  account,  p.  818, 
who  has  rectified  that  mistake  in  his  Continuation,  p.  950, 
though,  as  it  seems,  without  knowing  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, it  b^g  indeed  Mr.  Nathan,  and  not  Mr.  John  Den- 
ion,  who  was  ejected  from  Bolton  upon  Dearn,  or  more 
properly  Darwent.  Mr.  John  Denton  afterwards'  con- 
farmed;  and  being  re-ordaihed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow, 
bialK^  of  Lincoln,  was  collated  to  the  living  of  Stonegrave, 
within  two  miles  of  Oswaldkirk,  and  a  prebend  of  the 
chardi  of  York,  both  which  he  held  till  bis  death,  January 
4,  170S,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  as  is  evident 
from  the  inscription  on  his  torob-stoue  in  the  church  of 
Stonegrave,  in  which  living  he  was.  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Robert  Denton,  who  was  educated  at  Catherine-hall, 
in  Cambridge,  and  died  about  1748.  Mr.  John  Denton 
having  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Tillot- 
soa,  at  Clare-hall,  they  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
during  his  grace^s  life.' 

DENTON  (Thomas),  a  clergyman  who  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  this  Dictionary,  as  having  been  a  contributor  to 
the  first  edition  of  it,  was  bom  at  Sebergbam,  in  Cumber- 
hmd,  of  an  ancient  family,  in  1724,  and  was  educated 
under  the  rev.  Josiah  Ralph,  of  whose  poems  he  superin- 
tended a  handsome  edition  published  by  subscription. 
From  schbol  he  went  to  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  when 
he  took  his  master's  degree  June  16,  1752.  On  leaving 
college,  he  became  curate  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Graham,  of  Ne- 
therby,  at  Arthuret,  and  Kirkandrews;  and  here  he  printed 
a  local  poem,  entitled  ^  Gariston/'  which  b  now  scarce, 

>  MoNiri.— Nmmmb,  vol.  XL.«^Mct  Hiit  id  Ndret. 
«  Birdi'i  LifiB  of  TillotiOB. 
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ms  he  only  circulated  a  few  copies  among  his  friends.    In 
1753,  Dr.  Graham  removed  him  to  be  bis  curate  at  Asbted^ 
in  Surrey,  in  which  Hvmg,  upon  the  doctor's  resignation, 
Mr.  Denton  succeeded  him.     He  died  here  June  27,  1777, 
leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.     As  he  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  much  provision  for  this  tamily,  the 
late  lord  Suffolk  generously  gave  bis  widow  the  next  pre* 
sentation  to  the  living,  which  bounty  was  so  well  managed 
by  a  judicious  friend,  as  to  secure  a  rery  comfortable  an« 
nuity  to  her  and  her  children.     Mr.  Denton  was  a  man  of 
unassuming,  modest  manners;  serene  and  placid,  rather 
than  cheerful ;  and  a  facetious  man,  rather  than  a  man  of 
humour.     In  discharging  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he 
was  exemplarily  decent,  and  his  parishioners  loved  fain 
when  living,  and  lamented  him  dead.     Early  in  hfe  he  re« 
formed,  and  published  a  very  useful  manual  of  devotions^ 
entitled  ^*  Religious  retirement  for  one  day  in  every  month,^' 
from  the  original  of  Gother,  a  popish  writer.     This  he  uii« 
dertook  **  to  free  from  the.  peculiarities  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  Protestants.^'     He  i% 
Jiowever,  better  known  by  two  well- written  poems,  ^'  Im« 
mortality,  or  the  Consolation  of  human  life,  a  Monody,^' 
printed  separately  in  4to,  1755,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
in  Dodsley's  Collection ;  and  ^'  The  House  of  Supersti- 
tion,"  a  vision,   1762,    4to,    afterwards  prefixed  by  Mr. 
Gilpin  to  his  ^^  Lives  of  the  Reformers."     In*  both  be  has 
proved  himself  no' unsuccessful  imitator  of  the  style  of 
Spenser.     He  also  compiled  the  supplemental  volume  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  in  which 
the  lives  are  given  with  equal  candour  and  accuracy. '  * 

DENTON  (WiLLUM),  the  youngest  son  of  sir  T.  Den- 
ton, of  Hillesden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  born  at  Stow, 
in  April  1605.  He  received  his  education  at  Magdalen- 
hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  initiated  into  the  practice  of 
medicine,  under  Dr.  Henry  Ashworth.  In  1634  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor,  and  going  to  reside  in  London,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  Charles  I.  in  1636, 
and  attended  his  majesty  to  Scotland  in  1639.  Durinjg 
the  troubles  which  succeeded,  he  continued  to  practise  ia 
London,  without  interfering  in  the  factions  of  the  time ; 
and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  made  one  of  bis 
physicians  in  ordinary,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  fellow 

>  H«l«hiiii(Mi'i  Bift.  of  ewnberiMMl,  vol.  II.  p.  ki% 
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mt  the  college  (if  phynciant.  He  lifed  to  the  ACc^s^on  of 
king  WiHittfli  mnit  queen  Mary^  to  whom,  in  1689>  he  de* 
dicated  *^  J«s  Hegiuiiiiis,"  being  a  jusiifi^mion  ef  defen- 
ahe  arms  in  general,  shewing  that  the  revohition  was  the 
J4ist  right  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  his  house  in  CaTeDt<^ 
garden,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1691,  and  was  buried  at  HiHes* 
den.  His  daughter  was  married  <o  George  Nicholas,  sod  of 
At  Edward  Nicholas,  sometime  secretary  of  state  under  the 
kings  Charles  I.  and  H.  His  works  are  all  on  political  sub* 
jects :  i.  ^*  Horse  Subsecii'se,  or  a  treatise  dewing  the origi* 
»al,  groands,  reasons,  and  provocations,  neces^tating  our 
sanguinary  Laws  against  Papists,  made  in  the  days  of  queen 
Ehzabeth,"  1664,  4to.  S.  '<  The  Burnt  Child  dreads  the 
Fire,  or  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  Papists,  relating 
to  England,  mostly  from  their  oWti  pens,  in  justification 
of  the  late  act  of  parliament  for  preventing  dangers  w6ich 
inay  happen  from  popish  iecusants,^^  London,  1675,  4to. 
3w  '^  Jus  CsBsaris  et  Ecciesise  vere  dictee,"  l&Sl,  f>l.  to 
which  be  added,  on  a  single  sheet,  ^^  An  Apotogy  ft>r  the 
liiberty  of  the  Press.*' ' 

D*EON  (Chevauer  de).  This  extraordinary  person, 
Hvho  is  styled  in  the  register  of  St.  Pancras,  where  be  was 
htined,  Charles  Genevieve  Louise  AtraosT*  Andre 
TiMOTHEE  D'eon  de  Beaumont,  IS  uow  known  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  «tnd  respectable 
family  at  Tonnerre  in  Burgundy,  where  he  was  bom  Oct. 
U^  IIM.  Although  the  register  of  his  baptism,  which 
bears  date  Oct  5,  distinctly  states  the  child  to  have  been 
A  male,  some  have  conceived  that  the  sex  was  originally 
doubtful,  and  that  family  reasons  induced  the  parents,  who 
bad  not  long  before  the  birth  of  the  chevalier  lost  their 
then  only  son^  to  educate  the  infant  as  one  of  that  sex  to 
which  nature  eventually  proved  that  he  belonged.  In  the 
«arly  part  of  his  life,  he  was  educated  tinder  his  father's 
roof,  whence  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  be  was  removed  to 
the  Mazarin  college  at  Paris.  He  had  scarce)}'  finished 
his  studies,  when  the  sudden  death  of  bis  father,  and  of  an 
un^le  from  whom  the  family  had  great  expectations,  left 
him  doubly  an  orphan,  and  threw  him  on  the  world  de- 
pendent on,  his  own  exertions  for  advancement.  He  was, 
however,  at  this  period  fortnnate  in  obtaining  the  patron- 
*age  of  the  prince  de  Conti,  who  had  long  known  ^ 

»AUi.ot.  f«l.a 
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€9teeiBed  hia  iaAer,  and  by  the  prince's  nxans-  was  iotro-^ 
duced  to  Louia  XV.  who  presented  ium  with  a  coroetcy  of 
dragoons.  Soon  after  this  D'Eon  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  1IIOD8.  Bertier  de  Savigny,  intendant  of  the  gefieralit£ 
of  Paris,  where  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  superiors, 
by  the  industry  and  talent  he  displayed  in  the  office,  and 
gained  considerable  credit  by  one  or  two'small  publications 
Qo  finance. 

In  1755  he  was  employed  under  the  chevalier  Douglas, 
in  transacting  a  negociation  of  the  most  delicate  and  im* 
portaAt  nature  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  by  which,  after 
many  years  suspension  of  all  intercourse,  a  reconciliation 
was  effected  between  the  courts  of  France  ai>d  Russia. 
After  some  years  residence  at  Petersburgh,  D'Eon  joined 
bis  regiment,  then  serving  under  marshal  Broglto  on  the 
Rhtne«  and  during  the  campaign  of  1762,  acted  as  aid^du- 
camp  to  that  celebrated  otiicer.  When  the  duke  de  Ni- 
vernoifl  came  over  to  England,  as  ambassador,  to  negociate 
the  peace  uf  L763,  D'Eon  appeared  as  his  secretary  ;  and 
•o  far  procured  the  sanction  of  the  government  of  Lngland, 
that  he  was  requested  to  carry  over  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Britiih  court  and  that  of  Versailles,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  French  king  invested  him  with 
the  order  of  St.  Louis.  He  had  also  behaved,  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  secretary,  so  much  to  the  satisCaction  of  the  duke, 
that  that  nobleman,  upon  his  departure  for  France,  in 
May  1763,  procured  D'Eon  to  be  appoimed  minister-ple- 
nipotentiary in  his  room.  In  October  following,  however^ 
the  count  de  Guerchy  having  arrived '  here  as  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  VerssuUes,  the  chevalier  received  orders,  ,' 
or  rather  was  requested,  to  act  as  secretary  or  assistant  to 
the  new  ambassador.  This,  we  are  told,  mortified  him  to 
iuch  a  degree,  that>  asserting  that  the  letter  of  recali, 
which  accompanied  it,  was  a  forgery,  he  refused  to  deliver 
it;  and  by  this  step  drew  on  himself  tlie  censure  of  his 
court.  On  this,  either  with  a  view  of  exculpating  him- 
•elf,  or  from  a  active  of  revenge,  he  published  a  succinct 
account  of  all  the  negociations  in  which  he  had  beefi  en- 
gaged, exposed  some  secrets  of  the  French  court,  and 
rather  than  spare  his  enemies,  revealed  sotne  things  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  best  friends.  Among  other  persoos 
very  freely  treated  in  this  publication  was  the  count  de 
Ouerofay,  for  which  D*Eon  was  prosecuted  and  convicted 
ifi  ibe  €»ort'oC  Kong's  Beneh,,  in  July  i  7M. 
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It  was  but  natural  that  this  conduct  should  draw  down 
the  resentment  of  the  court  of  France,  and  the  chevalier 
either  feared  or  affected  to  fear  the  greatest  danger  to  bia 
person,  Reporu  were  spread,  very  probably  by  hioiseify 
that  persons  were  sent  over  here  to  apprehend  him  secretly, 
and  carry  him  to  France.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  four 
letters,  complaining  of  these  designs,  as  known  to  him  by 
undoubted  authority.  The  one  he  sent  to  lord  chief  justice 
.Mansfield,  the  second  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  the  third  to 
earl  Temple,  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Of  these  per- 
sonages he  requested  to  know,  whether,  as  he  had  con- 
tracted no  debt,  and  behaved  himself  in  ail  things  as  a  du- 
tiful subject,  he  might  not  kill  the  first  man  who  should 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  &c.  ?  In  March  1764  he  took  a 
wiser  step  to  provide  for  his  safety,  if  there  had  been  any 
eause  for  his  fears,  by  indicting  the  count  de  Guerchy  for 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  but  this  came  to  nothing;  and 
the  chevalier,  not  having  surrendered  himself  to  the  court 
of  KingVbench  to  receive  judgment  for  the  libel  on  the 
count  de  Guerchy,  was,  in  June  1765,  declared  outlawed. 
The  chevalier,  however,-  still  continued  in  England  until 
the  death  of  Louis  XV. 

About  the  year  1771,  certain  doubts  respecting  his  sex, 
which  had  previously  been  started  at  Petersburgh,  became 
the  topic  of  conversation,  and,  as  usual  in  this  country, 
th^  subject  of  betting;  and  gambling  policies  af  assurance^ 
to  a  large  amount  were  effected  on  his  sex ;  and  in  1775, 
more  policies  on  the  same  question  were  effected.  In 
July  1777,  an  action  was  brought  on  one  of  these  before 
lord  Mansfield.  The  plaintiff  was  one  Hayes,  a  surgeon, 
and  the  defendant  Jaques  a  broker,  for  the  recovery  of 
700/. ;  Jacques  having  some  time  before  receiv«Kl  premiums 
of  fifteen  guineas  per  cent  for  every  one  of  which  he  stood 
engaged  to  return  an  hundred,  whenever  it  should  be 
proved  that  the  chevalier  was  a  woman.  Two  persons, 
Louis  Le  Goux,  a  surgeon,  and  de  Morande,  the  editor  of 
a  French  newspaper,  positively  swore  that  D*£on  was  a 
woman.  The  defendant's  counsel  pleaded  that  the  plain- 
tiff, at  the  time  of  laying  the  wager,  v^as  privy  to  the  fact, 
and  thence  inferred  that  the  wager  was  unfair.  Lord 
Mansfield,  however,  held  that  the  wager  was  fair,  but  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  transaction.  No  at- 
tempt having  been  made  to  contradict  the  evideiKe  of  the 
chevalier's  being  a  woman,  which  ia  now  known  to  be 
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false,  Hayes  obtained  a  verdict  with  costg.     Btit  the  mtiU 
ter  was  afterwards  solemnly  argued  before, lord  Mansfield 
in  the  coart  of  King's-bench,  and  the  defendant  pleading 
a  late  act  of  parliament  for  non-payment^  it  was  admitted 
to  be  binding,  by  which  decision  all  the  insurers  in  this 
ahameful  transaction  were  deprived  of  their  expected  gains* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  chevalier^  who  was  now  universally 
regarded  as  a  woman,  was  accused  by  his  enemies  as  hav- 
ing been  an  accomplice  in  these  gambling  transacttom^ 
and  a  partaker  of  the  plunder.     In  consequence  of  repeated 
attacks  of  this  nature  he  left  England  in  August  1777, 
having  previously  asserted  in  a  newspaper  his  innocence  of 
the  fraud,  arid  referred  to  a  former  notice,  inserted  by 
him  in  the  papers  in  1775,  in  which  he  bad  cautioned  all 
persons  concerned  not  to  pay  any  sums  due  on  the  policies 
which  had  been  effected  on  the  subject  of  his  sex,  and  de« 
4:lared  that  he  would  controvert  the  evidence  exhibited  on 
the  above  trial,  if  his  master  should  give  him  leave  to  re- 
turn to  England.     It  is  in  vain  now .  to  inquire  why  he 
should  delay  for  a  moment  disproving  what  a  moment 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  disprove. 

Ou  bis  return  to  France,  however,  we  find  him  confirm* 
tng  the  rumours  against  him  by  assuming  the  female  dress. 
In  excuse  for  this  we  are  told  that  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  insisted  on  by  the  French  court,  and  submitted 
to  on  his  part  with  much  reluctance.     Monstrous  as  this 
mbsurdity  seems  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern-- 
ment,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  whilst  the  business  of  the 
policies  was  going  on  in  this  country,  the  celebrated  Caroti 
<le  Beaumarchais  was  actually  employed  by  that  governf- 
ment  in  negociating  with  D*£on,  not  only  for  the  delivery 
of  some  state-papers  in  his  possession,  and  his  return  to 
France,  but  for  the  immediate  assumption  of  the  female 
dress  and  character.     When  D'Eon  returned  to  France,  h» 
shewed  no  disposition  to  comply  with  the  wishes  or  injunc- 
tions  of  his  royal  master,  but  continued  for  some  time  to 
wear  the  military  uniform  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  im^ 
prisonment  of  some  weeks  in  the  castle  of  Dijon,  that  the . 
apprehension,  of  consequences  still  more  unpleasant,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  promise  of  the  most  subsuntial  marks 
of  court  favour,  induced  him  to  assume  the  female  charac- 
ter and  garb,  which  having  once  adopted,  he  ever  after 
continued  to  support,  maintainbg  the  most  inviolable  se- 
crecy on  the  subject  of  his  sex  to  the  day  of  bis  death.  .  In 
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MOie^pieiico  of  this  corapliaoce  wkb  the  pletsDre  Cif  bii 
^Ottit>  the  peusion  formerly  grftnted  by  Louis  XV.  was 
€oatinued>  with  per  mission  to  retain  tbe  cross  of  St.  Laais ; 
1^  most  flaitoring  acknowledgment  was  made  itf  past  ser« 
iBces,  civil  and  military,  and  the  metamorphosed  chevalier 
was  even  appointed  to  a  situation  in  the  household  of  tbe 
^ueen  of  Frsnce. 

Jp  17S5  he  returned  to  England,  where  be  contintled  to 
teside  till  his  dmtb.  He  was  deprived  of  his  pension  in 
consequence  of  tbe  French  revolution,  alihoi^h  in  June 
179^,  he  presented  a  petition  to  tbe  national  assembly  (as 
Wkuhm€  D'£on)  desiring  to  be  employed  in  their  service  as  a 
soldier,  to  bave  his  seniority  in  tbe  army,  and  permission  to 
raise  a  legion  of  volunteers  &r  the  service  of  his  country. 
This  petition  was  probably  disregarded,  as  he  remained  in 
SogUud,  where  his  circumstances  became  embarrassed.  For 
%  few  years  be  gained  a  subsistence  by  the  sale  of  part  of 
Us  effects,  and  by  a  public  exhibition  of  bis  skill  in  fencing, 
which  was  the  greater  object  of  curiosity,  from  the  general 
l^ief  that  it  was  a  female  performanoe.  When  incapable  of 
these  exertions  by  years  and  infirmities,  be  was  relieved  by 
occasional  contributions.  For  tbe  two  last  years,  be  scarcely 
ever  quitted  his  bed,  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  at 
length  an  extreme  state  of  debility  ensued,  which  terminated 
ia  his  deatfa^  May  21,  IS  10.  Immediately  after,  tbe  corpse 
being  examined  by  professional  gentlemen  and  others,  was 
discovered  to  be  that  of  a  man,  yet  it  is  said  that  there 
W9re  peculiarities  in  bis  person  which  rendered  the  doubts 
that  bad  so  long  subsisted  respecting  bis  sex  tbe  less  ex- 
traordinary, and  appeared  to  have  given  facility  to  his  oc- 
eaaional  assumption  of  the  female  character  before  his  final 
adoption  of  it.  He  had  assumed  tbe  female  character  at 
Petersburgb  for  tbe  purposes  of  political  intrigoe  about  the 
year  1750,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  had 
eceasiooally  adopted  it  during  his  first  residence  in  Eng^- 
land ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  this  will  be  snffi- 
eient  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  tbe  chevalier's  conduct^ 
or  tbe  more  strange  conduct  of  tbe  court  of  France.  The 
chevalier  D'Eon,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  most  of  the  modem 
languages,  had  ^  very  valuable  library,  part  of  which  be 
sold  for  the  relief  of  his  necessities,  and  part  has  been  scdd 
sinee  his  death.  His  works  according  to  the  Diet*  Bisto* 
tique  are:  i*  ♦*Memoirea,"  8vo  and  4to,  rebtive  to  has 
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dUpvtes  witb  lb0  cowt  de  Gmroby.    a«  <<  Hiitoire  ctes 
Jpapcs;*     3,  "  HmU^ivo  p^Utiqiio  4%  U  Pologa^,'*     ♦,  <'  Re- 

ch^rcbo^  wr  l«  CQianvfff^*  ft  h  N^kTigatiw.'^  6.  <♦  PiMAsees 
sui  )e  Cflil^sit,  e^  lea  vmvkf.  qu'i)  oaii^  a,  I^  Frwoe/^ 
«g9Uif^  Umi  c^li^y  of  Ibf  Frtpih  olfrgx-  7.  «  Memoues 
mr  U  RfOVM^  et  «m  CQmoiiirQ^  av«c  I09  Angloift*'' 
%.  "  Hii4;Mirf  4'£iH)Q9if  Fwd^wa,"  »,  ♦<  Qbaerv^tioM 
far  fe  royftuwe  d'A»gl<»iefrQ^  son  govcnuinent,  9«b  gmmb 
i>fficWr«,".  &«,  10.  ♦*  PctM^iU  sur  PJE^qs^^  ihi?  k^  p<»ieftr 
«ioiis  d»  TABglQWrf  f n  Ai»«fiqu«.*'  1  \,  <<  8ur  (a  regio 
dQ  bl4»  Q(v  FriMKe^  loi^  memtiw9»  le^  doQ^im  des  rot^^^ 
&?,  )!?•  *^  DeuU«  ^v  toutes  W4  Pvtifia  df  a  Finances  de 
Frwc?.'*  J3.  *<  $it\)(^9n  dQ  U  Frwcf  da«#  TJnd*  i.vapl 
la  pwx  dfi  uea,"  14,  *♦  Loi^irs  d«  CUvi^lw  O'Eon,'* 
177*,  I  a  tols.  8vQ,  |i  Wi^f  9t«tUtiQ(i)  wfOMPl  of  ^W  pri»* 
qip»l  ^QUHUi^  m  Ei^rope,  H^  Iff^  bfhiiHl  some  M&8. 
^nioqg  wbiqh  are  aimple  ^ai^rial^  for  a  )i(e  o#  b^mneli 
Tb^tQ  ar«  iu>w  m  iho  bands  Qf  a  gfovleiaan  wb^  '^  prctpa^ 
ving  ibfMw  for  pMbliGatW9>  and  whp  vQaorauaicated  aQOMi 
panicMlar^  (o  Mr,  Ly^ons,  Qf  wbi^b  vif  baTt  panly  availed 
Qun^vfa  iR  tbis  »k9t«b*  Tbie^  UiteodiKi  biograpb^r  etm* 
eludes  a  vf  ry  fe^wfabk  cbaraett r  of  tbQ  cbevaUef  in  t^ano 
warck ;  **  la,  religion,  Mqhs.  D'JKon  w9^  a  sin«ef«  ^atboUc^ 
but  divas^  q(  all  bigotry :  f&if  w^rci  9Q  wqU  aec)ttaiQt«a(l 
witb^  U)«  biblical  writings  or  devotod  i^ri:»  time  to  tba 
ftady  of  religH^uf  ^aluQctP.  Tbe  ^bades^  in  bis  ^havaeosi 
waca^  tbe  moat  i^fleyibl^  t^naeiiy  af  dUipc»^tiioa»  and  a 
great  dagree  of  pirida  and  sQlf-opinioii )  a  gjeaaral  diitmwi 
and  ftmpiciQn  of  otberi ;  and  a  tiolwcQ  qf  t^iapar  aibich 
ggqld  Urook  aa  oppwtiw*  Tp  these  faHinp  may  W 
uaced  th^  pr incip$^l  misfofima^  qS  bis  life ;  a  1^  in  wbiob 
^era  was  ncvacb  labour  9i)d  S¥ffiiring»  oiix^d  with  vary  lit'it 
Ue  rapoa9/'-^The  Francb  aditotf  of  bi^  Hlei  in  noliqiDg  tbo 
pov^y  in  wbi«h  ba  diad»  ai]k)s,  tbatit  da^  bim  tbeoAora  W^ 
nour  as  ha  bad  refused  tba-offirvs  of  tba  £ngiisb  government 
to  ^urn  tbei*  a^aoif^stQes  agawst  bis  country  into  French.^ 

DEPARCIEUX.    SaepARCIEU^C 

UERHAM  (William),  m  ajwallenl  phrtosopber  and 
divine,  was  bora  at  SloughM>p  noar  Wprijastar,  Nov.  2^, 
16^7  i  s^d  adwcat4^  in  gramnAr4earniag  ae  BIOQklay  in 

'  Lyton4*6  Supplepicntal  volume  to  U^  Earirooi-r-Cient.  Ma&  119I.  LXXX. 
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that  county.     In  May  1675  be  was  admitted  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford  ;  and  when  he  took  bis  degree  of  B.  A. 
was  already  distinguished  for  bis  learning  and  exemplary 
character.     He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Compton  bishop 
of  London,  in  May  1681  ;  priest  by  Ward  bishop  of  Satis* 
bury,  in  July  1682  ;  and  was  the  same  month  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berkshire.     August  1689,  Tie 
was  presented  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  Upminster  in 
Essex :  which  living,  lying  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
London,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  conversing  and 
corresponding  with  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the 
nation.     Here  in  a  retirement  suitable  to  his  contempla« 
tive  and  philosophical  temper,    he  applied  himself  with 
great  eagerness  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  mathematics 
and  experimental   philosophy ;    in   which   he   became  so 
eminent,  that  in  1 702  he  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.     He  proved 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  industrious  members  of  this 
society,  frequently  publishing  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions curious  observations  and  valuable  pieces,  as  may 
be  seen  by  their  Index.    In  his  younger  years  he  ^blished 
separately,  "  The  artificial  Clock-maker ;  or,  a  treatise  of 
watch  and  clock-work,  shewing  to  the  meanest  capacities 
the  art  of  calculating  numbers  to  all  sorts  of  movements ; 
the  way  to  alter  olock-work ;    to  make  chimes,  and  set 
them  to  musical  notes;  and  to  calculate  and  correct  the 
motion  of  pendulums.     Also  numbers  for  divers  move- 
ments :   with   the  ancient  and   modern  history  of.  clock- 
work ;  and  many  instruments,  tables,  and  other  matters, 
never  before  published  in  any  other  book."     The  fourth 
edition  of  this  book,  with  large  emendations,  was  publish- 
ed in  1734,  12mo.     In  1711  and  1712  he  preached  "  Six- 
teen Sermons*'  at  Boyle's  lectures ;  which,  with  suitable 
alterations  in  the  form,  and  notes,  he  published  in  1713 
under  the  title  "  Physico-theology ;  or,  a  demonstration  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  his  works  of  crea- 
tion," 8vo.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  design,  he  published, 
in  1714,  ^*  Astro-theology ;  or,  a  demonstration  of  the  be- 
ing and  attributes  of  God  from  a  survey  of  the  heaven^,'' 
illustrated   with  copper-plates,    8vo.      These  works,  the 
former  especially,    have  been  highly  and  justly  valued, 
translated  into  French  and  several  other  languages,  and 
have  undergone  se^'eral  editions.     In  1716  he  was  made  a 
canon  of  Windsor,  being  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  ;  and  in  1730  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
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the  UDivenity  of  Oxford  by  diploma,  on  acdoiint  of  hit 
learning,  and  the  services  he  had  done  to  religion  by  his 
culture  of  natural  knowledge — "  Ob  Jibros,"  as  the  terms 
of  the  diploma  run,  **  ab  ipso  editos,  quibus  pbysicam  & 
diathesin  auctiorem  reddidit,  &  ad  religionem  veramque 
fidem  exornandam  revocavit."  When  Eleazer  Albin  pub- 
lished his  natural  history  of  birds  and  English  insects,  in 
4  vob.  4to,  with  many  beautiful  cuts,  it  was  accompanied 
with  very  curious  notes  and  observations  by  our  learned 
author.  He  also  revised  the  ^^  Miscellanea  Curiosa,^'  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes,  1726,  8vo.  He  next  published 
^^  Cbristo-tbeology ;  or,*  a  demonstration  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion,  being  the  substance  of  a 
«ermon  preached  at  Bath,  Nqv.  2,  1729,  and  published  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  auditory,  1730,"  8vo.  The  last 
work  of  his  own  composition  was  **  A  Defence  of  the 
Churches  light  in  Leasehold  Estates.  In  answer  to  a  book 
called  ^  An  Inquiry  into  the  customary  estates  and  Tenant- 
Rights  of  those  who  hold  lands  of  the  Church  and  other 
Foundations,*  published  under  the  name  of  Everard  Fleet- 
wood, esq."  1731,  8vo.  But,  besides  his  own,  he  pub- 
lished some  pieces  of  Mr.  Ray,  and  gave  new  editions  of 
others,  with  great  additions  from  the  author's  own  MSS* 
To  him  the  world  is  likewise  indebted  for  the  <^  Philoso- 
phical Experiments  and  observations  of  the  late  eminent 
Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  and  other  eminent  virtuosos  in  his 
•time,  1726,"  8vo;  and  be  communicated  to  the  royal  so- 
ciety several  pieces,  which  he  received  from  his  learned  . 
correspondents. 

This  great  and  good  man  having  thus  spent  bis  life,  making 
all  his  researches  subservient  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue,  died,  in  his  78th  year,  April  5,  1735,  at  Upminster, 
.  where  he  was  busied.  He  left  behind  him  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  curiosities ;  among  the  rest,  a  specimen  of  in- 
sects, and  of  most  kinds  of  birds  in  this  island,  of  which  he 
had  preserved  the  male  and  female.  It  may  be  necessary 
just  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Derham  was  very  well  skilled  in 
medical  as  well  as  physical  knowledge  ;  and  was  constantly 
a  physician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  souls  of  his  parishioners. 

The  late  Dr.  Kippis,  in  his  additions  to  the  life  of  this 
excellent  man,  says,  ^*  It  sometimes  happens  that  clergy. 
men  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  learning,  and  merit,  are  far 
from  being  good  preachers.  Dr.  Derham  is  understood  to 
have  made  but  a  very  poor  figure  in  this  respect ;  and  to 
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ttige  iridi  regvd  to  Us  penoiv  far  Im  wm  ivry-ovclied.^* 
Lord  Kflitnes  AcesaM  Dr.  Derhmm  of  not  bavhig  paid  mffi^ 
^ient  atttniioB  to  one  siAjfect  wbtcfa  propecly  codw  b<ifore 
him  in  liis  *^  PbysiM-tbeolog^y  *  wmely^  the  netvnl  bis* 
tery  of  inintmb  with  rdsCion  to  punag^  and  the  cace  of 
fbeir  progeny.  ^*  M  Bl]AH^^^  sayi  bc^  *^  in  nny  hrge 
lohwe%  bestows  scarctdy  a  tboegbt  oa  that  iavoimte  sab- 
ject,  and  the  neglect  ef  oer  covotrjoien,  Ha?  sod  Derfaan^ 
if  still  less  excusable^  coasideruig  that  to  disptey  the  cca* 
daet  of  Provideaoe  was  the  sole  pwrpose  of  dMir  wnong 
natund  history.*^  This  defect  lord  Kaimes  has  endewponted 
io  siippty  by  some  ingeDious  observarions  of  his  owa ; 
whidt,  bowetert  be  considen  as  InoU  ntestly  tending  te 
escite  farther  cuiioslty. 

Dr.  Derfaam^  by  Aaaa  bis  wtfe^  bad  sreveral  cbildrea, 
Oe  eldest  of  whom  William  Derham,  D.  D.  dM  president 
iff  »i.  John's  college,  Oxibrd,  bi  1757v  V 

DEEINO  (Edward)^  a  pmitan  difiae  of  die  sixteenth 
^eotnryt  ^^^  ^  native  of  the  ooutity  of  Kent,  and  related 
to  she  Deitngs  of  Sunenden.    He  was  edncated  at'Cbritt*i 
eoHege,  Csmbridgey  of  wbi<^b  be  was  ebesen  fellow  ia 
166A,  and  then  took  bis  degree  of  badn^r  of  diyinrhy. 
The  year  before^  acdording  so  Mr«  Cole,  lie  was  adarittad 
)ady  Margaret's  professor  ef  dlnaicy.    tie  was  slso  one  of 
die  preachers  oA  St.  Pasl*9,  and  in  1569  obtained  the  rec-» 
tory  of  Ptudcley  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbary,  and  betame 
chqdain  to  thedabe  of  Noifoik.    On  Dec  90^  1571^  be 
was  presented  by  the  aueen  to  the  prebend  of  Cbankcoke 
in  the  osthedral  of  SsUiAiuiy.     He  was  nnich  celebrated 
inr  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit^  and  fisr  his  general  learn* 
ing  and  acuteness  as  a  dispntawti  of  which  laat  he  gave  a 
prao^  in  a  work  written  again^  thefiapisb  Dr.  Hardinr, 
entitled  ^  A  Sparing  Restraint  of  many  lavish  Untrmbv* 
Ac.  1568,  4to.     Bat  at  length  he  not  oidy  adopted  the 
asatiments  of  Cartwright  and  cabers  on  tbe^ubject of  hrims 
and  ceremoniesi  but  oontended  in  the  palptt  far  the  entife 
cibange  of  church  goremmentby  bishopa,  &c«  for  atidh  he 
was,  after  a  long  examinadon  and  controversy,  ^ospendad 
from  preaching  in  U7S.     Stfype  has  given  a  particular 
accoan  t  of  his  prosecudoa  and  answers.     He  died  June  86, 
1^7^,  lamented  for  his  piety  and  nsefulnen.  fiutheappaasa 
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lo  hare  carriad  bis  retistandi  to  the  eaUUisbMl  ftligion  |# 
a  greater  hciebt  timn  inast  ef  hui  lMPetiiree»  and  did  ii«it 
apare  the  queen  htndL  Ouca  i^fam  preacfaing  beSoHi  W 
»aj«a^y  he  told  her,  tl^t  wfaea  the  was  persecuted  bf 
queen  Marjr,  her  motio  vfu  ianfmm  wis  (<*  like  a  i»beejp**)> 
but  sow  it  miglit  be  /aa^tMio  irdomUajwHuca  ('^  like  an 
untaxed  beiier'').  The  qaeea,  fai^werer,  rauioed  so  a^ucli 
of  her  milder  cbacacler  as  oalj  te  forbid  bia  preacb&ag  at 
tiQwtt  I  fee  ivbicb  Neai,  who  quotes  Fuller  for  th^  aoeodote^ 
adds  that  ^  be  lost  aii  his  prefi^meiHs  in  the  cbur^/'  al- 
tboogfa  no  such  wards  are  to  be  found  in  Fnller»  His  prin*' 
cipal  works  are,  1,  ^  A  Lecture  or  Expositioa  upon  a|Murt 
of  tbe  fifth  cbapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewfi*  as  it  was 
read  io  St.  Paul's,  Dec.  €^  1^72/*  I^nd.  U«l^  Ifiaso. 
This  work  was  exteoded  to  <<  Twenty *seven  Lectures  or 
Bieadiags  upoo  part  of  that  Eptstk,*'  1576.  %.  <«  A  Ser- 
mon preached  bribre  the  Queen's  Majesty^  Feb.  2it  U^9^^ 
Lpnd.  1584.  8.  «<  A  Sermon  preached  at  tbe  Tower  ef 
London^  Dec.  1),  1569/'  ibid«  1504.  These  three  a«e 
nofetoed,  with  extracts,  in  the  Bibliographer,  j^»  L  4.  ^^  Cer^ 
tain  godUy  and  cemfortable  Letters,  full  of  Cbnstian  eon* 
folaaion,*'  &c.  no  date,  4ie,  aU  wbicbi  wkb  sosse  other 
ftraots  of  Dering's,  were  oollected  and  pnqted  in  one  vol. 
#TO,  by  Field  in  1505.  His  eorrespondeuce  with  lord 
Sttrieigfa  may  he  seen  in  Ssrype*s  Aunals.^ 

D£KMODY  (Tjioif  A3),  a  young  man  wbo  acquired  a 
abort-lived  reputation  as  a  poet,  waa  born  iu  di§  south  oyf 
Iffdaad,  iaaoary  1775.  iiis  father,  who  was  a  sohoaU 
usaater  at  Eimis  for  some  yours,  ia  said  to  ha^e  employed 
hiB  son,  whee  only  in  bis  aiotb  yMr,  in  tbe  situation  of 
^eek  and  Latin  assistant  at  bis  own  aohool,  and  to  increase 
the  wonder^  we  are  told  that  be  bad  written  as  much  g^ 
amine  poetry  at  ten,  as  eitber  Cowley,  Milton,  or  Pope  bail 
produced  at  nearly  double  that  age.  At  ten,  toe^  be  me 
away  to  DaUin^  where  be  acxjuiied  tbe  patronage  of  a 
Dr.  Houlton,  in  whose  house  be  leaided  about  ten  weelgii, 

S'  ing  aatooislitng  proofs  of  bis  acquaidtanee  with  tbe 
eek  and  Roman  elasaics,  aad  pcoduoing  poetieal  trans* 
iations  ud  mperiuram  Ubri.  Tbis  eenUejime,  when,  pbl'iged 
bifludf  to  leave  Dublm,  gate  bim  some  asooey,  whupb  be 
aoon  spent,  and  wandesed  tlurougb  tbe  Mreets  witbeut  a 

<  TiiiNi^.^Strype'f  AoiuUf.^-$ti7pe>f  P^rktr,  m.  y\9L  413,  4^6  (44^. 
459]  4«9.-<^FiiQer'H  Churct^  Itisc  Boot  VS^  p.  10$.--<:ale'»  MS  Atbenar  Hi  an<. 
SSwu 
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Settled  home,  until  be  fbund  an  asylnm  with  a  scenes 
painter  belonging  to  the  theatre.  The  scene-painter  in* 
troduced  him  to  the  play^,  and  some  attempts  were  lao- 
dably  made  by  them  to  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  prosecute  bis  studies  ;  but  the  depravity  of  his  dis« 
position  appears  to  have  been  as  early  wonderful  as  hia 
poetical  talents.  The  latter,  however,  procured  him  one 
patron  after  another,  all  of  whom  he  disgusted  by  his  in- 
gratitude and  licentious  conduct  At  length,  abandoned 
by  every  person  of  character,  he  entered  as  a  private  in 
the  108th  regiment,'  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Granard, 
and  behaving  with  some  decency  under  the  check  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  he  was  progressively  advanced  to  the  ranks 
of  corporal  and  serjeant;  and  in  September  1794,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  embarked  with  the  regiment 
for  England.  He  accompanied  it  afterwards  abroad  in  the 
eicpedition  under  the  earl  of  Moira,  and  appears  to  have 
behaved  so  well,  that  his  lordship  promoted  him  to  a  se- 
cond-lieutenancy in  the  waggon  corps,  but  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  army,  Dermody  was  put  on  the  half-pay  list. 

He  now  came  to  London,  and  soon  dissipated  bb  money 
and  other  supplies  which  lord  Moira  generously  contri- 
buted, in  the  same  low  vices  he  had  practised  in  Ireland, 
until  be  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison.  From 
this  situation  lord  Moira  released  him,  with  a  threat,  how- 
ever, to  withdraw  his  protection,  unless  he  amended  his 
conduct !  but  all  admonition  was  in  vain.  Dermody  could 
feel  his  disappointments  for  the  moment,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  corner  in  his  heart  for  repent- 
ance. His  resources  being  now  exhausted,  he  took  shelter 
in  a  garret  in  Stratton-street,  Westminster,  where  he  re- 
presents himself  as  **  stabbed  by  the  murderous  arts  of 
men,'*  although  he  had  found  a  kind  friend  in  every  man 
to  whom  he  was  known,  and  had  mocked  the  liberality  of 
every  friend  he  found.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Raymond, 
relieved  him  on  this  occasion,  and  assisted  him  in  the  pub- 
lication of  a  volume  of  poems.  ^<  The  zeal,"  says  that 
gentleman,  '*  of  the  few  friends  who  were  now  acquainted 
with  his  distresses,  soon  procured  him  a  number  of  advo- 
cates. His  story  became  extensively  known  ;  and  among 
the  arbiters  of  wit,  and  the  admirers  of  poetical  composit- 
tions,  his  talents  and  situation  were  frequent  subjects  of 
fliscourse.  The  force  of  his  genius  was  universally  acr 
Imowledged ;  and  from  many  who  interested  themselvei  in 
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his  bebalfy  he  reiCped  more  solid  advantages  than  praise 
and  admiration.  But  neither  poverty,  experience,  nor  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  bad  yet  taught  him.  prudence  :  he 
had  no  sooner  excited  their  compassion,  and  profited  by 
their  generosity,  than  he. neglected  their  advice."  He* 
thus  went  on  from  one  scene  of  low  depravity  to  another, 
until  his  constitution  was  undermiriecT;  and  at  length, 
wasted  with  disease,  the  consequence  of  habitual  intem- 
perance, he  died  at  an  obscure  hovel  near  Sydenham,  July 
15,  1802,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age* 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  life  which  his  biographer  has 
extended  to  two  volumes,  of  considerable  size,  without 
affording  a  period  or  an  incident  on  which  the  mind  can 
dwell  with  any  pleasure.  The  whole,  indeed,  forms  a 
most  disgusting  picture  of  early  and  uniform  depravity,  a 
character  wholly  formed  of  shade,  and  comparable  to  no- 
thing we  remember.  As  a  poet,  Dermody  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  rank  very  high.  With  a  happy  ear  for  versifica- 
tion, he  gives  us  only  common  ideas  and  common  images 
variously  applied ;  whether  he  might  have  produced  any 
work  of  a  superior  kind,  had  he  been  regular  and  studious, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  early  age  at  which  he 
produced  many  of  his  pieces  affords  no  ground  of  proba- 
bility. If,  according  to  his  biographer,  he  wrote  as  well 
at  the  age  of  ten,  as  Cowley,  Milton,  or  Pope^  it  is  certain 
that  he  sunk  as  much  below  tbem  afterwards. 

Dermody  *s  first  publication  was  a  small  volume  of  poems;, 
written  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  printed  in  1792.  In 
1793  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
revolution,  entitled  ^^  The  Rights  of  Justice,  or  Rational 
Liberty,"  to  which  was  annexed.a  poem  called  <^  The  Re- 
form." At  this  time,  we  are  told,  ^^  bis  slate  became  so 
desperate  that  he  would  have  undertaken  to  defend  or 
promote  any  cause  which  promised  to  afford  the  least  im- 
mediate supply."  During  bis  residence  in  London^  he 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1800,  ji  second  in  1801 ; 
and  afterwards  a  poem  called  '^  The  Battle  of  the  Bards,V 
occasioned  by  the  rencounter  between  Dr.  Wolcot,  okas 
Peter  Pindar,  and  a  brother  bard  In  1806,  Mr.  James 
Grant  Raymond  published  2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  "  The  Life  of 
Thomas  Dermody,"  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  par-  , 
titulars  in  the  above  sketch. ' 

1  Life  as  ibtTe. 
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DERRICK  (SikuvfeL),  a  native  ixf  IrMmd^  wtt  hoiin  im 

1124%    Being  kitended  for  tr»de,  bt  ««*  sooie  time  pbfe^J 

with  a  iiiitii«^hrtpelr  iti  Dubiivi;  but  dhdikiiif  hiabMinMBf 

be  quitted  it  and  kii  oowKry  aboot  17J1>  and  oMROMnMid 

author  in  London^     ScMi  after  he  arrivad  at  tha  viatra^ 

polil^  ha  iadulgad  an  incKnadon  wUch  ha  had  iwbibad 

£»r  the  stoge^  and  appaared  in  die  character  of  6louc«M«r 

in  ^<  ian«  Shorc^*'  bat  with  ao  littia  aucaasft^  thai  he  otwar 

it^iaatad  the  axpcrinent.     Aftair  ihit  afttampt  ht  sabaiaead 

cliiefly  by  Ui  writings;  but  baing  of  an  astpatisi^a  dispQ<> 

Miit)a,  running  inta  tha  tfallias  and  aaoasaN  of  gtUamrjr 

and  gaming^  ha  bvad  akmst  all  Ms  iMne  itee  alata  af  de« 

paactenoay  ortha  tppoit  olchancpe.     His  aeqaaintaaae  wwh 

veapia  ^f  6nhion,  on  haau  Kash'a  daadinpfocurad  tiiia  at 

jength  a  oiora  patmanaM  iubaistanae.    He  aw  clia»cai  ta 

aoooaad  Ihat  gentleAaa  in  liii  officaa  of  caaatar  «f  tha  cava* 

vftomca  at  Bath  aiMl  YViabmkga.    By  tba  paafitacf  dnaa  ha 

night  hava  baan  aoaMad  tJo  pkce  buaseif  \yith  wooMWiy 

ia  a  iaaa  pTaaffiooa  iiata ;  4Hft  kin  want  of  coodaca  d^a* 

aiaaed  aftbrhe  waa  in  tha  poascawan  «of  a  canaafcraUa  ia- 

come^  by  a4ieh  naant  hfe  uma  alt  tha  tiaia  of  Ms  daaih, 

Biaitrh  7,  iT6S»  as  ncnsaiious  aa  ha  had  hten  at  aay  pariad 

of  hit  liiie.    tta  traasfetad  cm^  pjeca  from  tha  PimtA  i^ 

tha  kiag  of  Pnaisia,  calted  **  Syti^**  a  tjhaatiaiac  entemMK 

aianti  USS,  ^voi  **A  t^ayaga  10  4lia  Moan/*  teai  tb% 

French  of  Beagaaacv  \V$t;  ^'Maaioiia  of  tba  Crantda 

ScpRral^"  firaaa  tha  PnnKrh  af  «ba  mrnqm  d'Argaas^**  Vf34, 

dOipoi  ^«  The  thitd  Satwa  of  ^iavaaal  mawflaMd  into  Evtg- 

Ihh  veiracv*'  <755,  iiao;  and  faa  «df«ad  an  ^diaioa«f  Dry- 

iiaa*'t  poetical  works,  ^vathalife  and  ncMs^  1768,  4^rt)k 

<»i^  a  he?tiitsiaUy  primed  watiC)  whvdi  tiad'^aiyrittla^o- 

ceak  la  I  f  Sl^  ha  )>trt>ltshad  a  ^<  View  a€ tha  iStage,*'  aadea 

the  wHneof  Wilka*^  in  17«S^  "Tha  BiAtla  of  Lan^**!^ 

yoeai^  i\}  l?6*,  ^*.A  Caliatftioii  erf  Voyage^**  «  voJa.  fOw^ 

friid-BooM  other  «ompihiaoiis^  with  wnd  whhaattiia  tl«fll^ 

•whfch,  indeed^  in  the  Wufcmy  irorld,  i«aft<af  Mttia^  oaaaa- 

)^eaoe.  ^a  moat  aaiosin^crf  4m  Wka,  was  hia  ^  ijtum 

written  froio  Lh^ifwol,  Che^er,  Ac.*'  2  vali.  idmo.  9«n 

aiok  lived  mitec  to  amuaa  fthan  lin^nidt  iba  piihUe,  aad  his 

*mnity  mA  atbsurdftiaa  wem  for  maffy  yeaw  aha  «tan4tag 

*aapic8  of  d^a  newspaper  fWts.    A  few,  not  oafiivaarable, 

anecdotes  of  Derrick  are  given  ^  ftoaweirs  lift  crfMra- 

son.' 

»  Bio^.  Dram.— Boswell'i  U(e  of  Johniion.^ri»ac  Reed'f  MS  Anecdotes, 
3  fols.  8vo,  in  the  pOMCssion  of  the  Editor. 
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DESAGULIEKS  (JOMK-T^toMHTO),  «n  teminettt  «ic- 
]>etitDemd  pkilosopiier,  ww  hwn  at  ItocheHe,  in  France^ 
t>n  the  ISth  of  March  16^.  He  was  brought  to  England 
vrhfiti  aboyt  two  years  of  age,  by  his  father,  the  rev.  Mr. 
John  DeMigaiiers,  who,  being  a  French  protestant,  was 
obliged  to  qnit  his  tiative  country  in  coneeqaence  of  the 
persecution  which  followed  tipon  the  revocation  of  the 
^dtct  of  Nantes,  which  took  pAace  in  1685.  He  was  in« 
^tmcted  in  grammar  teaming  hy  his  father,  and  read  the 
dassit^s  utnler  him;  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
Chtitch  coRege»  Oxferd,  where  he  took  the  degree  at 
B.  A.  and  entered  into  deacon's  orders  in  1710.  The 
•ame  year  he  read  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy  at 
Hart*haU,  'whnher  he  had  removed  from  Christ  Church, 
hi  the  toom  of  Mr.  Keill  (afterwards  Dr.  KciH)  who  at  thii 
time  accompanied  the  Palatines  to  New  England,  in  con- 
^sequence  of  bis  being  appoitrted  their  treasurer.  In  1712 
he  married  Miss  Joanna  Pudsey,  daughter  of  William 
Pudsey,  esq.  and,  on  the  third  of  May  the  same  year,  took 
the  degiee  of  M.  A.  The  foHowing  year  he  removed  to 
^t  metropolis,  and  settled  in  Channel-row,  Wescmimrter, 
"where  he  continued  his  courses  of  experimental  philosophy 
several  vaars. 

On  TOe  !2&th  of  Jidy  171*,  he  was  ejected  a  fellow  of 
iftie  royal  society,  of  whieh  he  became  a  very  useful  mem* 
her,  and  was  mmch  respected  hy  the  president,  sir  Isaac 
■    Newton.     Bis  first  paper  which  appeared  in  Ae  Philo- 
aophiod  Transactions,  was  pnbfished  in  the  S^ath  number^ 
^and  conudned  an  account  of  some  experimems  of  sir  fsaao 
Kewton  on  light  and  cohaurs,  wfaidi  had  been  repeated  by 
Mr.  Des^gulicrs,  vn  order  to  confirm  sir  Isaacf  s  theory. 
He  soon  after  communicated  to  the  society  (Transactions, 
Ko.  861)  a  method  by  which  myopes  might  usetdescopes 
wftboot  eye^ffh^sses.    Of  some  experiments  which  he  made 
"with  Mr.  YiBette*s  bumhig-^ss,  in  conj«n(?tion  with  Dr. 
X  Harris,  «n  account  ^as  also  pAfished  in  the  Transac- 
tions.    In  1716  he  published  a  piece  entitled  ^  Fhres  im^ 
"prored ;  being  a  new  method  of  building  Chimnie^  so  aa 
-10  pTcteht  their  smoaking.**     This  was  a  translatioa  from 
the  fcench,  and  involved  him  in  some  dispute  with  £d-<> 
4Bond  CiirU,  wbm  be  had  employed  as  kk  puUisben,  ami 
admitted  to  hate  a  share  in  the  hook.    Cirrll,  in  otder  to 
promote  the  sale,  hadpu^ftd  It  off  in  a  <rery  gross  moitaef  • 
wUeh  jwdooed  Mr.  I^tnageliers  to  pifbhsik  a  ietiev  m  a 
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periodic^  paper,  called  *<  The  Town-Talk,"  begun  at  tfaat 
time  by  sir  Richard  Steele,  in  which  he  informed  the  pub- 
lic, that,  whenever  his  name  hereafter  *^  was,  or  should 
be  printed,  with  that  egregious  flatterer  Mr.  CurlPs,  either 
in  an  advertisement,  cmt  at  the  title-page  of  a  book,  except 
.that  of  Fires  improved,  he  entirely  disowned  it.*' 

The  merit  of  our  experimental  philosopher  had  now  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  duke  of  Chandos,  who  had  before 
taken  Dr.  Keill  under  his  patronage^  and  who  became  also 
a  patron  to  Mr.  Desaguliers,  making  him  bis  chaplain,  and 
presenting  him,  about  1714,  to  the  living  of  Stanmore 
parva,  or  Whitchurch.     In  1717  he  went  through  a  course 
of  his  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy,  hNofore  king 
George  I.  at  Hampton  Court ;  with  which  his  majesty  was 
so  well  pleased,  that  he  intended  to  have  conferred  upon 
bim  the  valuable  living  of  Much  Munden,  in  Hertfordshire; 
but  that  benefice  was  obtained  for  another  person  by  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  who  prevailed  with  a  friend  to  present 
bim  with  a  living  in  Norfolk,  the  revenue  of  which,  how- 
ever, amounted  only  to  70/.  per  annum.     On  Uie  16th  of 
March  1718,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford.     On  the  30th  of  June  1720,  he 
made  an  experiment  before  the  royal  society,  to  prove 
that  bodies  of  the  same  bulk  do  not  contain  equal  quan- 
tities of  matter;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  interspersed 
vacuum.     He  likewise  made  some  experiments  before  the 
society  on  the  30th  of  March  1721,  relating  to  the  re- 
sistance of  fluids,   an   account  of   which  was  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  367.     In  1728  he 
shewed  before  the  royal  society  a  machine  for  measuring 
any  depth  in  the  sea,  with  great  expedition  and  cer- 
tainty, which  was  invented  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Stephen  Hales 
(afterwards  Dr.   Hales)   and   himself;    and   of  which  an 
account  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Na  405.     He  continued,  from   time  to  time,  to  exhibit 
various  philosophical  experiments  before  the  royal  society, 
and  for  which  be  received  a  salary. 

In  1734  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  4to,  ^' A  Course 
of  Experimental  Philosophy*."     On  the  30th  of  January, 

*  Id  1719  vaspnblishcd,  in  4to,  a  demonstrated  and  expTained  at  large, 

work  jinder  the  following .  titk :    "A  by  a  great  number  of  curioas  expert* 

SysUm  of  Experimental  Philosophy*  menu;  with  a  full  deicription  of  the 

proved  by    Mechanics'j    wherein   the  air  pump,  and  the  several  experiments 

principles  antf  laws   of  physics,  me-  thereon:  as  also  of  the  different  species 

chaaics,  bydrostaUcs.  and  optics,  are  of  barometers,  Uierawmet^^,  and  by- 
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the  following  year,  he  commnnicated.  to  the  royal  society 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  horizontal 
noon  appearing  bigger  than  when  elevated  many  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  supported  by  an  experiment.  He  like- 
wise published  this  year,  in  8vo,  the  second  edition  of 
**  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics,*' 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Brown  ;  to  which  he  added 
an  appendix,  containing  an  account  of  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, &c.  In  February  1738,  he  made  some  electrical 
experiments  before  'the  royal  society ;  and,  in  April  the 
same  year,  he  performed  some  electrical  experiments  at 
the  prince  of  Wales's  house  at  Cliefden  ;  of  which  an  ac* 
count  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
No.  454.  In  1739  he  communicated  to  the  royal  society 
6ome  thoughts  and  conjectures  concerning  the  cause  of 
elasticity,  which  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  454,  and  contributed  various  other  papers^ 
which  were  also  published  in  the  Transactions.  He  had 
the  honour  of  reading  his  lectures  before  kirtg  George  II. 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  royal  family ;  and  he  exchanged 
the  living  which  he  had  in  Norfolk  for  one  in  Essex,  which 
he  obtained  on  the  presentation  of  his  majesty.  He  was 
likewise  made  chaplain  to  Frederick  prince  of  Wales. 

When  Channel  row,  in  which  he  had  lived  for  some 
years,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the 
new  bridge  at  Westminster,  Dr.  Desaguliers  removed  to 
lodging^  over  the  Great  Piazza  in  Coveut  Garden,  where 
be  carried  on  his  lectures  till  his  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  repeatedly  consulted  by  parliament,  upon  the 
design  of  building  that  bridge ;  in  the  execution  of  which^ 
Mr.  Charles  Labelye,  who  had  been  many  years  his  as- 
sistant, was  appointed  a  supervisor.  He  likewise  erected 
a  ventilator,  at  the  desire  of  parliament,  in  a  room  over  the 
bouse  of  commons.  In  1742  he  published  a  ^^  Disserta- 
tion on  Electricity,"  by  which  he  gained  the  prize  of  the 
academy  at  Bourdeaux.  "  This  prize,"  Dr.  Priestley  ob- 
serves, *^  was  a  medal  of  the  value  of  300  livres,  proposed^ 
at  the  request  of  monsieur  Harpez  de  la  Force,  for  the 
best  essay  on  electricity ;  and  shews  how  much  this  8\jib- 

droneten ;  as  shewn  at  Uie  public  lee-  avowed  this  work,  which  appears  to 

tores  in  a  coursn  of  experimental  phi-  have  been  published  by  a  person  of 

losophj.    As  performed  by  J.  T.  Des»  the  name  of  Paul  Dawson^  who  at- 

Pfuliers,  M.  A.  P.  R.  S/'     But  when  tended  Dr.  Desaguliers's  lecture^  and 

Dr.  Desaguliers  published  his  **  Course  dedicated   the    work    to  sir   Richard 

of  Rxperimental  Philosophy/'  be  dii-  Steele. 
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joct  engaged  die  attendon  of  f^iiosophers  at  that 
l*he  disicrtatioa  ii  well  dotwti  up,  aod  oeraprixei  all  that 
vat  known  of  die  sabject  till  that  perioML'*  Dr.  Oe»- 
faliert,  who  it  styled  by  Dn  Priestl^  ^  an  inde&tigable 
cxpcri»ental  pbiloiopher/'  died  Feb.  Q9,  1744,  at  the 
Bedford  ooffee^bease,  Coveot  Garden,  wbere  bebadlodg* 
iaga,  and  wat  buried  March  6th,  in  the  BaToy.  He  was 
the  fint  >aho  introdueed  the  reading  of  lectures  in  eicperi- 
Bftental  philosophy  at  the  inetropc^ ;  and  was  a  oMinber 
of  sdwiml  foreign  aeademies,  and  corresponding  meoiber 
•f  the  poyal  a^Mtemy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  His  persoaal 
figure  was  not  ver^  promising ;  for  be  was  thick  and  aborts 
JKK  well-sbaped,  bis  fieaiures  trregnlar,  and  extreasely  near* 
aigbledi  in  the  former  oart  of  &  life  be  lived  very  ab« 
ateasiously;  but  in  bis  latter  years  was  ceaaured  for  an 
ifidalgeece  in  eating  to  excess,  betfa  in  the  quantity  aod 
4)tialtty  ef  bis  diet  He  translated  into  English,  from  the 
Lndo,  Gravesande*8  **  Mathematical  Elenienu  of  Natnral 
Vhikmofiry:*  This  work  was  published  by  his  aoo  J.  T. 
Desagolters,  in  two  volumes,  4ta  He  left  two  other  sons ; 
Alexander,  who  was  bred  to  the  cbnrch,  and  had  a  living 
an  Norfolk,  where  he  died  in  1751 ;  and  another,  named 
Thomas,  who  became  eolanel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  ar« 
fiUery,  and  equerry  to  bis  present  majes^,  and  rose  ta 
'the  rank  ef  major-generaK 

In  Dr.  Desaguliers^s  character  as  a  divine  *,  we  find 
ixiy  one  publication  by  him,  a  single  sermon,  in  octavo, 
prMohed  before  the  king  in  1717,  from  Luke  xiii,  5.  ^I 
tell  you  nay ;  but  except  you  repent,  yon  shall  cU  likewise 
|iertBb,**  It  was  a  thanksgiving-sermon ;  but  on  what  par« 
laeular  oocasion  it  was  delivered  we  me  not  infenned. 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Mr«  Cawthora,  Dr.  Iteagn- 
liers  was  in  very  nei^essitous  circumstances  at  the  time  ef 
^  decease.  In  the  poem  enttded  *  The  Vaniqr  ef  Homto 
£njoynien<a,^  Mr.  Cawthorn  lameiiu  his  fats  in  these 
)iwes: 

^' Haw  poor.  mglac(ad  BoaguliM  Adl ! 

Haw  b^  who  iMfht  awo  ganmius  kif^le  View 

*  THe  Ibllowing  tneodote  is  recorded  Usngth  liWnced  fW  twemrer  vilh  tW 

p/f  hb  reitMct  for  the  clerical  character,  ibilowipg  re^iake  s  "  Sir,  yoe  have  ta« 

"B^ng  iii^<^  to  an  HKiftrioot  rompany,  ken  trmie  patnt  to  render  me  tkBcrtoat, 

pne  of  arhum,  im  officer,  addict  to  ITpoflibk;,  by  yoor  pointed  a^iobg^; 

ffweariug  in  hh  diarourae,  at  the  period  now,  tir,  I  am  to  t€\i  y<m,  that  if  Qed 

0^  every  tmh  niked  Dr.  DesafiiHeia'  Almighty  does  not  hear  you,  t  StMlf 

pprdon :  the  doctor  lH)re  this  lerity  for  yon  f  will  Strar  tril  him,** 
iOioe  lime  vith  great  patience,  1>«t  «t 
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Att  Boyte  esabUed,  and  all  Baoon  koMT, 
t>ied  m  a  cell,  without  a  friend  to  save. 
Without  a  guinea,  and  without  a  grave.*'  * 

DESARGUCa    See  ARGUES. 

DESAULT  (P£T£H),  a  Freocli  physician^  was^  iKNm  9I 
Arsacy  in  ChalossO)  in  1675,  and  died  at  Bourdeaux,  in 
1737,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  practitioii0r^ 
and  was  author  of  several  useful  practical  works^  which  are 
still  sought  for,  on  tbe  gout,  and  on  the  venereal  disease^ 
which  latter  be  profess^  to  cure  without  salivation.  In 
bis  **  Dissertation  sur  la  Pierre  des  reins  et  de  la  vessie/I 
1736,  3  vols.  12000,  he  is  averse  to  cutting  for  the  stoae 
in  the  bladder ;  which  he  says  may  be  dissolved  by  giving 
tbe  patients  the  water  of  Bareges  to  drink,  and  by  injecting 
it  into  their  bladders,  and  although  it  is  now  kaowa  the 
waters  do  not  dissolve  the  stone,  they  are  still  used  for 
tbeir  power  in  appeasing  pain.  In  the  second  volume  the 
author  treats  of  the  maoagement  of  persons  bittea  by  rabid 
animals,  and  opposes,  with  propriety,  opinions  once  very 
prevalent,  that  persons  in  hydrophobia  attempt  biting  their 
attendanu,  anfi  tjhat  they  make  a  noise  resembling  the 
barking  of  a.  dog,  which  certainly  nev^r  occur.  He  left, 
behind  him  a  manuscript  on  the  epilepsy.  Tbe  public^, 
tion  enti^d  **  Nouvelles  decouvertes  en  medicine,**  1727^ 
has  been  attributed  to  him  without  sufficient  authority. 
Caillau,  a  physician  of  Bourdeaux,  published  in  1 809  H 
very  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Desalt 
which  we  have  not  yet  seen.' 

DESAULT  (Pbt£&  Jos£Ph},  principal  surgeon  to  the 
Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris,  and  a  great  improver  of  the  art,  wast- 
born  Feb.  6,  171-4,  at  Maguy  Vernois,  a  village  in  ^e 
province  of  Franche  Comt^.  He  was  educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  intended  by  his  father  for  the  church ;  but; 
wincing  a  stronger  inclination  for  the  medical  profession,, 
be  was  sent  to  Befort,  where  he  spent  tliree  years  in  tbe: 
military  hospital  there.  To  his  medical  studies  he  added* 
that  of  the  mathematics,  in  which  be  made  grea^  prog^ress-; 
but/ell  into  one  of  the  many  errors  so  common  among 
the  physicians  of  that  day,  namely,  a  false  application  oC 
*  tbe  ruks  of  geometry  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  cecononiy. 
He  not  only  perused  with  avidity  tbe  treatise  of  Borelli^ 
**  De  Motu  Animalium,"  but  translate^  tlie.  whole  of  it^ 

•    '  Bki^.  BrH.*— tjjreoQit'f  KnTiroiw,  roi.  III. 
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•Dd  added  a  commentary  more  abundant  in  calculatioit 
than  that  of  his  i^uthor.  In  1764,  at  the  age  of  nineteeo^ 
he  came  to  Paris,  whjere  surgery  at  that  time  flourished 
under  Lafaye,  Morand,  Andouillet,  and  Louis.  Animated 
ky  the  ftime  they  had  acquired,  and  desirous  to  emulate 
them,  Desault  pursued  his  anatomical  studies  with  the 
greatest  ardour,  and  was  continually  employed  in  dissec- 
tions, or  in  witnessing  the  operations  performed  in  the 
hospitals.  In  the  winter  of  1766,  he  commenced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  soon  reckoned  300  pupils, 
■lost  of  them  older  than   himself,  who  were  attracted  by 

.  the  clearness  of  his  demonstrations,  the  methodical  ar« 
rangement  of  his  descriptions,  and,  above  all,  by  his  inde- 
fatigable zeal  as  a  teacher.  After  some  opposition  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  lecturers,  whose  schools  became 
deserted,  he  was  admitted  in  1776  into  the  corporation  of 
surgeons,  and  allowed  to  pay  the  usual  fees  when  con?e« 
nient ;  a  circumstance  which,  however  honourable  to  their 
-liberality,  shews  that  his  celebrity  had  not  yet  been  at* 
tended  with  much  pecuniary  advantage.  After  becoming 
a  simple  member,  and  then  a  counsellor  of  the  perpetual 
committee  of  the  academy  of  surgery,  he  was  appointed 
chief  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  the  college,  and  consulting 
surgeon  to  that  of  St.  Sulpice,  neither  of  which  added  any 
thing  to  his  fortune,  but  increased  his  experience.  In 
17t9  he  invented  the  bandage  now  in  use  for  fractures,  by 
means  of  which,  the  fragments  being  kept  in  a  state  of 

'  perpetual  contact,  become  consolidated,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  deformity;  an  almost  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  former  mode. 

On  his  appointment  to  the  place  of  surgeon-major  to  the 
hQspital  de  la  Charit6,  in  1782,  he  introduced  a  new  me* 
thod  of  treatment  in  oblique  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone» 
and  substituted  new  bandages  in  fractures  of  the  humerus 
and  clavicle,  never  recurring  to  amputation  but  in  extreme 
cases.  On  the  death  of  Ferrand,  chief-surgeon  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  and  of  Moreau,  the  whole  charge  of  the  hos* 
pital  devolved  on  him;  and  in  1788,  he  succeeded,  although 
against  some  opposition,  in  establishing  a  clinical  school, 
for  which  a  spacious  amphitheatre  was  erected ;  and  more 
than  600  auditors,  composed  of  all  nations,  constantly  at- 
tended to  learn  a  new  system,  consisting  of  a  simple  mode 
of  treatment,  disengaged  from  ancient  prejudices,  and  a 

complex  incoherent  practice.     In  1791  he  published  bit 
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^  Journal  de  Chirurgerie,"  which  described  the  most  in- 
teresting occurrences  in  his  school,  and  detailed  the  im- 
provements he  was  introducing.      In  the  multiplicity  of 
these  labours,  and  although  obliged  to  attend  four  hundred 
sick  persons  twice  a  day,  he  nevertheless  employed  more 
tlian  four  hours  in  visiting  private  patients.     In  1792,  when 
he  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  health, 
he  was  denounced  in  the  revolutionary  societies,  as  an 
egotist,  an  indifferent^  &c.  cant  phrases  introduced  at  that 
time,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Luxemburgh ;  but,  the 
tyrants  of  the  day  finding  that  the  business  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  and  of  the  clinical  school,  now  in  its  highest  repu- 
tation, could  not  be  conducted  without  him,  he  was  re- 
leased.  The  subsequent  atrocities,  of  which  he  was  a  pain- 
ful witness,  affected  his  mind,  and  are  said  to  have  brought 
on  a  malignant  fever  and  delirium,    which  ended  in  his 
death,  June  1,  1795.     Other  accounts  state  that  he  was 
appointed  to  visit  Louis  XVII.  then  in  the  prison  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  he  was  poisoned,  either  to  conceal  the 
brutal  conduct  which   he  had  witnessed  respecting  that 
young  prince,  or  because  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  views 
entertained  i^ainst  his  life.     The  French  republic,  how- 
ever, eager  to  pay  homage  to  his  memory,  presented  his 
widow  with  a  pension  of  2000  livres  per  annum.     His 
eloge  was  written  by  Bichat,  one  of  his  pupils,  and  his 
coadjutor  in  the  ^*  Journal  de  Chirurgie  ;*'  and  by  Petit, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital  of  Ljrons.     Desault  left  but 
one  work  behind  him,  in  which  the  name  of  his  friend 
Chopart  is  joined  with  his  own ;  it  is  entitled  ^^  Maladies 
Chirurgicales  et  des  Operations   qui   leur  conviennent," 
1780,  2  vols.  8vo.     This  has  lately  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Tumbull.* 

DE  SAUSSURE.     See  SAUSSURE. 

DES  BARREAUX  (James  Vallee,  Lord),  a  French 
nobleman,  born  at  Paris  in  1602,  was,  like  the  English 
lord  Rochester,  a  great  wit,  a  great  libertine,  and  a  great 
penitent.  He  made  avast  progress  in  his  studies  under 
^e  Jesuits,  who,  perceiving  his  genius,  endeavoured  to 
^t  him  into  their  society  ;  but  his  family  would  not  listen 
to  their  proposal,  and  he  soon  himself  be^ran  to  treat  them 
with  ridicule.     While  very  young,  his  father  procured  him 

*  Gleif^fl  Sopplemeot  to  Uio  Encycl^  Britanmca,— Diet.   Hist— Biofrapbi« 
ModcfiHf. 
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the  place  of  a  counseUor  in  the  parliament  oi  Parian  vberm 
W  wit  waa  admired ;  but  be  would  never  rej^rt  a  cmim; 
for  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  a  aordid  occupauoa^  mod  aa- 
worlhy  of  a  viau  of  Qarta,  to  ^ead  wraD|;UQg  oapers  with 
atteutien,  and  to  endeavour  to  understand  tbem«    1%  is 
aaid»  indeed,  that  on  one  occaaioUi,  when  his  clieota  wer« 
urgen.t  for  a  decisioni  be  sent  for  both  parties^  burnt  th^ 
papers  before  tbeoit  and  paid  down  the  sum  that  was  the 
cauBe  of  tlie  dispute^  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred 
livres.    One  account  sayst  that  he  left  this  place  from  the 
following  cause.    Cardinal  Kiobelieu  fatlioff  ia  love  with 
the^  celebrated  beauty  Marion  de  Loriae,  whose  a&ctiona 
were  entirely  placed  on  our  Des  Barreaux^  proposed  to 
him  by  a  third  lumd^  that  if  he  would  resign  hia  mistress, 
he  shoukl  have  whatever  he  should  desire*    Pes  Barreaux 
anawered  the  prcjposal  iua  jestuig  way»  feigning  to  believe 
the  cardinal  incapable  of  so  much  weakness.    This  enraged 
the  minister  so  hi^ly,  that  he  persecuted  Des  Barreaux 
as  long  as  be  lived,  and  forced  him  npt  only  to  quit  his 
placer  but  even  to  leave  the  kingdom*    But  another  ac* 
count  says  that  hia  resignation  of  the  bar  was  voluntary, 
and  with  a  view  to  become  a  man  of  pleasure,  wbkh  ap- 
pears to  be  more  probable.    During  his  career^  however, 
he  made  a  great  number  of  Latin  and  French  veiies,^  and 
some  pleasing  songs;   but  never  pursued  any  thin^  se- 
riousiy>  except  good  cheer  atid  diversions,  and  being  v^ry 
entertaining  in  eompauv,  he  was  in  high  recpiest  with  men 
of  wit  and  taste^    He  bad  his  particular  frieuds  in  the  se- 
veral provincea  of  France,  whom  he  frequently  visited; 
asid  it  was  bis  practice  to  shift  his  qnaners*  according  te 
the  seasons  of  the  yean    In  winter,  he  went  to  seek  the 
son  on  the  coasu  of  Provence ;  and  passed  the  three  worst 
months  in  the  year  at  Marseilles*    The  bouse  wUcb  be 
called  bLi  favourite,  was  that  of  the  count  de  Clermont  de 
Lodeve,  in  Languedoc ;  where,  he  used  to  say,  good  cheer 
and  liberty  were  on  their  throne.    Sometimes  he  went  to 
Balzac,  on  the  banks  of  the  Charante ;  but  his  chief  loesi^ 
dence  was  at  Cbenailles  on  the  Lou-e*    His  seoeral  view 
in  these  ramblings  was  to  search  out  the  best  Kuita  and  the 
best  wines  in  the  climates:  but  sometimes,  to  do  him  J4isU^e, 
his  object  was  more  intellectual,  as,  when  he  went  mta 
Holland,  on  purpose  to  see  Des  Cartes,  and  to  improve  hy 
the  instcuctions  of  that  greai  genius* 
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•  His  fKends'do  not  deny  that  he  was  a  great  libertine ; 
hut  pretend,  that  fame,  according  to  custom,  had  said 
more  of  him  than  is  troe,  and  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  convinced  of  the  reality  of  religion.  They 
say,  that  he  did  not  disapprove  the  truths  of  Christianity^ 
and  wished  to  be  fully  convinced  of  them ;  but  he  thought 
nothing  was  so  diflBcult  to  a  man  of  wit  as  to  be  a  tru6  be« 
liever.  He  was  bom  a  catholic,  but  paid  little  attention 
either  to  the  wor^ip  or  doctrines  of  the  Romish  religion  ; 
andhensed  to  say,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  to  be. the 
rale  of  our  actions  and  of  our  belief,  there  was  no  better 
religion  than  the  protestant  Four  or  five  years  before  his 
death,  we  ar^  told  that  h^  enUrely  forsook  his  vicious 
courses,  paid  his  debts,  and,  having  never  been  married^ 
gave  up  the  remainder  of  his  estate  to  hb  sisters;  reserving 
to  himself  for  life  an  annuity  of  4000  livres.  He  then  re-» 
tired  to  Chalon  on  the  Soane,  which  he  said  was  the  best 
and  purest  air  in  France ;  hired  a'  small  house,  and  was 
visited  by  tbe  better  sort  of  people,  particularly  by  the 
bishop,  who  aftert^aids  spoke  well  of  him.  He  died  ia 
that  city.  May  9,  1673,  having  made  the  famous  devout 
sonnet  two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  which  begins^ 
^*  Grand  Dieu,  tes  jugemeus,*'  &c.  But  Voltaire  has  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  hiin  of  the  merit  of  this,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  9hh6  de  Levad,  It  is,  however,  tbe  only  one  of 
Des  Barreaux's  poems,  which  in  general  were  in  the  style 
of  Sarazin^and  Chapelle,  that  has  obtained  approbation* 
Dreux  du  Radier,  in  his  *^  Recresitions  historiques,^'  asserts 
tiiat  it  is  an  imitation  of  a  sonnet  by  Desportes,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  1603 ;  and  if  so,  tbe  imitatbn  must  be  allowed 
greatly  to  surpass'  the  original.  ^ 

DESBILLONS  (Feancis  Joseph  TEaaASSs),  an  ele- 
gant Latin  poet,  Was  a  native  of  France,  and  born  at 
Chateauneuf,  in  Berri,  Jan.  25,  1711,  and  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  schools  be  taught  rhetoric 
for  some  years.  When  invited  to  Paris,  to  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand,  he  acquired  great  fame  by  his  Latin  poetry, 
which  was  thought  so  pure,  t^at  he  was  usually  styled  ulti" 
mus  Romanorum.  On  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France,  Desbillons  found  an  honourable  asylum 
with  the  elettor  palatine,  who  gave  him  a  pensioti  of  ^ 
thousand  crowns,  and  a  place  in  the  college  of  Manheioiy 
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where  he  died  March  19,  1789-  He  wrote  Latm  lamblcf 
with  great  ease,  and  even  wrote  his  will  in  that  measure^ 
in  which  he  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  Ls^ 
zarists.  His  works  are:  1.  •^  Fabul©  libri  XV."  Paris, 
1775,  and  1778,  elegantly  printed  by  Barbou;  but  it  is 
rather  singular  that  the  first  fire  books  of  these  fkbles  were 
originally  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1754,  and  a  secoDd  edi- 
tion at  Paris,  in  17J6 ;  at  which  tinae  the  author  ackoow- 
kdged  the  work,  and  added  five  more  books,  the  whole 
then  containing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  fables.  The 
greater  part  are  translated  or  paraphrased  from  the  writing* 
of  the  most  eminent  ftbulists,  ancient  and  modem,  par<« 
ticularly  among  the  modems,  La  Fontaine ;  but  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  originals.  He  afterwards  increased 
the  number  of  books  to  fifteen,  as  in  the  edition  first  mea^ 
tioned.  They  have  been  also  reprinted  in  Germany,  and 
the  author  himself  translated  them  into  French,  widi  the 
Latin  text  added,  which  edition,  usually  reckoned  the  best, 
was  published  at  Manheim,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo.  His  Latin 
style  is  peculiarly  chaste  and  unaffected.  2.  ^  Nouveaur 
eclaircissemens  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvra^es  de  Guillaame 
Postal,"  1763,  8vo.  3.  **  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des  ex- 
ploits militaires  de  madame  de  St.  Balmont,"  177S,  8vo. 
4.  <^  Ars  bene  valendi,"  1788,  8vo;  a  Latia  poem  in 
Iambics,  on  the  preservation  of  health,  in  which  the  author 
inveighs  against  hot  liquids,  especially  chocolate,  tea, 
and  coffee.  Besides  these,  Desbillons  published  a  verj' 
correct  edition  of  ^'  Phsedrus,"  with  three  dissertations  on 
the  life,  fables,  and  editions  of  Phspdrus,  and  notes,  Man* 
heim,  1786,  8vo,  and  an  edition  of  Thomas  &  Kempis. 
He  wrote  also  some  dramatic  pieces  in  Latin,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  language,  which  is  still  in  manuscript. 
In  1792  his  *1  Miscellanea  Posthuma"  were  published  at 
Manheim,  8vo,  containing  a  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  book 
of  Fables ;  **  Monita  Philosophica,"  against  the  modem 
French  philosophers ;  and  a  Latin  comedy,  ^^  Schola  Pa- 
trum,  sive  Patrnm  et  Liberoram  indoles  emendata."' 

DESBOIS  (Francis  Alexander  Aubert  de  la  Ches« 
naie),  a  laborious  Dictionary  maker,  at  a  time  when  in 
France  all  knowledge  was  to  be  communicated  by  dictiona-, 
ries,  was  born  at  Ern^e  in  the  Maine,  June  17,  1699,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  capuchin.     Returuing  again  to  the 
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world,  be  was  employed  by  Desfontaines  and  Granet  in 
tbeir  journals,  making  extracts,  &c«  fortbem,  wbicb  they 
polished  for  the  press.  He  then  commenced  his  manuiac* 
tory  of  dictionaries,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list :  !• 
**  Dictionnaire  Militaire,"  1758,  3  vob.  8vo.  2.  "  Dic- 
ttonnaire  d'Agriculture,"  1751,  2  vols.  8vo.  3.  "  Diction* 
Baire  universel  et  raisonn6  des  Animaux,"  1 759,  4  vols.  4to« 
4.  <<  Dictionnaire  Domestique,''  1762,  and  1763,  3  vols* 
Svo,  of  which  he  compiled  only  the  two  last.  5.  *^  Die* 
tionnaire  historique  des  mceurs,  usages,  et  coutumes  des 
Francois,"  1767,  3  vols.  8vo.  6.  "  Dictionnaire  de  la 
noblesse,  contenant  les  genealogies,  histoire  et  la  chro-, 
nologie  des  families  nobles  de  la  France,*'  1773,  &c.  12 
vols.  4to,  with  a  supplement  in  3  vols.  In  this  voluminous 
work  he  bestows  his  attention  chiefly,  on  the  families  which 
paid  him  best,  and  to  which  it  was  most  difficult  to  give 
celebrity,  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  .some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honourable.  With  all  the  advantages  he  de* 
rived  from  this  and  his  other  works,  we  are  told  that  he 
died  at  last  in  indigence,  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris, 
Feb-  29,  I7S4.* 

DES  BROSSES.    See  BROSSES. 
DES  CARTES  (R£N£},  a  modem  philosopher  of  high 
distinction,  was  born  at   La  Haye   in  Tourain,   France, 
April  1,   1596,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.     Whilst 
yet  a  child,  be  discovered  an  eager  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  causes  of  things,  which  procured  him  the 
appellation  of  the  young  philosopher.     At  eight  years  of 
age  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Dinet,  a  learned  Je* 
suit,  under  whom  he  made  uncommon  proficiency  in  learn« 
ing.     But  an  habit  of  close  and  deep  reflection  sooft 
enabled  him  to  discover  defects  in  the  books  which  he  read, 
and  in  the  instructions  whidh  he  received,  which  l^ed  him 
to  form  the  ambitious  hope  that  he  should,  in  some  future 
time^  carry  science  to  greater  perfection  than  it  had  ever 
yet  reached.     After  spending  five  years  in  the  diligent 
atudy  of  languages^   and  in  reading  the  ancient  poets, 
orators,  and  historians,  he  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics,  logic,  and  morals,  as 
they  bad  been  hitherto  taught    His  earnest  desire  of  at* 
taining  an  accurate  knowl^ge  of  every  thing  which  be* 
came  a  subject  of  contemplation  to  his  inquisitive  mind, 
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did'noe,  Hoilrefef>  in  any  of  Aicst  brancbet  of  science  meet 
with  ftali  satitfactioo.  Concerning  logic,  particahtrlj^  be 
coBiMoedy  that  after  tbe  moat  diligent  ezaminatsoa  be 
ftand  tbe  syllogistic  foitns^  imd*  almost  every  other  pre- 
cept of  tbe  art,  more  uheful  in  enabling  a  man  to  comtnu^* 
nitatd  to  others  troths  already  known,  or  in  qoalifjing  him 
to  discourse  copiously  upon  subjecu  which  he  doernot 
understaudy  than  assisting  him  in  the  inTestigatiort  of 
truths^*  of  which  he  is  ignorant  Henee  he  was  led  to 
frame  for  himself  a  brief  system  of  rales  or  canons  of  rea* 
ioning,  in  w4iieh  he  fallowed  the  strict  iHnetbod  of  the  geo'^ 
metricians,  and  be  pursued  the  same  ptan  with  respect  to 
faoral^»  But  after  all  bis  speculations,-  be  was  not  able  to 
attain  the  entire  satbfactioh  which  he  so  earnestly  desired ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  eight  yeani*  assiduovr  application  in 
the  Jesuits^  college  at  La  Heche,  be  returned  ta  his  pa« 

.  ^nts,  lamenting  that  he  bad  derived  no  other  benefit  from 
his  studies,  than  a  fuller  conviction  that  be,  as  yet,  knew 
Nothing  with  perfect  clearness  and  certainty.  Despairing 
of  being  able  to  discover  truth  in  tbe  paths  of-leluniing,  iie 
now  bade  adieu  to  books,  and  resolved  behbeforth  .to  pnr^ 
sue  no  other  knowledge  than  that  'which  he  could'  find 
Within  himself,  and  In  the  great  volume  of  nature. 

In  his  seventeenth  yett,  his  father  sent  him  to  Paris, 
Ibaving  biin  to' his  own  discretion,  which,  however,  waft  Tiotat 
first  tob^  ttdsted,  as^utfaful  vanity -aud  the  love  of  plea- 
^re  betrayed  him  into  excesses  that  might  baVe  tifeeir  fatal 
to  his  literary  j!>rogress,  had  not  some  Teamed  fHends,  to 
whom  be  was  introduced,  recalled  his  attention  to  mathe*- 
snaiical  sttldies,  which  he  again  prosecuted  in  a  ooiitary 
iMrement  of  two  years,  fidll,  bowei^,  dissatisfied  with: 
the  resirit  of  bis  specirisidons^  he  ^tered  as  a:  volunteer  in 
the  Dutch  army,  in  whicb  he  thought  'he  would  kave  op^ 
portunities  of  conversing  with  the  world;  hut  even-  *here 
Bis  natural  prbpensity  to  study  returned ;  and  be  engagped 
in  matiiematickl  disquisitions  with  an  emi^rent  ttaatcr  of 
that  science  at  Breda,  and  wrote  a  phiiosophical  disserta* 

.  tion,  in  wlricb  he  attempted  to  prove  ttiat  brat^  arem^/^- 
mata^  or  mere  thachines.  From  the  Dutch  army  be^went 
into  the  Bavarian  service,  and  while  in  winter-quarters, 
being  informed  of  tbe  high  pretensions  of  the  Rosicru- 
dans,  be  endeavoured  to  dbcover  tfaeir  mysteries;  but 
finding  this  impossible,  or  rather  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  discovered^  he  returned  to  the  bumble  path  of  rational 
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inquiry*  M^erever  he  went  he  conyersed  with  learned 
jnen,  and  rather  appeared  ia  the  character  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  soldier.  At  last  be  quitted  the  military  profession^ 
and  .ikfter^  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
returned  to  his  own  country  in  16£2,  with  no  other  profit 
froqfi^hia  travels^  as  be  himself  confesses,  .than  that  they 
had  freed. him  frc^n,  many  prejudices,  and  rendered  his 
mind  more  fit*  for  the  reception  of  trutli,  an  advantage  of 
no  iimall  importance,  if  he  could  haye  availed  himself  of  it 
Dep  Cartes  now  for  a  vvhiie  made  Paris  his  place  of  resii- 
idence,  and  returned  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  not  as 
an  ultimate  ol^eot  (for  he  thought  it  a  fruitless  labour  to 
fill  the  hofd  with  -numbers  and  figures)  but  in  hopes  of 
discovering  geoeral  principles,  of  relations,  measures,  an^ 
proportions,  appUc8i>le.to  all  subjects,  hy  means  of  which 
trMth  might  be  with  certainty  investigated^  and  the  limits 
of  knowledge  materially  enlarged.  But  not  at  present 
succeeding  according  to  his  wishes  in  this  speculation,  i^ 
jtumed  his  aUention  chiefly  to  ethical  inquiries,  and  at» 
tempted  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  morals  upon  the  foun* 
dation  of  natui»d  science ;  for  he  was  of  opinion,  diat  thei*^ 
could  he  po  better  means  of  discovering  the  true  princi'* . 
pies,  and  ^rules  of  action,  than  by  contemplating  our  own 
pature,  and  the  nature  of  the  world  around  us.  This  in<» 
yeytiga^ion  ^produced  his  treatise  *V  On  the  Passions.'^  /  : 
,  Having,  employed  a  short  time  in  these  studies,  Dea 
^Cai^fces  spent  about  two  years  in  Italy,  conversing  with 
€mi49fsnt  mathematicians  and  philosophers,  and  attending  . 
to -various  ob^tsof  inquiry  in  natuial  .history.  He  theii 
feti^med  into  France ;  but  his  mind  remainioe  in  an  un^' 
aetUed  and  sceptical  state,  he  found  it  impossibre  to  pursue 
any  regular  plan  of  life,  till  in  1629  he  determined  tQ 
withdraw  from  his  numerous  connexions  and  engsigementa 
in  Paris,  and  retire  into  some  foreign  country,  whene  he 
might  remain  unknown,  and  have  full  leisure  to  conoplete 
bis  great  design  of  framing  a  new  system  of.  philosophy. 
The  CQOOtry  he  chose  for  Uus  purpose  was  Holland  ;  and 
he  went  thither  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  the  place  of 
his  retirement  was  for  some  time  known  pnly  to  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Marsenne,  at  Paris.  .He  at  fii*st  resided  near 
Amsterdam,  but  afterwards  went  into  the  more  northern 
provinces,  and  visited  Deventer  and  Lewarden  ;  he  at  last 
fi^ed  upon  Egmond,  in  the  province  of  Friesland>  as  the 
plaoe  of  his  more  suted  jresidence. 
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In  tliis  retirement,  Des  Cartes  employed  bimtelf  in  inves« 
tinting  a  proof  from  reason^  independent  of  revdatieiTy 
^  those  fundamental  points  in  religion,  the  existence  of 
God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  he  brought 
forward  in  his  <^  Meditationes  philosophies  de  prima  phi* 
losophia.^'  At  the  same  time  he  pursued  the  study  of 
optics,  cultivated  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  and 
wrote  an  astronomical  treatise  on  the  system  of  the  world  ; 
but  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Galileo,  be  did  not  publish  it. 
His  philosophical  tenets  were  first  introduced  into  the 
schools  at  Deventer  in  1633,  by  Henry  Rener,  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gassendi.  Not 
long  afterwards,  when  he  published  a  specimen  of  bis 
philosophy  in  fonr  treatises,  the  number  of  his  admirers 
80on  increased  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam :  but 
some  divines  oppoied  his  doctrines,  from  the  dread  of  in- 
novation, and  even  attempted  to  excite  the  civil  magistrate 
against  Des  Cartes.  In  England,  however,  he  was  more 
successful,  and  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Newcastle,  gave  him  an  inviution  to  settle  in  England. 
Charles  I.  also  gave  him  reason  to  expect  &  liberal  app<Hnt« 
ment ;  but  the  rebellion  frustrated  this  design,  and  Des 
Cartes  remained  in  Holland.  In  his  native  country,  his 
doctrine  was  at  first  well  received,  but  a  strong  party  soon 
rose  a^nst  it  amons  the  Jesoits.  Bourden,  one  of  the 
fraternity,  attacked  bu  dioptrics  in  the  public  schools, 
and  a  violent  contest  was  long  kept  up  between  the  Jesuits 
and  Cartesians,  In  the  course  of  the  disputes  which  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  occasioned,  Des  Cartes  himself  ap« 
peared  earnestly  desirous  to  become  the  father  of  a  sect, 
and  discovered  more  jealousy  and  ambition  than  became  a 
p)|ilosopber. 

During  the  course  of  Des  Cartes*  residence  in  Holland, 
be  paid  three  visits  to  his  native  country ;  one  in  1 643, 
when  he  published  an  abstract  of  his  philosophy,  under  the 
title  of  ^*  Specimina  Philosophica,''  the  second  and  third, 
in  1647  and  1648,  when  he  was  amused  with  a  promise  of 
an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  livres,  which  he  never 
received.  His  chagrin  upon  this  disappointment  was, 
however,  relieved  by  an  invitation  which,  through  the 
hands  of  the  French  ambassador,  he  received  from  Chris- 
tina, queen  of  Sweden,  to  visit  Stockholm.  That  learned 
princess  bad  read  his  treatise  "  On  the  Passions"  with  great 
delight,   and  was  earnestly  desirous  to  be  instructed  by 
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him  in  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  Des  Cartes,  not-** 
withstanding  the  diflSculties  which  be.  apprehended  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1649.  The 
queen  gave  him  a  respectful  reception  ;  and  the  singular 
taleots  which  he  discovered,  induced  her  earnestly  to 
solicit  thii^  eminent  philosopher  to  remain  in  her  kingdom, 
and  assist  her  in  establishing  an  academy  of  sciences.  But 
Des  Cartes  bad  not  been  more  than  four  months  in  Swe» 
den,  when  a  cold  which  be  caught  in  bis  early  morning 
visits  to  the  queen,  whom  he  instructed  in  philosophy, 
brought  on  an  in6amniation  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  The  queen  is  said  to  have  lamented  his 
death  with  tears.  His  remains  were  interred,  at  the  request 
of  the  Frencb  ambassador,  in  the  cemetery  for  foreigners, 
and  a  long  bistorical  eulogium  was  inscribed  upon  bis  tomb.  , 
Des  Cartes  died  Feb.  11,  1650.  His  remains  were  after^ 
wards,  in  1656,  carried  from  Sweden  into  France,  and 
interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve 
du  Mont. 

Des  Cartes^  writings  prove  him  to  have '  possessed  an 
accurate  and  penetrating  judgment,  a  fertile  invention, 
and  a  mind  superior  to  prgudice ;  but  he  would  have  been 
more  successful  had  be  been  less  desirous  of  applying  ma* 
thematical  principles  and  reasonings  to  subjects  which  do 
not  admit  of  tbem ;  had  be  set  less  value  upon  mere  con* 
jectures  ;  and  bad  he  been  less  ambitious  of  the  honour  of 
founding  a  new  sect  in  philosophy.  Brucker,  to  whom,  or 
to  the  dyclopsedia,  we  refer  for  a  sketch  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  remarks  that  although  some  pans  of  it  appear 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Grecian  philosophy,  parti* 
cularly  the  notion  of  innate  ideas,  and  of  the  action  of 
the  soul  upon  the  body,  from  Plato  ;  the  doctrine  of  a 
plenum  from  Aristotle ;  and  the  elements  of  the  doctrine 
of  vortices  from  the  atomic  school  of  Demooritus  and  Epi* 
curus;  Des  Cartes  must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed  to 
have  discovered  great  subtlety  and  depth  of  thought,  as 
well  as  fertility  of  imagination,  and  to  have  merited  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  the  improvers  of  philosophy.  But 
his  labours  would  have  been  more  valuable,  bad  be  not 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  into  the  romantic  regions 
of  hypothesis  by  the  false  notion,  that  the  nature  of  things 
may  be  better  understood  by  endeavouring  to  account  for 
iq[>pearKiafis<from  hypothetical  principles^  than  by  inferring 
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general  prioeiplei  from  w  attentive  observation  of  appeaiu 
ances.     His  Ibodneas  for  hypothesis  led  him  to  confouod 
Ebe  ideas  of  attribute  and  substance,  as  in  his  defioition  of 
natter  and  space ;  and  those  of  possibility  and  probability, 
as  in  h]3  doctrine  of  vortices.  Even  his  celebrated  argument 
<br  the  eKistence  of  God  (which  by  the  way,  was  maiotained 
before  bis  time  by  the  scholastic  Anselm)  cotmunds  the 
idea  of  an  infinite  bmng  with  the  actual  existence  of  that 
being,  and  substitutes  a  mere  conception  of  the  meaning 
pt  a  term,  io  the  jdace  of  the  idea  of  a  beiog  really  and 
anbstantially  extstiog.     Heuce^  though  Des  Cartes  is  by 
so  means-  to  be  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  relig^ooi  as 
he  was  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  though  it  be  even 
trae,  that  his  whole  system  is  built  upon  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  supposes  bis  agency;  it  must  nevertheless  be 
regretted,  that  in  establishing  the  doctriue  of  deity,  he 
forsook  the  clear  and  satisfactory  ground  of  final  causes, 
and  bad  recourse  to  a  subtle  argument,  which  few  can 
eomprehend,  and  with  which  fewer  still  wil^  be  fully  satis- 
fied.   The  system  of  Oes  Cartes,  notwithstanding  its  de*- 
fiects,  bad  so  much  subtlety,  ingenuity,  and  originality, 
that  it  not  only  engaged  the  universal  attention  of  the 
learned,  but  long  continued,  in  |th^  micbt  of  all  the  opposi* 
tion  which  it  met.with  from  the  professed  enemies  of  inno- 
vation, to  be  zealously  defended  by  ibany  able  writers, 
and  to  be  publicly  taught  in  the  schools,  throughout  all 
Europe,  until  at  length  the  more  sober  method  of  philosor 
phising,  introduced  by  lord  Bacon,  began  to  be  generally 
adoptM* 

We  shall  now  subjoin  smoe  additional  testimonies  to  his 
dnuracter.  M.  Bullet,  in  his  acconnt  of  his  life,  &c.  highly 
commends  him  for  his  contempt  of  wealth  and  fame,  his 
love  of  truth,  his  modesty,  dii^nterestedness,  moderation, 
piety,  and  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  church.  Dr.  * 
Barrow,  in  his  ^  Opuscula,'*  tells  us,  that  he  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  good  and  ingenious  man,  and  a  real  philoso* 
]dier,  and  one  who  seems  to  have  brought  those  assistances 
to  tbrnt  part  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  matter  and  mo- ' 
tion,  which,  perhaps,  no  other  had  done;  that  is,  a  great 
skill  in  mathematics,  a  mind  habituated  both  by  nature  and 
custom  to  profound  meditation,  a  judgment  exempt  from 
all  prejudices  and  popular  errors,  and  furnished  with  aeon* 
aiderable  number  of  certain  and  select  experiments,  a  great 
4eal  of  leiaure,  enoreiy  disengaged  by  his  own  choiee  fipgi 
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the  reading  of  useless  books,  and  the  avocations  of  life,  with 
ah  iocomparable  acuteness  of  wity  and  an  excellent  talent. - 
of  thinking  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  expressing  his 
tbougfats  with  the  utmost  perspicuity.  Dr.  Htdley  (see 
Wotton^s  ReSections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning)  • 
says,  <^  As  to  dioptrics,  though  some  of  the  ancients  men* 
tion  refraction  as  a  natural  effect  of  transparent  media,  yet 
Des  Cartes  was  the  first  who,  in  this  age,  has  discovered 
the  laws  of  refraction,  and  brought  dioptrics  into  a  science.^* 
Wotton  (ubi  supra)  though  be  degrades  him  in  comparison 
with  lord  Bacon,  whom  he  soon  succeeded,  and  censures 
him  for  too  precipitately  drawing  conclusions  without  a 
sufficient  number  of  previous  experimente,  observes  ne* 
▼ertheless,  that  **  to  a  vast  genius  he  joined  an  exquisite 
skill  in  geometry,  so  that  he  wrought  upon  intelligible 
principles  in  an  intelligible  manner,  though  he  very  ofteu 
failed  in  one  part  of  his  end,  namely,  a  right  explication 
of  the  pfaflBuomena  of  nature  ;  yet,  by  marrying  geometiy 
and  physics  together,  he  put  the  world  in  hopes  of  a  mas* 
culine  ofifspring  iu  process  of  time,  though  the  Brst pro- 
ductions should  prove  abortive.*'  Dr.  Keil,  in  the  intro* 
duction  to  his  "Examination  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  animadverting  on  Wotton's  reflections^  &c.  telfs 
lis,  that  Dek  Cartes  was  so  far  from  applying  geometry  and 
observations  to  natural  philosophy,  that  his  whole  system 
is  but  one  continued  blunder  on  account  of  his  negligence 
in  that  point ;  which  he  could  easily  prove  by  shewing^  . 
that  his  theory  of  the  vortices,*  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  grounded,  is  absolately  false ;  and  that  tsir  I^ac 
Newton  has  shewn,  that  the  periodical  times  of  all  bodies, 
which  swim  in  a  vortex,  must  be  directly  as  the  squares  x>f 
their  dbtances  from  the  centre  of  the  vortex.  But  it  is 
evident,  from  observations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning 
round  die  sun,  observe  quite  another  law;  for  the  squares 
©f  their  periodical  times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances;  and,  therefore,  since  they  do- not  observe thtft 
law,  which  they  necessarily  must,  if  they  swim  in  a  vortex, 
it  is  a  demonstration  that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which' 
the  planets  are  carried  round  the  sun  : — with  more  tothfe 
same  purpose.  Mr.  Baker,  consic'-ering  the  natural  philor- 
sophy  of  Des  Caites,  observes,  that  *•  though  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  charge  Des  Cartes  with  the  denial  of  a  God, 
who  is  supposed  :by  him  to  have  created  matter,  and  tb 
have  impressed  the  first  motion  .upon  it,  yet  he  is  blameable. 
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that  after  the  first  motion  is  impressed,  and  die  wheels  set 
a-going,  he  leaves  bis  yast  machine  to  the  laws  of  me- 
chanism, and  supposes  that  all  things  may  be  thereby  pro- 
duced without  any  further  extraordinary  assistance  froai 
the  first  impressor.  The  supposition  is  impious ;  and,  as 
be  states  it,  destructive  of  iuelf ;  for,  not  to  deoy  him  bis 
laws  of  motion,  most  of  which  have  been  evidently  shewn 
to  be  false,  and  consequently  so  must  all  be  that  is  built 
vpon  them,  his  notion  of  matter  is  inconsistent  with  any 
motion  at  all ;  for,  as  space  and  matter  are  with  him  the 
same,  upon  this  supposition  there  can  be  no  nu>tton  in  a 
plenum.**  Dr.  Keil  condemns  Des  Cartes  for  eucouragii^ 
the  presumptuous  pride  of  the  modem  philosophers  ;  wbo 
think  they  understand  all  the  works  of  natiure,  and  are  able 
to  jipve  a  good  account  of  them.  Mr.  Leibnitz,  whilst  be 
-acknowledges  that  Des  Cartes  was  a  very  learned  man,  and 
bad  read  more  than  his  followers  imagine,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  has  added  most  to  the  discoveries  of  their 

Eredecessors,  observes,  that  those  who  rest  entirely  m 
im,  are  much  mistaken  in  their  coikluct ;  and  this,  he 
says,  is  true,  even  with  regard  to  geometry  itself.  He  also 
remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to  correct  some 
errors  with  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  but  that  his  pre- 
sumption and  contemptuous  manner  of  writing,  togethecL 
with  the  obscurity  of  his  style,  and  his  confusion,  and  se» 
vere  treatment  of  others,  are  very  disagreeable.  Rapin^ 
in  his  *^  Reflexions  de  Physique,**  after  observing  that  Des 
Cartes*s  principles  of  motion,  figure,  and  extension,  are 
almost  the  very  same  with  those  of  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus, tells  us,  that  father  Mersenne  mentioned  in  an 
assembly  of  learned  men,  that  Des  Cartes,  who  had  gained 
^reat  reputation  by  his  geometry,  was  preparing  a  sj'stem 
€)i  natural  philosophy,  in  which  he  admitted  a  vacuum; 
but  the  notion  was  ridiculed  by  Roberval  and  some  others; 
upon  which  Mersenne  wrote  to  him,  that  a  vacuum  was 
not  then  in  fashion  at  Paris,  which  induced  Des  Cartes  to 
change  his  scheme,  in  complaisance  to  the  natural  philo- 
sophers whom  he  studied  to  please,  and  admit  the  plenum 
of  Leucippus ;  ''  so  that,*'  says  father  Rapin,  ^  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  vacuum  became  one  of  bis  principles,  merely  frona 
political  considerations.**  Rapin  produces  no  authority 
for  this  story  ;  and  it  should  be  recollected,  that  he  was  a 
Tery  zealous  Aristotelian,  extremely  prejudiced  against 
any  new  systems  of  philosophy. 
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Des  Cartes,  it  is  said,  ioagiiied  it  possible  to  prolone 
life  veiy  considerably  beyond  the  common  period,  and 
thought  be  bad  discovered  the  method  of  doing  it.  In 
conversation  with  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Des  Cartes  assured 
him  that,  having  already  considered  that  matter,  he  would 
not  venture  to  promise  to  render  a  man  immortal ;  but  that 
be  was  very  sure  it  was  possible  to  lengthen  out  his  life  to 
the  period  of  the  patriarchs.  It  seems  evident  to  me,  says 
be,  in  a  letter  written  to  M.  de  Zuylichem  from  Egmond, 
in  1638,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-two  years, 
that  if  we  only  guarded  against  certain  errors,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  commit  in  the  course  of  our  diet,  wa 
might,  without  any  other  invention,  attain  to  an  old  age, 
much  longer  and  more  happy  than  now  we  do.  However, 
twelve  years  after  this  declaration  was  made,  our  philo- 
sopher died.  Des  Cartes  was  never  married,  but  had  one 
natural  daughter,  named  Francina,  who  died  at  five  yeara 
of  age.  Of  his  works  there  have  been  several  editions ; 
particularly  a  Latin  edition,  Amst  1701 — 1715,  9  vok. 
4to.  That  published  at  Paris  comprehends  1 5  volumes  in 
l2mo,  and  their  contents  are  as  follow;  viz.  ^^  Lettres  de 
M.  Des  Cartas,  ou  l*on  a  joint  le  Latin  de  plusieurs  lettres, 
qui  n'avoient  €x&  imprime^  qu'en  Francois,  avec  une  tra* 
duction  Francois  de  celles,  qui  n^avoient  jusqu*a  present 
paru  qu*en  Latin,''  1724,  6  vols.  ^  Les  Meditations  me« 
taphysiques  touchant  la  premiere  pbilosophie,*'  1724,  3 
vols.  '<  Discours  de  la  meth6de,  pour  bien  conduire  sa 
raison,  et  chercher  la  verity  dans  les  sciences.  Plus  la 
dioptrique,  les  meteores,  la  mechanique,  et  la  musique,^ 
1724,  2  vols.  "  Les  Principes  de  la  Philosophie,"  1724, 
1  vol.  <<  Les  Passions  de  I'Ame.  Le  Monde,  ou  trait6 
de  la  lumiere.  Edition  augment^e  d'un  discours  sur  le 
mouvement  local  et  sur  la  fievre,  sur  les  principes  du  mdmo 
auteur,'*  1728,  1  vol.  '<  L* Homme  de  Ren£  Des  Cartes, 
et  la  formation  du  foetus ;  avec  les  remarques  de  LouKs  de 
la  Forge,"  1722,  1  vol. 

In  reference  to  the  dispute  between  his  friends  and  those 
of  Harriot,  as  to  the  priority  of  their  discoveries,  we  shall 
here  add  an  anecdote  told  by  Dr.  Pell,  and  recorded  by 
Dr.  Wallis  in  hu  <<  Algebra.''  Sir  Charles  Cavendish, 
then  resident  at  Paris,  had  a  conversation  with  M.  Rober- 
▼al  concerning  Des  Cartes's  geometry,  then  lately  pub«- 
Ibhed,  to  this  purport :  '^  I  admire,"  says  Roberval,  '*  that 
method  of  Des  Cartes,  of  placing  all  the  terms  of  the 
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eqtittion  on  one  side^making  tbe  whole  equil  to  DOtbing,  aod 
how  it  occurred  to  him :  "The  reason  why  you  admire  it,** 
'  said  sir  Charles,  "  is,  because  you  are  a  Frenchman ;  for  if 
you  were  an  Englishoian,  you  would  not  admireit*'  **  Why 
so  }**  asked  Roberval.  "  Because/'  replied  sir  Charles,  **  we 
in  England  know  whence  he  had  it;  namely,  from  Har* 
riot's  Algebra."  "  What  book  is  that  ?"  says  Roberral ;  « I 
Bevec  saw  it.*'  *^  Next  time  you  come  to  my  chamber,**  said 
fir  Charles,  "  I  will  shew  it  to  you  ;*'  which,  some  time  after, 
be  did  ;  and,  upon  perusal  of  it,  Roberval  exclaimed  whh 
admiration,  //  l^a  vu  I  II  Va  vuJ  He  had  seen  it !  He 
bad  seen  it!  finding  all  that  in  Harriot  which* he  had  be- 
fore admired  in  Des  Cart^,  and  not  doubting  that  Dh 
Cartes  had  it  from  thence.  Besides,  as  Harriot's  '<  Ards 
Analytkffi  Praxis"  was  published  in  1631,  and  Des  Cartes 
yas  in  England  about  this  time,  and  as  he  follows  the 
manner  of  Harriot,  except  in  the  method  of  noting  the 
powers,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  more  indebted  td 
the  English  algebraist  than  his  partial  advocates  are  wiliidg 
to  allow.  ^ 

DESGODETZ  (Anthony),  a  very  eminent  French  ar- 
cdtitect,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1653,  and  in  1674  was  com- 
missioned by  Colbert  to  go  to  Rome  with  some  other  aca- 
demicians, but  in  the  voyage  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  by  a  pirate  and  carried  into  ATgiers,  where  they 
teniained  for  sixteen  months,  until  redeemed  by  the  king 
of  France's  orders.  He  then  went  with  hk  companions  to 
Rome,  where  he  applied  with  singular  assiduity  to  the 
Purvey  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  that  metropolis.  He  in-^ 
Ibrms  us,  that  when  he  undertook  to  measure  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  his  chief  intention  was,  to  learn  which  of  tfa^ 
authors  in  most  esteem  ought  to  be  followed,  as' having 
given  the  most  accurate  measures ;  but  be  soon  found  reasM 
to  be  convinced  that  they  were  acH  extremely  defective  in 
point  of  precision.  This  fault,  however,  he  candidly  itA^ 
putes  not  to  those  authors  themselves,  but  to  the  worikmeo 
who  had  b^n  employ^  in  their  service.  To  prevent  his 
being  led  into  the  same  errors,  he  took  the  measures  of  all 
the  .ancient  structures  exactl}^  with  bis  own  hands,  and 
repeated  the  whole  several  times,  that  he  might  arrive  at 
an  absolute  certainty ;  causing  such  of  the  buildings  aa 

»  Bnicker.— .Moreri.--BaIllet  Vie  de  DetcaiteLi^Rees't  Cjdopirdia,  &Cp4 
Saxii  QnomasU  in  art.  CariCiiuf. 
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y^^re  ixadet  ground  to  be  clcfared^  and  eracting  ladder^  and 
ptber  machines  to  get  at  those  which  were  elevated.  When 
he  returoed  to  Paris  he  communicated  his  drawings  to  the 
meaj^U  of  the  royal  academy  of  architecture,,  and  Col-^ 
bert  recoiina\^uded  them  to  the  king,  who  caused  them  to 
be  ^  published  at  his  Qwn  expence,  in  a  splendid  foUo  yo« 
lan[)e^  1682,  and  allotted  all  the  pro&ts  to  the  autbon 
T^he  plates,  of  this  work  Remained  in  the  family  of  a  con« 
Qoisseur  until  1779*  when  they  were  purchased  of  hish^ir» 
for  a^  new  edition }  but  before  this,  in  177 1>  Mr.  Marahalr 
published  a^splendid  editbn  at  London,  with  the  descrip-t 
ti^ns  in  French  and  English.     In  1776  "  Le  Lois  des  Ba- 
tjo^eos'*  was  printed  from  his  manuscripts.     Tn  1680  GoU 
bert  promoted  him  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  foyal 
buildings  at  Chambor,  but  in  1694  he  Was  recalled  to  hold 
..  th^  same  office.at  Pari^.     In  1699  he  was  made  king's  ar<^ 
cj^i^ct, . with  apensipu  of  2fQ00  livre?.  .Irl  1719  he  sue* 
needed  M*  de  la.  Hire  fs  professoi^  of  architecture,,  and 
..    comq[ienced  a  oourse.  of  lectures  in  June  of  that  year« 
whicb  be  continued  with  great  applaud  and  success  until 
bisdeatby.May  20,  1728.     He  was  a  man  of  an  amiable 
^i>d  estimable  character  in  private  life.  ^ 
.  .  JpESH AIS  (John  Baptist  Henry),  an  ingeoious  French  ^ 
painter,  was.  bom  at  Rouen  in  N'ormandy,  in'  1729'.     HH 
.received  the  first  elemehts  of  design  from  bis  father,  and 
afterwards  practised,  at  Paris^  under  M.   Vermioiit ;    but 
learned  from  Restput    those  .ekcelient  principle'   which 
he  afterwards  cultiy^ted  with  S6  miK^h  success,  and  sooii 
.obtained  many  .of  the  medals  which  the  academy  gave  at 
pn^es  j&Mf  design.     In.  |i  jbdrn^y  he  took  to'  Kouen  (his 
i^ative  place )»  jNt  obtained  sieveral  commissions  for  histo*' 
.  i^c^Jl  pieotm  several  .of  which  he  executed  while  und^r  M«* 
^  ]  Restout .    His  picture  of  Potiphair's  wife,  which'  he  painted 
.     f^s  ^.caodidate^for  the  acad^/s  prize,  procured  htm  the 
£ri^dahip.of  M.  Boucher,  at  tfajat  time  principal  pathter  to 
thfj  king,  ao^  .Reistout  cons^nt^d  to  yield  tbe  young  De- 
*.        shai$9  as.  an  efcve  of  that,  artist     In  1751  he  carried  th* 
^     first  pjri^e  of  the  academy  ;  and  in  consequence  became  m 
.    4i;?Qip)e  of  .the  Jung's  schooU  under  the  direction  of  M» 
,,,\  fTarlp  VanlQQ ;  and  during  three  years  he  profited  muck 
1.,  <  by  the  instKuetioi^s  be  received  from*  thajgreat*inaster,  ex-^ 
^,  ..i^cutiag^nsany.  piffqes  of.  great  merit.     After/this,  he  re- 

»  Moreii-^Dlct  Hitt. 
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sided  some  time  at  Rome ;  and  in  spite  of  very  bad  heahfa, 
prosecuted  bit  profession  with  unremitting  diiigence,  and 

Seat  success.     On   bis  return  to  Paris,   be  married  the 
ughter  of  M.  Boucber,  and  was  received  into  the  academy 
with  universal  approbation :  the  pictures  wbich  be  pre* 
•ented  on  that  occasion  were  of  such  merit  as  to  give  veiy 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  one  day  become  one  of  tl^ 
greatest  of  the  French  artists.     Every  successive  ezhibitioa 
at  the  Louvre  proved  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  bis  repu- 
tatien  was  fixed  on  the  surest  foundation  :  but  he  died  in 
the  midst  of  his  career,  in  the  beginning  of  1765.     The 
principal  of  bis  works  are,  the  History  of  St.  Andrew,  in 
four  large  pictures,  at  Rouen ;  the  Adventures  of  Helen, 
in  nine  pieces,  for  the  manuf»ctoiT  of  Beauvab ;  the  Death 
of  St.  Benet,  at  Orleans ;  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Versailles.    The  IMfarriage  of  the  Virgin  is  a  subject  sim- 
ple in  itself,  but  is  nobly  elevated  by  the  painter.    The 
grand  priest  is  standing  up,  and  turneu  towards  the  sacred 
spouse;    his  arms  are  extended,    and    his  countenance 
directed  towards  the  illuminated  glory.     Scarce  any  thing 
can  be  more  expressive  than  the  air  of  this  head     The 
grandeur  and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  virgin*s  bead 
are  also  finely  conceived ;  and  her  whole  figure  admirabler 
The  picturesque  composition  of  the  groupe  is  very  well  ma- 
naged — the  draperies  are  in  a  bold  and  elegant  taste — the 
lights  and  shades  finely  imagined,  melting  into  all  the 
bappy  effects  of  the  clear  obscure.— His  Resurrection  of  ' 
Lazarus  is  full  of  expression :  the  different  emotions  of 
surprise,  terror,  and  admiration  are  inost  ingeniously  va« 
ried,  and  finely  characterised  in  the  three  apostles.    The 
two  women  who  behold  the  miracle,  display  the  invention 
of  the  painter ;  one  of  them  is  full  of  astonishment,  mixed 
with  terror,  at  the  idea  of  the  sight  before  her — the  other 
fiills  prostrate  to  the  ground,  adoringr  the  divine  worker  of 
die  miracle  :  the  whole  piece  is  full  of  character  and  ex- 
pression.    His  picture  of  Joseph's  Chastity  is  one  of  the 
finest  that  ever  issued  from  his  happy  pencil :  Potipbar's 
wife  is  represented  darting  herself  from  the  bed,   and 
catching  Joseph  by  his  garment.     The  crime,  hope,  and 
fear  of  her  passion,  are  expressed  in  the  most  livdy  man- 
ner in  her  eyes  and  countenance.    The  figure  of  Joseph  is 
well  designed  ;  but  it  was  on  the  woman  that  the  paiotq^ 
with  great  justness,  bent  all  the  eflbrts  of  his  imagination, 
and  his  arc    Among  his  other  works  are  the  Combat  of 
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Achillea  against  the  Xantbus  and  Simo'is;  Jupiter  and  An- 
tiope,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  woman  is  wonderfully  de- 
licate and  pleasing.  A  small  piece  representing  Study, 
very  fine.     Artemisia  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  &c«  * 

DE8HOULIERES.    See  HOULIERES. 

DESIRE'  (Arthur),  a  fanatical  priest,  who,  destitute  of 
genius,  thought  to  supply  that  defect  by  buffooneries  and 
plots  against  the  Calvinists.  He  was  arrested  on  the  Loire 
1561,  charged  with  a  petition  of  the  monks  to  Phiirp  11. 
that  he  would  succour  religion,  which  was  in  great  danger. 
The  parliament  sentenced  him  to  the  amende  homrable^ 
and  five  years*  confinement  among  the  Carthusians*  He 
was  living  in  1578.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  as  dull 
as  their  titles  promise :  ^^  Dispute  de  Guillot  le  Porcher, 
oontre  Jean  Calvin,**  1568,  16mo;  *^  Les  grands  jours  du 
Parlement  de  Dieu,  public  par  St.  Matthieu  ;**  *^  Les  Ra« 
Tages  et  le  Deluge  des  Chevaux  de  louage,  avec  le  retour 
de  Guillot  le  Porcher  ;**  '<  Sur  les  Miseres  et  les  Calamity 
da  Regne  present ;"  ^<  Les  Combats  du  fidele  Papiste, 
contre  TApostat  Antipapiste,**  Lyons,  1555,  16mo.* 

DESLANDES  (Andrew  Francis  Bo(/r£au),  a  French 
writer,  who  might  have  been  an  able  coadjutor,  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity,  to  the  D' Alemberts,  Diderots,  and  Vol- 
tairesof  France,  was  bom  at  Pondicberry  in  1690.  His 
father,  who  resided  here,  was  a  director  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  and  died  at  St.  Domingo  in  the  office 
of  commissary-general  of  the  marine.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  **  Remarqqes  hbtoriques,  critiques,  et 
satiriques  d*un  cosmopolite,**  printed  by  his  son  at  Nantes, 
although  Cologne  is  on  the  title,  1731,  ISmo.  His  son, 
the  object  of  this  article,  became  commissary^eneral  of 
the  marine  at  Rochefort  and  Brest,  and  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  Berlin.  These  employmenu  and  hoooura 
he  resigned  in  his  latter  dayi,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1757. 
In  1713  he  came  to  London,  for  what  reason  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  where  he  was  seized  with  the  small 
poic.  In  that  year  he  published  in  London  his  **  Liitera- 
turn  Otium,**  in' which  he  has  very  successfully  imitated 
Catullus.  He  had  previously  printed  at  Paris  bis  ''  Re«i 
flexions  sur  les  grands  hommes  qui  sont  morts  en  plaisan- 
tant,*'  which  was  immediately  translated  by  Boyer,  and 

>  Diet  Hist.— Cocbiii*t  Esmi  tar  la  vie  de  M.  Oetluis. 
•  Moitri,— NtceroD,  Toi.  XXXV. 
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pufatirfitd  at  London  uDdar  the  title  of  '<  A  Phil<^og^e«t 
Eftsay^  or  Reflections  on  the  death  of  FreethiDkon^  with 
the  characters  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  both  sexes, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  died  pleasantly  and  •  uncon*. 
cerned,**  1714,  12mo.  It  would,  appear  from  an  article 
im  the*  Guardian,  No.  39,  that  he  had  expressed  some  coifi- 
punction  during  his  sickness  {or  having  written  this  book ; 
but  on  his  recovery  he  took  equal  pains  to  prove  that  he 
Mras  as  unconceraed  as  ever.  The  work  itself  is  sufficiently, 
contemptible,  and  in  the  opinion  even  of  his  countrymen, 
some  of  his^reat  roen.are  very  little  men  :  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  he  confounds  the  impiety  of  Ddetus  and 
Yanini  with  .the  .intvepidity  and  firmness  of  Thuanus  and 
It^Iontmorency,  and  others,  whose  heroism  was  fomided  on 
'ridigion.  At  the  conclusion  he  has  soo^e  random  thoughts 
"oir  suicide,  and  the  gallantry  of  it,  and  informs  us  of  a 
curious  fact^  that  atone  time  a  poisonous  draught  was  kept 
'ai- Marseilles,,  at  the  public  expence,  ready  for  those  who 
desired  to  rid  themselves  of  life.  All  the  absurdities  and 
impiety  iu  Ihis  work  are  said  to  have  been  >r«futed  by  the- 
author -hknself,  who  on  his  death-bed,  by  a  solemn  act  in 
writing,  suuiifested  his^  sincere  repentance.  Such  is  the 
report  in  an  edition  printed  at.Rochefort.in  1758,  but  this 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  editors. of  the.  Diet.  Hist,  who 
'assure  us  that  he  persevered  in  his.  iufideLity  to  the  last, 
which  they  prove  by  some-  despicable,  verses  vmtten  by 
Urn  when  ne«r  hisr death. -His  other  works  were,  I.  *'  His* 
toirecritique  de  la  Philosophie,''  4  vols.  12mo,  .the  first 
t|iree  puUished  'at  AmaterdMi  in  J737.  In  this,  -which  is 
pOQc  in*  respect  of  style^  and  not  to  be  depended  on  in 
]|>ointiDf  -fact^  be  grossly  misrepresents  the  opinions  of  the 
:  philosophers  in, order  tp  accommodate  them  .to  hb  own* 
'2.  ^^Esaai  sur  la  Marine  et  JeCommerce^**  which  was  trans- 
lated and  published  at  London,  under  the  title,  '^  Essay  ou 

•  Maritime  Power  and  Commerce,^'  174S,  and  was  rather 

*  nkMre  valued,  here  thaa-  in  France.     3.  *^  Recueil  de  dif« 
*ie9ents>.trait6s  de  physique  et  d'histoire  naturelle,**  3  vols. 

l2nio,  an  useful  .collection.  4.  *^  Histoire  de  Constance, 
'  minister de^Siatb,*'-  11 SS,  l2mo.-  .This  missionary  he  re- 
presents as  a^mere  adventurer,  die  victim  of  his  ambition, 
contrary  to  the  represeutatiou  given  by  father  Orleans, 
who,  in  the  life  of  Constance,  published  in  1690/ maintains 
that  he  was  a  pious  zealot.  Deslandes*  other  works,  less 
known,    are  "Pygmalion,'*  12mo ;    «*  fortune,"  12mQ; 
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»  DESMAHIS  <Jww»»  Feaujgjs  EdwaiCP  i^*  CpEspfb- 
BLEU)^  was  beam  at  Sully-wr-Loirie  in  )79iS#  M^  di^  jF^^ 
25,  1761,  ia  tbe  ^ii  year  (tf  )hs  ^^  H?  wa3  a  n^i^  ^ 
gmeat  uieots,  <|iul  his  hmtt  wa^  as  eyoeJl^^t  a^  tm  nnderr 
standings  do  maa  look  a  ^«at^  paruoip^tim  id  tbe  su^c^ 
log  of  bis  fellow  creatures*  M^ve  devotM  to  ibis  firi^adl 
than  to  bioisdi^  be  j^wa^s  jaoticipated  tbf  ir  •^ii;e4« 
y  Wbeo  my  frimd  lajagbs/'  wd  h^  '^  4it  i^  bi^bf^sia^fili.  tp 
inform  me  of  .tbe  ^season  of  bi3  joy ;  wbeu  be  w^eps,  }t  i$ 
mii^  to  discover  tbe  <cau9^  of  bj#  gpef."  He  i^ver  S9kr 
Qited  eitber  favours  or  rewards.  Xllontenfted  with  tbe  ofwr 
moo  necessaries  of  life  a^d  b^ltb,  be  was  jkHHcpnceroeO 
about  tbe  rest.  It  was  a  raaxim  wit^  bim^  tbsit;,  if  barmppy 
reigned  amon|^  literary  4BeQ,  n0twi()bsta94iaf  itbe  ^maUi^f^ 
pf  tbeir  number,  tbey  would  b^  ib^  mastery  of  tbe  wor^L 
Somebody  once  xead  |o  bim  a  fa^irical  piec^e  of  pqetry,  ior 
fais  advice^  ^^Give  up  tbis  wretqbed  ^urj)  for  ever/VspMJi 
be,  ^  if  you  would  jcetain  afiyconpe^ioR  «!ii^  me.  On;^ 
more  satire,  aad  we  break  at  qqc<$.'*  Mode^  ia  tbe  midplt 
of  prosperity^  be  fion^Ufnes  ,ssiid  to  bi^  frieods:  **  CoDitciat 
to  live  on  terms  of  iriendsbip  with  tbe  diatii^uii^d  qha* 
racters  of  nqr  times,  I  bane  not  the  afmbitiqn  t^  wish  lor  a 
place  among  ithem  ia  the  temple  tofiaemoi^.**  ^ery  eadgr 
in  life  he  gave  proofii  of  the  fE^ility  of  bis  genius^  aiifl  ba4 
tbe  art  of  blending  s^uci^  jind  p^Uo^qpl^'  with  <plea^ui^ 
He  wrote  tbe  comedy  of  the  "  Imp^nept,*'  wbiob  waa 
much  applauded.  It  is  inot  indeed  ixk  the  style  of  JDtfoliiere  ; 
but  it  contains  giopd  ipictnrea  ^  ref^  Jifef  :ingenions'tui;i)s  pf 
wit,  judicioMs  sentimei^  aod  lihe  jprjinrnpal  oharaoter  :ia 
well  drawn.  2.  Miscellaneous  woshs.  A  apft  and  light 
▼ein  of  poetry,  an  easy  aad  J[m*0iQnioiis  jverMficaitianj  a 
lively  colouring,  delicate  and  wciU-J^u^ned  thgmgbl;9,  are  the 
characteristics  of  thia  coUectian,  :in  wbkb  the  \*  Vpyage 
de  Saint-Germain''  ri^es^auperiorito  the  veat.  .{t  is, easy, to 
perceive  that  tbe  author  bad  taken  Voka^jfpr  his  model, 
and  is  not  unsuccessful  in  bis  imilsation^  A  qomplet^ieditiop 
of  his  wocka^  from  Jbis  owia  maujuaeriptd,  appeared  ia  W77^ 
with  a  life  of  tbe  aatbor,  Paria,  ,2  vol*.  Aaaw*  * 

DESMAISEAUX,  .or  JQKS  MAISi:AUX  OR&Ti»)s  • 
fellow  of  tbe  royid  aoeiety  of  Londoo,   was  bosa   ia 

1  Diet  HitU^MsloDt'f  Ikjim,  wL  J.  p.  343.  •  IKst.  Hiit 
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Aotergn^  in  Francei  in  1666»  and  was  the  son  of' a  jlnfes* 
tant  clergyman.  He  came  over  in  his  youth  to  EngUnd^ 
and  appears  to  have  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  con- 
tinually employed  in  composing  or  editing  literary  works. 
In  1720  be  was  elected  F.  R.  8.  and  from  hb  numerous 
letters  in  the  British  Museum,  appears  to  have  carried  on 
a  very  extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned  men  of 
his  time>  especially  St.  Evremont  and  Bayle.  He  died  at 
London  in  June  1745.  Bayle  he  assisted  with  many^  articles 
and  remarks  for  his  Dictionary^  and  published  hb  '^  Let- 
ters** at  Amsterdam^  1729,  3  vols.  12mo,  with  a  variety  of 
observations,  which  shew  an  extensi^  knowledge  of  mo-^ 
dem  literature.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Bayle,  which 
Was  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Dictionary  published  in 
1730,  and  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  2  yob.  1732, 
12mo.  By  a  letter  in  the  beginning  ft'om  Desmaiseaux  to 
M*  la  Motte,  it  appears  that  the  latter  hkd  induced  him  td 
Undertake  this  life  of  his  friend.  In  1732  he  edited  Bayle's 
Miscellaneous  Works  in  4  vols,  folio,  and  probably  was  like- 
Wise  the  author  of  the  <'  Nouvelles  Lettres  de  Pierre 
Bayle,**  Hague^  1739,  2  vols«  12mo.  Hb  intimacy  and 
£riendsbip  for  St  Evremond  led  him  to  publish  the  ]if6 
and  works  of  that  writer,  in  1709,  3  vols.  4to  and  8vo^ 
often  reprinted  and  translated  into  Englbh.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  lives  of  Boileau  in  French^  and  of  Chillingworth 
and  Hales  of  Eton  in  EneUsh,  which  he  wrote  fluently. 
For  some  time  it  is  sud  he  was  engaged  in  an  English 
Dictionary,  hbtorical  and  cHtical,  in  the  manTner  of  Bay)^ 
but  no  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  published,  except 
the  above*^mentioned  Life  of  Hales,  in  1719,  which  was 
professedly  a  specimen  of  the  intended  Dictionaiy.  In 
1720  he  publbbed  some  pieces  of  Locke* s^  which  bad  not 
been  inserted  in  hb  works ;  and  the  same  year  '<  Recueil 
de  diverses  pieces  sur  la  pbilosophie,  la  religion  naturelle, 
rhistoire,  les  mathematiqoes,  &c.**  by  Leibnitz,  Clarke, 
Newton^  and  others;  Amst.  2  vols.  12mo.  He  appean  ' 
likewise  to  have  been  the  editor  of  the  *' Seallgerana, 
Thuaoa,  Perroniana,  Pitboeana,  et  Colomesiana,**  Amst. 
1 7  U>  2  vols.  Besides  these,  and  hb  transladoa^  dF  Bayle*s 
Dictionary,  he  was  a  frequent  eontributor  to  the  lireirary 
Journals  of  his  time,  particularly  the  <<  Bibliotheque  Rair 
Bonn***  and  *  The  Republic  of  Letters;'  *        ' 


1  Blarwi, 
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DESMARAIS.    SceREGNIER. 

DESMARES  (Toussaint),  priest  of  the  oratory,  famous 
for  bis  sermons,  was  born  in  1599  at  Vire  in  Normandy. 
He  first  studied  at  Caen,  put  himself  under  the  direction 
of  cardinal  de  BeruUe,  and  entered  into  his  congregation. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  and  became  a  very  celebrated 
preacher.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  defend  the  dbctrine  of 
Jansenius ;  where  he  pronounced  a  discourse  on  that  sub- 
ject before  Innocent  X.  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "Journal 
de  Saint-Amour.''  His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Jan- 
senius was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of  search  being  made 
<  after  him  in  order  to  convey  him  to  the  Bastille,  but  he 
escaped  the  pursuit,  and  retired  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to 
the  seat  of  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  in  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
vais.  One  day,  when  Louis  XIV.  happened  to  be  there, 
the  duke  presented  Desmares  to  him.  The  old  man  said 
to  the  monarch,  with  an  air  of  i:espect  and  freedom :  *^  Sir, 
I  ask  a  boon  of  you."  "  A^k,*'  returned  Louis,  "  and  I 
will  grant  it  you."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  per- 
mit me  to  put  on  my  spectacles,  that  I  may  contemplate 
the  countenance  of  my  king."  Louis  XIV.  declared  that 
of  all  the  variety  of  compliments  that  had  been  paid  him, 
norfe  ever  pleased  him  more  than  this.  Desmares  died 
in  1€87,  at  the  age  of  87,  after  having  composed  the 
"  Necrologe  de  Port-royal,"  printed  in  1723,  4to,  to 
which  a  supplement  was  added  by  Le  Fevre  de  St  Marc^ 
in  1735  ;  "  Description  de  Tabbaye  de  la  Trappe,"  Lyons, 
1683,  and  various  theological  and  controversial  works,  enu- 
merated by  Moreri. ' 

DESMARETS.    See  MARETS. 

DESMOLETS  (Peter  Nicolas),  librarian  of  the  house 
of  the  oratory  in  the  rue  St.  Honor^,  Paris,  was  born  in 
1677,  and  appears  to  have  devoted  much  of  hie  time  to 
literary  history,  and  beoame  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  most  of  the  eminent  scholars  of  France,  by  whom  he 
was  admired  not  more  for  his  extensive  knowledge  than 
his  amiable  manners.  He  died  at  Paris  April  26^  1760. 
His  principal  work  is  a  continuation  of  Sallengre*s  <*  Me- 
moires  de  litterature,"  1726 — 1731,  11  vols.  l2mo.  The 
abbi  Gonget  had  some  hand  in  this  collection,  which  con- 
-  tains  many  curious  artielast    Deamolets  also  published 

•  MorMi-^I>ict.HifW. 
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<^  Recaeil  de  pieces  d'hittoire  et  dse  Ktt^rature,'*  Paris, 
1731,  4  Tol».  12iBOy  aud  was  editor  of  father  Lamias  trea* 
tiae  ^  De  Taberaa^ulo  foederia,''  Paris,  folio,  and  of  otber 
works.  * 

DESMOUSTIER,  or  DEMOUSTIER  (Charles  Al* 
9BRT),  a  French  dramatic  aad  misceUaneoas  writer,  a 
member  of  the  national  institute,  the  philotechnac  society, 
that  of  letters,  sciences,  aad  aits,  and  of  the  Athenssom  at 
Paris,  was  born  at  Villers-Coterets,  March  11,  17GO.  After 
studying  with  assiduous  application  and  success  at  the 
college  of  Lisieux,  he  for  some  vears  followed  the  profes* 
•ion  of  an  advocate,  which  he  then  quitted  to  give  up  his 
whole  time  to  general  litevatiure  and  a  country  life,  bi 
this  retreat  he  wrote  the  greats  part  of  his  published 
works,  and  was  meditating  others,  when  death  snakcbod 
him  away  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  March  2,  1801.  He 
died  in  the  arms  of  bis  mother,  to  whom  he  was  exceed^ 
ingly  attached,  and  often  mentioned,  with  tender  regard^ 
how  much  her  company  bad  oontribnted  to  his  happiness* 
Nor  was  he  less  happy  in  the  society  of  some  ftiends  of  his 
youth,  whose  affection  he  preserved  to  the  last  by  his 
amiable  disposition.  He  published,  1.  <*  Lettres  it  Emilie 
aut  la  Mythologie,"  179(^  6  vols.  ISmo,  am  agreeable  unt 
^miliar  system  of  mythology,  which  has  gone  throiigh 
several  editions,  and  which  has  no  £ault  b«t  what  is  com- 
mon with  young  writers  of  great  promise,  rather  too  much 
glitter  and  finery^  2.  Sever^  comedies  ainl  qperas,  printed 
at  different  times,  and  all  performed  with  great  success, 
particularly  ^*  he  Conciliateqr."  3.  <<  Le  Siege  de  Cy-. 
there,'*  a  poem,  1790.  4.  "La  Libert^  du  Cloitre,"  W 
poem.  He  left  several  manuacripu,  among  which  the 
*^  Cours  de  inorale,  addresft6  aux  Femmes,**  a  work  partly 
in  prosc^  a^d  partly  in  verse,  read  at  the  Lyceum,  is  highly 
praised.  He  bad  also  begun  a  long  work  which  was  to 
have  been  entitled  **  Galerie  du  diidiuitteoie  Steele,^'  in 
which  the  great  characters  that  iUustnated  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  have  been  ponrtrayed ;  bat  her 
had  composed  only  some  paits  of  this  work,  which  were 
read  in  some  of  the  literary  societies,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.^ 

DESPAUTER,  or  DESP AUTRE,  or  VAN  PAUTE- 
REN  (John),  a  celebratCid  grammarian,  and  styled  the 

1  Diet.  Hirt.  t  Diet  Q|it«-.^inM>in  ^<l*  NfttioDal  Inititato,  toI.  IY. 
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Friflcian  of  the  Netherlands,  was  born  at  Ninove,  letowil 
of  Flanders  aitoated  on  tbe  iXender,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  Louvain 
tinder  John  Gustos  Brechtan  ;  and  in  1501  obtained  his 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  afterwards  kept  school  at 
the  college  of  Lys,  at  Bois-te«duc,  at  Berg  St.  Winox,  and 
at  Comines,  at  which  last  place  be  died  in  1 520.  Three 
Epitaphs  are  on  record,  which  were  made  on  him ;  one  of 
them, 

"  Hie  Jacet  unoculus,  vLsu  prswtantior  Argo, 
Nomen  Joamies  cui  NiniTita  Mt." 

Another  contains  one  of  the  pons  so  common  in  those  days : 

"  Grammaticam  solvit,  multos  docultque  per  amios^ 
Declinare  tamen  non  potuit  tumulum.'* 

The  word  inaculus,  in  the  first  of  these,  alludes  to  his  bar** 
ing  the  sight  of  only  one  eye,  which  when  Christopher 
Masssras  objected  to  htm,  calling  him  Polyphemus,  I>es« 
pauter  replied  with  rather  more  warmth  than  was  jastified 
by  the  provocation;   and  with  seme  degree  of  vanity, 
added,  ^  You  call  me  Polyphemils.     I  am  Polyphemus 
and  Elupbemos  tea     Italy,  France,  and  Germany  applaud 
my  dihgetice,  ^ile  you  can  expect  hereaf^  to  be  ranked 
among  the  Caeophemi,  the  Zoilus^s,  the  Bavius*3,  &c.'* 
Vossiua  sspports  this  character  so  for  as  to  declare  that 
Despauter  saw  clearer  into  the  grammatical  art  with  one 
eye,  than  all  bis  contemporaries  with  two.    It  is  certain 
that  his  g^mmar  was  long  the  only  one  used  in  the  schools 
on  the  contment,  and  has  been  republished  in  an  hundred, 
abridged  forms,  for  the  use  of  scholars  of  every  country ; 
but  Ins  received  so  siany  successive  improvements  and 
altemtiona,  that  little  of  the  original  remains.     His  fame^ 
as  a  graosmarian,  to  those  who  study  the  history  of  that 
art,  wiU  be  found  to  rest  on  hb  very  scarce  work,  entitled 
**  Joan.  Despauterii  Ninivits  Commentarii  Grammatici,'* 
Paris,  printed  by  Robert  Stephens,  1537,  folio.    This  is 
the  fittest  and  most  complete  edition,  and  forms  a  collection 
of  all  the  treatises  which  he  bad  puUislied  separately;  viz* 
1.    <<  Rudimenta."      3.  "  Syntaxis."     3.  "  Ars  versifica- 
toria.'*    4.  ^  De  acoentibus."     5.  *^  De  carminum  gene« 
ribus."     e.  «<  De  Figuris.*'     7,  "  Ars  Epistolica;"  and  8. 
^^  Orthographia,*'  which  is  not  quite  finished.     Although 
bts  graimmar  is  oo#  in  less  estimation^  he  deserves  to  be 
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abered  among  the  most  nsefal  scholars  of  his  time, 
and  among  the  benefactors  to  learning  on  its  revival. ' 

DESPEISSES  (Anthony),  an  eminent  French  lawyer^ 
and  a  protestant,  was  bom  at  Montpelier,  in  1594.  Being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  pleaded  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
Having  communicated  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  his  friend 
and  countryman  Charles  de  Bouques,  they  resolved  to  la^ 
bour  conjointly  in  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the 
civil  law,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their  labours  was  a  **  l^raitd 
des  successions  testamentaires  et  ab  intestat/'  Paris,  1623, 
fol.  dedicated  to  the  son  of  the  chancellor  de  Sillery,  who 
patronized  both  authors,  and  encouraged  them  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  work.  De  Bouques  was  removed  by  death, 
and  the  undertaking  would  have  been  discontinued,  had 
not  Despeisses  taken  the  whole  upon  himself,  and  made  it 
the  employment  of  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life.  He  was 
about  to  have  sent  it  to  press,  when  he  died  almost  sud* 
denly,  in  1658.  The  work,  however,  appeared  under  the 
title,  **  Les  CEuvres  d'Antoine  Despeisses,  ou  toutes  les 
matieres  les  plus  importantes  du  droit  Romain  sont  ex* 
pliquiSes  et  accommodto  au  droit  Francois,''  4  vols.  foL 
The  last  edition  was  printed  in  1750,  3  vols.  fbl.  It  is  a 
work  of  vast  labour,  but  according  to  Bretonnier,  not 
exact  in  the  quotations.  It  is  recorded  of  Despeisses,  that 
at  one  time  of  his  life  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  with  a 
view  to  practice  at  the  bar,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by 
an  incident  very  trifling  in  itself.  As  he  was  addressing 
the  court,  with  many  digressions  from  the  main  subject, 
which  was  then  the  fashion,  he  happened  to  say^  something 
of  Ethiopia,  on  which  an  attorney,  loud  enourii  to  be 
beard,  said,  ^  He  is  now  got  to  Ethiopia,  and  he  will 
never  come  back.'*  Despeisses  was  so  much  hurt  at  this, 
and  probably  at  the  laugh  which  it  occasioned,  as  to  con- 
line  himself  afterwards  to  chamber-practice,  and  the  com<* 
pilation  of  his  great  work.  ^ 

DESPIERRES  (John),  a  learned  Benedictine,  was  a 
liative  of  Flanders,  bom  in  1597.  In  1640  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.  D.  at  Douay,  where  he  was  prefect  and  su- 
perior of  the  college  belonging  to  his  monastery,  and 
lastly,  grand  prior  and  offcial  of  the  spiritual  coilrt  of 
Anchin.     He  was  most  celebrated  for  mathematical  know- 

I  Moreci—rFoppen  Bibl.  Belf.— Clepeai    BifiL  C<irie«e. — BaiOet   Jofe* 
PMi.— Fabric  BibU  Mad.  Lit  vol.  IL  «  Moreri. 
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ledge,  and  on  this  account  was  requested  by  his  majesty  tcr* 
teach  that  science  at  Douay,  where  he  died  March  28, 
1664.  He  was  not  only  a  good  author,  but  an  ingenious 
instrument  maker,  and  constructed  an  iron  sphere,  with 
curious  clock-work,  to  shew  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  **  Gloria  sanctissimi 
monachorum  patriarchse  Benedicti."  2.  *^  Calendarium 
novum  ad  le^endas  boras  canonicas,  secundum  ritum  bre* 
viarii  Romani.''  3.  '^  Vindicise  Trithemianee,  sive  specimen 
steganographiflD  Joannis  Trithemii,  quo  auctoris  ingenuitas 
demonstratur,  et  opus  superstitione  absolvitur,"  Doway> 
1641,  4to«  4.  ^^  Auctoritas  Scripturse  sacrse  Hebraicse^ 
Grpeca^,  et  Latinse,  hoc  est  textus  Hebraici,  versionis 
septuaginta  interpretum,  et  versionis  vulgats,'*  ibid.  1651^ 
4to.  5.  *^  Commentarius  in  psalterium  David icum,  quo 
sensus  litteralis  tarn  textus  Hebraici  quam  vulgatae  breviter 
exponitur.^*  6.  **  Calendarium  Romanum  novum,  et  As* 
tronomia  Aquicinctiua  (AnchinV  ibid.  1657,  fol.^ 

DESPORTES  (Francis),  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom 
at  the  village  of  Champigneul,  in  Champagne,  in  1661; 
and  being  a  disciple  of  Nicasius,  a  Flemish  painter,  imi« 
tated  h'ls  manner  of  painting.  The  subjects  he  selected 
were  flowers,  insects,  animals,  and  representations  of  the 
chace,  which  he  designed  and  coloured  with  much  truth; 
his  local  colours  being  very  good,  and  the  atrial  perspec* 
tive  well  managed.  He  was  chie6y  employed  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  and  accompanied  the  French  ambas* 
sader,  the  duke  d^Aumont,  to  London,  where  he  was  much 
encouraged,  particularly  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
lord  Bolingbroke.  The  hotels  of  Paris,  and  the  palacea 
of  Versailles,  Marli,  &c.  contain  many  specimens  by  this 
artist,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1743.  The 
present  Imperial  Museum  has  his  portrait,  which  was  en- 
graved by  PouUain,  and  three  pictures  by  him,  of  great 
merit* 

DESPORTES  (John  Baptist  Rene'  Pouppe'e),  phy^ 
sician  to  the  king  of  France,  and  corresponding  member 
of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Parb,  was  a  native  of 
Vitre,  a  town  in  Bretagne,  where  he  was  born  Sept  28» 
1704,  and  was  the  fifth  of  his  family  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  medical  art    After  practising  with  great. 

tMortri.— 'Foppen  Bibl.  B«lgr. 
ArgesTillc— PilkiDgtoo.— Diet.  Hist 
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fepatMioii  fm  ^ome  years  st  Parts,  he  was  appointed  pbj- 
•iciafi  to  the  bland  of  Domingo,  where  he  died,  after  a 
Msidence  of  about  ten  years,  in  1748.  He  left  an  in- 
teresting and  cnrioos  work,  ^*  Histoire  des  Maladies  de 
Saint  Domingoe,^  which  was  printed  in  1770,  3  vols.  12nio. 
Besides  an  acoonnt  of  the  diseases  common  in  Domingo, 
ft  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  plants  which  the  author 
found  in  the  island.  In  this  he  has  corrected  sereral  erron 
in  the  accounts  left  by  Plumier  and  Barrere,  and  has  ad- 
ded, where  he  eoukl  obtain  them,  the  names  by  which 
they  were  known  by  the  native  Caribbees ;  also  a  pharma- 
oopaia,  giving  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the  plants. ' 

DESPORTE8  (Philip),  a  poet  to  whom  much  of  the 
improvement  of  the  French  language  b  attributed,  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  1546,  whence  he  went  to  Paris;    At- 
taching himself  there  to  a  bishop  who  was  going  to  Rome^ 
he  gained  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  city,  and  acquiring 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language.     When  he 
letomed  to  France>  he  applied  himself  entirely  to  French 
poetry,  and  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  enjoyed  great 
aftuence,  which  he  owed  in  part  to  the  great  liberality  of 
the  princes  by  whom  he  was  protected.     Henry  III.  of 
France  gave  him  10,000  crowns,  to  enable  him  to  publish 
his  first  works.   Charles  IX.  presented  him  with  800  crowns 
of  gold  for  his  poem  of  Rodomont.    The   admiral  de 
Joyeuse  gave  him  an  abbey  for  a  sonnet.    Besides  which, 
he  enjoyed  benefices  to  the  amount  altogether  of  10,000 
crowns  a  year.     Henry  III.  even   honoured  him  with  m 
place  in  his  council,  and  consulted  him  on  the  most  im* 
^ortant  af&irs.     It  is  said  that  he  refused  several  bishop- 
ricsj  but  he  loved  solitude  and  retirement,  which  he  sought 
as  ofteo  as  he  could.     Re  was  very  liberal  to  other  men  of 
letrers,  and  formed  a  large  library,  to  which  he  gave  then 
the  utmost  freedom  of  access.     Some,  who  were  envioua 
of  his  reputation,  reproached  him  with  having  borrowed 
freely  Irom  the  Italian  poets,  which  he  was  far  from  de- 
njrinff ;  and  when  a  book  appeared  upon  the  subject,  en* 
titled  <<  Rencontre  des  Muses  de  France  et  d* Italic,**  he 
said,  ^  If  I  had  known  the  author's  design,  I  could  have  fur- 
nished him  withmany  more  instances  than  he  has  collected.** 
After  the  death  of  Henry  III.  he  joined  himself  for  a  time 
to  the  party  of  the  League,  but  afterwards  repented,  and 

*  Diet,  Hift— Ree«*i  Cyclopedia. 
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laboured  zealously  to  serve  the  interests  of  Henry  IV.  in 
Normandy,  and  succeeded  in  obtaiaing  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  that  liberal  monarch.  He  died  in  1606.  Dea- 
portes  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  im- 
provers of  the  French  language.  His  works  consist  of  son- 
nets,  stanzas,  elegies,  songs,  epigrams,  imitations,  and 
other  poems ;  some  of  which  were  first  published  in  4t09 
by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1573.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms 
was  one  of  his  latest  works,  and  one  of  the  most  feeble. 
A  delightful  simplicity  is  the  characteristic  of  his  poetry, 
which  is  therefore  more  perfect  when  applied  to  amorous 
and  gallant,  than  to  noble  subjects.  He  often  imitated 
and  almost  translated  TibuUus,  Ovid,  and  other  classics. 
A  few  sacred  poems  are  published  in  some  editions  of  hia 
Psalms,  which  have  little  more  merit  thaa  the  Psalms  to 
which  they  are  subjoined.^ 

DESROCHERS  (Amxifin  Stephen  John),  engraver 
to  the  French  king,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  and  settled  at 
Paris,  ^ere  he  died  in  1741,  at  a  very  aavanted  age. 
He  engraved  subjects  from  the  ancient  mythology,  es«- 
pecially  after  the  paintings  of  Correggia  But  tfate  greatest 
•f  all  his  performances  is  a  long  series  of  portraits  in  busts^ 
of  persons  signalized  by  their  buth,  in  war,  in  the  mtnistryy 
in  the  magistracy,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  arts.  TbiB 
aeries  amounts  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  portraits,  witlgi 
verses  at  bottom,  the  greater  part  of  them  by  Gacotu 
The  emperor  Charles  VI.  recompensed  des  Rochers  with  a 
fine  golden  medal  for  some  impressions  of  the  portrait  of 
bis  imperial  au^es^,  wlndi  this  engraver  had  se»t  bus.  ^ 

>  3f «rtH  in  PorUs.— 9i«ft.  Kft.  « IKtk.  Hkt  ia  teAiic 
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